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The  Howe  £  Stetson  Co. 


of   NEW    HAVEN,    CON 


Has  just  opened  up  an  entire  floor  (aa.SSo  square  feet)  of  new 
departments  with  full  and  complete  stocks  of 


Dinnerware 


Bric-a-brac 


Lamps  Fancy  China 

Statuary  Silverware 

Cut  Glass  Bronzes 


Clocks 


Kitchenware 
Housefurnishings 


The  stocks  represent  the  choicest  selections  from  the  great 
manufacturers  of  America,  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan. 

Prices  are  lower  with  us  than  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
middleman's  profit.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

OUR  REGULAR  PRICES  ARE  IN 
MANY  CASES  LOWER  THAW 
OTHER  STORES  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Thousands  of  beautiful  things  in  these  new  departments 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

Order  or  ask  questions  by  mail,  if  you  cannot  come 
personally. 


The  Howe  &  Stetson  Co. 


EW    HAVEN,    CONN. 


Please  Mention  Ths  CoxNscricuT  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  AdTwHaara. 
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THE 

CONNECTICUT 

MAGAZINE 

Containing  some  things  about 

the  Puritans  and  much 

other  intellectual 

matter 


IMPORTANT  LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


AFTER   MANY   YEARS    OF    RESEARCH    AND    INVESTIGA- 
TION, FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON   HAS    COMPLETED 
I HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  QOVERNORS  OF 

-rrjj-;      CONNECTICUT  AND  WILL  BE  ENGAGED  DURING  THE 
I      NEXT  PEW  WEEKS,    WITH   AN    ASSISTING    STAFF    OF 
HISTORICAL    AUTHORITIES,    IN    VERIFYING     EVERY 
HISTORICAL     FACT    IN    THE     EXTENSIVE    COMPILATION.     TO 
TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  FROM  THOUSANDS  OF  OLD 
DOCUMENTS     HAS      BEEN      A     TREMENDOUS      UNDERTAKING. 
WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES    AND 
HISTORICAL    ORGANIZATIONS,    THE     WORK    WILL    NOW    BE 
PERMANENTLY    COLLECTED    IN    A    BEAUTIFUL   VOLUME    OF   ABOUT    350    PAGES, 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND   EXCLUSIVE    REPRO- 
DUCTIONS FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  PRINTED  ON  ANTIQUE 
LAID  PAPER.  AND   BOUND    IN    DURABLE    ART    CLOTH    COVERS    WITH    TITLE    IN 
GOLD.       THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION  WILL  BE  LIMITED.    NUMBERED,    AND    DISTRIBU- 
TED BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES    WHICH    HAVE 
REQUESTED    ITS    PUBLICATION,     AND    TO  A   FEW  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  PAT- 
RONS OF  THE  WORK  BY  SIGNIFYING    THEIR  INTEREST  IMMEDIATELY.      BEFORE 
GOING  TO  PRESS  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  THAT  A    LIST   OF    1000    PATRONS    BE 
REGISTERED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION.       THE    PATRON    LIST    WILL    BE    COM- 
POSED OF  THOSE  WHO  VALUE    THE    LITERARY    DIGNITY    AND    HISTORICAL    IM- 
PORTANCE  OF  SUCH  A  COMPILATION  AS  THE   QOVERNORS   OF   CONNECTICUT  AND 
DESIRE  IT  AS  A  VOLUME  OP  REFERENCE  IN  THEIR    LIBRARIES.        THEY    ARE    IN 
NO  WAY    RESPONSIBLE    FOR   THE    FINANCIERING    OF   THE    UNDERTAKING    BUT 
MERELY  BECOME  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE    BOOK    UPON    PUBLICATION    AT   A    LOW 
PRICE.   MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN    OF    GUARANTEED   SALES. 
READ  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TODAY.        NO  CASH  IS  REQUIRED  AND  NO 
ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED.      ALL  THAT  IS  DESIRED    IS   A   SIGNIFYING    OF 
YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE. 


CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY.  Harvford,  Conn. 

Appreciating  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  compilation  entitled  Thk 
GovBRNORs  OF  CONNECTICUT,  the  tindersigoeii  desires  to  register  as  a  patron  of  the  first  official  edition 
as  above  described  to  the  extent  only  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume  upon  publication  and  de- 
livery at  the  exceptionally  low  cost  (considering  the  labor  involved  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
work)  of  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  volume. 


ILL    ABOVE     BLANK     TODAY  —  NO     CASH      REQUIRED 


THE     GOVERNORS     OF     CONNECTICUT 


THE  ONLY    OFFICIAL    COLLBCTiOX   OP   PKINT3   AND    PORTRAITS   OF  THE   MEN    WHOM   THE   FEOPLE  OF 

CUNNECTICUT   HAVE   DISTINGUISHED   BY  ELECTINO  THEM  TO  TUB  IIKJHKST  HONOIt  IN  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON'S 

aOVBRNORS   OF   CONNECTICUT 

REQISTER  YOUR  ORDER  BV  NEXT  MAIL-NOW  GOING  TO  PRESS 


(tfMc^uU 


CONNECTICUT.    ItlKi 


Bllon,  THE  OOVEBNOES  OF 


SOLD     ONLY      BY     SUBSCRIPTION  —  EDITION      LIMITED 
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An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Connecticut  in  its  various 
phases  of  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Edited  by  Francis  Trevelyn  Miller — Published  in  four  books  to  the  annual 
volume.  Following  is  a  list  of  contents  in  this  edition,  well  illustrated,  and 
ably  written.  Compiled  and  produced  by  The  Connecticut  Magazine  Com- 
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The  series  of  1905  now  begins  with  this  issue,  covering  first  quarter, 
months  of  January,  February  and  March.  The  four  numbers  to  volume  IX 
will  be  issued  as  follows:  (i)  January  i ;  (2)  April  i ;  (3)  July  i ;  (4)  October  i. 
The  publishers  have  long  been  endeavoring  to  get  publication  dates  around  to 
begin  on  the  first  of  each  year  and  it  will  be  adhered  to  from  this  issue.  This 
i/ofs  not  in  any  way  effect  subscriptions  and  each  subscriber  will  receive  the  four 
issues  for  the  yearly  subscription  as  per  terms  of  contract.  If  your  magazine 
does  not  reach  you  promptly  hereafter  notify  us  and  it  will  be  immediately 
attended  to. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $2.00  A  VOLUME. 


SINGLE  NUMBERS  50  CENTS. 


AddreM all  commanlcatton9  and  manntcrlpt  to  The  Connectlcnt  Magazine  Company.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Copyright  1904— By  The  Connecticut  Mngazlne  Company. 


Connecticut 
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BUT: 


We  need  help 

We  need  your  help  and 

We  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  for  it. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  a Silver  Plated  Chafing  Dish 

Value  $25.00 

SECOND  PREMIUM  a  Silver  Plated  Coffee  Percolator 

Value  $15  00 

THIRD  PREMIUM  a Silver  Plated  Baking  Dish 

Value  $10.00 

Or  any  other  articles  of  like  value  from  Manning  Bowman  &  Co/s 
catalogue^  as  the  above  are  of  their  manufacture  and  carry  their  guar- 
SLtitcCf  and  BESIDES  THIS  a  liberal  commission  for  all  work  done« 


The  CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  is  the  best  State  Publica- 
tion*    We  have  many  letters  from  the  best  of  judges  telling  us  this* 

There  are  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  homes  in 
Connecticut  that  should  receive  this  Magazine  who  do  not« 

Every  Connecticut  family  that  has  our  State  and  its  interest  at 
heart  cannot  afford  to  be  dependant  on  the  libraries  for  a  copy* 

For  this  reason  it  is  easy  to  get  subscriptions* 

For  this  reason  also^  we  will  give  to  the  one  sending  us  the  most 
paid  subscriptions  for  VoL  ix  before  Feb*  ISth^  1905,  the  first  premiuin* 

For  the  second  and  third  most,  the  second  and  third  premiums* 

The  winners  being  announced  in  the  next  issue,  which  will 
appear  about  March  first,  and  the  premiums  awarded  on  that  day* 

BESIDES  THIS  a  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to  you  for 
each  subscription  you  procure* 

Write  today  for  specific  instructions  to  the  Subscription  Depart- 
ment Business  Office,  New  Haven,  Conn* 
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WITH  kindred  lineage,  principles  and  aims,  we  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  truths  for  which  we 
stand.  While  honoring  the  past  our  faces  are 
toward  the  future.  We  are  confident  that  you  and  all  true 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  will  wisely  and 
loyally  help  our  country  in  the  new,  untried  place  among  the 
nations,  to  which  it  has  been  so  suddenly  summoned.  ...  It 
calls  to  our  mind  that  little  vessel,  tossing  in  the  immeasurable 
waste  of  waters,  so  crowded  with  its  cargo  of  human  life  that  the 
men  slept  in  the  very  boats  upon  the  davits,  driven  by  winter 

« 

blasts  that  were  not  so  relentless  as  the  spirit  of  persecution  which 
the  Pilgrims  left  behind,  and  named  the  **  Mayflower,"  in  iincon-j 
scious  prophecy  of  the  fact  that  the  long  winter  of  political  tyrannyl 
was  about  to  break,  and  the  springtime  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  dawn  for  the  human  race  ...  a  little  group  of  carders, 
weavers  and  farmers  .  .  .  founding  a  colony  in  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  from  whose  vigorous  loins  would  spring  a  mighty 
republic,  which  should  dominate  the  world.  .  .  .  For  one  land, 
one  people,  one  flag,  and  one  destiny,  let  us  reverently  thank  the 
God  of  our  fathers. — Hon.  James  M.  Beck  in  an  address  before 
the  New  England  Society  on  ^'The  Democracy  of  the  Mayflower  " 
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FROM        RISE        to        SET        of        SUN 


"Talis  mihi  videtur,  rex,  vita  hominum 

quale  cum  te  residente  a  coenam 
accenso  foco  in  media  calido  effecto 

coenaculo adveniens  unus  passenim 

domum  citissime  pervolaverit mox 

de  hieme  in  hiemem  regrediens/* 

Bede.     lib.  II.     13. 


By      DANIEL      J.      DONAHOE      of      Middletown 


FLIGHT 
SPAR  ROW'S 


T  HE 


SPAKE  the  Saxon  of  old 
When  of  the  Christ  he  was  told, 
''Out  of  the  Wintry  night 
Into  the  warmth  and  the  light; 
Out  of  the  light  again 
Into  the  night  and  the  rain; 
Thus,  as  the  sparrow  flies, 
Man  is  born  and  dies. 
Naught  he  knows  of  the  whence. 
Naught  he  knows  of  the  hence; 
Only  from  dark  to  dark 
Life's  but  a  moment's  spark; 
Only  from  death  to  death, 
Life's  but  a  fleeting  breath." 
Thus  the  Saxon  of  old 
When  of  the  Christ  he  was  told. 

Ah!  'twas  a  bitter  faith, 
This  that  spake  but  of  death. 
Well  did  the  king  in  his  hall 
Banish  the  wormwood  and  gall. 
And  take  from  Christ's  dear  hand 
A  sweeter  faith  for  his  land. 

Better  it  were  to  say 
Life  is  a  spendid  day; 
A  blessing,  a  trust,  a  hope, 
A  star  in  the  azure  cope ; 

A  hastening  and  a  quest; 
A   toiling   without   rest; 
A   victory   fought   and   won 
From  rise  to  set  of  sun; 
A  rose  with  odors  rare 
Enjoying  the  noon-tide  air; 
The  passing  of  a  soul 
From  God  to  God,  her  goal; 
A  spark  of  love  from  His  breast, 
Flying  from  east  to  west; 
A  wave  from  His  infinite  sea 
Back  to  infinity. 
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THE        SPARROW'S        FLIGHT 


Life  is  more  than  a  breath, 

More,  for  there  is  no  death; 

We  are  too  blind  to  see 

The  wondrous  truths  that  be; 

And  the  pallor  and  chill  and  change 

Seems  to  us  sad  and  strange, 

And  the  silences  of  night 

Fill  our  hearts  with  affright. 

But  we  tremble  with  living  hope 
Soon  as  the  flower-buds  ope; 
We  feel  we  are  safe  with  God 
When  the  fern  curls  from  the  sod; 
And  we  know  that  heavenly  gleams 
Are  the  life  of  our  thoughts  and  dreams; 
Prom  a  sea  unto  a  sea — 
We  are  part  of  eternity. 


51^^ 
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FROM      RISE      to      SET     of     SUN 


OUT  of  an  unremembered  land,  ashore 
Beside  an  infinite  sea  that  gleamed  all  strange 
And  golden  *neath  a  newly-risen  sun, 
I  found  myself  awake;    and  rising  up 
I  wandered  from  the  sounding  of  the  sea, 
Across  the  pleasant  fields,  that  led  along 
Fair  hill-sides  and  broad  valleys,  far  away. 

Under  my  feet  the  grass  was  lush  and  green. 

All  sprinkled  o'er  with  diamonds  of  the  mom; 

The  clover-beds  were  murmurous  of  bees, 

And  birds  in  bush  and  tree  were  loud  in  songs 

That  mingled  with  the  odors  from  the  flowers; 

Then  through  my  soul,  delirious  of  joy, 

From  these  wild  beauties  of  the  tender  mom, 

There  throbbed  a  passionate  pulse  of  melody; 

And  like  the  glad  birds,  lifting  up  my  voice, 

I  sang  a  song  whose  rhythmic  beating  flowed 

In  measured  motion  with  my  brain  and  soul, 

Till  all  the  fields,  in  golden  cadences. 

Seemed  turned  to  music,  mild  with  mellow  dreams. 

While  walking  through  the  fields  thus  full  of  joy, 

I  saw  a  white  bird  spring  from  a  low  bush. 

And  singing  in  a  voice  that  seemed  my  own, 

He  flitted  on  before  me  through  the  fields. 

A  sudden  passion  seized  my  heart  to  take 

The  singer,  and  I  followed,  followed  far. 

Repeating  the  sweet  strain  that  seemed  my  own, 

And  listening  to  the  music  full  of  joy. 

Ere  long  the  snow-white  bird  approached  a  cot 

That  shyly  nestled  in  a  shadowy  grove 

Under  white  blossoms  sweet  to  scent  and  sight. 

Beside  the  cottage  door  a  silver  brook 

Was  flowing  with  a  murmur  wondrous  mild, 

Between  the  flowery  banks  that  henmied  its  way 

0*er  dimpling  shallows,  shimmering  to  the  sun. 

The  bird,  alighting  on  the  cottage  sill. 

Sent  forth  sweet  trills  of  music;    and  I  came, 

Following  the  singing  wonder.     Soon  the  door 

Was  opened,  and  a  maiden,  coming  forth. 

Took  the  white  warbler  in  a  hand  as  white. 

And  kissed  him  as  he  sang.       How  fair  that  maid, 
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I  cannot  tell!       Her  hair  was  like  the  sun,  From 

And  fairer  than  the  moon  her  tender  face;  Rise 

Robed  all  in  white,  a  rosary  of  pearls  e   . 

Hung  from  her  silken  cincture;    and  she  stood  Qf 

Where  sweet  white  roses  clustered  round  the  cot,  Sun 

And  looked  on  me  with  eyes  all  tenderness; 

While  in  a  voice  of  music  thus  she  spake; 

*'Come,  sit  among  the  flowers  and  hear  the  bird; 

Come,  hear  him  sing  his  song  of  innocence; 

My  gentle  warbler,  my  angelic  bird 

That  sings  in  my  own  voice  and  speaks  my  words. 

I  listened  full  of  rapture  to  the  words ; 

For  while  she  spake  her  voice  appeared  to  me 

Mine  own  voice  and  the  music  of  the  bird. 

Then  I  sat  down  among  the  roses  white. 
And  gave  my  heart  unto  the  warbling  bird; 
While  sweet  the  maiden  spake  to  me,  and  seemed, 
In  speaking  one  long  undertone  of  song: — 
**  Tis  well  for  thee  to  rest  among  these  flowers 
And  fill  thy  soul  with  dreams  of  innocence; 
Here  is  the  primal  Eden,  unattaint 
With  world-love  and  world-woe.     Who  dwells  with  me 
Has  hope,  and  knows  the  peace  that  comes  from  God. 
I  am  the  voice  of  God.       So  far  as  sings 
Yon  silver  brook,  my  voice  sings;    and  so  far 
'As  soars  and  sings  this  warbler,  there  sing  I. 
Guide  thou  thy  will  that  whatsoe'er  thou  do 
Thou  stray  not  farther  than  these  songs  shall  go; 
For  once  thine  ear  shall  lose  them^  nevermore 
Return  is  thine  to  these  dear  bowers  of  ease." 

While  yet  she  spake,  I  heard  a  distant  cry 
Far  down  the  valley  where  the  brooklet  sang; 
And  looking  I  beheld  a  throng  of  youths 
Converging  from  all  points,  in  mad  pursuit. 
With  cry  and  cheering,  of  a  great  gray  fox, 
That  swiftly  clomb  a  round  hill  crowned  with  oaks. 
The  shouting  and  the  cheering  filled  my  heart 
With  madness;    and  with  winged  feet  I  sped 
To  join  the  chase. 

Still,  running,  I  could  hear 
The  virgin's  warning  ringing  in  mine  ear: — 
"Once  lose  my  voice,  return  is  never  thine," 
And  her  low  song  came  softly  from  afar 
While  murmured  at  my  feet  the  silver  brook, 
Mirrored  within  whose  waters  I  beheld 
My  face  reflected,  like  a  ray  of  mom. 
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From  Into  the  shadow  of  the  oaken  grove 

Rise  /pjjg  fQx  sped,  and  I  followed.      Here  a  tower, 

g  A  With  portals  and  great  windows  opened  wide, 

of  Stood  in  the  greenery  of  a  shadowy  glade; 

Sun  And  calmly  leaning  o'er  the  parapet, 

A  maiden  sat,  the  gray  fox  at  her  feet. 

A  princess  crowned  with  stars  the  maiden  seemed, 

And  robed  in  golden  splendor;    in  her  hand 

She  held  a  golden  volume,  while  with  voice 

Soft  as  the  murmurous  sound  of  bees  in  June, 

She  read  strange  words  that  filled  my  soul  with  awe. 

She  read  of  gods,  and  heroes  like  to  gods; 

Of  wonders  of  the  earth  and  air  and  sea; 

Of  suns  and  moons  and  stars  that,  circling,  sing 

In  universal  harmony;    and  I, 

Still  listening  heard  the  gentle  undersong  , 

The  silver  brook  sent  upward.       Evermore 

A  throng  of  eager  listeners  strained  to  hear 

The  golden  story.       Surging  like  a  sea 

They  came,  and  oft,  in  coming,  made  a  sound 

That  drowned  the  maiden's  voice;    then  calmly  she 

Would  wave  above  their  heads  a  golden  wand. 

When  the  vast  throng  would  sink  to  sudden  peace. 

Ah  me!   so  full  my  sotd  was  with  high  words 

That  fell  from  those  fair  lips,  I  madly  strove 

To  enter  at  the  portal.       Here  I  found 

An  eager  listener  leaning  at  the  door, 

Drinking  the  words,  so  that  he  barred  my  way;  , 

And  caring  only  for  my  golden  goal, 

I  smote  with  evil  will  and  struck  him  down. 

Then  sudden  numbness  seized  me ;   and  mine  ears 
Rang  with  a  sound  of  thunder.      Ah!    no  more 
The  tender  song  and  gentle  undertone 
Of  innocence  came  greeting  me;  no  more 
I  heard  the  silver  brook,  whose  murmur  mild 
Had  cheered  me  on  my  way.      I  turned  to  seek 
The  cottage;    but  the  road  was  dark  and  strange; 
And  I  went  groping  onward  like  one  blind. 

How  long  I  wandered  thus,  I  can  not  tell. 
So  full  of  fear  and  misery  was  my  mind; 
But  soon  I  stood  upon  a  rising  ground 
And  saw  through  distant  meadows  flowing  fair, 
A  noble  stream,  upon  whose  banks  were  groups 
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Of  merry  dancing  damsels;    while  the  sound  From 

Of  harp  and  flute  and  violin  gave  birth  Rise 

To  buoyant  jollity.      The  sight  refreshed  ^  . 

My  drooping  spirits,  fired  my  lagging  feet,  ^^ 

And  down  the  hill  I  strode  to  join  the  throng.  Sun 

Here  on  a  mossy  bank  a  virgin  sate, 
'Mid  roses  rich  and  odorous,  herself 
Brighter  than  roses.       Round  her  evermore, 
Laden  with  roses,  blithesome  damsels  danced, 
Singing  glad  lays  of  love;    while  gentle  youths 
Came  hurrying  hither  o'er  the  fields,  and  each, 
Seizing  a  damsel,  joined  the  dance  and  song 
Then  circling  round  the  virgin  for  a  time. 
They  smiling  broke  the  ring  and  tripped  away, 
Passing  from  sight  amid  the  distant  woods. 
Or  o'er  the  hills;   but  ever  as  they  went 
New  groups  of  damsels  came  with  other  youths, 
And  joined  the  whirling  dance  and  moved  away. 

I  threw  me  down  upon  the  hillock  green 

Beneath  the  virgin's  feet;    and  with  glad  eyes 

Feasted  my  soul  upon  the  merry  rounds; 

And  evermore  in  murmuring  melody, 

That  thrilled  me  with  the  magic  of  the  sound. 

The  virgin  sang.     These  were    the    words    she    sang: 
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THE      SONG      of      PLEASURE 


Hark  to  the  voice  that  the  swallow 
Cheerily  -flings  from  the  azure  \ — 

'*  Pleasure's  awing;    let  us  follow 

Fast  with  the  passing  of  pleasure.'' 


Hark  to  the  meadow-lark  singing 
Over  his  home  in  the  grasses; — 

'^Summer  Iter  sweetness  is  bringing; 
Grasp  the  white  gift  ere  it  passes. 


»» 


Out  of  the  odorous  roses 

Rises  a  voice  to  impel  us, — 
Out  of  the  woods  and  the  closes 

Hark  what  the  melodies  tell  us! 

Doves  in  the  ijuoodlaiid  are  cooing. 

Thrushes  unite  with  the  dove's  songs; 

Heaven  is  warm  for  the  wooing; 

Earth  is  alive  for  the  love  songs. 

Joy  in  the  wealth  of  its  high-tide 

Floods,  as  with  glory,  the  meadows; 

Seize  the  glad  hour  ere  tlte  night-tide 

Comes  with  the  showers  and  the  shadows. 

Come  what  come  will  with  the  morrow, 
Here  are  our  hearts  in  the  day  light! 

Let  us  not  linger,  nor  borrow 

Trouble  from  thought  with  its  pale  light. 
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WHILE  thus  I  listened,  lo,  among  the  maids  From 

Came  one  whose  eyes  were  luminous  d^  stars,         Rise 
Whose  lips  w^ere  rose-buds,  breathing  odorous  ^   . 

songs,  of 

Delirious  songs  that  made  my  blood  run  wild.  Sun 

When,  in  the  tripping  mazes  of  her  dance. 
She  passed  the  lo"wly  couch  whereon  I  lay, 
I  sprang  and  seized  her  struggling  in  my  arms; 
And  lifting  up  my  voice,  I  sang  her  song, 
And  bore  her  in  a  whirl  of  love  and  joy 
Across  the  flowery  fields. 

But  soon  we  came 
Upon  a  brambly  plain  that  rent  our  feet 
And  stayed  our  bleeding  steps  with  piercing  pangs. 
Then  blew  from  out  the  east  a  chilling  wind. 
That  froze  the  very  blood  along  our  veins; 
And  I  could  hear  afar  the  moaning  sea 
Beating  with  icy  hands  upon  the  shore, 
While  blinding  mists  with  trailing  garments  came 
Up-creeping  through  the  dell,  and  a  black  cloud 
Shrouded  the  sun,  and  changed  the  day  to  night. 

I  thought  of  the  sweet  damsel  at  my  side 

And  sought  her  clasp;    but  horror  seized  my  soul, 

For  oh!    I  found  her  not,  though  far  and  wide 

I  searched  amid  the  darkness.      All  the  air 

Now  rang  with  piercing  wails,  like  wintry  winds 

Through  ancient  pine-trees  moaning;    and  the  sound 

Struck  me  all  miserable  with  wild  fear 

And  frenzy,  till  I  fell  upon  the  earth  • 

So  wounded  like  to  death,  that  for  a  time 

The  world  was  wholly  blotted  from  my  mind. 

How  long  I  lay  thus  dead  to  all  the  world 

I  cannot  tell;    but  when  my  heart  began 

To  beat,  the  clouds  were  melting  in  swift  rain, 

And  all  the  meads  were  drenched  in  watery  streams, 

I  rose  upon  my  feet  like  one  overcome 

By  some  rank  opiate,  reeling  to  and  fro, 

When  lo,  mine  ears  were  smitten  by  the  sharp 

And  shuddering  howling  of  a  pack  of  wolves. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  affrighting  cries, 
And  faint  with  fear  I  fled,  in  giddy  haste. 
Across  the  meadows,  through  the  rushing  rain. 
The  ravenous  rout  pursuing.  . 
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From 
Rise 
to 
Set 
of 
Sun 


Here  a  lake, 
Broad-bosomed,  slept,  the  mists  upon  its  face 
Hiding  the  distant  shore.      A  little  skiff 
Upon  the  margin  lay,  with  mast  and  sail, 
Inviting  hope  and  peace  by  sudden  flight. 
I  pushed  it  from  the  strand,  and  leaping  in, 
I  lay  upon  the  bottom,  breathing  free. 
And  found  soft  breezes  bearing  me  from  harm. 

Long  time  upon  the  lake's  wide  margin  sands, 
With  muzzles  pointed  to  the  breaking  clouds. 
And  angry  howls  that  chilled  the  shuddering  veins. 
The  wolves  remained ;    then  turning  with  low  growls 
Of  disappointment,  vanished  in  the  vale, 
And  welcome  silence  came  upon  the  place. 

Now  broke  from  all  the  heavens  the  hurrying  clouds, 

The  rain  ceased,  and  the  mist  in  silver  wreaths 

Uprose  to  greet  the  sun's  returning  rays. 

The  curling  waters  glistened  in  the  light; 

And  from  the  farther  shore,  whose  verdure  shone 

Above  the  sparkling  wavelets  wondrous  fair, 

Came  sounds  of  gentle  music,  and  the  voice 

Of  one  who  sang  sweet  words  that  floated  out 

Upon  the  air  like  odors.       Leaning  o'er 

My  flying  boat,  and  breathing  low  to  catch, 

With  willing  ears,  the  words,  I  heard  this  song: — 

THE      SONG      of      TRUE      LOVE 

Fair  is  the  forehead  of  dawn, 

Bright  is  the  eye  of  the  morning; 

Diamonds  of  dew  on  the  lawn 

Nourish  the  green  theyWe  adorning. 

Sweet  to  the  bee  is  the  rose, 

Careless  and  fair  in  its  free  time; 

Yet  it  but  blooms  to  enclose 

Life  for  the  harvest  and  seed-time. 

Hear  that  delirious  lay! 

Wood  thrushes,  ravishing,  restful; 
Broodeth  the  mate  day  by  day, 

Joyous  and  proud  of  her  nestful. 

Fairer  than  mom  is  the  maid, 

Sweeter  than  music  her  voice  is; 

O'er  her  such  glory  is  laid, 

Man  loves  her  and  lives  and  rejoices. 
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IT   needed  neither  toil  nor  skill  to  bring  Fpom 

My  shallop  safely  to  the  further  shore;  Rise 

For  in  the  bracing  breeze  it  drew  apace  q  . 

Unto  a  point  that  sloped  from  a  green  hill  ^f 

Down  to  the  water's  edge,  a  pleasant  spot  Sun 

With  all  its  beauty  doubled  in  a  tide, 
That  showed  no  ripple  on  its  shining  face. 
Green  as  the  bank  the  wave  was;    and  a  shore 
Of  velvet  verdure  reached  to  where  a  grove 
Of  ancient  trees,  in  sweet  variety. 
Reared  its  green  crown;    oak,  maple,  elm,  beech,  ash, 
Pine,  hemlock,  hackmatack,  fir,  hickory 
Blended  the  shadows  of  their  shapely  boughs 
Across  a  greensward  free  of  underbrush. 

Soon  as  the  shallop  grated  on  the  sand 

I  stepped  ashore,  and  turning  to  the  grove, 

Beheld  a  multitude  of  gentle  forms 

Moving  in  placid  quietude  beneath 

The  overhanging  branches.      Men  and  maidens  fair 

With  love-light  beaming  on  each  countenance. 

All  speaking  words  of  love  that  evermore 

Seemed  echoing  the  woodnotes  of  the  dove. 

Walked  in  the  dappled  shadows  of  the  grove. 

Among  the  blossoming  boughs  a  host  of  birds 

Flitted  and  fluttered,  uttering  happy  songs. 

Whose  silver  sounds  aroused  the  silences 

And  made  the  tree-tops  tremulous  with  glee. 

And  still  the  virgin's  gentle  voice,  that  came 

To  greet  me  on  the  water,  rang  above 

The  bird-songs  and  the  love-songs,  full  of  joy. 

And  looking  farther  I  beheld  a  tower, 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  woodland,  girt 

With  ivy  round-about,  its  doors  unbarred; 

And  from  a  parapet  upon  the  roof, 

Verdant  and  sweet  with  woodbine,  'mid  the  vines 

Leaning,  all  gowned  in  green,  the  virgin  sang. 

Her  brown  hair,  filleted  with  emerald  silk 

Clouded  her  shoulders,  and  enframed  a  face 

Fair  with  a  rare  and  rich  maturity. 

A  crucifix  of  chrysoprase  she  held 

Within  one  hand,  and  one  hand,  open-palmed, 

Was  stretched  in  benediction  o'er  the  pairs 

Of  true-souled  lovers  entering  at  the  door. 
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From  For  from  each  quarter  men  of  serious  mien 

Rise  ^^  maidens,  beaming  like  the  moon  with  love, — 

ex  Pure  love  that  makes  the  lover  nobly  fair, — 

Qf  Drawn  by  the  wondrous  music,  moved  among 

Sun  The  shaded  greenery  of  the  grove,  and  there 

Clasped  hands  and  drew  in  pairs,  like  mated  birds, 
Unto  the  tower,  and  pausing  at  the  door 
The  virgin's  tender  blessing  to  receive, 
Glided  adown  the  wide  and  luminous  hall. 
And  passed  the  postern  portal  benedight. 

And  I  long  tim.e  among  the  shadows  walked, 
My  pulses  beating  with  strange  awe,  my  heart 
All  void  and  weak  for  loneliness;    when  lo! 
Half-hid  amid  a  clump  of  balmy  pines, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  grove  I  saw, 
Like  a  bright  angel,  one  of  gentle  mien 
Moving.     My  heart  leaped  up  with  new-bom  joy, 
Fluttered  and  beat,  and  without  will  of  mine 
Gave  utterance  to  love  in  joyous  songs. 
I  turned  me  to  the  maid.       Her  gentle  eyes 
Met  mine  with  answering  love,  her  mellow  voice 
Blending  with  m-ine  in  music.      We  clasped  hands 
And  through  the  portals  passed  all  benedight. 

We  passed  the  portals,  and  a  wide  ravine 

Opened  before  us,  through  whose  hollow  flowed 

A  silver  stream,  that  sang  between  green  banks 

Sprinkled  with  violets,  yellow,  white  and  blue. 

On  either  hand  dank  ferns  with  odors  wild 

Curled  from  the  sod,  and  spotted  touch-me-not. 

Too  rathe  for  blossoms,  made  rich  greenery 

Up  the  steep  slopes,  where  slender  birches  grew 

And  wide-boughed  chestnuts  gave  their  twilight  shade. 

Among  the  branches  birds  of  every  hue 
Were  building  nests,  and  singing  at  their  toil 
Such  wondrous  melodies  as  filled  the  dell 
With  music  as  from  choirs  of  cherubim. 
The  cat-bird,  with  his  purring  note  of  love, 
Followed  by  bubbling  music,  cheered  his  mate 
While  sedulous  she  set  her  twigs  in  place 
And  formed  her  bower  of  love;    the  bobolink 
Soaring  in  rapturous  song  above  the  dell 
Sprinkled  a  shower  of  dewy  melody  down 
To  soothe  his  loved  one  laboring  in  the  green; 
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The  robin,  on  a  linden's  top-most  bough  From 

Perched,  and  there  piped  his  proud  and  martial  strain,  Rise 

While  from  the  brooklet's  edge  his  busy  wife  q   . 

Brought  clots  of  clay  to  ceil  her  shapely  nest.  q^ 


Sun 


With  dove-like  note  of  love  the  blue-bird  sang, 
Flitting  and  fluttering  from  bough  to  bough, 
The  busy  huswife  in  her  hollow  tree 
Shaping  her  home  the  while  with  happy  heart. 
Sparrow  and  linnet,  oriole,  finch,  and  thrush, 
Tanager,  redwing,  swallow,  meadowlark, 
Grosbeak  with  burning  rose  upon  his  breast. 
And  many  an  other  warbler  fair  of  plume, 
And  loud  with  tuneful  throat,  full  tenderly 
Sang,  in  this  golden  prime  of  hope  and  love. 
The  genial  melodies  of  nesting  time. 

And  passing  down  the  valley,  hand  in  hand, 

Our  hearts  aflame  with  hope  and  happiness, 

Soon  in  the  sunlight  did  we  find  a  spot 

Where  blossoming  woodbine  and  the  sweet-brier'[rose. 

Mingling  their  odors,  flourished.     Like  the  birds 

Singing  amid  our  toil  from  day  to  day 

Under  green  trees  we  built  a  bower  of  love 

And  breathed  the  air  in  ease  and  gratitude. 

The  brook  here  widened,  and  the  hills  that  had. 
Till  now,  on  either  hand  confined  our  view, 
Fell  in  fair  sloves  away;   and  open  fields 
Appeared,  of  maize  and  ripened  rye  and  oats, 
Glowing  all  golden  'neath  the  westering  sun; 
And  pastures,  leaning  from  the  distant  heights 
Down  to  the  water's  edges,  where  we  stood, 
Shone  with  a  glorious  plentitude  of  flowers. 

And  through  the  pastures,  gathering  goldenrod 
And  asters  blue  and  purple,  children  ran, 
Singing  and  shouting  in  their  careless  glee. 
While  sun-browned  toilers  labored  in  the  fields. 

The  trees  stood  dark  upon  the  yellowing  hills. 
Where  herds  of  kine  were  grazing,  and  their  calves. 
With, steps  uncertain,  following.       In  the  dells. 
Embowered  by  hazel  covers,  flocks  of  sheep 
Nibbled  and  browsed,  while  hundreds  of  young  lambs 
Along  the  hill-sides  bleating,  skipped  and  played. 
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And  at  my  side  were  children,  in  whose  eyes 
Shone  pure  reflections  from  my  souls  best  light; 
Whose  voices  seemed  mine  own,  and  filled  my  heart 
With  echoes  out  of  heaven,  so  pleasant  seemed 
Their  music;    like  the  lambs  they  skipped  and  played. 
And  in  the  joy  of  childhood  innocence 
Made  merry  all  the  vale  wherein  we  walked. 

The  air  was  rich  with  breath  of  ripened  fruit, 

Apples  and  grapes  and  peaches.     Bobolinks, 

New-fledged,  were  flocking  southward,  with  quick  notes 

Ringing  in  tinkling  tones  along  the  hills; 

And  in  the  valley  sloping  down  the  west 

Whereto  the  stream  was  hurrying,  I  heard 

A  woman  singing;    and  her  golden  voice 

Flooded  the  world  with  music.     Thus  she  sang: — 


THE        SONG        OF        FRUITION 


Out  of  thy  holy  hand, 

Father  of  love, 
Blessings,  like  golden  sand, 

Fall  from  above, 
Lighting  with  joy  the  land; 

Blessings  a  millionfold 

Falling  like  grains  of  gold, 
Boons  front  thy  hollow  hand. 

Father  of  love. 

La,  how  the  apple-tree 

There  by  the  road — 

Brown  with  maturity — 
Bows  to  its  load'. 

Fulness  to  wasting,  see! 

Food  for  the  passing  time. 
Seed  for  the  coming  prime] 

Aye  shall  an  apple-tree 
Stand  by  the  road. 


That  is  the  redwing's  note 

Down  in  the  fen'. 
Hark  how  his  joyous  throat 

Whistles  again! 
There,  in  his  glossy  coat. 

Sits  he  all  gratitude 

Over  his  growing  brood; 
Aye  shall  a  redwing's  note 

Sound  from  the  fen. 

Love  is  alive  today 

Under  the  sun; 
Children  and  lambkins  play^ 

Frolic  and  run; 
While  the  old  pass  away. 

There's  no  ingratitude^ 

Seeing  their  youth  renewed^ 
Seeing  love's  flood  today 

Under  the  sun. 


So  from  thy  hollow  hand, 

Father  of  love. 
Blessings,  like  golden  sand, 

Fall  from  above, 
Lighting  with  joy  the  land; 

Blessings  a  millionfold 

Falling  like  grains  of  gold 
Out  of  thy  holy  hand. 

Father  of  love. 
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A  WOODED  place,  on  either  side  the  stream,  From 

That  wider  grew  and  deeper,   as  it  fell  Rise 

Down  the  far-reaching  slope,  soon  drew  my  steps;  ^ 

And  entering^  I  beheld,  amid  the  shade,  w 

A  russet  tower,  overgrown  with  reddening  vines,  Sun 

Profuse  of  foliage,  so  profuse,  indeed, 
That  little  of  the  light  that  fell  thereon 
Entered  the  shadowed  windows.       *Mid  the  vines 
A  dame,  in  russet  robed,  appeared  and  sang 
The  soothing  song  whose  notes  had  drawn  me  here. 

Beneath  the  tower  a  narrow  gateway  oped. 
Arching  and  shrouded  under  russet  vines; 
And  througji  the  gateway  men  and  matrons  passed; 
Hastening  they  passed,  as  on  an  urgent  quest, 
Sered  by  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  way. 

And  I,  upon  the  brookside  standing,  saw 

My  face  reflected  in  the  deepened  tide. 

Wrinkled  and  grizzled  grown;    alas,  how  changed 

From  the  reflection  in  the  morning  rill! 

Me,  too,  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  way 

Had  sered, — ^the  hastening  of  my  urgent  quest. 

And  pausing  not,  I  passed  the  narrow  gate 
Into  a  land  of  autumn,  where  the  leaves 
Were  falling,  and  the  sedges  by  the  stream 
Were  sighing,  withered  in  a  lonesome  wind, 
The  breath  of  coming  winter.       Far  away 
The  sun  was  sinki  g  in  a  rosy  sea, 
Whose  surges,  breaking  on  the  sounding  shore. 
Made  mournful  music  to  my  listening  soul. 

O,  strange,  sad  sea,  thy  mournful  music  comes. 
Like  winds  that  wail  among  the  winter  pines. 
What  time  the  earth,  in  icy  slumber  bound. 
Is  waiting  for  the  touch  of  spring,  to  rise 
Amid  the  joy  and  beauty  of  new  life. 

O,  infinite  sea,  beside  thy  shore  I  wait, 

In  deepening  twilight,  and  the  struggling  ray 

Of  stars  that  o'er  thy  bosom  rise  and  shine. 

Upon  thy  shore  I  linger;    for  I  know 

That  o'er  thy  wave  my  way  lies;    and  I  wait, 

With  fearless  heart,  the  coming  of  my  bark,    • 

To  bear  me  to  the  beauty  of  new  life. 
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/  Stand  on  the  shore  alone. 

The  sun  is  sunk  in  the  sea, 
The  stars  arise  in  the  darkening  skies. 
One  by  one,  and  like  angel  eyes. 
They  are  gazing  down  where  my  dead  past  lies. 

But  they  bring  no  fear  to  me. 

They  bring  no  fear  to  me. 

As  I  stand  on  the  shore  alone-. 
Though  the  light  of  each  star  thai  shines  from  afar 
Is  but  a  flaming  torch  of  war, 
I  shield  my  Jteart  'neath  the  sheltering  scar 

That  stands  by  the  surging  sea. 

But  the  sea,  with  its  waves  so  wild, 

Is  dashing  against  the  shore. 
And  though  I  abide  in  my  cell,  and  hide. 
My  boat  is  afloat  on  the  flooding  tide; 
Ah,  soon  away  on  the  surge  Vll  ride. 

And  the  world  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
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ARISTOCRACY  VERSUS   DEMOCRACY;    THE   STRUGGLE 

FOR  SUPREMACY 


THE  RISE  OP  THE  COMMONALITY  IN  OLD  ENGLAND  AND 
ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SOVEREIGNITY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONNECTICUT  THE    BIRTHPLACE   OP   THE  BALLOT 

It  is  a  significant  historical  fact  of  much  interest  in  these  days  following  the  election  of  a  President  oi 
the  American  Republic  that  the  idea  of  a  popular  baUot  originated  in  Connecticut.  The  system  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  days  of  Thomas  Hooker,  the  father  of  Democracy,  and  in  tracing  the  development  of  free  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Whiton  brings  to  light  many  imxxtrtant  historical  truths.  "  I  have  endeavored,"  he  saye  "  to 
rapidly  follow  some  of  these  streams  through  their  valleys  from  the  remoter  past,  till  they  blend  into  the 
great  stream  of  New  England  liberty.  **  He  analyzes  the  characters  of  "  two  great  men  of  our  early  history, 
John  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Hooker."  Mr.  Whiton's  reference  to  the  x>088ible  relationship  of  John  Pjrm.  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  Thomas  Hooker,  is  of  much  interest.  In  speaking  of  it  he  says :  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  collections  of  Pym's  letters  or  papers  in  existence,  but  if  there  are  such  they  may 
possiUy  throw  some  further  light  on  this  possible  relationship."  Mr.  Whiton  is  a  prominent  manufacturer 
and  student  of  constitutional  history   residing  in  New  London,  Connecticut — ^Bditor 

BY 

L.   E.   WHITON 

New  London  County  Historical  Society 


THE  English  speaking  race 
and  people  seem  in  these 
later  times  to  be  the  '*  chosen 
people "  for  wonderful 
achievement  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  civilization  and  progress.  The 
growth  and  rapid  development  in  all 
influence  and  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion, when  compared  with  any  other 
living  race  or  language.  Apparently 
its  vital  power  in  modem  history  is 
the  result  of  a  blending  of  the  divinely 
established  ideal  and  spiritual  teach- 
ings of  an  ancient  chosen  people,  with 
the  force  and  vigor  of  a  race  of  great 
courage,  and  physical  power,  and 
endurance;  and  so  in  England  and 
in  English  history,  we  can  see  the 
gradual  and  orderly  growth  of  social 
forces  into  political  institutions  with 


which  New  England  and  Connecticut 
history  is  most  intimately  connected. 

In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times 
there  were  leaders  of  the  people,  but 
no  hereditary  chiefs  or  kings.  The 
rude  freedom  of  the  people  found 
expression  in  the  ancient  town-moot, 
where  the  freemen  and  farmers  met 
in  the  broad  shadow  of  some  spread- 
ing oak,  or  on  the  village  green,  to 
regulate  their  own  civil  affairs. 

The  growth  of  numbers  brought 
villages  into  contact;  and  the  shire- 
moot  was  the  natural  development, 
where  the  deputies  from  the  adjoin- 
ing villages  could  meet  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  regulation  of  affairs  in 
which  they  were  mutually  interested. 
But  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  race, 
distance  and  lack  of  communication 
made  any  large  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple impossible.    The  natural  result 
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was  a  series  of  comparatively  inde- 
pendent free  communities,  with 
enough  common  interests  to  bind 
them  together  against  more  distant 
groups,  or  a  foreign  foe,  but  making 
up  a  nation  somewhat  lacking  in 
true  cohesive  power.  All  this  natural 
freedom  of  Anglo-Saxon  government 
in  communities  of  mutual  interest 
was  suddenly  overthrown  by  the 
Norman  Conquest,  in  1066,  which 
introduced  a  foreign  King,  who  im- 
mediately claimed  all  the  lands  by 
conquest,  and  rewarded  his  followers 
with  the  homesteads  of  the  conquered 
people,  thus  establishing  a  feudal  sys- 
tem under  which  the  people  became 
serfs  attached  to  the  soil  and  ruled 
arbitrarily  by  the  feudal  lords  or 
barons;  but  there  was  left  the  spirit 
of  the  old  individual  freedom  among 
the  people;  and  the  strong  Saxon 
stream  still  flowed  on,  tempering 
the  alien  race  into  a  mixture,  in 
-which  the  Saxon  idea  of  freedom  and 
liberty  was  preserved  in  a  true  nation- 
ality. 

If  at  first  the  two  races  were  in 
conflict,  the  mixture  of  blood  and 
heredity  rapidly  changed  this  con- 
dition; and  in  1215  we  see  the  cur- 
rent of  ancient  freedom  strong  enough 
to  break  down  and  greatly  weaken 
the  power  of  the  King.  The  Magna 
Charta,  or  great  charter  of  King  John, 
the  ** Palladium  of  EngUsh  Liberty," 
holds  a  most  important  place  in  his- 
tory, both  because  it  was  very  com- 
plete, and  also  because  it  marked 
the  rising  power  of  the  people,  having 
been  obtained  by  strong  men  of  the 
newly  mixed  blood,  by  force  of  arms, 
from  a  King  whose  resistance  was 
futile. 


But  the  contest  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Norman,  the  people  and  the 
King,  was  still  active,  with  advan- 
tage often  with  the  King.  Fifty 
years  later  the  people  gained  once 
more,  under  a  constitution  pro- 
claimed by  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
was  victorious  over  the  King 'in  the 
Battle  of  Lewes,  and  who  afterward 
called  the  first  true  parliament  of 
the  people.  Knights  had  been  sum- 
moned to  former  councils;  but  never 
before  had  representatives  from  the 
towns  been  called  to  sit  in  council 
with  the  bishops,  barons  and  knights; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  main  reliance 
of  the  successful  rebel  was  upon  the 
Commons.  The  power  of  the  Com- 
mons continued  to  grow,  and  about 
1300  it  acquired,  or  successfully  as- 
serted, the  right  of  taxation,  then 
formally  yielded  by  the  King  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  lay- 
ing English  foundation  for  the  claim, 
afterward  such  an  important  matter 
in  our  own  history,  that  there  must 
be  no  taxation  without  representation. 

The  old  Saxon  and  Norman  races 
were  now  fairly  fused  into  a  vigorous 
but  crude  nation,  not  yet  refined  by 
that  ancient  spiritual  fire  first  re- 
vealed to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush, 
and  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
pillar  of  fire  slowly  leading  the  chosen 
people  up  out  of  the  wilderness  in 
their  approach  toward  the  promised 
land.  The  history  is  of  wars  and 
factions;  impulsive  rebellions  and 
violated  promises,  sometimes  favor- 
able to  the  people,  sometimes  to  the 
King,  but  all  the  time  strengthening 
the  race  spirit  and  the  hardy  physical 
vigor  which  was  afterward  to  be  so 
profoundly  affected  by  the  spiritual 
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forces,  whose  advance  guard  came  in 
the  form  of  WicklifiE's  EngUsh  Bible. 
The  spiritual  fires  were  soon  thor- 
oughly kindled  by  brands  scattered 
from  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  which 
now  blazed  so  fiercely  through  the 
kingdom.  The  power  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  ministers  of  the 
King  was  also  asserted  by  the  Com- 
mons at  about  the  same  time.  An 
early  effect  of  the  spiritual  forces  was 
to  definitely  shape  the  English  nation 
into  its  permanent  form.  The  feudal 
lords  or  barons  were  largely  extin- 
guished by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
leaving  the  forces  of  the  people  and 
of  the  King  organized  for  a  greater 
struggle  than  ever;  and  the  people 
were  already  in  a  more  favorable 
position  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  time,  judged,  of  course,  by 
the  standards  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing;  the  rapid  development  of 
hardy  maritime  adventure  so  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica; the  distribution  of  printed  Bibles 
and  the  growth  of  all  English  litera- 
ture ;  the  intensity  of  feeling  aroused 
everywhere  by  the  reformation,  all 
•are  springs  which  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  assertion  of  class  privi- 
lege and  royal  prerogative  on  the 
other;  until  finally  the  early  years  of 
the  17th  century  see  the  great  strug- 
gle fairly  on,  and  tremendous  issues 
joined.  The  stream  of  liberty  and 
freedom  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  ever;  and  the  bounds  are  set 
more  firmly.  A  great  overflow  is 
certain,  and  its  purest  stream  reached 
our   shores   at   Plymouth,   in    1620, 


where  in  ^'ye  presence  of  God  and 
of  one  another,"  the  signers  of  the 
Mayflower  compact  covenanted  them- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body  poli- 
tic, which  we  may  beHeve  was  divinely 
ordered,  as  beginning  the  great  reser- 
voir of  Uberty  for  all  the  world.  We 
are,  therefore,  greatly  interested  in 
the  troubled  times  of  James  and 
Charles,  and  especially  in  the  men 
who  were  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
The  editor  and  the  perfected  print- 
ing press  have  now  become  the  great 
popular  teachers ;  on  many  accounts, 
unfortunately,  usurping  the  posit  on 
occupied  by  the  preacher  and  the 
pulpit  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak. 
The  great  preachers  and  churchmen 
of  this  time  were  leaders,  both  for  the 
people  and  for  the  King,  and  the 
contest  was  fiercest  between  them. 
Thomas  Hooker  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  directness  of  appeal  and 
in  ability  to  secure  and  hold  the  at- 
tention of  great  audiences,  both  of 
the  common  people  and  of  the  more 
thoughtful  leaders.  He  was  just 
taking  his  degree  in  1611  (at  the  age 
of  twenty-five)  when  King  James 
began  the  fight  against  the  Commons 
of  England  by  dissolving  his  first 
parliament.  Apparently  Hooker  was 
distinguished  more  for  the  deep  spir- 
ituality of  his  thought,  and  the  direct- 
ness of  his  style  and  teaching,  than 
for  popular  controversy ;  but  he  was 
intensely  in  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  though  very  significantly 
permitted  to  reside  and  lecture  near 
London  much  later  than  some  of  the 
other  leaders,  he  was  forced  to  fly  at 
last;  and  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
left  England    for  Holland  in   1630, 
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having  previously  taught  for  a  time, 
with  John  Eliot  (then  a  young  man 
of  about  twenty-four,  afterward  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  as  an  assistant).  The  pow- 
erful influence  of  Hooker  upon  Eliot 
may  be  noted  in  many  similarities  of 
character.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  pos- 
sibly a  significant  circumstance  that 
there  are  no  authentic  portraits  of 
either,  which  may  indicate  modesty 
of  character,  or  lack  of  means:  but 
for  men  of  such  prominence,  it  seems 
fair  to  infer  the  former.  Eliot  ap- 
pears to  have  fled  directly  to  New 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1631. 
Hooker  stayed  a  short  time  in  Hol- 
land, but  apparently  preferred  the 
freer  conditions  of  New  England,  and 
reached  Boston  in  1633.  Of  his  fam- 
ily history,  comparatively  little  is 
known  except  that  he,  like  many 
great  leaders,  was  a  true  son  of  the 
people,  gifted  with  a  great  intellect, 
and  a  spiritual  force  bom  of  the 
troubled  times.  Hooker's  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  a  long  time  an 
overseer  or  superintendent  of  the 
landed  property  and  estates  of  a  cer- 
tain Digby  family,  and  is  referred 
to  in  some  of  the  records  as  '*Mr." 
Hooker,  indicating  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  community. 
Thomas  Hooker  is  known  to  have 
entered  Cambridge  in  March,  1604, 
as  a  "Sizar,"  under  the  necessity  of 
working  himself  through  and,  with 
many  others  in  like  circumstances, 
aided  in  serving  the  tables  during  his 
first  year;  possibly  an  impress  of 
this  early  experience  survives  in  the 
phrase  in  a  certain  letter  to  Win- 
throp,  to  be  referred  to  later  on, 
wherein  he  mentions  a   certain  dis- 


cussion as  coming  "on  with  the  salt 
and  going  off  with  the  voyder,"  the 
voider  being  a  tray  in  which  rem- 
nants of  food  were  removed  after 
the  meal. 

Some  few  years  before  his  departure 
from  England  for  Holland  he  married 
the  companion  and  nurse  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  which  was  his 
home,  while  stationed  as  a  preacher 
in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  was  also  bravely  cham- 
pioned by  party  leaders  in  the  Par- 
liaments which  King  James  and  King 
Charles  so  fiercely  challenged.  Among 
these  great  leaders  of  the  Conunons 
who  boldly  asserted  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  people  there  were  two 
or  three  pre-eminent  men,  none  more 
famous  than  John  Hampden  and 
John  Pym.  Of  the  two,  Hampden 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  greater 
popular  magnetism  and  to  have  won 
a  somewhat  warmer  place  in  the  pop- 
ular affection:  but  Pym  was  the 
greater  parliamentary  leader,  freely 
recognized  as  such  by  Hampden,  and 
the  great  founder  of  party  govern- 
ment in  England.  Both  men  were 
demanded,  with  three  others,  in  a 
scene  of  thrilling  dramatic  interest, 
by  Charles  I,  of  Parliament »  for 
arrest  and  execution  as  enemies  of 
the  King;  but  were  so  ably  defended 
by  the  speaker  and  their  associates, 
that  Charles  was  obUged  to  retire 
discomfitted  amid  cheers  for  parlia- 
mentary privilege;  and  the  breach 
between  King  and  people  was  still 
further  widened.  We  are  told  of 
Pym  that  his  wife,  *' Anna  Hooker/* 
died  in  1620,  and  that  he  enteted 
parliament  for  the  first  time  in  1621 
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We  have  also  learned  that  in  the 
Marfield  family  of  our  Thomas  Hooker 
there  were  four  sisters,  "one  of  whom 
married  a  revolutionist  by  the  name 
of  Pym."  Thus  an  intimate  con- 
nection and  bond  of  union  between 
Thomas  Hooker,  afterwards  of  Con- 
necticut, and  John  Pym,  the  great 
leader  of  the  people  in  the  early  years 
of  the  long  Parliament,  seems  appar- 
ent. There  are  many  interesting 
items  which  seem  to  throw  the  fur- 
ther light  of  internal  evidence  to 
support  this  inference.  They  were 
of  nearly  the  same  age,  Pym  having 
been  bom  in  1584,  and  Hooker  in 
1586.  Pym  first  becomes  prominent 
by  a  speech  in  the  Parliament  of 
1621,  and  for  seeking  to  organize 
all  loyal  protestants  under  an  oath 
of  association.  This  Parliament  so 
offended  King  James  by  its  declara- 
tion that  "their  privileges  were  the 
ancient  and  tmdoubted  birthright  of 
the  English  people,"  that  he  sent  for 
the  Journals  of  the  Commons  and 
tore  this  record  out  with  his  own 
hands.  Pym  was  imprisoned  for 
three  months  after  the  dissolution  of 
this  Parliament,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  his  personal  connection 
with  the  Declaration.  In  the  next 
Parliament,  Pym  pleaded  for  the 
restoration  of  the  silenced  Puritan 
clergy.  In  the  Parliament  of  1626 
he  was  a  manager  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham.  In  1628  he 
was  a  signer  and  ardent  advocate  of 
the  famous  Petition  of  Right,  which 
the  King  signed  under  financial  stress, 
and  which  became  known  as  the 
second  great  Charter  of  English  Lib- 
erty. The  Parliament  of  1629  was 
also  still  disposed  to  assert  the  peo- 


ple's rights,  and  was  dissolved  by 
the  King,  who  thereupon  asserted 
the  royal  prerogative  and  vigorously 
attempted  to  govern  without  a  Par- 
liament. For  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High 
Commissions,  the  various  Councils, 
ship  money,  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  forced  loans,  served  to  deeply 
stir  the  people.  Apparently,  with 
the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament, 
the  protection  which  Pym,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons,  may  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  Hooker,  was  of 
necessity  withdrawn,  thus  forcing 
him  to  flee,  after  having  been  per- 
mitted to  teach  his  principles  of  pop- 
ular freedom  for  a  longer  period  than 
many  others  of  much  less  power. 
Eliot,  his  assistant,  reached  Boston 
in  1631;  and  Hooker,  after  about 
two  years  in  Holland,  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1633,  in  the  full  power  and 
maturity  of  vigorous  manhood,  his 
lips  touched  with  living  coals,  and 
his  spirit  fired  with  a  devotion  to 
those  principles  of  liberty  find  equal- 
ity which  are  the  very  comer  stones 
of  true  democracy.  He  was  gladly 
welcomed  by  another  great  New 
Englander,  whose  name  is  also  nobly 
written  in  many  pages  of  our  colonial 
history. 

John  Winthrop,  then  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  also  a  very  relig- 
ious man,  profoundly  affected  by  all 
matters  of  faith  and  pious  observ- 
ance. It  even  seems  a  little  ludi- 
crous to  read  the  minute  record  of 
his  early  religious  experiences,  which 
are  faithfully  set  down  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual  autobiography,  beginning 
somewhat  before  the  age  of  twelve, 
and    furnishing    a   very    remarkable 
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instance  of  the  influence,  or  perhaps 
the  reflection,  of  prevalent  religious 
discussion  among  his  elders.  The 
many  contrasts  between  Winthrop 
and  Hooker,  who  in  later  life  were  to 
become  firm  friends  and  associates 
in  many  great  matters,  were  strongly 
marked  by  the  circumstances  of 
birth;  for  the  parents  of  John  Win- 
throp were  of  landed  estate,  and  of 
substance  and  repute  for  several 
generations.  His  grandfather,  Adam 
Winthrop,  a  rich  clothier  of  Suffolk, 
and  for  several  years  master  of  the 
famous  cloth  workers  company  of 
London,  had  purchased  Groton  Manor 
in  1544.  There  was  also  family  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  Dr.  John 
Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells — an 
aunt  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mildmay. 

Destined  to  somewhat  remarkable 
achievements  matrimonially  as  well 
as  politically,  John  Winthrop  early 
launched  upon  this  part  of  his  career, 
qtiite  omitting  his  bachelors  degree, 
and  leaving  college  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  become  a  benedict, 
marrying  in  1605,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  family,  one  of  whom  had 
been  knighted  in  the  previous  year. 
A  certain  thrift  seems  to  have  some- 
what characterized  the  Governor  in 
this  line  of  adventure,  for  it  is  in- 
cidently  set  down  that  she  brought 
her  husband  a  "large  portion  of 
outward  estate;"  and  in  his  subse- 
quent similar  enterprises,  this  prec- 
edent seems  to  have  been  quite  care- 
fully observed.  But,  since  he  was 
a  lawyer,  and  had  become  a  full 
fledged  justice  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
we  can  the  more  readily  understand 
the  power  of  precedent  in  such  a  case. 


The  contrasts  between  Winthrop  and 
Hooker  are  marked  also  by  the 
voluminous  abundance  of  personal 
record  in  the  case  of  Winthrop,  and 
of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  every 
such  record  in  the  case  of  Hooker. 
Even  Winthrop  himself  seems  to  see, 
in  looking  back  over  some  of  this 
early  record,  that  the  "vice  of  self- 
esteem  infested  him." 

After  eleven  years,  and  six  chil- 
dren, his  first  wife  died.  A  second 
wife  **of  old  family,"  and  an  infant 
child,  died  within  a  year  after  his 
second  marriage;  and  in  1618  his 
third  marriage  occurred,  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyndal^ 
who  also  welcomed  the  new  comers 
in  Boston  in  1633,  and  was  the 
Governor's  companion  for  nearly  thir- 
ty years. 

The  record  does  not  disclose  any 
special  activity  on  the  part  of  Win- 
throp in  the  important  events  of  these 
days  of  Puritan  and  other  struggles, 
save  the  growing  practice  of  law  and 
the  accumulation  of  estate.  But  it 
is  very  clear  that  his  great  ability  in 
his  chosen  profession  rapidly  gained 
him  influential  clients ;  and  also  that 
his  principal  associates  were  men  of 
aristocratic,  but  Puritan,  position 
and  influence;  and  therefore  in  es- 
pecial danger  from  the  unjust  taxa- 
tion and  forced  loans  now  being  de- 
manded by  the  King.  So  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  came  about,  apparently  as 
a  safe  retreat  from  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing difficulties  and  threatened  over- 
taxation and  insecurity  in  England, 
under  the  exactions  of  Charles  I. 
Winthrop 's  connection  with  the  col- 
ony   appears   to    have    come    about 
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suddenly,  very  possibly  as  counsel, 
or  because  of  his  legal  repute,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Charter  and  Com- 
pany to  Massachusetts  occurred  early 
in  1630,  the  government  consisting 
of  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Dudley,  and  eighteen  magis- 
trates or  assistants,  to  be  annually 
elected  by  all  the  members:  and  so 
came  another  and  somewhat  different 
stream  into  the  great  Western  reser- 
voir of  liberty.  We  have  not  time 
to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of  the  first 
two  or  three  years;  but  in  a  short 
time,  under  the  new  conditions,  the 
essentials  qualities  of  each  man  stood 
out  in  bold  relief.  Winthrop  by  all 
inheritance,  association,  and  educa- 
tion was  an  aristocrat  of  the  best  type, 
loyal  to  the  King,  but  consistently 
Puritan  in  religion.  There  were  some 
democratic  tendencies  in  his  com- 
pany, which  the  first  two  or  three 
years'  contact  with  the  new  world, 
and  with  the  men  of  the  already  old 
Plymouth  Colony,  seems  to  have  con- 
siderably strengthened.  Some  rather 
stormy  scenes  occurred  in  the  early 
attempts  to  interpret  the  rights  and 
powers  conferred  by  the  famous 
Charter,  and  Deputy  Governor  Dud- 
ley put  some  rather  awkward  ques- 
tions as  to  the  ground  and  limits  of 
Winthrop 's  authority,  citing  several 
specific  cases  wherein  the  deputy  and 
the  assistants  appear  to  have  been 
quite  superfluous,  except  as  orna- 
ments of  the  government.  But  the 
questioning  does  not  disclose  any 
proper  ground  for  complaint  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  acts;  and  the 
purity  of  Winthrop *s  motives,  and 
his  masterly  ability  and  loyalty  to 
the  true  welfare  of  the  Bay  Company 


of  Massachusetts  have  always  been 
fully  recognized.  It  was  into  such 
scenes  that  Hooker  and  his  fellow 
passengers,  among  them  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  entered,  in  September, 
1633.  Hooker,  an  intensely  earnest 
and  spiritual  minister,  of  towering 
intellect,  and  with  all  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  democracy  in  his 
heredity,  education,  and  sympathy; 
and  Cotton,  of  quite  opposite  con- 
viction in  matters  of  government, 
both  of  Church  and  State,  but  also 
of  profound  learning  and  great  repu- 
tation. Hooker  appears  always  to 
have  held  the  friendly  regard  and 
esteem  of  Winthrop,  but  was  the 
guest  of  Dudley  upon  arrival ;  and  on 
account  of  his  sympathies,  naturally 
became  identified  with  the  demo- 
cratic, and  then  comparatively  weak- 
er party  in  the  Bay.  as  pastor  at 
Newtown,  afterward  Cambridge ; 
while  Cotton  immediately  became 
connected  in  an  official  way  with  the 
Church  in  Boston.  It  is  interesting 
as  a  query,  but  hardly  profitable  to 
discuss,  the  relative  social  influences 
also  at  work  in  the  colony  at  this 
time.  From  what  has  com.e  down 
to  us  by  way  of  tradition  regarding 
the  real  color  of  the  Boston  blood, 
we  can  perhaps  assume  that  the  great 
questions  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy may  have  also  agitated  the 
social  world  somewhat;  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  some  **  dis- 
tinctions" between  the  women  of 
Boston  and  Newtown,  as  well  as 
"differences"  between  their  husbands ; 
long  since,  however,  happily  obscured 
in  the  deep  blue  haze  which  now 
hangs  over  the  whole  region.  That 
these    distinctions    increased    some- 
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what  is  indicated  by  an  action  of 
the  General  Court,  taken  a  few 
years  later  and  reported  by  Govenor 
Winthrop  as  follows: 

**The  Court: 

**  Taking  into  consideration  the 
**  great  disorder  general  through  the 
'*cotintry  in  costliness  of  apparel,  and 
''following  new  fashions,  sent  for  the 
"elders  of  the  churches,  and  con- 
"f erred  with  them  about  it,  and  laid 
"it  upon  them,  as  belonging  to  them, 
"to  redress  it,  by  urging  it  upon  the 
"consciences  of  the  people,  which 
"they  promised  to  do.  But  little  was 
"done  about  it,  for  divers  of  the  elder* s 
''wives,  etc.,  were  in  some  measure 
''partners  in  this  general  disorder,** 

The  advent  of  Hooker  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  powerful  stimilus 
in  all  thos^  matters  relating  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  Charter, 
heretofore  interpreted  almost  solely 
by  Winthrop.  We  are  told  in  Hub- 
bard's General  History  "that  after 
Mr,  Hooker*s  coming  over  it  was  no- 
ticed thai  many  of  the  freeman  grew 
to  be  very  jealous  of  their  liberties,** 
We  should  remember  that  Hooker 
came  in  September,  i6jj,  and  was 
settled  as  pastor  at  Newtown  in 
October.  In  the  Spring  of  i6jf, 
Winthrop  records  "that  notice  of  the 
General  Court  to  be  held  on  May 
14th,  being  sent  out,  the  freemen 
deputed  two  of  each  town  to  meet 
and  consider  of  such  matters  as  they 
were  to  take  order  in,  at  the  same 
general  court,  who  having  met  de- 
sired a  sight  of  the  Patent,  and,  con- 
ceiving thereby  that  all  their  laws 
should  be  made  at  the  general  court, 
repaired  to  the  (Jovemor  to  advise 
with  him  about  it,   and  about  the 


abrogating  of  some  orders  formerly 
made." 

A  clear  picture  of  an  aristocratic 
believer  in  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
magistrate  is  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's reply,  which  appears  in  the 
record  as  follows: 

"He  told  them  that  when  the 
Patent  was  granted,  the  number  of 
the  freemen  was  supposed  to  be  so 
few  as  they  might  well  join  in  mak- 
ing laws;  but  now  they  were  grown 
so  great  a  body  as  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  make  or  execute  laws, 
but  they  must  choose  others  for  that 
purpose;  and  that  howsoever  it 
would  be  necessary  hereafter,  to  have 
a  select  company  to  intend  that  work, 
yet  for  the  present  they  were  not 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  qualified  for  such,  a  business; 
neither  could  the  coromonwealth  bear 
the  loss  of  time  of  so  many  as  must 
intend  it;  yet  this  they  might  do 
at  present;  viz.,  they  might,  at  the 
general  court,  make  an  order  that 
once  in  the  year  a  certain  number 
should  be  appointed  (upon  summons 
from  the  Governor)  to  revise  all  laws, 
etc.,  and  to  reform  what  they  found 
amiss  therein;  but  not  to  make  any 
new  laws,  but  prefer  their  greivances 
to  the  Court  of  Assistants;  and  that 
no  assessment  should  be  laid  upon 
the  country  without  the  consent  of 
such  a  committee." 

A  note  by  the  eminent  scholar  who 
prepared  the  journal  for  publication 
says  that  "no  country  on  earth  can 
afford  the  perfect  history  of  any  event 
more  interesting  to  its  inhabitants 
than  that  which  is  here  related." 

"Winthrop  seems  to  have  spoken 
like  an  absolute  sovereign  deigning 
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to  grant  a  favor  to  his  subjects  by 
admitting  them  to  representation  at 
court.  Such  was  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  assemblies,  in  other  nations, 
of  delegates  of  the  people,  by  whom 
some  influence  of  the  majority  is 
imparted  to  the  government." 
[,Si  An  indication  that  the  freemen 
were  "jealous  of  their  liberties," 
appears  through  the  efforts  of  the 
aristocratic  Cotton  in  his  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  this  general  court  of 
May,  1634,  who  "delivered  the  doc- 
trine" that  **a  magistrate  ought  not 
to  be  turned  into  the  condition  of 
a  private  man"  by  the  people  any 
more  than  a  "freeman  ought  to  be 
turned  out  of  his  free  hold"  by  the 
magistrate,  without  "just  cause," 
determined  in  a  "public  trial."  We 
are  told  that  this  doctrine  "fell  in 
question"  in  the  Court,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  ministers 
being  asked,  it  was  referred  to  "fur- 
ther consideration,"  which  quite  sig- 
nificantly does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
ported. Evidently  this  was  theology, 
about  which  the  doctors  dis£^eed. 
The  "spirit  of  freemen"  regarding 
their  liberties  is  also  apparent  by 
the  way  in  which  they  immediately 
exceeded  the  bounds  so  graciously 
set  for  them  by  the  Governor,  in  the 
previous  interview  with  the  dele- 
gation which  ''desired  a  sight  of  the 
Patent,"  for  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  new  Grovemor  (this 
time  Dudley),  ''chosen  by  papers,** 
as  Winthrop  records:  and  this  is 
indeed  a  noteworthy  record,  as  it  is 
the  first  political  use  of  the  ballot  of 
which  we  have  any  history.  It  is 
rather  funny,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to    note  Winthrop's  remark 


that  "many  good  orders  were  made 
at  this  Court;"  for  besides  electing 
someone  else  to  be  Governor,  it  re- 
stored provisions  of  the  Charter; 
repealed  orders  of  previous  Courts, 
imposed  a  fine  (afterward  remitted) 
upon  the  Court  of  Assistants  for  ex- 
ceeding their  authority  in  a  certain 
case;  enlarged  the  liberty  of  the 
towns;  forbade  the  assistants  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  Court 
without  leave,  under  penalty  of  a 
fine;  required  Governor  Winthrop 
to  render  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  public  funds  and 
property;  and  ordained  a  regular 
representation  of  the  towns  in  the 
General  Courts  by  deputies  clothed 
with  all  powers,  excepting  only,  the 
matter  of  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  other  officers  wherein  "every 
freeman  is  to  give  his  own  voice." 

Surely  this  list  of  "many  good 
laws"  betokens  a  very  notable 
achievement  of  the  freemen,  consider- 
ing Winthrop's  earlier  statement  that 
"for  the  present  they  were  not  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  qualified  for  such  a  business." 

We  can  readily  believe  that  such 
a  thorough  discussion  and  assertion 
of  the  principles  of  democracy  could 
not  have  occurred  without  being  ac- 
companied by  some  deep  seated 
social  disturbances  also;  and  we  are 
told  that  Cotton  wrote  a  certain 
letter  about  this  time,  to  Lord  Say 
&  Sele,  in  which  he  made  this  state- 
ment: "Democracy  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  Gk>d  ever  did  ordain  as  a 
fit  government  either  for  church  or 
commonwealth."  Undoubtedly  this 
sweeping  assertion  of  power  by  the 
people  was  a  popular  reaction  against 
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certain  proposals  from  some  Puritan 
peers  in  England,  that  in  considera- 
tion of  hereditary  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  they  would 
graciously  transplant  themselves  and 
their  estates  to  Massachusetts.  It 
can  readily  be  imagined  that  after 
reports  of  the  **many  good  laws"  of 
the  General  Court  of  1634  had  reached 
them,  they  were  less  anxious  to  trans- 
plant hereditary  institutions  to  these 
inhospitable  shores.  Out  of  the  agi- 
tations of  this  memorable  year  there 
seems  finally  to  have  come  some 
detennination  by  the  people  of  New- 
town to  move  their  town  elsewhere. 
Some  expeditions  had  already  been 
sent  to  Connecticut  to  examine  the 
country,  and  in  the  Fall  General 
Court  '*many  things  were  agreed  and 
concluded  which  do  not  appear  upon 
record ;  but  the  main  business  which 
caused  the  adjournment  of  the  Court 
was  about  the  removal  of  Newtown." 
It  appears  that  they  had  leave  at  the 
previous  Court  which  **made  many 
good  laws"  to  look  out  some  place 
for  enlargement  or  removal,  with 
promise  of  having  it  confirmed  unto 
them  if  it  were  not  prejudicial  to  any 
other  plantation;  and  now  they 
moved  that  they  might  have  leave 
to   remove  to   Connecticut. 

The  matter  was  debated  divers 
days  and  many  reasons  alleged  pro 
and  con,  among  which  were  the  need 
for  more  room  for  growth,  and  we 
may  perceive  as  a  mark  of  his  pro- 
phetic vision,  that  Mr.  Hooker  alleged 
a  fundamental  error  had  been  com- 
mitted in  setting  the  towns  so  near 
each  other.  The  fruitfulness  and 
commodiousness  of  Connecticut  was 
also  urged;    and  surely  not  the  least 


reason  was  ''the  strong  bent  of  their 
spirits  to  remove  thither."  Among 
the  opposing  arguments  we  note 
with  special  interest  the  statement 
by  Governor  Winthrop  that  the  **  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Hooker  would  not 
only  draw  many  from  us,  but  also 
divert  other  friends  that  would  come 
to  us." 

For  the  time  being,  the  diflferences 
were  composed,  and  the  colony  af- 
fairs proceeded  without  special  rela- 
tion to  Connecticut  until  1636,  unless 
we  may  note  that  Winthrop  the 
younger  came  in  the  Fall  of  1635  with 
Commission  from  Lord  Say,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  divers  other  great  per- 
sons in  England  to  begin  a  plantation 
in  Connecticut  and  to  be  Governor 
there.  Whether  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  bearing  any  anticipatory 
relation  to  the  pending  disturbances 
in  the  Bay  Colony  is  uncertain;  but 
the  record  seems  to  be  rather  in  favor 
of  the  Newtown  petitioners,  and  in 
1635  the  removal  of  the  people  of 
Watertown,  Dorchester  and  New- 
town began,  for  we  are  informed  by 
Winthrop  that  "about  sixty  men, 
women  and  little  children  went  by 
land  toward  Connecticut  with  their 
cows,  horses  and  swine,  and  after  a 
tedious  and  difficult  journey  arrived 
safe  there." 

The  following  year  "Mr.  Hooker, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Newtown, 
and  the  most  of  his  congregation, 
went  to  'Connecticut.  His  wife  was 
carried  in  a  horse  litter;  and  they 
drove  one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle 
and  fed  of  their  milk  by  the  way." 
Thus  began  the  settlement  of  Wind- 
sor, Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  and 
a   political   movement   of   the   uitnost 
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interest  in  the  history  of  Constitutional 
Government;  for,  soon  after,  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  adopted  certain  "Funda- 
mental Orders,"  which  placed  Con- 
necticut in  the  proud  historical  posi- 
tion of  promulgating  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  a  written  Consti- 
tution which  recognized  the  full 
authority  of  the  people  in  establishing 
an  "orderly  and  decent  government 
according  to  God,"  recognizing  only 
this  dual  Sovereignty.  It  is  worth 
our  while  to  emphasize  this  important 
and  unique  position  by  some  few 
quotations  from  eminent  authorities: 

Johnson  says  in  his  history  of 
Connecticut : 

"  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  mighty  preaching  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  and  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  he  gave  life,  if  not 
form,  that  we  draw  the  first  breath 
of  that  atmosphere  which  is  now  so 
familiar  to  us." 

Fiskes*  Beginnings  of  New  England 
says: 

**  It  marked  the  beginning  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy,  of  which  Thomas 
Hooker  deserves  more  than  any  other 
man  to  be  called  the  father." 

Another  authority  says  of  Thomas 
Hooker  that  he  was  "The  man  who 
first  visioned  and  did  much  to  make 
possible  our  American  Democracy." 

Robinson's  Constitutional  History 
of  Connecticut  says  of  this  Consti- 
tution that  it  was  "The  first  instance 
of  a  written  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  suffrages  of  a  people  and  recogniz- 
ing no  allegiance  to  the  King,  Prelate, 
or  other  earthly  power." 

"No  lover  of  democracy,  no  be- 
liever in  the  right  of  self-government 


by  a  people,  can  read  it  without  a 
sense  of  worship,  nor  recall  its  authors 
but  with  reverence." 

Some  shorthand  notes  of  a  sermon 
which  Mr.  Hooker  preached  at  the 
time  of  the  Connecticut  General  Court 
which  formulated  the  Fundamental 
Orders,  were  found  and  deciphered 
more  than  two  hundred  years  later, 
and  afford  the  clear  evidence  that 
he  exerted  large  influence  in  shaping 
this  historical  document;  for  in  this 
sermon,  from  the  text  "Take  you 
wise  men,  and  understanding,  and 
known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you." 

He  states  the  Doctrine. 

1st.  That  the  choice  of  public 
magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people 
by  God*s  own  allowance. 

2nd.  The  privilege  of  election 
which  belongs  to  the  people  must  be 
exercised  according  to  the  will  and 
law  of  God. 

3rd.  Those  who  have  the  power 
to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates, 
it  is  in  their  power  also  to  set  the 
bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power 
and  place  unto  which  they  call  them, 
because  the  foundation  of  authority 
is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the 
people. 

This  is  surely  a  clear  statement  of 
principles  which  we  all  now  believe 
to  be  essential;  and  the  full  sermon, 
of  which  the  notes  give  only  the 
skeleton,  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able description  of  democratic  socie- 
ty. 

These  Fundamental  Ordei*fe  pro- 
vided for  the  elections  of  Magistrates 
"on  this  manner." 

"Every  person  present  and  quali- 
fied for  choice  shall  bring  in  (to  the 
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persons  deputed  to  receive  them) 
one  single  paper  with  the  name  of 
him  written  in  it  whom  he  desires 
to  have  Grovemor,  and  he  that  hath 
the  greatest  number  of  papers  shall 
be  Governor  for  that  year." 

A  similar  process  of  election  by 
"one  single  paper  written  upon"  is 
outlined  for  the  other  magistrates. 

This  definite  Constitutional  plan 
of  election  by  "papers"  is  interest- 
ing when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  in  the  spring  of  1634,  soon 
following  Mr.  Hooker's  arrival,  was 
notable  not  only  for  its  "many  good 
laws,"  but  for  the  first  election  of 
Governor  by  means  of  written  "pa- 
pers." 

These  orders  also  provided  that  in 
case  the  "Governor  and  major  part 
of  Magistrates  shall  either  neglect  or 
refuse  to  call  the  two  General  Stand- 
ing Courts,  or  either  of  them,  as  also 
at  other  times  when  the  occasions 
of  the  commonwealth  reqtdre,  the 
Freemen  thereof,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  shall  petition  to  them  so 
to  do ;  if  then  it  be  either  denied  or 
neglected,  the  said  Freemen,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  give  orders  to  the  Constables  of 
the  several  towns  to  do  the  same, 
and  so  may  meet  together,  and  choose 
to  themselves  a  Moderator,  and  may 
proceed  to  do  any  act  of  power  which 
any  other  General  Court,  may." 

There  are  eleven  of  these  "Funda- 
mental Orders,"  in  which  about 
ever3rthing  which  has  since  been  found 
essential  to  the  practical  organiza- 
tion and  working  of  democratic  gov- 
ment  is  "ordered,  sentenced,  and 
decreed." 


The  tenth  order  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  no  General  Court 
"shall  be  adjourned  or  dissolved 
without  the  consent  of  thj  major 
part  of  the  court."  These  eleven 
orders  were  voted  January  24th,  1639, 

Having  surmised  the  relationship 
previously  mentioned  between  Thom- 
as Hooker  and  John  Pym,  it  is  an 
interesting  context  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  article  in  the  Brit- 
tanica  about  Charles  I: 

"In  November,  1640,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  the  long  Parlia- 
ment. The  Commons  were  now  hap- 
py in  a  leader  magnificently  fitted 
for  the  times.  His  fiery  energy  was 
repressed,  not  quenched,  by  the  ripe- 
ness of  his  age;  his  courage  and 
determination  were  too  firm  to  be 
shaken;  his  respect  for  law  and 
order  was  deep  and  strong;  but 
deeper  still  and  stronger  were  his 
love  for  liberty,  and  his  resolve  that 
nothing  should  serve  as  a  bulwark 
against  despotism.  With  the  s£^ac- 
ity  of  the  true  statesman,  Pym  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  strongest  pillar 
of  the  hateful  structure. 

"Charles  yielded  by  confirming  a 
bill,  according  to  which  the  Parlia- 
ment then  sitting  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved  without  its  own  consent.  Be- 
fore the  triumphant  course  of  the 
Commons  ever3rthing  had  now  to 
give  way.  The  Triennial  Bill  was 
passed,  Ship  money,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  High  Commission,  the  Cotmcil 
of  the  North,  the  Council  of  Wales,  the 
Council  of  Lancaster  and  Cheshire, 
the  whole  system  of  illegal  exaction 
and  injustice  were  swept  away." 

Truly  a  remarkable  coincidence 'in 
point   of  time  between  the   setting 
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up  of  the  true  principles  of  democracy 
in  Connecticut,  with  provision  that 
no  General  Court  should  be  dissolved 
without  its  own  consent,  and  the 
assertion  of  similar  principles  in 
England.  The  possible  relationship 
between  Hooker  and  Pym  goes  far 
to  explain  this  coincidence. 

Not  long  after  this  time  a  call 
came  from  England  for  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Davenport  to 
go  to  England  as  members  of  an 
important  church  council  which  was 
to  consider  some  questions  of  church 
government,  etc.  All  were  appar- 
ently ready  to  go,  and  we  are  told 
that  in  Boston,  the  call  was  "strongly 
apprehended  to  be  of  God;"  but 
upon  receipt  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Hooker,  it  appeared  that  he  thought 
it  "not  wise  or  necessary  to  go  three 
thousand  miles  to  agree  with  three 
men,"  these  being  the  three  who 
constituted  the  minority;  and  it 
soon  transpired  that  his  was  the 
better  judgment.  One  can  almost 
conclude  that  he  was  in  regular  com- 
munication with  friends  in  England 
who  could  inform  him  as  to  the  prob- 
able course  of  events,  so  clearly  did 
he  forecast  the  matter. 

In  Boston,  affairs  were  in  a  tem- 
pestuous state  for  a  time  following 
the  settlement  of  Connecticut.  The 
questions  of  Charter  Rights,  and 
what  Winthrop  calls,  when  describ- 
ing the  election  of  Haynes  to  be 
Governor,  "the  absolute  power  of 
the  people,"  were  to  some  extent 
settled;  but  the  opposing  currents 
in  the  new  state  were  still  causing 
many  eddies,  some  of  which,  espec- 
ially those  of  a  religious  nature, 
seriously  threatened  its  welfare,  Win- 


throp's  clear  judgment  was  soon 
again  in  demand,  and  he  was  once 
more  Governor. 

Into  the  midst  of  some  of  these 
Colonial  differences,  came  a  demand 
from  England  for  the  return  of  the 
Charter.  For  a  time  this  seemed 
to  unite  the  opposing  factions  in 
defence  of  their  common  rights;  and 
Winthrop,  with  his  usual  consummate 
lawyer's  skill  in  such  matters,  pur- 
sued successfully  his  famous  policy 
"to  avoid  and  protract,"  which  in 
this  cause  was  greatly  to  the  service 
of  the  Colony,  for  the  Charter  was 
retained;  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  remark  that  perhaps 
this  historic  policy  of  Lawyer  Win- 
throp has  sometimes  since  been 
practiced  in  less  worthy  causes. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut, some  occasions  for  corres- 
pondence between  Winthrop  and 
Hooker  arose,  and  an  outline  of  Win- 
throp's  letter  and  a  large  part  of 
Hooker's  reply,  are  forttmately  pre- 
served. Certain  statements  from  this 
correspondence  are  so  significant  of 
the  general  position  of  the  two 
leaders  that  they  become  virtual 
epitomes  of  our  subject.  Winthrop 
having  written  that  he  was  "firmly 
persuaded  of  the  unwarrantableness 
and  unsafeness  of  referring  matters 
of  counsel  or  judicature  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  because  the  best  part 
is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best 
part  the  wiser  part  is  always  the 
lesser."  Hooker  replied  that  "On 
matters  of  greater  consequence  which 
concern  the  common  good,  a  general 
council  chosen  by  all  to  transact 
business  which  concern  all  is  most 
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suitable  to  rule  and  most  safe  for 
relief  of  the  whole." 

The  contrast  between  these  differ- 
ent beliefs  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween Aristocracy  and  Democracy: 
between  government  **of  the  people 
for  the  people  by  the  people,"  and 
the  *' Divine  right  of  Kings,"  which 
is  gradually  but  surely  perishing  from 
the  earth:  the  whole  struggle  of 
history  and  civilization  is  really 
between  the  **Winthrops"  who  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  the  **  wiser  lesser 
part,"  and  the  ** Hookers"  of  Gren- 
eral  Counsel." 

An  example  of  Hooker's  clear 
thought  and  the  directness  of  his 
style  as  a  preacher,  appears  in  the 
following  extracts  from  an  answer 
by  him  to  the  question  **What  is 
a  powerful  minister?" 

**The  word  is  compared  to  a  sword; 
as,  if  a  man  should  draw  a  sword 
and  flourish  it  about,  and  should 
not  strike  a  blow  with  it,  it  will  doe 

no  harme: A  common  kind  of 

teaching  when  the  Minister  doth 
speake  only  hoveringly,  and  in  the 
generall,  and  never  applies  the  word 
of  God  particularly,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  confused  noise  that  was 
in  the  ship  wherein  Jonah  was,  when 
the  winds  blew  and  the  sea  raged, 
and  a  great  storm  began  to  arise.  .  .  . 
The  common  delivery  of  the  word 

is  like  that  confused  noise all 

this  while  men  sit  and  sleepe  care- 
lessly and  never  looke  about  them, 
and  rest  secure ;  but  when  particular 
application    comes,    that    shakes    a 

sinner,  as  the  pilot  did  Jonah 

This  general  and  common  kind  of 
teaching  is  like  an  enditement  with- 
out a  name:    if  a  man  should  come 


to  the  assizes,  and  make  a  great 
exclamation  and  have  no  name  to 
his  enditement,  alas,  no  man  is 
troubled  with  it,  no  man  fears  it, 
no  man  shall  receive  any  punishment 
.by  reason  of  it.  So  it  is  with  this 
common  kind  of  preaching,  it  is  an 
enditement  without  a  name." 

Both  the  great  men  were  Puritans 
and  patriots,  and  conscientiously 
differed,  as  men  may  still  differ, 
upon  the  essential  principles  of  gov- 
ernment; but  both  were  able  to  in- 
clude in  the  articles  of  confederation 
between  the  New  England  planta- 
tions, the  foundation  statement  that 
**We  all  came  into  these  parts  of 
America  with  one  and  the  same  end 
and  aim,  namely  to  advance  the 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Laws  of  Nature,  which  are 
the  great  and  perfect  examples,  bear 
equally  upon  all.  There  can  be  no 
higher  duty  in  a  popular  government 
than  to  preserve  equality  of  right, 
not  only  before  the  laws,  after  they 
are  made,  but  also  in  the  process  of 
making  them. 

Armed  struggles  of  class  against 
class  have  become  too  frequent ;  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  social  divisions, 
and  of  defensive  organizations,  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  States.  These  troubles 
are  very  largely  the  result  of  a  deep 
seated  objection  to  tinequal  laws. 
This  objection  is  sometimes  ignorant 
as  to  details,  but  it  is  nearly  always 
right  as  to  the  essential  facts. 

The  power  of  materialism,  and  the 
financial  rewards  to  be  secured  by 
serving  the  interests  of  selfish  capi- 
tal are  now  so  great,  that  these 
temptations  must  often  be  tremen- 
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dous.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  should  seem  to  yield  occasion- 
ally; it  is  not  for  us  to  judge,  nor 
should  we  always  follow:  but  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  cit- 
izens should  all  unite  in  an  effort  to 
establish  safer  conditions. 

The  old  town  of  Windsor  pre- 
served for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  the  notes  of  Hooker's  sermon 
at  the  General  Court,  to  which  we 
have  referred;  and  at  about  the 
time  when  these  notes  were  de- 
cipher d,  this  same  old  town  of 
Windsor  gave  Connecticut  a  poet, 
whose  spirit  burned  with  the  true 
fire  of  genii^  when  he  wrote  the 
following  verse  upon** Opportunity: 


This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream: 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  aloo?  a  plain; 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle:    and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  yxpon  swords  and  shields.      A  Princess 

banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by 

foes. 
A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 
And  thought     Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  King's  son  bears. 
But  this  blunt  thing! "   He  snapt  and  flung  it  from 

his   hand 
And  loweriilg.  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  King's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead 
And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword. 
Hilt-buried  in  tiie  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it;    and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  caiise  that  heroic  day. 


To  return  briefly  to  another  inci- 
dent of  Colonial  history,  Winthrop 
tells  us  at  considerably  greater  length, 
the  following  interesting  story  about 
"A  great  business  upon  a  very  small 
occasion." 

During  the  year  1637,  a  poor  widow 
of  Boston  lost  a  pig,  and  a  pig  strayed 
into  the  yard  of  a  certain  wealthy 
Captain,  whom  Winthrop  says  was 
noted  as  a  **hard  dealer  in  his  course 
of  trading.*'  The  Captain  adver- 
tised the  stray,  but  the  pig  was  not 
claimed  until  a  year  after,  when  the 


poor  widow  claimed  her  property; 
but  she  failed  to  identify  it  clearly, 
and  asserted  that  a  pig  which  the 
Captain  had  meantime  butchered, 
was  the  one  which  she  had  lost. 
The  lawstiit  which  followed  was 
first  decided  in  the  Captain's  favor, 
but  was  finally  appealed  to  the 
General  Court,  and  became  a  famous 
controversy.  After  a  hearing  which 
occupied  **the  best  part  of  seven 
days,'*  the  Magistrates  decided  seven 
to  two  in  favor  of  the  Captain;  but 
the  Deputies  decided  fifteen  to  eight 
in  favor  of  the  widow,  who  thus 
had  a  joint-ballot  majority.  How- 
ever, according  to  precedent,  the 
** Negative  Voice"  being  solely  with 
the  Magistrates,  the  widow  lost  her 
case  in  the  court  of  final  resort.  The 
people  became  greatly  aroused  over 
the  question,  and  demanded  that  the 
Magistrates  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  the  Negative  Voice.  The  Magis- 
trates argued  for  their  established 
prerogative  and  Winthrop  declared 
that  the  desired  change  would  **  alter 
the  frame  of  government*'  and  make 
it  a  ''mere  Democracy,'' 

There  are  still  some  **hard  dealers 
in  their  course  of  trading,**  and  the 
poor  widow's  lost  pig  of  Colonial 
days  has  multipled  exceedingly. 

Concerning  Winthrop,  we  have 
very  full  and  complete  written  rec- 
ords; and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  many  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive details,  both  in  the  making 
and  in  the  record  of  the  early  history 
of  New  England. 

Concerning  Hooker,  we  have  only 
the  merest  fragments  of  personal  his- 
tory, and  the  following  noble  tribute 
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from  his  surviving  friend,  John  Win- 
throp,  who  says,  speaking  of  an 
epidemic,  "That  which  made  the 
stroke  more  sensible  and  grievous, 
both  to  them  and  all  the  country, 
was  the  death  of  that  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Hartford; 
who  for  piety,  prudence,  wisdom, 
zeal,  learning,  and  what  else  might 
make  him  serviceable  in  the  place 
and  time  he  lived  in,  might  be  com- 
pared with  men  of  greatest  note ;  and 
he  shall  need  no  other  praise;  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  both  Englands 
shall  preserve  an  honorable  and  happy 
remembrance  of  him  forever."  . 

And  so  these  two  men  stand  before 
us. 

JOHN  WINTHROP,  Patriot,  Gov- 
ernor, and  Aristocrat,  will  ever  live 
in  the  memory  of  Americans  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  early  New 
England  history. 

As  a  Christian  Patriot,  able  to 
yield  without  bitterness  when  neces- 
sary, and  still  to  serve  the  State  with 
tmswerving  devotion; 

As  a  Governor,  far-seeing,  sagacious 
and  always  zealous  for  every  interest 
of  that  State  which  afterwards  fired 
those  shots  in  defence  of  American 
liberty  which  are  still  echoing  around 
the   world; 


As  an  Aristocrat,  type  of  all  con- 
servative wisdom,  respect  for  the 
established  order,  and  for  the  func- 
tions of  Grovemment ;  and  supplying 
an  element  of  great  importance  to 
the  stability,  balance  and  welfare  of 
the  great  nation  which  has  grown 
up  out  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation. 

THOMAS  HOOKER,  Preacher 
Founder,  Democrat. 

As  a  Preacher,  so  powerful  that 

**Bach  ear  that  heard  him  said,  he  spake  to  me. 
So  pierdug  was  his  holy  ministry.*' 

As  a  founder  of  Connecticut,  espec- 
ially worthy  of  the  affection  and  last- 
ing honor  of  all  its  citizens. 

As  a  Democrat,  gifted  with  the 
clearest,  practical  and  prophetic  vis- 
ion of  true  popular  government ;  rec- 
ognized as  having,  in  Massachusetts, 
"inspired  the  freemen  to  become 
more  jealous  of  their  liberties;"  and 
in  Connecticut,  those  Fundamental 
Orders,  which  are  famous  as  the  first 
written  Constitution  in  all  History 
which  recognizes  only  the  supreme 
Sovereignty  of  God  and  of  the  People. 

Let  me  close  with  a  verse  from 
Samuel  Stone's  elegy  on  Thomas 
Hooker: 


i« 


If  any  to  this  platform  can  reply 

With  better  reason,  let  this  vofaixne  die. 

But  better  argument  if  none  can  give 
Then  Thomas  Hooker's  policy  shall  live." 


WE  ARE  ALL  TRAVELERS  ALONG  THE  GREAT  HIGHWAY— IP  THE  BURDEN 
OP  A  FELLOW-JOURNEYMAN  BECOMES  TOO  HEAVY.  THEN  GIVE  HIM 
A  "LIFT"— IT'S  A  LONG  AND  HARD  ROAD  AND  MAYBE  SOME  DAY  YOU 
AND  I  WILL  NEED  A  LITTLE  FRIENDLY  HELP     ' 
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THERE  has  always  been  a 
Puritan  element  in  the 
Church,  even  back  to  the 
days  of  Elijah  and  the  '*  sev- 
en thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal;"  and  in  all  succeeding 
ages  those  who  stood  for  a  pure  and 
spiritual  or  heart-worship,  rather  than 
outward  ceremonies. 

A  body  of  Christians  arose  in  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century  "Re- 
formation" under  Henry  VIII  (whose 
main  object  was  to  make  himself  in- 
stead of  the  Pope  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  England).  They  desired 
a  spiritual  worship  and  were  called 
Puritans  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
about  1562,  because  they  were  al- 
ways pleading  for  a  simpler,  purer 
form  of  worship,  and  insisting  on  a 
stricter,  purer  life,  and  further  reform 
within  the  Church  of  England,  from 
which  at  that  time  they  had  no  idea 
of  separating.  These  ideas  were 
strengthened  by  the  cruel  measures, 
including  the  Inquisition,  used  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva  under  the  King  of 
Spain  to  crush  or  exterminate  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  1567-1573,  and 
the  massacre  of  St.   Bartholomew's 


day,  1572,  of  the  French  Protestants. 
The  Dutch  refugees  from  Alva 
brought  with  them  to  England  an 
inspiration  to  a  more  radical  doc- 
trine, Separatism;  that  is,  that  a 
local  body  of  believers  organizing 
themselves  had  a  right  to  exist  as 
a  church,  though  separate  from  the 
State  (or  Government)  Church.  Sev- 
eral thousand  humble  people  became 
Separatists.  EUzabeth  used  pressure 
to  suppress  separate  worship.  Both 
Puritans  and  Separatists,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I,  hoped  that  he, 
being  Scotch,  and  reared  among  Pres- 
byterians, would  be  less  rigid  in  en- 
forcing conforaiity  to  the  Church  of 
England.  But  James  made  even 
more  despotic,  if  less  politic,  claims 
for  royal  prerogative.  Many  Sepa- 
ratists fled  to  Holland  to  escape 
oppression  and  punishment;  whence 
one  congregation,  John  Robinson's, 
sent  forth  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
Plymouth.  The  despotism  of  James 
I,  and  of  his  son  Charles  I,  in  State 
as  well  as  in  Church,  roused  a  party 
of  opposition,  sometimes  called  the 
political  Puritans,  mostly  commoners 
and  middle-class  Englishmen  of  strong 
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minds,  good  judgment,  sterling  char- 
acter, Calvinistic  theology,  stem  earn- 
est manners,  strong  integrity,  per- 
sistent for  liberty  and  right ;  favoring 
education,  especially  of  the  clergy, 
much  needed  at  that  time;  some  of 
themselves  university  men,  and  some 
men  of  means.  Starting  as  non-con- 
forming members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Puritan  element  in 
general  gradually  grew  up  into  two 
parties  ecclesiastically;  the  more 
conservative  and  numerous  tended 
to  Presbyterianism  and  affiliation 
with  the  Scotch  Presbyterians;  the 
more  radical  and  forceful  party  tend- 
ed to  the  principle  of  local  church 
independence. 

Charles  I,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
proved  more  obstinately  tyrannical 
than  his  father,  and  many  Independ- 
ents sought  quietness  and  security 
in  emigration.  Thus  they  settled 
New  England;  often  by  congrega- 
tions; as  at  Salem,  the  Dorchester 
Church  afterwards  settled  at  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  Hooker's  congregation  at 
Hartford,  and  Davenport's  at  New 
Haven.  The  first  period  of  Puritan 
emigration  was  from  1629  till  the 
struggle  between  Charles  I  and  Par- 
liament, which  ended  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Says  one  author:  **The  Puritans, 
though  maligned  and  ridiculed,  fur- 
nished much  that  was  best  in  the 
free  Constitution  of  England.*'  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  free  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Puritans 
have  been  blamed  for  want  of  toler- 
ance— ^by  those  whose  ancestors  in 
Puritan  times  were  in  great  need  of 
excuse    for    their    own    intolerance. 


The  idea  of  religious  tolerance  was 
then  unknown  except  in  some  small 
comers  of  the  world.  Cromwell  and 
his  Independents,  when  dominant  in 
England,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
granted  a  degree  of  religious  toleration 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  age. 

Great  reforms,  like  great  bodies, 
move  slowly.  Rome,  either  imperial 
or  ecclesiastical,  was  not  built  in  a 
day;  nor  could  the  principle  of  in- 
tolerance, which  the  Church  of  Rome 
taught  by  example  and  precept  for 
many  centuries,  be  outgrown  in  a 
day. 

The  Independent,  in  old  or  New 
England,  believed  that  religious  in- 
terest though  not  ecclesiastical  rule 
transcended  secular.  Unlike  the 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican,  he  owned 
not  a  human  but  only  a  Divine 
Supreme  head  of  the  church.  We 
may  admit  that  some,  like  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  may  think  they  are  "doing 
God  service"  in  suppressing  what 
'*in  ignorance"  they  think  is  dan- 
gerous religious  error;  for  con- 
science itself  is  human  and  needs 
to  be  enlightened.  The  Puritans  of 
New  England  sought  light  through 
a  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  such 
other  learning  as  was  then  in  vogue, 
founding  Harvard  College  about  six 
years  after  the  beginning  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  and  making  a  gen- 
eral ordinance  in  about  17  years, 
that  every  parent  or  master  should 
furnish  his  child  or  apprentice  with 
a  common  school  education.  Look- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  for  their  rules 
of  government,  they  thought  they 
found  them  in  the  Mosaic  model; 
so  they  dwelt  in  a  considerable 
degree  under  the   shadow  of   Sinai 
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and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
old  dispensation.  History  shows 
that  the  lax  age  in  which  they  lived 
sadly  needed  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising representatives  of  right- 
eousness. In  missionary  spirit  they 
sought,  too,  to  impart  Christianity 
to  the  Indians. 

In  modem'  times,  the  banishment 
of  Roger  Williams  is  cited  as  a 
striking  example  of  intolerance.  He 
was  a  young  Cambridge  University 
man  and  an  ordained  minister.  Later 
though  espousing  Separatism,  he  de- 
sired to  preach  in  Massachusetts, 
1631 .  A  good  man,  but  an  extremist, 
with  more  zeal  than  tact;  fond  of 
new  ideas,  and  more  free  than  re- 
spectful in  expressing  them,  he  is 
aptly  characterized  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  "conscientiously  conten- 
tious." The  very  fact  that  such  a 
man  expected  a  place  among  the 
Puritans  shows  his  high  opinion  of 
their  toleration.  The  fact  that  he 
refused,  to  the  people  to  whom  he 
came,  top  reach  for  them  unless  they 
repented  of  having  had  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  shows 
that  he  even  presumed  upon  it. 

The  Puritans  had  great  reverence 
for  the  ten  commandments  and  the 
Sabbath.  Williams  told  the  mag- 
istrates they  had  no  right  to  punish 
Sabbath  breaking  or  any  other  of- 
fence s^ainst  the  First  Table  (duties 
to  God).  He  upbraided  the  minis- 
sters  who  had  held  a  friendly  con- 
ference, as  thereby  incUning  to  Pres- 
byterianism.  It  would  have  been 
wonderful  and  unnatural  if  he  had 
not  become  a  persona  non  grata  to 
all  classes  of  Puritans.  Yet  he 
preached  for  a  time  in  Salem  and 


then  became  assistant  pastor  to  the 
Plymouth  Separatists.     It  was  thence 
probably,  that  he  circulated  a  **book" 
denying  the  validity  of  the  King's 
patents   or  grants   of  land,   on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  title  to  any 
land  in  America,  and  charging  King 
James   with    a    **publick   lye"    and 
blasphemy.     The  Puritans  had  exiled 
themselves,  first  from  the  Church  of 
England,    and    then    from    England 
itself,  to  preserve  unmixed  what  they 
believed    was    the    purest    form    of 
religion.     William's  book  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  most  extreme  and  obsti- 
nate  stickler   for   royal   prerogative 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne ; 
at  least  no  other  pushed  his  stickling 
till  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  head. 
In  1633,  Williams  was  back  at  Salem, 
objecting  to  the  ministerial  confer- 
ence.    To  harbor  him  was  to  invite 
vengeance  from  the  King,  and  per- 
haps the  breaking  up  of  the  settle- 
ment.    The  authorities  warned  Wil- 
liams against  persisting  in  his  utter- 
ances against  the  King;  and  at  length 
after  about  two  years  of  trial,  set  a 
time  limit;    if  he  persisted  till  then, 
he  must  do  it  elsewhere.     He  per- 
sisted, and  left.     Yet  he  afterwards 
speaks  highly  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
and   the    Massachusetts    Council   in 
1676,  hearing  that  WilUams'  house 
was   burned,   offered   him   residence 
in   any   town.     (See   Geo.    E.    Ellis, 
'*The  Puritan  Age  in  Massachusetts;" 
and  the  Colonial  records.) 

The  charge  has  been  made  that 
Williams  was  banished  because  he 
preached  the  purchase  of  lands  from 
the  Indians.  The  truth  is.  King 
James'  grant  suggested  such  pur- 
chase, and  the  early  Puritan  records 
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and  reports  to  England  prove  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  New  England 
Colonists,  and  that  they  paid  more 
as  settlement  increased  the  value. 
About  the  end  of  their  first  century 
they  paid  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
;£1700  for  the  rather  infertile  Rich- 
mond-Lfenox  tract.  At  the  then  high 
rate  of  money  it  was  probably  at 
least  $12,000,  our  money.  Williams* 
theory  criticized  the  English  for.  buying 
on  the  basis  of  English,  not  Indian, 
land  tenure.  Governor  Winthrop  in 
his  journal  makes  the  pertinent  hit 
that  Williams'  practice  was  the  same 
as  the  Puritan.  In  the  Quaker  and 
some  other  cases,  as  one  writer  ob- 
serves, the  Puritans  punished  and 
confined  people  in  jail,  whom  we 
should  put  in  an  insane  asylum,  and 
whose  wild  doings  the  Quakers  of  a 
later  day  would  be  the  last  to  coun- 
tenance. 

The  address  of  the  Massachusetts 
Puritans,  to  King  Charles  I,  in  1660, 
sets  forth  the  cause  of  their  emigra- 
tion, and  their  relation  to  the  Church 
of  England.  **Wee  could  not  live 
without  the  publicke  worship  of  God. 
Wee  were  not  permitted  the  use  of 
publicke  worship  without  such  a 
yoafce  of  subscription  and  conformity 
as  wee  could  not  consent  unto  with- 
out sinne.  That  wee  might  therefore 
enjoy  divine  worship  without  the 
human  mixtures,  without  offence, 
either  to  God,  man,  or  our  own  con- 
science, wee,  with  leave,  but  not 
without  tears,  departed  from  our 
country,  kindred,  and  fathers'  houses 
unto  this  Pathmos.  Ourselves,  who 
came  away  in  our  strength,  are  by 
reason  of  long  absence  many  of  us 
become  grey  haired,  and  some  of  us 


stooping  for  age.  The  omission  of 
the  prementioned  injunctions,  to- 
gether with  the  walking  of  our 
churches,  as  to  the  point  of  order, 
the  congregational  way,  is  all  wherein 
wee  differ  from  our  orthodox  breth- 


ren. 


»> 


The  principle  of  fellowship  and 
local  association  grew  to  a  custom 
among  the  New  England  Independ- 
ent churches,  thus  making  them 
Congregational.  The  first  church  of 
that  name  in  New  England  was  that 
organized  in  England,  1616,  which 
came  to  Scituate,  1634,  and  settled 
permanently  at  West  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  in  1639.  From  the  original 
congregation,  says  Barber,  sprang 
also  the  first  church  of  modem  Bap- 
tists in  England. 

It  is  characteristic  of  human  society 
to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  from  over-government  to  an- 
archy, from  the  tyranny  of  one  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  mob,  from  stem  char- 
acter and  justice  to  softness  and 
sentimentalism  and  condoning  of 
crime.  It  is  the  latter  of  these  ex- 
tremes, perilous  and  by  the  light  of 
history,  deadly,  that  threatens  us. 
It  is  the  same  God  in  the  moral  as 
in  the  natural  world,  and  Nature  has 
a  sure  penalty  for  the  breaker  of 
her  laws.  Does  not  Nature  herself 
teach,  by  pain,  by  sickness,  by  death 
itself,  that  not  personal  gratification 
of  all  our  wishes,  not  selfish  pleasure, 
is  the  main  object  of  human  exist- 
ence; but  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  the  evolution  and 
advancement  of  the  race  as  a  whole 
through  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  to  be  parents. 
Nature    compels    her    creatures    to 
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exercise  their  bodily  and  mental 
powers;  the  animals,  for  an  object 
lesson  to  us,  train  their  young.  Na- 
ture does  not  allow  us  to  remain  chil- 
dren, but  evidently  intends  us  to 
develop  into  the  bodily,  mental  and 
moral  stature  of  full  manhood  and 
womanhood.    Spoiled  children  make 


spoiled  men  and  women,  the  great 
cause  of  spoiled  and  broken  homes, 
moral  weaklings,  who  in  trouble  flee 
to  drink  or  to  stiicide.  Our  age  needs 
more  than  anything  else,  a  revival 
of  Puritan-like  sturdiness  of  con- 
science and  moral  courage. 


ON  FINDING  AN  INDIAN  ARROW-HEAD 

By  ANGELINA  TUTTLE 

There  in  the  field  where  since  the  white-man's  reign 

My  ancestors  had  yearly  tilled  and  sown, 
Tossed  from  the  soil  where  it  so  long  had  lain 

An  arrow-head)  frost-white  and  glistening  shown. 
I  stooped  to  seize  the  treasure  there  upcast 

Witii  cry  of  thanks  to  plow  and  frost  and  rain 
When  otiier  hand  than  mine,  from  out  the  past 

Did  snatch  the  trophy  to  itself  again. 


With  something  kin  to  awe  I  glanced  about, 

A  change  had  fallen  o'er  the  peaceful  plain; 
Keen  twang  of  a  bow,  and  yell,  and  bloody  route 

And  ghastly,  scalpless  heads  and  heaps  of  slain 
Oppressed  my  sight.    Then  from  the  woodland  wide 

The  fleeing  deer,  pursued,  scarce  sprang  in  view 
Ere  stinging  arrow  pierced  his  dappled  side. 

Where  chestnuts  brown  and  nutty  beech  mast  grew 
And  native  grgiasfssi  hm^  tiieit-seed&  to. dry 

The  grouse-js^-turke^  1^  a'i>kttenihg  train, 
And  flights  of  .pigeons  darkeneii.  half  .the  sky — 

Amid  them  iitl  the  arrow  &tcil^'i^:j£^* 

Beside  a  tepee,  squat,  dark-haired  and  dim, 

A  savage  chipped  with  flint  and  stone  ax,  rude; 
He  gossiped,  eyed  his  work,  basked  in  the  sun, 

Ate,  smoked  and  oft  his  patient  task  renewed, 
Till  point  acute,  barbs  peaked  and  jagged  side, 

A  shaft  he  gave  well  hung  for  aim  and  speed; 
Sat  boasting  of  his  skill,  viewing  with  pride 

This  thing  his  hand  had  shaped  to  serve  his  need. 

Three  inches  scarce  of  quartz,  cruel  and  keenl 
Chilled  is  my  heart,  by  fancies  weird  oppressed. 

I  gaze  about  the  dear  familiar  scene, 
Pre-empted  of  my  own  and  dispossessed. 

Wallingford,  Connecticut 


I^ft^t, 
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SUNSET  among  the  New 
England  hills!  The  shad- 
ows wrap  like  a  protecting 
mantle  the  valleys  and  hill- 
sides. Round  one  lone  peak,  the 
highest  of  all,  the  last  long  sunbeams 
still  dance  and  shimmer  in  the-gently 
swaying  foliage.  How  T  loved- that-' ■ 
old  hill  when  I  was  a  child !  For  I  was 
bom  and  spent  my  childiEood  bu- -a- 
remote  farm  among  the  I^ew  fenglani 
hills.  In  the  mountain  homes  the 
old  time  habits  and  customs,  like  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  linger  far  long- 
er than  among  the  village  people. 

Among  the  vivid  pictures  of  ray 
childhood's  memories  are  scenes  that 
people  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
never  witness. 

In  a  queer  little  red  house  down 
under  a  hill,  so  hidden  by  trees  and 


shrubs  and  flowers  that  one  could 
scarcely  see  more  than  the  chimney 
from  the  road,  until  just  upon  it, 
lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Almon  Messinger, 
a  pair  that  belonged  to  the  age  before 
stoves  were  invented.  They  never 
h^4  oneiurtheir  house,  except  a  little 
one'thatj-lielQtiged  to  a  relative.  I 
used  to  watt:h-Mrs.  Messinger  cooking, 
maldiig  boiled  cider  apple  sauce  and 
other  good  thii^s  in  her  kettle  hung 
on  the  crane  over  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  and  wonder  how  she  could  pre- 
fer her  fire  to  our  nice  stove  at  home. 
Among  my  earUest  home  memor- 
ies is  the  making  of  the  yearly  stock 
of  candles.  This  was  usually  done 
late  in  the  fall.  For  many  even- 
ings mother  would  work  bu^y  twist- 
ing strands  of  wicking  of  the  right 
length  and  size  upon  small  pine  rod:^ 
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Each  rod  usually  carried  six  or  eight 
wicks.  When  all  the  rods  were  filled 
mother  chose  a  cold  day  and  began 
the  tedious  work  early ;  for  this  was 
something  that  one  could  not  hurry. 
A  big  wide-topped  iron  kettle  was 
filled  almost  to  the  brim  with  melted 
tallow.  The  rods  of  wicks  were  shak- 
en out  and  laid  in  regular  order  across 
two  wooden  bars  supported  by  blocks 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor 
in  an  unheated  room.  There  the  hot 
tallow  was  brought  and  my  mother, 
seated  in  a  low  chair  beside  the  bars 
began  the  monotonous  work  of  "dip- 
ping" the  candles.  One  rod  was 
taken  up,  the  wicks  straightened  and 
carefully  dipped  in  the  melted  tallow, 
held  for  a  moment  in  the  air  to  drain 
and  then  replaced  on  the  bars.  Anoth- 
er rod  quickly  followed  until  all  had 
been  dipped  once.  This  process  the 
patient  worker  must  repeat  many 
times  until  the  candles  assume  the 
proper  size.  It  reads  like  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  but  I  remember  that  it 
took  considerable  skill  to  keep  them 
from  being  uneven  and  crooked. 
That  is  the  way  we  made  candles  for 


"eVeryday"  use.  For  "company 
use"  we  "run"  the  candles  in  moulds. 
That  sounds  easy  too,  but  I  remem- 
ber how  they  would  stick  some- 
times and  break,  and  come  out  fit  for 
anything  but  "company  use."  ^-^ 
In  summer  my  ever-busy  mother 
made  the  supply  of  cheese  for  the 
coming  year.  I  can  see  her  now 
straining  the  foaming  new  milk  into 
a  lai^  boiler,  my  pet  and  I  standing 
by,  eagerly  watching.  Kitty  was 
selfishly  interested  and  kept  purring 
and  rubbing  and  coaxing  in  that 
wordless  language  which  all  cats  know 
so  well  how  to  use,  until  mother  gave 
her  the  customary  saucer  of  rich 
white  foam.  Then,  from  the  cool  back 
buttery,  mother  would  bring  the 
pitcher  of  rennet  and  pour  into  the 
warm  milk  as  much  as  she  thought 
necessary,  stirring  it  rapidly  with  a 
big  long  white  wooden  knife,  which 
she  used  later  when  the  milk  had  set 
to  cut  the  curd  and  let  the  whey  sepa- 
rate. This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
long  process  of  making  a  cheese. 
A  day  or  two  later  my  mother  would 
bring   into   the   kitchen   a   stack   of 
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creamy  white  hard  curds.  Slowly 
and  tediously  she  cut  each  one  into 
small  dice-like  pieces,  and  when  all 
were  fioished,  allowed  them  to  stand 
a  moment  in  hot  water,  then  whisked 
the  whole  mass  into  a  strainer  in  the 
cheese  basket  to  drain  off  the  whey, 
added  just  enough  salt-'-my  mother's 
judgment  never  needed  the  petty  ac- 
curacy of  measuring  glass  and  scale — 
ajid  sometimes  a  few  finely  minced 
leaves  of  fragrant  sage  fresh  from  the 
garden,  then  deftly  packed  it  into  the 
old  cheese  hoop  and  placed  it  in  the 
press.  What  creakings  and  snap- 
pings  and  groanings  resounded 
through  the  house  that  still  summer 
day — ^while  the  old  bag  of  stones  on 
the  rude  lever  steadily  sank  to  the 
door  pressing  the  light  curds  into  a 
compact,   neat   little   cheesell 

Sheep  were  kept  upon  our  farm  in 
those  days  and  I  have  watched  the 
whole  process  of  transforming  the 
wool  into  cloth,  I  can  see  now  how 
scared  and  pleadii^  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  sheep  looked  as  they  lay  upon 
a  rude  platform  in  the  bam,  bound 
bead  and  foot  so  they  could  not  move, 
and  my  father  running  his  merciless 
shears  through  their  soft  Seeces,  clip 
^-clip — clip,  sometimes  just  grazing 


the  skin,  sometimes  cutting  more 
deeply.  How  they  shivered  the  next 
day  if  there  came  a  cold  northeast 
rain!  If  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  use 
the  wool,  mother  would  wash  it  and 
dry  it  and  take  a  pair  of  cards,  and 
by  motions  which  I  can  not  de- 
scribe transform  a  lump  of  wool  into 
a  flat  roll.  Usually  the  wool  was 
carried  to  the  carding  mills  in  Bur- 
Ungton  to  be  made  into  pound  rolls. 
I  can  hear  now  the  cheerful  hum  and 
whirr  of  the  wheel  and  my  mother's 
measured  tread,  as  she  steadily  paced 
*back  and  forth,  drawing  out  the 
clinging  fibers  into  a  thread  and  even- 
ly twisting  it  and  pulling  it  to  give 
it  flrmness  and  strength.  Some  of 
the  yam  was  reserved  for  making 
cloth  and  mother  made  dyes  of  mad- 
der, cochineal,  indigo  or  logwood  and 
colored  the  untwisted  yam.  Then 
mysterious  processes  went  on  up  in 
the  attic,  the  warping  of  the  "piece." 
The  "chain,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
reeled  on  to  the  large  spools  and  these 
set  up  on  pins,  one  tier  above  another, 
in  the  warping  bars.  Now  my  moth- 
er took  the  threads  from  all  the  spools, 
arranging  the  threads  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  piece,  and  fastened 
them  to  one  comer  of  the  frame  on 
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opposite  side  of  the  attic,  then  to  the 
other  comer,  up  and  down  and  back 
and  forth  across  that  frame  until  the 
"chain"  was  in  order  ready  to  roll 
on  the  big  beam  of  the  loom,  when 
father  would  come  up  to  help.  Some 
one  held  the  "chain"  steady  and  he 
"beamed  it  on"  by  turning  a  kind  of 
rude  crank.  This  done,  there  was 
still  a  number  of  hours  work  before 
the  weavii^  could  begin.  The  warp 
must  be  picked  through  the  harness 
with  the  fingers  and  then  through  the 
reed  with  a  fiat  wooden  hook. 

Right  cheerily  buzzed  and  purred 
the  little  quill  wheel  when  evening 
came  and  mother  sat  down  to  the 
tedious  work  of  winding  the  "filUng" 
on  small  paper  quills  just  large  enough 
to  fit  in  the  little  boat  shaped  shuttles. 

The  warp  having  been  secured  to 
a  rod  and  that  rod  made  fast  to  a 
beam  in  front,  then  the  work  of  weav- 
ing began.  To  and  fro  the  shuttle 
fiew,  back  and  forth  swung  the  mov- 
able beam  in  the  weaver's  hands, 
beating  unconscious  time  to  the 
swiftly  flying  shuttle. 


That  was  a  wonderful  garret  where 
(ur  loom  was.  There  never  was 

mother  just  like  it.  Away  back  un- 
ler  the  roof  were  hidden  some  things 
rhose  mysteries  I  never  dared  to 
olve.  Oh!  what  days  those  were 
ffhen  it  rained  t  Then  I  could  play 
'up  garret,"  and  I  would  build  won- 
trous  castles  about  those  things  I 
ust  saw  peeping  out  away  under  the 
oof,  while  mother  worked,  now  and 
hen  stopping  to  tell  me  an  old  time 
tory.  I  guess  I'll  go  up  in  the  old 
ittic  some  rainy  day  and  hunt  up 
the^oldJ[things  and  dream  again — 
bufstop  a  moment.  The  old  loom 
is  gone — ^the  old  garret  is  empty  now 
— ^the  old  curiosities  that  tantalized 
my  childish  fancy  so  much  are  dust. 
In  my  dreams  I  live  again  those  hap- 
py scenes  and  wake  to  find  that 


noBt-like  1  paced  rO' 
of  my  childhood 
Eaith  seemed  a  dessert  I  was  bound 


Part  of  the  yam  was  doubled  and 
twisted  and  reeled  into  skeins  for 
knitting.  When  the  long  winter  ev- 
enings came.  Aunt  Azubah  sat  in  her 
comer  by  the  south  side  of  the  stove 
with  a  candle  on  the  stand  beside  her 
and  mother  at  the  table  opposite 
with  another  candle  and  the  two  had 
good-natured  knitting  matches  in 
which  my  aunt  usually  came  out 
ahead,  while  my  f  athec  sat  in  his  arm 
chair  by  the  wood  box  and  tended 
the  fire  and  told  marvellous  hunting 
stories  and  now  and  then  a  witch 
story  that  would  make  me  cover  my 
head  up  completely  with  the  bed 
clothes   when    I   went   to   bed   that 
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night.  There  was  one  about  old  Aunt 
Rosie,  Jin  old  dame  who  lived  alone 
and  who  used  to  wonder  why  the 
boys  and  girls  refused  her  offered 
treat  of  buttermilk.  "Why,"  said 
she,  "Pussy  likes  it,  and  I  like  it." 
She  had  a  reputation  of  being  a  witch. 
Some  one  in  passing  near  her  house 
one  dark  night  had  heard  strange 
muttenngs  and  rumblings  through 
the  hills — and  Aunt  Rosie  was  out — 
folks  said;  and  actually  one  time 
somebody  was  churning  cream  and  it 
wouldn't  come,  and  it  wouldn't  come 
and  somebody  said  "heat  the  poker," 
and  somebody  did  it  and  put  the 
poker  in  the  cream  and  out  jumped 
a  big  black  cat,  right  out  of  the  chum 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
Aunt  Rosie  was  laid  up  with  a  bad 
bum  for  a  long  time.  About  this 
time  my  mother's  gentle  voice  inter- 
posed, "Horace,  Horace,  you  mustn't 
tell  such  stories  before  the  child." 
Then  I  was  convinced  that  there  was 
something  dreadful  in  the  big,  grown- 
up world,  and  it  might  catch  me  that 
very  night;  so  I  covered  my  head  a 
Httle  closer  than  usual  that  night 
when  I  went  to  bed;  just  leaving  the 
tip  of  my  nose  sticldt^  out ;  a  habit 
of  which  I  haven't  succeeded  in  break- 
ing myself  to  this  day. 

Often  their  reminiscences  took  a 
deeper  vein.  How  those  old  stories 
that  father  and  mother  and  aunt 
were  so  fond  of  telling,  thrilled  and 
charmed  me.  One  of  them  was  from  ' 
a  series  of  faithful  pictures  of  that 
most  revered  personage  of  the  past, 
the  minister.  For  over  a  century 
the  people  on  the  hills  had  looked 
fondly  to  the  httle  church  in  the  val- 
ley for  their  inspiration.     The  win-* 


ter  of  1857  was  one  noted  for  its  ter- 
rible storms.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  severest  snow  storms,  Jainis  Burt, 
the  pastor  of  that  church  for  thirty 
years,  died.  My  father  never  wear- 
ied telUng  how  the  men  from  far  and 
near  on  the  hills  gathered  with  their 
stout  ox  teams  and  broke  the  roads 
to  the  church  the  day  before  the  fun- 
eral, and  how  the  winds  blew  that 
night  and  packed  the  fast-gathering 
snow  into  new  drifts  and  in  the  mom- 
ing  all  the  roads  were  filled  with 
drifts  higher  and  firmer  than  the  day 
'before;  but,  undaunted,  the  men  and 
their  teams  gathered  once  more  and 
in  the  stinging  cold  wind  worked 
their  way,  painfully  shovelling  the 
snow  step  by  step  until  they  reached 
the  church.  None  went  from  the 
hills  to  that  service  except  with  ox- 
teams.  Very  few  women  were  brave 
enough  to  face  the  intense  cold  of 
that  storm,  and  so  the  men  from  the 
hills  and  the  valley  came  together  and 
buried  him  who  had  led  them  in  their 
thought  for  thirty  years.  No  com- 
mon man  was  he.  When  the  first 
whispers  of  freedom  for  the  slave 
were  heard  he  caught  the  sound  long 
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before  other  deafened  ears  and  began 
to  preach  stirring  abolition  sennons 
that  shook  the  old  church  to  its  very 
foundations.  The  brethren  waited 
on  him  in  &  body  and  asked  him  to 
promise  to  stop  praying  for  the  slaves. 
"That,"  said  he,  with  fine  prescience, 
"I  cannot  do,  for  the  time  may  come 
when  you  may  want  me  to  pray  for 
them."  He  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  every  one  of  those  who  wished 
him  to  desist  was  ready  to  ui^e  him 
on  in  the   cause   of  freedom. 

Then  my  mother  would  tell,  with 
that  old  time  fondness  for  death-bed 
scenes  and  dying  words,  how,  when 
all  knew  that  Mr.  Burt  must  die,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  the  church  asked 
him  what  his  feelings  were  about 
dying,  and  how  the  old  preacher  re- 
plied,  "Brother,   I   have  no  fears," 

Some  days,  when  it  stormed  real 
hard,  my  mother  would  bring  from 
its  treasured  comer  a  handful  of 
smooth,  silky,  grey  flax  and  her  own 
mother's  little  linen  wheel  and,  seat- 
ing herself  near  the  window  to  make 
the  most  of  the  dim  light  of  the  grey 
day,  she  would  put  the  flax  on  the 


distaff  and  turn  the  wheel  with  the 
treadle,  and,  moistening  the  flax  fib- 
ers from  the  little  can  of  water  that 
hung  on  the  wheel,  she  would  deftly 
twist  and  roll  them  and  pull  them 
out  together  into  a  fine  even  thread. 
p,l  can  hear  now  the  soft  purr  of  the 
i  little  wheel  regularly  broken  by  the 
i  click-clack  of  the  treadle.  My  moth- 
er always  loved  this  work;  for  it 
brought  her  hosts  of  happy  memories 
of  her  own  childhood  and  her  mother; 
but  she  seldom  spun  much  flax  be- 
cause flax  raising  had  ceased  long  ago 
to  be  an  industry  among  the  farmers. 
When  I  was  a  child  I  sowed  a  few 
flax  seeds  just  to  see  how  the  blos- 
som looked,  and  I  can  picture  to 
myself  how  beautiful  a  field  of  flax 
must  have  been  in  bloom,  a  waving, 
shimmering  sea  of  blue  and  green. 
What  maiden  of  today  can  ever 
take  such  pride  in  her  wedding  outfit 
of  ready  made  linen,  bought  in  a  de- 
partment store,  as  she  could  in  one  of 
1800?  The  maiden  of  1800  watched 
the  flax  blossom,  helped  prepare  it 
for  hatchalling,  carded  it,  spun  it, 
wove  it,  bleached  the  cloth  and  ted- 
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iously  sewed  by  hand  every  one  of 
the  dainty  articles.  What  a  host  of 
dreams  and  hopes  and  plans  were 
blended  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  such 
fabrics!  No  wonder  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers    cherished    most    tenr 


derly  every  scrap  of  cloth  so  rich  in 
memories! 

As  I  look  at  the  past,  I  cannot  help 
querying  whether  the  world  has 
gained  or  lost  by  taking  these  in- 
dustries out  of  our  homes  and  mas- 
sing them  in  great  centers. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  <<TH£  ROSE  MAIDEN" 

(Suoff  by  the  Hartford  Conservatory  Choral  Union.) 


Green  vale  and  vine-clad  mountain 

Lie  lodked  in  saoYryr  sleep : 
No  lark  is  skywood  singing. 

And  all  the  world  doth  weep. 
Still  do  great  clouds  of  darkness 

Float  o  'er  the  silent  land, 
Like  forms  of  phantom  eiants, 

That  wander  hand  in  hand. 


Oht  hear  thou  king  of  beauty 
The  sadness  of  my  sigh! 
Though  Stmmier  comes  in  glory, 
In  Wmter  must  I  pine, 
Whose  soul  is  fillea  with  longing 
For  greater  bliss  than  thine  t 

Nav-'-why  should  all  my  gladness 
For  thee  alone  be  pain? 

'  Tis  to  make  red  the  roses 
That  Spring  will  blodm  again. 


But  hast  thou  then  forgotten, 

Thou,  who  a  Rose  art  bom, 
That  'tis  the  fairest  Roses 

That  have  the  sharpest  thorn? 
That  fount  thou  fain  would  'st  drink  of, 

Ne'er  pure  on  earth  appears, 
Whose  sweetness  must  oe  mingled 

With  bitterness  of  tears. 


Where  gloomy  pine-trees  rustle, 

And  lender  larches  stir, 
Where  spread  their  heavy  pltunage 

The  o^ar  and  the  fir. 
There  on  the  forest's  maxgin. 

The  ranger's  cottage  stood 


And  looked  across  the  valley 

Down  from  the  dark  green  wood 
Among  the  pine-trees  madly 

The  wild  north  wind  may  rush, 
And  scatter  cones  and  branches, 

And  rave  through  brake  and  bush 
Both  though  o'er  hill  and  valley 

The  winds  of  Winter  storm. 
Still  fast  within  that  cottage 

Stay's  Summer's  radiant  form. 


Hast  thou  wandered  in  the  forest, 

In  its  depths  so  green  and  still  ? 
Hast  thou  listened  to  the  music 

Of  the  leaf  and  of  the  rill 
Hast  thou  wandered  in  the  forest 

When  the  Stm  's  first  eladness  shines. 
And  tile  purple  light  oi  morning 

Sets  afi^Iow  the  towering  pines  ? 
If  thou  hast  aright  beholden 

All  tiie  glory  of  the  trees — 
If  thy  soi3  has  rightlv  gathered 

All  their  wondrous  narmonies — 
In  the  shadow  of  the  forest 

Shall  thy  bitter  longing  cease, 
And  thy  heart  shall  weep  no  longer. 

And  thy  spirit  ^all  have  peace. 


Yeal  e'en  as  die  the  roses. 

Must  die  the  truest  heart, 
They  that  rejoice,  must  sorrow. 

And  thev  uiat  love,  mustpart, 
Butvet,  O  God,  we  praise  TTiee, 

Who  blendest  night  and  mom ; 
Too  lovely  were  Thy  roses. 

Were  they  without  a  thorn. 


WINTER 

By  anna  J.  GRANNISS 
In  hn  book  of  i>o«mt  "Speedwell " 


He  is  here,  he  has  come  in  his  coat  of  mail; 
His  breath  is  the  frosty  his  tears  are  the  hail. 
His  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  shrieking  winds. 
And  his  crime  is  the  worst  of  mortal  sins. 
For  his  coming  slays  and  his  coming  kills; 
Not  a  flower  has  he  left  to  fields  or  hillS| 
And  woe  to  the  lamb  that  has  missed  the  fold. 
And  woe  to  the  shivering  poor  and  oldl 

His  laugh  is  the  roar  of  the  mighty  sea 
Leaping  up  its  banks  in  a  savage  glee, 
And  combing  and  tearing  its  own  white  locks 
On  the  cruel  teeth  of  the  jagged  rocks. 
Through  the  blinding  mist  of  the  cold  salt  spray, 
The  fishermen's  wives  peer  out  and  pray, 
And  woe  to  the  mariner  far  at  sea, 
Without  a  good  hope  for  etemityl 

The  cold  hand  of  wiater  grips  like  a  vise; 
His  smile  is  the  gleam  of  the  sun  on  ice; 
Be  drives  in  the  chariot  of  the  storm. 
On  the  black  doud-rack  you  may  see  his  form; 
His  whip  is  a  lash  of  the  stinging  deet. 
And  woe  to  the  mortal  with  no  retreat. 
While  his  keen  eye  searches  every  place 
For  a  crouching  form  or  a  half-starved  face. 

His  cloak  is  of  ermine  as  soft  as  down; 
It  glitters  with  crystals  from  hem  to  crown. 
And  hidden  away  'neath  it's  inmost  fold. 
Unharmed  by  tempest,  untouched  by  die  cold. 
Beats  the  heart  of  Christmas — ^the  love  aglow 
Which  was  lighted  two  thousand  years  ago; 
And  Winter's  stem  lips  break  forth  in  the  song 
Which  the  world  has  known  and  has  loved  so  long. 

Though  his  frosty  breath  may  blight  and  kill. 

New  flowers  will  come  to  the  field  and  hill. 

We  will  seek  the  lambs  that  have  missed  the  fold. 

And  tenderly  cherish  the  poor  and  old. 

We'll  pray  for  the  mariner  out  at  sea. 

That  his  anchor  hold  for  eternity. 

We  will  bid  our  neighbors  be  of  good  cheer. 

For  the  heart  of  Christmas  beats  all  the]^yearl 

It  gives  new  life  to  the  veins  of  spring; 

It  throbs  through  the  measures  the  glad  birds  sing; 

It  sends  the  warm  blood  to  the  Summer's  face, 

And  gives  unto  Autumn  her  royal  grace. 

But  ^^^ter,  of  all,  is  supremely  blest, 

With  that  glowing  heart  in  his  rugged  breast; 

Hen  say  he  has  ever  been  cold  and  wild. 

But  he  cradles  the  birthday  of  <<The  Child!" 


Plainviile,  Connecticut 
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HOUSE-BUILDING  IN  EARLY  PART  OP  LAST  CENTURY 
A  SOCIAL  EVENT  ATTENDED  BY  NEIGHBORS— BOUN- 
TIFUL LUNCH  PROVIDED  AND  ATHLETIC  CONTESTS 
—ARTICLE   BY  THE  DISTINGUISHED   OCTOGENARLA.N 

THEODORE  SEDGWICK  GOLD 

Of  West  Cornwall,  Connecticut. 
Author  of  'Tosteiing  the  Habit  of  Industiy"  in  recent  issue  of  The  Connecticut  Magarine 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  there  were  many 
good  farm  and  village  houses 
erected  in  Connecticut.  The 
conditions  under  which  they  were 
built  are  worthy  of  remembrance. 
There  were  carpenters  in  every  town; 
masons  and  painters  were  less  nu- 
merous. There  were  boss  carpen- 
ters, competent  to  lay  out  work  and 
familiar  with  every  bit  of  woodwork 
in  a  house  from  the  selection  of  the 
timber  in  the  forest  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  dwelUng.  If  the  farmer 
was  fortunate  in  having  pine  or 
whitewood  in  his  forests,  he  was 
independent  in  furnishing  his  building 
material,  for  of  course  he  had  oak 
and  chestnut,  and  perhaps  hemlock, 
butternut,  ash,  maple  and  cherry. 

The  boss  carpenters,  being  engaged 
a  year  or  more  in  advance,  gave  the 
farmer  the  bill  of  hewing  timber,  and 
of  the  sawed  stuflE,  boards,  planks 
lath,  studs,  etc.  The  beams  and 
posts  were  huge  timbers,  often  a 
foot  square,  hewed  with  the  broad 
axe ;  the  sleepers  of  the  ground  floor 
were  also  of  large  size,  and  hewed 
perhaps  only  on  one  side,  as  were 
the  rafters. 

The  mountain  brook  gave  power  to 
the   neighboring   saw   mills.     If  the 


farmers  had  a  mechanical  ttim,  he 
made  his  own  shingles  on  rainy  days, 
or  there  were  shingle  shavers  who  cut 
the  blocks  in  the  forest  and  sized  and 
shaved  the  shingles.  The  only  arti- 
cles to  be  bought  were  lime,  glass, 
brick,  and  a  part  of  the  nails  and 
hardware.  I  say  a  part,  for  cut  nails 
were  just  coming  in  to  use  and 
wrought  nails  were  carefully  ptdled 
out  from  old  buildings  and  used 
again,  the  farmer  and  his  boys  heat- 
ing them  in  the  kitchen  fire  and 
straightening  them  on  an  anvil  or 
an  axe  head  stuck  in  a  log,  for  the 
farmer  was  a  worthy  mate  of  the 
**busy  housewife"  who  always  spun 
or  knit  in  the  long  winter  evening^s, 
as  he  churned  or  made  axe  helves, 
or  read  the  weekly  paper. 

The  hardware  was  mostly  made 
by  the  local  blacksmith,  whose  skill 
is  proved  by  his  century  enduring 
work. 

The  boss  carpenters  usually  had  a 
shop,  and  employed  one  or  more 
journeymen  and  kept  one  or  t'wo 
apprentices.  In  the  winter  and  bad 
weather  they  worked  in  the  shop, 
and  made  the  doors,  sash,  window 
frames  and  blinds,  if  used,  also  got 
out  the  floor  boards  from  rough  lum- 
ber, by  hand  with  rip  saw  and  planes. 
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and    ornamental    mantles    and    cas- 
ings. 

The  carpenters  would  usually  come 
early  in  April  and  hew  out  the  tim- 
ber and  frame  it  and  be  ready  to 
** raise"  as  soon  as  the  foundations 
were  ready.  The  ** raising"  was  the 
great  event  of  the  year.  The  neigh- 
bors far  and  near  were  all  invited  and 
"many  hands  made  light  work"  of 
the  heavy  timbers,  and  the  job  was 
safely  accomplished  before  the  hard 
cider  or  stronger  liqmds  took  effect. 
A  bountiful  lunch  was  provided. 
Then  wrestling  and  ball  games 
filled  out  the  day. 

The  carpenters  commonly  boarded 
with  the  farmer,  going  home  over 
Sunday,  if  not  too  far.  They  worked 
a  little  before  breakfast,  keeping 
tools  in  order,  and  were  ready  for  the 
day's  work  by  6  A.  M.  and  worked 
till  sundown  with  an  hour  to  wash 
up  for  dinner  and  to  get  back  to 
work.  They  had  supper  soon  after 
close  of  work.  If  they  were  at  a 
nearly  finished  job,  they  would  com- 
plete it,  if  daylight  lasted. 

The  boss  carpenters  usually  re- 
ceived $2.00  or  $3.00  per  day,  the 
journeyman  $1.75  to  $2.00  and  an 
apprentice  50  cents  to  $1.00.  The 
journeyman  was  able  to  lay  out  work 
as  well  as  the  boss,  and  nice  work  was 
often  put  in  his  charge.  He  had 
his  own  chest  of  tools.  The  appren- 
tices did  as  much  hard  work  as  any, 
but  received  small  pay  from  the  boss, 
who  was  expected  to  teach  them  all 
about  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and 
laying  out  work.  If  the  boss  had 
other  jobs  engaged  he  would  put  on 
men  enough  to  finish  the  house  in 
two  or  three  months,  but  otherwise 


it  might  drag  along  till  cold  weather. 
This  is  a  story  that  carpenters  tell 
of  their  craft:  "That  they  make 
folks  twice  glad — first  when  they 
come,  and  second  when  they  leave 
the  completed  work." 

The  masons  usually  worked  two 
together,  first  perhaps  in  building 
cellar  work  and  chimneys,  and  later 
in  lathing  and  plastering.  There 
were  stone  masons  who  split  and  cut 
stone  and  laid  cellar  walls,  and  those 
who  laid  the  brick  and  plastered. 
These  received  about  the  same  wages 
as  carpenters  or  a  little  higher,  be- 
cause their  employment  was  steady, 
but  each  man's  pay  depended  upon 
his  reputation  for  skill  and  honest 
work.  The  man  of  good  judgment 
in  planning  work,  economy  in  use  of 
materials,  and  general  efficiency,  nev- 
er lacked  employment  and  his  price 
was  never  questioned,  but  there  were 
others  who  had  many  an  idle  day. 

I  have  supposed  all  of  this  work 
to  have  been  done  by  the  day,  but  it 
was  safe  to  let  out  the  job  to  a  good, 
energetic  boss,  who  could  save  money 
both  for  himself  and  his  employer, 
while  an  inefficient  master  would  do 
poor  work  and  save  little  even  for 
himself. 

The  farmer  was  supposed  to  do 
all  his  own  hauling  of  timber,  stone, 
lumber  and  other  materials  so  as  to 
provide  against  delay,  and  a  house 
thus  built,  which  the  family  have 
planned  and  labored  together  in 
building,  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  a  happy  household,  which  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations 
may  take  pride  in  and  enjoy.  A 
long  time  is  spent  in  planning  the 
house,    in   size,    location   of   rooms, 
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style  in  finishing,  kind  of  wood  em- 
ployed in  floors  and  covering,  ac- 
cording to  the  resources  of  the  btiilder, 
and  present  and  prospective  demands 
of  the  family. 

Sometimes  a  newly  married  couple, 
just  starting  in  life,  built  a  house  to 
accommodate  a  dozen  or  more  and 
this  was  speedily  filled  with  a  lively 
family.  Sometimes  the  old  house 
was  occupied  till  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  family  crowded,  es- 
pecially when  the  daughters  required 
more  room  to  receive  their  visiting 
friends. 

It  was  not  rare  that  one  generation 
began  housekeeping  in  a  log  house, 
then  built  a  frame  house  of  wood, 
later  followed  by  a  more  durable 
and  pretentious  one  of  brick.  The 
house-mother  had  her  share  in  this 
house  planning  and  building,  and  car- 
ried patiently  her  burden  in  boarding 
the  extra  laborers.  Now  for  some 
of  the  results!  The  family  in  such 
a  house,  btiilt  by  their  joint  labors, 
received  an  education  of  the  highest 
value.  Foresight,  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  revolving  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  a  heritage  of  a  farm  boy.  The 
greater  undertaking  of  building  a 
house,  under  the  conditions  of  gath- 
.ring  and  preparing  the  materials 
for  its  construction,  takes  in  a  new 
field  of  experience,  beyond  the  annual 


rotation  of  farm  work.  Too  little 
account  is  taken  of  this  foresight, 
which  becomes  a  habit  with  the  farm- 
bred  child  and  has  much  to  do  with 
success  and  happiness  in  life.  Chil- 
dren thus  bred,  formed  an  attachment 
to  the  old  farm  home,  not  only  for 
the  family  itself,  that  it  sheltered, 
but  for  all  its  childhood  memories 
in  furnishing  food  and  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  for  all  material  wants,  but 
also  as  establishing  those  habits  of 
industry  and  foresight,  holding  on 
through  life,  which  the  tide  of  n^ii- 
gration  has  carried  even  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  the  Isles  of  the  sea 
beyond. 

Youth  may  be  eager  to  seek  the 
busy  haunts  of  trade  and  commerce, 
yet  it  is  the  privilege  and  delight  of 
age  to  seek  again  these  qtdet  retreats 
of  hallowed  memory,  thus  binding 
together  city  and  country,  state  and 
nation,  and  farm  life  holds  its  own 
as  the  basis  of  all  material  prosperity, 
where  self  dependence  and  helpful- 
ness for  others  is  encouraged,  the 
basis  of  all  moral  power  and  growth. 


NoTB. — ^Thera  were  other  instances  of  house 
builduuf  of  a  different  sort.  A  sudden  emergency 
called  tor  activity.  A  large  farm  house  was  burned 
during  the  absence  of  the  owner  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Tradition  is  that  the  nei^bors  rallied 
in  the  thinly  settied  township,  and  in  thirty-six  hours 
from  timber  standing  in  the  forest  a  complete 
frame  stood  on  the  old  foundation.  Every  man 
for  miles  was  a  nei^bor  and  came  equipped  with 
team  and  tools.  These  men  were  no  poorer  for 
this  effort — for  neighborly  kindness  eniidiea  giver 
as  well  as  recipient. 


HE  IS  GREAT  WHO  CONFERS  THE  MOST  BENEFITS 


FRIENDSHIP  BUYS  FRIENDSHIP. 


■Emerson, 
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OLD  JONATHAN  DICKERMAN  BOUSE  AT  MT.  C 


OLD  LEVERETT  TUTTLE  HOMESTEAD  AT  MT.  CARMEL 
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.  DfckermHIi  PtaoroKTCpta  hy  H.  B.  V 

OLD  SIMEON  TODD  HOMESTEAD  AT  MT.  CARMEL 
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II.D  CHATTERTON  HOMFSTEAD  AT  MT.  t 


1  IVCS  HOUSE  AT  MT,  CARMEL 


DEEP  CLEFT  IN  THE  CLIFFS  OF  WEST  PEAK,   MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 

VOLCANIC     AND     SEISMIC    DISTURBANCES    IN 
SOUTHERN    CONNECTICUT 

LONG  ISLAND  ONCE  A  PART  OK  CONNECTICUT 
UNTIL  AN  ARM  OF  THE  SEA  RUSHED  IN  AND 
SEI'ARATKD    THEM GEOLOGICAL     INVESTIGATIONS 


FRANCIS   G.    MARKHAM 

BORN    IN    KAST    HAMITON,    Cl)NNECTICUT   IN    1 


VERY  few  persons  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  disturbances 
in  the  nature  of  earth  con- 
vulsions   and    gigantic   vol- 
canic eruptions  that  took  place  in 
Connecticut  in  long  past  ages;  long 
before  historic  man  as  recorded  in 


the  Bible  Genesis.  Where  now  are 
cities,  villages  and  quiet  homes. 
fertile  farms  and  large  forests,  was 
once  a  scene  of  terrible  devastation. 
A  mammoth  volcano  vomited  fire, 
ashes,  melted  rock,  and  these  cov- 
ered a  large  territory  in  the  southern 
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aod  ceatral  portions  of  the  state. 
The  questioD  will  immediately 
arise.  How  can  these  things  be 
known?  and  the  answer  will  be 
fDrthcoming  at  once.  The  effects 
are  visible  to-day  and  the  causes 
can  readily  be  traced.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  effects  have 
been  recently  discovered,  but  that 
is  for  the  reason  that  a  trained 
scientific  eye  has  not  heretofore 
been  turned  in  that  direction. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  a 
solidified  ash  heap  was  found  near 
the  old  turnpike  road  between 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  some 
three  miles  nonh  of  Meriden,  close 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Lamentation. 
Geologists  at  once  pronounced  these 
ashes  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Ages  had  caused  the  mass  to 
harden,  and  it  was  as  solid  as  some 
sandstone.  Mixed  at  irregular  in- 
tervals were  what  is  technically 
known  as  "bombs";  that  is,  pebbles 
of   various    sizes    from    that    of    a 


marble  to  a  cocoanut.  These  were 
of  a  quartz  formation,  mixed  with 
ashes,  like  plumbs  in  a  pudding. 
Unlike  other  volcanic  material, 
these  pebbles  did  not  fuse.  At  first 
it  was  supposed  that  the  crater  of 
this  extinct  fire  mountain  was  close 
to  the  ash  heap  and  search  was 
made  to  discover  its  whereabouts. 
Subsequently,  other  ash  deposits 
were  found  in  Kensington  and  more 
of  them  in  various  other  places, 
many  miles  from  each  other.  In 
fact,  one  was  recently  found  in 
southern  Massachusetts,  not  far 
from  Mount  Tom.  This  has  led 
some  to  believe  that  there  were 
several  volcano?,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  tliere  was  only  one, 
and  a  magnificent  "belcher,"  with 
tremendous  force  beneath,  that 
caused  the  ground  to  be  covered  in 
so  many  different  places. 

Diligent  search  has  been  made  to 
find  the  exact  locality  of  this  vol- 
cano.    Not  a  few  think  that  Black 
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Pond,  OD  the  Middletown  road,  three 
miles  east  of  Meriden,  is  the  long- 
lost  crater.  More  scientists  believe 
that  it  was  located  at  or  near  Mount 
Carmel,  six  miles  southwest  of  Wal- 
lingford.  Unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, we  shall  never  find  the  true 
location. 

This  is  not  a  novel,  an  imagina- 
tive story.  It  is  a  veritable  history, 
and  ancient  history  at  that. 

Mother  Earth  was  in  the  throes 
of  intestinal  trouble.  Liquid  fire 
was  coursing  through  various  chan- 
nels down  deep  beneath  the  surface. 
There  were  rumbling  explosions, 
groanings  and  internal  excitement 
that  must  find  vent.  And  soon  it 
came,  and  what  pen  can  describe 
the  grand  power  that  shattered  the 
earth  in  so  many  places.  My  vocab- 
ulary of  words  is  sadly  wanting  to 
paint  the  picture.  One  may  read 
pages  of  Dante's  ** Inferno**  and 
faintly  gather  the  idea  of  this  terri- 
ble earth  shake.  Or  a  still  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  perusing 
the  last  chapters  of  Jules  Verne's 
dsscription  of  the  destruction  of 
** Mysterious  Island.** 

Mountains  of  earth  and  rocks 
were  uplifted  hundreds  of  feet. 
These  rocks  were  seamed  in  every 
direction  and  the  crevices  varied  in 
w^idth  from  the  fractional  part  of  an 
inch  to  several  feet.  Most  of  them 
were  perpendicular,showing  that  the 
power  was  expended  from  beneath 
and  upward.  Then,  again,  huge 
masses  of  these  rocks  were  tumbled 
from  the  summits  down  into  the 
valleys  beneath,  in  many  instances 
miles  from  their  starting  point. 
Such  sights  are  seen  to-day  and  are 
widely  different  from  stones  and 
rocks  found  in  various  other  places 
due  to  the  glacial  period. 

Great  chasms  were  formed. 
Rivers  were  choked  and  dammed 
and  new  channels  sought  and 
found.  Different  portions  of  land 
became  separated  and  the  sea 
rushed  in  between.  In  fact  the 
whole  surface  of  the  territory  of  the 


now     State     of     Conaecticut     was 
changed. 

The   northern    portion    of    Long 
Island  was,  before  this  time,  a  part 
of   Connecticut,    if  not    the   whole 
island.     A  personal  visit  from  what 
used  to    be   called   Astoria,  now^   a 
part  of  Greater  New  York,  through 
Northport,  Huntington,  Port  JeflEer- 
son  to  Orient  Point,   convinces  me 
that   north   Long  Island  and  south 
Connecticut  are  identical  and  once 
a  part  of  the  same  territory.     The 
soil,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  pro- 
ductions of  both  sections.    Chestnut 
trees  and  the  beautiful  laurel  bushes 
are   found   alike   in   southern  Con- 
necticut and  northern  Long  Island. 
This  is  not  a  new  theory  but  has 
been   advanced     for    many    years. 
Students    applying    themselves    to 
the  question  differ  as  to   how    this 
separation  took  place.     Many  think 
that  when  this  great  earth  disturb- 
ance  occurred,   a    portion  of  Con- 
necticut was  sliced  off  and  driven 
to  the  south,  forming  what  is  now 
Long   Island,   and   an   arm   of    the 
sea— Long  Island  Sound — rushed  in 
between.     My   own   belief  is    that 
during   this  great  upheaval,  vrhen 
mountains   and    hills    were    newly 
created,    a  cavity   or  vacuum    was 
made   far  down  under  the  surface 
and,    as   a  consequence,   the  earth 
sank  to  fill  the  cavity  and  the  afore- 
said   arm    of    the    sea,    or   Sound, 
caused  an  equilibrium  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

This  furnishes  more  thoughts  on 
a  different  subject.  For  territorial 
and  sentimental  reasons.  New  York 
should  never  have  claimed  Long 
Island.  That  island  should  belong 
to  Connecticut.  The  reader  naay 
judge  for  himself  if  he  has  folloiTred 
what  has  been  presented  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  New  York 
also  claimed  and  obtained  Fishers 
Island,  though  only  six  or  eight 
miles  from  the  Connecticut  shore 
and  distant  from  New  York  State 
proper  more  than  one  hundred 
miles.  The  question  of  jurisdiction 
over  this  island  was  once   a  serious 
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matter  between  the  states  and  for 
what  reason  it  was  granted  to  New 
York  is  unknown  to  this  writer. 

Again,  another  feature  of  this 
pecnliar  subject  presents  itself. 
Where  now  stands  the  beautiful 
city  of  New  Haven,  with  its  lovely 
green,  college  and  college  build- 
ings, churches  and  blocks  of  stores 
and  public  edifices,  its  historic  elms, 
was  once  covered  by  the  curling 
waves  of  the  sea.  If  there  were 
fishes  in  those  days  they  were  swim- 
miog  over  the  now  historic  ground, 
Aa  arm  of  the  sea  extended  where 
West  River  flows  through  Westville 
np  to  the  Westville  palisades. 
Another  proceeded  up  Mill  River, 
west  of  East  Rock  through  Whit- 
neyville  to  Hamden.  A  longer 
stretch  up  the  Quinnipiac  through 
the  west  portion  of  Wallingford  ex- 
tended into  Southington.  And 
another  branch  along  the  line  of 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  and 
Hartford   Railroad,    following    the 


course  of  Harbor  Brook,  found  its 
terminus  in  Berlin.  Whether  the 
sea  has  receded  or  the  land  elevated 
may  be  an  open  question.  What  is 
certain,  the  ground  about  the  West 
River  is  higher  than  formerly  and 
this  rise  has  taken  place  within  a 
few  generations.  Sloops  with  car- 
goes at  one  time  discharged  as  far 
up  as  where  is  now  the  traveled 
road,  also  the  trolley  line  between 
New  Haven  and  Westville,  To- 
day a  mud  scow  could  scarcely 
reach  such  a  destination. 

It  has  long  been  a  belief  of  my 
own.  which  has  come  to  me  after 
some  years  of  study,  that  the 
famous"Moodus  noises"  was  a  result 
of,  and  connected  wilh,  the  great 
volcanic  eruptions  and  seismic  dis- 
turbances in  the  ancient  days.  Not 
a  few  people  in  our  state  to-day 
will  pronounce  these  noises  to  be  a 
myth;  a  tradition  which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  but  simply  a 
superstition   of  the   fathers.     Such 
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persons  are  wholly  wrong.  They 
did  exist  and  are  matters  of  record 
in  history,  and  many  now  living 
can  testify  to  having  passed  through 
experiences  with  them.  A  writer 
in  The  Connecticut  Magazine, 
some  months  since,  gave  an  ac- 
count which  was  interesting  and  no 
doubt  valuable  to  many  readers. 
The  story  was  first  told  in  Trum- 
bull's early  history  of  Connecticut; 
afterward  the  same  statements  were 
published  in  Dr.  Field's  statistical 
account  of  Middlesex  County,  and 
still  later  by  Barber  in  his  history 
of  Connecticut,  published  about 
1836.  Principally,  all  these  stories 
were  one,  and  nothing  new  has 
since  been  added.  The  writer  could 
tell  of  many  stories  heard  in  his 
younger  days,  foolish,  superstitious 
and  irrelevant  tales,  that  ought  not 
to  be  printed  in  connection  with 
this  history.  But  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  mentioning  two  personal 


experiences  that  will  illustrate  the 
character  of  these  noises.  The  first 
happened  when  I  was  about  eight 
years  old,  when  living  in  southern 
Chatham,  East  Hampton  Society.  It 
was  a  black,  stormy  night  in  Jan- 
uary. My  father  and  mother  were 
making  an  evening  call  on  a  neigh- 
bor and  the  boy  was  alone  with  his 
grandmother.  Early  in  the  evening, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  there 
came  what  seemed  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous rattle  of  stones  on  the  soulh- 
ern  wall  and  roof  of  the  house. 
Chairs  and  other  furniture  were 
dancing  about,  dishes  were  tossed 
up  and  down.  Every  instant  those 
stones  were  expected  to  break 
through.  Consternation  prevailed 
and  the  frightened  lad  sought  the 
protecting  arms  of  his  paternal 
relative.  She.  good  lady,  did  not 
say  a  word,  but  her  face  whitened, 
lips  tightened  and  she  was  fright- 
ened, as  well  as  myself.     The  dis- 
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charge  lasted  only  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  suddenly  ceased.  After 
only  a  small  space  of  time  the  bat- 
tery opened  again,  but  now  it  was 
not  so  loud,  BO  fierce  in  its  attack, 
and  soon  died  away  altogether.  The 
next  hour  we  spent  together  was  a 
miserable  one,  expecting  at  any 
minute  a  reappearance  of  the  ap- 
parent deluge  of  stones.  One  cen- 
tral idea  in  the  boy's  brain  remains 
at  the  present,  and  that  was,  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 

Soon  after  nine  father  and  molher 
came  home,  and  the  still  agtialed 
old  lady  questioned  her  son:  "Did 
you  hear  those  dreadful  noises  an 
hour  ago?"  "Certainly,  mother," 
"And  what  were  they?"  "Why, 
don't  you  know?  Those  were 
Moodus  noises,"  And  so  they  were. 
Immediately  gentle  peace  descend- 
ed and  rested  upon  that  disturbed 
household. 

The  second  experience  may  be 
more  briefly  told.  It  occurred  some 
ten  years  after  the  first.  My  father 
sent   me  to  Moodus  on  an  errand. 


This  errand  was  quickly  finished 
and  I  decided  to  return  home  by 
way  of  Leesville,  a  little  hamlet 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
River  where  it  empties  into  Lees- 
ville Cove.  A  near  relative  lived 
there  and  I  was  to  call  on  him. 
All  roads  leadiag  to  this  village 
were  long,  crooked,  steep  and  siony, 
and  when  passing  slowly  down  and 
within  sight  of  the  house  a  tremen- 
dous clatter  sounded  directly  behind 
me.  It  was  like  a  runaway  team 
and  the  vehicle  loaded  with  scrap 
iron.  The  rattle  and  rumble  made 
things  jar.  Instinctively  the  horse 
was  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  road 
that  a  collision  might  be  avoided. 
Looking  behind,  nothing  unusual 
was  to  be  seen  and  now  nothing  to 
be  heard.  In  a  minute  more  the 
banging  commenced  again,  but  this 
time  the  noise  was  not  so  fierce  and 
loud,  but  was  apparently  further 
away.  Much  mystified,  but  not 
greatly  frightened.  I  drove  into  the 
yard  of  my  friend's  house,  where 
he   met   me,  smiling   and  with  ex- 
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tended  hand.  .  The  first  question 
was»  of  course,  **Did  you  hear  that 
dreadful  banging  just  now?"  **  Yes 
indeed."  **And  what  was  it?" 
** Don't  you  know?  That  was  a 
Moodus  noise."  Explanation  was 
sufRcient.  My  visit  was  a  pleasant 
one. 

The  question  has  been  asked 
many  times.  Where  do  these  noises 
originate  and  what  the  cause?  No 
definite,  complete  answer  can  be 
given.  They  seem  to  be  louder 
and  fiercer  along,  or  near,  Salmon 
River,  which  for  quite  a  distance 
forms  the  boundary  between  East 
Haddam  (Moodus)  and  the  town  of 
Chatham.  A  number  of  theories 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  miniature  earthquakes. 
None  of  them  is  quite  satisfactory. 
With  some  hesitancy  I  will  give  my 
own  opinion.  Some  remains  of  the 
ancient  fires  are  yet  deep  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Water 
trickles  down  through  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  reaches  the  fire.  Steam  is 
generated,  expands  and  explodes. 
That  is  my  theory  and  the  satisfac- 
tion may  be  expressed ;  no  one  can 
say  that  it  is  not  true. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  ask- 
ed; Is  it  possible,  or  probable,  that 
these  disturbances  will  ever  reap- 
pear in  this  locality  again?  Who 
can  tell.  The  short-sighted  mind 
of  man  may  never  foreknow.  It  is 
not  within  tha  province  of  science 
to  trace  the  fire  channels  under  the 
earth's  surface;  their  direction; 
when  or  where  the  pent-up  fires  may 
break  out.  It  may  be  Vesuvius  in 
Italy,  Hecla  in  Iceland;  Mauna  Loa, 
Sandwich  Islands;  St.  Elias,  Alas- 
ka, or  from  the  sixteen  active  vol- 
canoes in  Mexico?  Perhaps  the 
more  recent  terrific  and  destructive 
eruptions  of  Pel^e  and  La  Soufri^re 
in  the  Island  of  Martinique  may  soon 
be  repeated.    Can  scientists  answer? 

What  a  shocking  number  of  lives 
have  been  lost  and  vast  amounts  of 
property  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
shakes  and    tidal  waves.     Perhaps 


the  greatest  sacrifice  of  haman 
lives  occurred  in  the  year  1731  at 
Pekin,  China,  when  one  hundred 
thousand  lives  were  lost.  In  1755 
that  wonderful  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Lisbon  in  Portu- 
gal and  fifteen  hundred  houses 
destroyed  with  thirty  thonsand 
people  killed — buried  many  fathoms 
deep  under  the  sea!  This  same 
convulsion  reached  Malaga  in 
Spain,  where  may  lives  were  lost 
Also  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  there  the  city  of  Fez  in  Morocco 
was  partly  destroyed  and  much  loss 
of  life.  Tidal  waves  caused  by 
internal  explosions  or  earthquakes 
have  sent  many  human  souls  quickly 
into  eternity.  Witness,  the  great 
tidal  wave,  only  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  coast  of  Japan,  China  and 
adjacent  islands  were  inundated 
and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
miserably  perished. 

A  catalogue  of  the  many  earth- 
quakes that  have  afiiicted  the  world 
from  1606  B.  C.  down  to  the  present 
is  on  record.  While  purporting  to 
be  official,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
records  cannot  be  entirely  correct. 
No  doubt  the  loss  of  life  is  exag- 
gerated in  many  instances.  Still, 
that  wholesale  manner  in  which 
men,  women  and  children  have 
been  killed  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. It  may  be  truly  said  that 
more  than  one  million  persons  have 
thus  been  obliterated! 

Just  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the 
possible  danger  from  earth  dis- 
turbances in  this  latitude  ever 
reaching  us  again.  That  advice  is: 
don't  worry.  Eat,  drink,  sleep, 
work  and  play  and  let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled.  Man  cannot 
foretell.  Neither  can  he  prevent 
disasters  of  this  nature.  Only  the 
Almighty  power  that  created  the 
universe  and  made  the  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  same,  only  His 
omniscience  can  possess  the  intelli- 
gence that  regulates  these  seismic 
and  volcanic  disturbances.  Then 
let  us  rest  in  peace. 
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THE  Worlds  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
has  been  called  "a  great 
anthem  of  harmonious  ef- 
fort." For  reasons  aside 
from  its  notable  commemorations  of 
the  purchase  of  a  vast  territory 
from  France  by  the  United  States — 
more  than  seven  times  the  area  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — it  is  an 
historic  event  of  the  iirst  magnitude. 
Among  these  reasons  we  may  not 
pass  by  the  contribution  it  has  inci- 


dentally made  to  our  national  litera- 
ture. The  state  papers  and  corre- 
spondence connected  with  the  pur- 
chase, extending  through  several 
years  previous  to  the  consummation 
in  1803  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  government.  They 
form  a  body  of  most  interesting 
and  graphic  pen-pictures  of  the 
period  covered,  and  reveal  in  clear 
light  the  main  actors  in  the  event, 
including     Napoleon,      then     First 
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Consul  of  France,  and  Ihe  high  con- 
tracting parties  on  both  sides.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  were 
President  Jefferson,  on  our  part, 
and  Barb£  Marbois,  on  the  part  of 
Prance.  But  Livingston  and  Madi- 
son figure  largely  in  this  corre- 
spondence, together  with  Monroe 
and  others,  who  were  actors  in  the 
later  negotiations.  Incidentally, 
such  notable  names  as  those  of  Tal- 
leyrand and  Joseph  Bonaparte  are 
named  in  connection  with  Napoleon 
the  First,  who  is  himself  always 
designated  at  this  time  as  Bona- 
parte. The  characteristics  of  this 
remarkable  man,  as  he  appeared  to 
those  who  were  associated  with  him 
during  the  years  1802  and  1803,  the 
time  when  negotiations  regarding 
the  great  Louisiana  tract  werechiefly 
under  discussion,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  disclosures  of  this 
volume  of  correspondence.  He  was 
flashed  now  with  the  victories  of  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  campaigns. 
The  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  Areola, 
Rivoli,   the   crossing   of   the   Alps, 


the  spectacular  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, with  more  of  rapid  and  bril- 
liant achievement,  were  behind 
him.  He  had  become,  if  not  the 
idol  of  France,  the  admired  hero, 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  before  that 
mercurial  people.  The  map  of 
Europe  interested  him  far  more 
than  the  map  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, but  when  Spain  transferred 
the  great  territory  of  Louisiana  to 
France,  it  became  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  the  man  who  was  then 
reaching  out  for  the  crown  of  the 
latter.  In  the  United  States  the 
matter  excited  greatest  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm.  This  was  due'in 
part  to  the  imperious  temper  |of 
Bonaparte,  which  had  aroused  jeal- 
ousy on  two  continents.  Men  like 
President  JefFerson  were  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  policy  which  France  might 
adopt  under  the  leadership  of  the 
young  conqueror  who  had  aston- 
ished the  oid  world  and  who  might, 
notwithstanding  the  amicable  rela- 
tions which  had  previously  existed 
between   France   and     the    United 
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States,  be  led  ioto  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  her  sister  republic  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  pre- 
carious outlet  for  our  western 
farmers,  while  a  foreign  power  pos- 
sessed the  month  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi River,  made  the  condition 
a  very  serious  one. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  written 
by  President  Jefferson  April  35, 
1802,  he  does  not  conceal  his  sense 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  He 
says: 

"In  Europe  nothing  but  Europe 
is  seen,  or  supposed  to  have  any 
right  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  but 
this  little  event  of  France's  possess- 
ing herself  of  Louisiana,  which  is 
thrown  in  as  nothing,  as  a  mere 
makeweight  in  the  general  settle- 
ment of  accounts — this  speck  which 
now  appears  as  an  invisible  point 
upon  the  horizon — is  the  embryo  of 
a  tornado  which  will  burst  on  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  involve  in  its  effects 
their  highest  destinies.  That  it 
may  yet  be  avoided  is  my  sincera 


prayer,  and  if  you  can  be  the 
means  of  informing  the  wisdom  of 
Bonaparte  of  all  its  consequences 
you  will  deserve  well  of  both  coun- 
tries." 

So  wrote  Jefferson  to  M.  Dupont. 
a  friend  of  both  nations.  The  rights 
of  our  commerce  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  a  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, were  the  vital  issues  at  Wash- 
ington and  over  the  West  at  this 
time.  James  Monroe  was  soon  ap- 
pointed Minister  Extraordinary  to 
cooperate  with  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, our  Minister  at  the  French 
Court,  to  secure  in  a  peaceful  way 
these  desirable  results. 

President  Jefferson,  writing  in 
February,  1803,  expresses  himself 
with  still  greater  stringency  over 
the  situation.     He  says: 

"The  use  of  the  Mississippi  is  so 
indispensable  that  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate one  moment  to  hazard  our  exis- 
tence for  its  maintenance.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  said  if  this  ob)ect  is  so 
all-important  to  us,  why  do  we  not 
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offer  such  a  sum  as  to  insure  its 
purchase?  The  answer  is  simple. 
We  are  an  agricultural  people, 
poor  in  money  and  owing  great 
debts." 

The  personal  equation  of  the 
First  Consul,  anxious  for  personal 
prestige,  impatient  not  only  of  con- 
tradiction, but  also  of  suggestion, 
greatly  complicated  the  essential 
difficulties  oE  the  situation. 
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Minister  Livingston,  writing  to 
Madison,  our  Secretary  of  State,  in 
this  confused  time,  says: 

"There  never  was  a  government 
in  which  less  could  be  done  by  nego- 
tiation than  here.  There  is  no  peo- 
ple, no  legislature,  no  counsellors. 
One  man  is  everything.  He  seldom 
asks  advice  and  never  hears  it 
unasked.  .  .  .  The  extreme 
hauteur  of  this  government  to   all 
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around   them  will  not:  sutler  peace 
to'be  of  long  coatinuance." 

Never  were  two  men  placed  in 
more  perplexing  surroundings  than 
were  these  two  Americans — Living- 
ston and  Monroe — in  Paris,  waiting 
upon  the  changeful  will  of  the  First 
Consul  and  his  obsequious  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  Livingston,  writing  at 
midnight  of  April  13,  1803,  between 
his  hopes  and  fears,  reports  Marbois 
as  thus  describingBonaparte  to  him : 

"You  know  the  temper  of  a 
youthful  conqueror;  everything  he 
does  is  rapid  as  lightning.  We 
have  only  to  speak  to  him  as  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself;  perhaps  in  a 
crowd,  where  he  bears  no  contradic- 
tion. When  I  am  alone  with  him  I 
can  speak  more  freely  and  he 
attends,  but  this  opportunity  seldom 
happens  and  is  always  accidental," 

Then  the  sum  asked  for  Louisiana 


was  at  first  wholly  beyond  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  command. 
The  most  skillful  diplomacy  and 
the  most  tireless  patience  were  re- 
quired to  wait  out  the  unreasonable 
and  half  capricious  temper  of  the 
French  statesmen,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  excited  Congress  at 
home.  Happily,  we  had  is  M. 
Marbois  a  calm  and  judicious  friend, 
who  knew  our  country  thoroughly 
and  who  had  won  the  confidence  of 
Bonaparte.  He  had  represented 
France  in  an  official  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  an  ardent 
sympathizer  in  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  Bonaparte  chose  hira  to 
act  in  the  matter  of  Louisiana, 
instead  of  Talleyrand,  whom  he  is 
Slid  not  to  have  wholly  trusted. 
The  overtures  from  Marbois,  which 
were  the  first  indications  of  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  to 
cede    the    whole    territory    to    the 
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some  sort  offered  to  the  United 
States.  They  only  asked  for  the 
mere  right  of  navigating  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  their  sovereignty  was 
abont  to  be  extended  over  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world." 

The  total  sum  agreed  upon  Snallj 
was  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  recorded  that  when  Livingston 
placed  his  name  to  the  treaty  of 
cession,  he  arose  and,  shaking  hands 
with  Monroe  and  Marbois,  said : 
"We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the 
noblest  work  of  our  lives." 

The  celebrated  treaty  arrived  in 
Washington  July  14,  1803,  and  was 
not  long  after  ratified  by  Congress. 

Questions  of  very  considerable 
interest  soon  arose  respecting  the 
true  boundaries  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory. Its  fertile  plains,  its  noble 
rivers  and  mountain'  chains  were 
both  to  Spain  and  France  a  terra 
incognita.  Talleyrand  said  to  Liv- 
ingston: "You  must  take  it  as  we 
received  it."  "But  what  did  yon 
mean  to  take?"  said  Livingston. 
"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Talley- 
rand, "I  can  give  you  no  direction. 
You  have  made  a  noble  bargain  for 
yourselves,  and  I  suppose  you  will 
make  the  most  of  it." 

Not  exaggerated  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  historian  who  said: 
"The  cession  ranked  in  historical 
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United  States  for  a  price  reasonably 
limited,  were  received  by  Livingston 
and  Monroe  as  almost  too  good  news 
to  be  true.  Marbois  subsequently 
said  of  the  transaction : 

"Instead  of  the  cession  of  a  town 
and  its  inconsiderable  territory,  a 
vast  portion    of    America   was    in 
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importance  next  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.*' 

The  taking  possession  at  New 
Orleans  involved  an  unique  order 
of  proceedings.  First  the  Spanish  ' 
authorities  made  a  transfer  to  the 
French.  The  Spanish  national  flag 
was  removed  for  the  French  ensign, 
which  latter  remained  only  for  the 
brief  period  of  twenty  days.  Then 
the  second  transfer  was  made  to 
the  United  States  by  the  French. 
Following  the  lowering  of  the 
French  colors,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
went  up,  greeted  by  trumpets,  the 
salutations  of  troops,  and  the 
hearty  cheers  of  American  specta- 
tors. 

The  letters  of  President  Jefferson, 
in  this  extensive  correspondence, 
reveal  the  qualities  of  his  far-seeing 
and  sagacious  mind.  Perhaps  no 
other  person  living  at  the  time 
weighed  with  a  judgment  so  clear 
and  penetrating  all  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  transaction  of  the  pur- 
chase. His  satisfaction  in  the  clos- 
ing of  it  was  not  concealed,  and  his 
profound  satisfaction  appears  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestly,  written  from 
Washington  January  29,  1804.  He 
says: 

'*I  very  early  saw  that  Louisiana 
was  indeed  a  speck  in  our  horizon 
which  was  to  burst  in  a  tornado; 
and  the  public  are  unapprised  how 
near  this  catastrophe  was.  Nothing 
but  a  frank  and  friendly  develop- 
ment of  causes  and  effects  on  our 
part,  and  good  sense  enough  in 
Bonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was 
unavoidable,  and  would  change  the 
face  of  the  world,  saved  us  from 
the  storm.     I    did    not  expect  he 


would  yield  until  a  war  took  place 
between  France  and  England." 

The  cloud  of  war  which  seemed 
at  one  time  to  be  imminent,  grow- 
ing out  of  disturbed  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  objections  to  the 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
was  soon  happily  dissipated,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  made  peacefully  secure. 

These  extracts  from  the  files  of 
the  State  Department  of  1802  and 
1803  may  fitly  close  with  the  follow- 
ing record  of  the  comprehensive 
estimate  of  Minister  Livingston  on 
the  signing  of  the  treaty: 

'*The  treaty  we  have  signed  has 
not  been  brought  about  by  pressure; 
nor  dictated  by  force.  Equally 
advantageous  to  both  the  contract- 
ing parties,  it  will  change  vast 
solitudes  into  a  flourishing  country. 
Today  the  United  States  take  their 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  first 
rank.  Moreover,  if  wars  are  inev- 
itable, France  will  have  in  the  new 
world  a  friend,  increasing  year  by 
year  in  power,  which  cannot  fail  to 
become  puissant  and  respected  on 
all  the  seas  of  the  Earth.  These 
treaties  will  become  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  good-will  between  com- 
mercial states.  The  instrument  we 
have  signed  will  cause  no  tears  to 
flow.  It  will  prepare  centuries  of 
happiness  for  innumerable  genera- 
tions of  the  human  race.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  will  see  them 
prosper  and  increase  in  the  midst 
of  equality  under  just  laws  freed 
from  the  errors  of  superstition, 
from  the  scourges  of  bad  govern- 
ment and  truly  worthy  of  the  regard 
and  care  of  Providence." 
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MEN  who  emigrate,  leaving  be- 
hind them  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  settled  civiliza- 
tion, the  well-tilled  fields, 
the  churches  about  which  are  the 
burial  ground  of  their  fathers,  the 
cities  where  life  flows  in  a  full 
tide— in  a  word,  everything  which 
appeals  to  love  of  country  or  of 
beauty — ^must  be  men  of  strong 
wills  and  of  adventurous  courage. 
Whether  the  impelling  motive  is 
a  desire  to  better  their  material  con- 
dition and  the  conviction  that  the 
old  home  is  overcrowded,  or  the 
desire  to  escape  from  social  condi- 
tions which  restrict  the  freedom  of 
action  or  expression  a  man  of  Eng- 
lish blood  feels  is  his  right,  there 
must  be  something  heroic  in  their 
hearts. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Englishmen,  who  emigrated  to  the 
wilderness  of  America  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  knew  how 
long,  dangerous  and  trying  was  the 
voyage  in  a  small  ship  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  water.  They 
knew  that  they  would  find  nothing 
but  forests  or,  at  best,  the  crude 
and  scanty  conveniences  of  frontier 
settlements,  and  that  they  must 
give  up  everything  which  made  life 
a^^eeable  to  the  senses.  It  is 
probable  that  had  the  first  Plymouth 
settlers  been  able  to  foresee  the 
hardships  of  the  first  winter  after 
the  Mayflower  returned  they  would 
have  remained  in  Holland.     Much, 


no  doubt,  they  did  foresee,  and  that 
they  came  knowing  what  they  must 
have  known,  though  not  the  fearful 
sufferings  which  proved  too  much 
for  the  bodily  endurance  of  over 
half  of  their  numbers,  proves  that 
they  were  men  of  courage  and  forti- 
tude though  the  religious  impulse 
was  the  dominant  note  of  their 
characters. 

Now,  men  of  this  type  are  not  the 
men  who  by  nature  love  literary 
expression.  The  literary  man  is 
contemplative  and  philosophical. 
He  loves  the  "still  air  of  quiet  and 
delightful  studies.*'  He  is  rooted 
in  the  past,  his  heart  responds  to 
old  associations,  he  needs  fellow- 
ship. Life  appears  to  him  a  pano- 
rama, full  of  contrasts  but  inter- 
esting as  a  spectacle.  He  com- 
ments on  it  with  gentle  pathos,  as 
Gray  did  in  the  '•Churchyard  of 
Stoke  Rogis,"  or  bitterly  as  Pope 
and  Swift  wrote  of  London,  or  with 
a  humorous  philosophy,  as  Gold- 
smith did,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
common  sense  and  prejudice,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  did.  Sometimes  he  loves 
the  country  scenes,  the 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

which  delighted  the  eye  of  young 
Milton;  or 

Towered  cities  please  him  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
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The  writer  loves  the  * 'passing 
show. ' '  And  this  was  especially  true 
of  the  seventeenth  century  before 
men  had  invested  the  wild  places  of 
the  earth  with  a  peculiar  enchan- 
ment.  No  writer  before  Wordsworth 
loved  nature  in  solitude. 

These  considerations  may  serve 
to  explain  why  no  man  of  the  pecu- 
liar temperament  which  marks  the 
literary  artist  joined  the  early  emi- 
grants from  England  to  America. 
Such  a  one  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  a  community  where  every 
man  had  to  work  for  his  living, 
where  the  conditions  were  such  that 
the  main  object  was  to  escape  death 
from  cold  or  starvation.  There 
were  scholars  among  the  Boston 
Bay  immigrants,  no  doubt;  but  a 
poet  or  a  man  profoundly  interested 
in  life  as  a  spectacle  would  have 
found  no  home  and  no  sympathy. 
He  would  have  been  of  no  use ;  he 
could  have  appealed  to  no  one  had 
he  put  in  literary  form  the  trials 
and  struggles  of  pioneer  life.  And, 
indeed,  his  peculiar  temperament 
would  have  prevented  him  from 
coming  at  all.  So  we  find  in  Brad- 
ford's and  Winthrop's  journals  and 
in  the  sermons  of  the  first  century 
in  America,  fine,  strong,  Eliza- 
bethan English,  simplicity  some- 
times and  earnestness  always,  but 
no  literary  form,  no  artistic  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  and  no  detachment  of  the 
artist  from  his  work;  in  a  word, 
only  one-half — though  that  may  be 
the  foundation  half — of  the  quali- 
ties that  go  to  maVe  up  a  literary 
product.  The  poetic  product — Mrs. 
Bradstreet's  verse  the  '*Bay  Psalm 
Book'*  and  the  "Day  of  Doom"— 
are  too  elementary  in  construction 
to  deserve  the  name  of  literature 
unless  we  extend  the  definition  to 
include  every  untrained  attempt  at 
expression. 

The  same  reasons  which  explain 
why  there  was  no  literary  produc- 
tion in  America  for  the  first  century 
may  also  explain  why  for  the  next 


two  centuries  there  was  so  little  in 
the  west.  Literary  men  do  not 
emigrate  to  unsettled  commonities, 
as  said  before,  or,  if  they  do,  they 
do  not  write.  The  vigorous,  adven- 
turous men  leave  home  and  **take 
the  chances."  But  the  blood  was 
the  same  as  in  the  old  home.  When 
life  becomes  settled,  the  artist  is 
sure  to  appear,  though  his  grandsire 
may  have  been  of  sterner  stuff  and 
his  grandsire' s  life  was  not  en- 
vironed by  the  influences  which 
cultivated  the  love  for  beauty  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  men  seek  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  life. 

But,  furthermore,  the  virile  char- 
acter of  the  original  immigrants 
persisted  in  their  descendants  to 
remote  generations.  The  solid 
foundation  of  literature  is  thought, 
for  literature  is  thought  expressed 
emotionally.  The  Puritans  were 
essentially      intellectual.  Their 

thought  seems  to  us  now  to  have 
been  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  narrow  system,  but  within  those 
bounds  it  was  vigorous.  No  intel- 
lectual drones  could  have  followed 
with  delight,  as  they  did.  the  long 
and  intricate  argument  of  an  elec- 
tion sermon.  Again,  their  absorb- 
ing interest  was  with  the  things  of 
an  unseen  world  and  with  an  ideal 
of  duty  and  the  supernatural  sanc- 
tion of  the  moral  law.  Men  whose 
overmastering  anxiety  was  to  be 
assured  that  they  had  brought  their 
wills  into  harmony  with  the  divine 
will,  and  so  become  God's  elect, 
acquire  and  transmit  strong  wills,  a 
vigorous  mentality  and  a  reverence 
for  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  Their  view  of  life  is 
intense  though  it  may  be  narrow. 
They  may  be  wrong  in  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  conduct,  their 
principles  may  not  be  illuminated 
by  gracious  sympathies,  but  they 
never  will  be  indifferent  or  care- 
lessly superficial.  When  the  princi- 
ples are  criticised  in  the  light  of 
fuller  knowledge  and  modified  by  a 
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fuller  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  divine  order — imperfect  as 
it  must  always  remain  to  finite 
intelligences — the  old  intellectual 
vigor,  the  sense  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  world  and  the  innate  convic- 
tion of  the  worth  of  righteousness 
will  remain.  The  Puritan  in  litera- 
ture is  represented  by  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
in  whose  pages  the  hatred  of  sin 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  justice  is  as 
evident  as  it  is  in  the  sermons  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  but  the  outlook 
on  life  is  no  longer  restricted  by 
the  philosophy  of  a  French  clergy- 
man of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fences  have  been  taken  down, 
fences  built  by  man  himself  to 
restrict  the  view  of  God's  world, 
and  the  poet  can  see  in  this  direc- 
tion and  that  over  the  field  of 
humanity.  But  in  essentials  the 
]>oet  is  the  same  old  Puritan 
who  feared  to  do  evil  and  wished 
to  learn  to  do  right.  In  the 
literature  of  the  Puritans  which 
did  not  appear  till  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  he  had  leisure  to 
look  into  his  heart  and  write,  and 
when  first  the  artist  appeared  in 
America,  there  is  no  hint  that  sin 
may  be  attractive  or  that  life  is  a 
playground  in  which  it  is  best  to 
enjoy  some  childish  game  in  a 
refined  manner.  The  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Master  is  still 
present — it  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  characters  of  the  Puritan  artist 
as  it  was  of  the  Puritan  preacher 
who  translated  the  Gospel  into  the 
Indian  langfuage.  Longfellow  says, 
in  his  simple  verse : 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 

Bryant's  *'Thanatopsis"  is  a  Puri- 
tan utterance  on  the  solemnity  of 
death. 

Emerson  writes: 

'*The  soul  is.  Under  all  this 
rushing  sea  of  circumstance  whose 
waters  ebb  and  flow  with  perfect 
balance  lies  the  aboriginal  abyss  of 


real  being  .  .  .  The  soul  saith : 
'I  am  born  into  the  great,  the  uni- 
versal mind,  I,  the  imperfect,  adore 
my  own  Perfect.' " 

Hawthorne's  tales  are  only  a 
presentation  of  subtle  and  unex- 
pected spiritual  forces  working  in 
our  humdrum  New  England  life. 
Everywhere  we  find  the  Puritan 
seriousness  in  our  literature  of  the 
highest  worth.  Poe,  of  course,  is 
not  touched  by  it,  but  deals  with 
the  perverse,  the  incongruous,  and 
the  evanescent  aspects  of  the  world, 
and  the  workings  of  his  genius  are 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  Puritan  in 
literature.  Poe,  indeed,  was  as 
much  a  foreigner  in  America  as 
Shelley  was  in  England. 

There  are  two  enthusiasms  which 
inspire  literary  expression  and  are 
the  fount  and  spring  of  its  existence. 
One  is  the  enthusiasm  for  moral 
beauty  and  the  other  is  the  enthusi- 
asm for  concrete  beauty,  whether 
expressed  in  sound,  form  or  color. 
The  greater  poets,  like  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  respond  to  both  of  these 
emotions  equally.  Others  of  lesser 
rank  are  influenced  disproportion- 
ately by  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Poe  and  Swinburne  love  melody  of 
expression  and  are  not  deeply 
stirred  by  the  thought  of  heroism 
and  moral  integrity.  It  may  be 
that  our  Puritan  literature  is  not 
deeply  fused  in  the  aesthetic  passion. 
Emerson  was  touched  by  the  beauty 
of  the  lovely  flower,  Rhodora,  but 
he  makes  it  a  symbol  of  divinity. 
Apparently  he  did  not  love  beauty 
for  its  own  sake.  With  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  it  is  always  the  gentler, 
quieter  moods  of  nature  that  are 
artistically  presented — those  moods 
which  have  most  affinity  for  good- 
ness. Neither  celebrates  brilliant 
color,  for  instance,  but  brilliant 
color  has  it  own  significance ;  it  is 
one  powerful  expression  of  the 
general  aesthetic  scheme  which 
underlies  all  created  things.  It  may 
be  this  is  a  weakness  in  our  later 
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Paritan  literature,  for  it  deprives  it 
of  the  characteristic  of  universality. 
But  it  is  a  direct  inheritance  from 
Boston  Bay  and  Plymouth  Rock. 
When  the  love  of  beautiful  form 
and  the  reverence  for  the  moral 
ideal  are  united  in  the  artist,  he 
produces  a  masterpiece  like  the 
"Scarlet  Letter/'  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  such  a  union  is  rare.  No 
one  would  wish  to  lower  the  lofty, 
severity  of  Emerson*s  standard, 
though  w6  may  wish  that  a  sense  of 
the  beauty — especially  in  verse — 
had  molded  his  thought  in  rhythm 
worthy  its  elevation  and  dignity. 

Joy  in  life,  such  youthful  effer- 
vescence in  the  presence  of  nature 
and  friends  as  finds  expression  in 
the  poetry  of  Burns,  is  also  wanting 
in  our  Puritan  literature.  Joy  is 
not  felt  by  those  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  meaning  of  the  reality 
of  life.  Introspective  contemplation 
does  not  promote  high  spirits  and 
in  New  England  the  aspects  of 
nature  conduce  more  to  resignation 
than  to  gayety.  Perhaps  the  world 
is  too  old.  for  spontaneous,  cheerful 
song,  at  all  events  it  has  not  been 
the  outcome  of  our  Puritan  civiliza- 
tion and  probably  never  will  be. 
We  are  not  a  singing  people,  like 
the  Latin  races.  Yet  our  ancestors 
were  Englishmen  of  the  age  of  the 
Elizabethan  lyric,  though  appar- 
ently not  the  Englishmen  that  sang 
them.  At  all  events,  they  brought 
none  of  them  here,  and  of  the  popu- 
lar ballad  verse  only  such  memory 
as  could  indite  the  caricatures  of  the 
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Bay  Psalm  Book"  and  the  "Day 
of  Doom."  That  this  is  a  loss 
cannot  well  be  denied,  and  we  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  received  by  collateral 
inheritance  at  least  the  capacity  to 
appreciate  Elizabethan  song  even  if 
through  direct  inheritance  we  are 
too  serious-minded  to  reproduce  it. 

The  historical  interest  of  such 
writings  as  have  come  down  to  ns 
from  the  Puritan  centuries  of 
America  remains  very  great  even  if 
their  literary  value  is  slight.  They 
enable  us  to  see  how  our  fathers 
felt,  what  things  they  considered  of 
importance,  how  they  ordered  their 
daily  lives  and  what  their  standards 
were.  And  if  we  can  put  ourselves 
a  little  in  their  places  and  under- 
stand their  frame  of  mind  our  re- 
gard for  them  will  increase.  We 
shall  find,  too,  that  they  were 
devoid  of  some  of  the  literary  sins 
of  our  own  time.  They  never  wrote 
affectedly  or  with  self-conscious- 
ness, they  had  a  clear  idea  of  what 
they  wanted  to  say,  though  not 
always  sufficient  practice  to  say  it 
with  absolute  clearness.  That, 
however,  is  a  deficiency  not  un- 
known among  their  descendants 
and,  as  Ben  Johnson  said  of  Shakes- 
peare: "they  redeemed  their  vices 
by  their  virtues.  There  was  ever 
more  in  them  to  be  praised  than  to 
be  pardoned" — very  far  more,  for 
that  which  is  to  be  praised  is  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  that  which  is 
to  be  pardoned  is  superficial  and 
non-essential. 


RING  OUT  FALSE  PRIDE  IN  PLACE  AND  BLOOD, 
THE  CIVIC  SLANDER  AND  THE  SPITE; 
RING  IN  THE  LOVE  OP  TRUTH  AND  RIGHT, 
RING  IN  THE  COMMON  LOVE  OP  GOOD. 

Tennyson  *^In  Memoriam** 


RELIGIOUS    LIFE    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 

A    CENTURY    AGO 

THE   THEOLOGY    OF    THE    PURITAN OUR    HERITAGE    FROM    HIM 

IS    IRON    IN    THE    BLOOD    DILUTED    BUT    NOT    LOST TODAY    WE 

REALIZE     THE    BEAUTY,    AS    WELL    AS   THE     DUTY,    OF     GOODNESS 

BY 

MRS.   E.   L.   MORRIS 

OF  NSW  HAVEN,   CONNECTICUT 


AS  I  write  the  words,  there 
comes  before  xne  a  vision  of 
Stem  men  and  long-suffering 
women  who  climbed  the 
steep  ascent  to  Heaven  through 
suffering,  toil  and  pain.  They  were 
people  who  never  got  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  whom  the 
life  to  come  was  far  more  vivid 
than  the  life  that  is.  Their  creed 
was  impossible  to  man ;  and  in  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  it  they  lost  all 
sweetness  out  of  life.  It  was  Camp- 
bell, I  believe,  who  says,  in  writing 
of  this  period:  "The  Puritan 
crossed  the  line  of  his  own  logic, 
failed  to  see  his  own  drift,  was 
caaght  in  a  tide  he  could  not  resist, 
wrought  according  to  his  light  and 
vanished." 

The  Puritan  long  since  went  out, 
but  his  light  remains.  "Gnawing 
at  his  tough  old  creeds,  "he  gained  a 
certain  power  of  digestion  that  is 
altogether  lost  to  us.  But  our  her- 
itage from  him  is  iron  in  the  blood, 
happily  diluted  and  tempered  but 
never  wholly  lost. 

To  our  forefathers  the  Supreme 
Being  was  an  awful  and  relentless 
Deity,  sitting  in  wrath  in  his  high 
place,  infinitely  removed  from  mor- 
tals, a  greater  and  more  implacable 
Jove,  with  surer  thunderbolt  and 
more  of  them. 

"Pride,"  says  Dr.  Chauncey  (second 
president  of  Harvard  College),  is  a 
sin  that  God  testifies  his  anger 
against  by  earthquakes.  Also  Sab- 
bath bresiking." 


There  was  none  of  the  twentieth 
century  good  comradeship  between 
God  and  man  a  century  ago.  Man 
judged  his  brother  man  and  woman 
without  pity.  Mt.  Sinai  was  more 
significant  than  Calvary.  Conse- 
quently, the  fathers  were  like  the 
God  they  worshipped — a  God  of 
their  own  setting  up  from  Moses* 
pattern,  and  the  image  of  a  Heaven- 
ly Father  must  have  been  some- 
thing appalling  to  a  young  and 
tender  mind. 

In  the  great  company  of  the  for- 
given our  Puritan  ancestors  must 
stand  at  the  Last  Day ;  but  we  can- 
not think  of  their  children  standing 
beside  them  without  the  awe  that 
invests  the  presence  of  the  Divine. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
past  century  were  brought  up  in  the 
duty,  not  beauty,  of  holiness. 
Strangely  enough  there  were 
streaks  of  human  nature  in  most  of 
them  that  rods  and  cruel  stripes 
could  not  wholly  destroy;  and  the 
wretched  boys  shut  up  together  in 
the  galleries  of  the  meeting  houses 
gave  the  tithingman  exercise 
enough  to  warm  his  chilly  blood 
during  the  progress  of  the  two-hour 
sermon  and  often  equally  long 
prayer.  It  amuses  us  in  these  lax 
days  to  think  of  the  cumbersome 
machinery  employed  to  keep  apart 
restless  boys  condemned  to  sit 
together  through  all  this  wordi- 
ness; though  something  of  our 
fathers  still  lingers  in  the  dictum 
that  condemns  hundreds  of  college 
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bojs  to  remote  comers  of  a  chapel 
beyond  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
preacher,  and  expects  them  thereby 
to  honor  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep 
it  holy. 

The  Puritan  Sabbath  dawned 
early  after  a  Puritan  Saturday  night, 
when  all  servile  labor  and  vain 
recreation  were  forbidden,  from  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  to  the  e£Eect  that  in 
the  town  of  Woodbridge  a  worthy 
farmer  was  hastening  home  one 
Saturday  evening  with  bis  yoke  of 
oxen  and  cart,  when  to  his  dismay 
the  sun  set  inopportunely.  He  was 
still  a  good  half-mile  from  home, 
so  unyoking  his  team  he  left  them 
where  they  stood  until  the  Sabbath 
was  past — a  proof  that  the  Puritan 
did  cross  the  line  of  his  own  logic 
in  not  standing  by  his  team. 

There  was  no  traveling  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  inns  were  closed 
and  no  respectable  person  was  sup- 
posed to  be  out  except  on  the  way 
to  or  from  meeting,  or  in  answer  to 
some  urgent  call  for  help  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death. 

I  well  remember  an  ancestor  of 
my  own  who  was  fond  of  open  air 
and  broad  views  even  in  things 
sacred,  who  invariably  took  a  decent 
walk  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
burying  ground,  though  possibly  in 
a  roundabout  way,  while  the  family 
read  good  books  at  home,  hoping 
and  possibly  praying  that  this  might 
not  be  brought  up  against  their 
beloved  head  when  final  accounts 
were  settled.  But  this  was  long 
years  after  the  rigid  rule  and  stem 
practice  of  other  generations. 

I  can  see  the  devout  families 
going  up  to  their  Zion,  usually  a 
city  set  on  a  hill  where  in  winter 
the  untempered  winds  of  Heaven 
buffeted  the  loosely-covered  hduse 
of  the  Lord  and  swept  a  space  bare 
of  snow  about  its  doors.  The  bell 
tolled  mournfully  as  old  and  young, 
grandparents  and  babes,  walked  or 
were  borne  to  the  sacredly  frozen 
place.  Each  family  took  its  foot- 
stove  filled  with  bright  embers  of 


that  sacred  fire  that  preserved  life, 
going  not  without  heart  burnings, 
\i  we  may  credit  the  records,  to  the 
places  assigned  at  the  *' seating  of 
the  meeting.*'  Here,  indeed,  was 
a  sowing  of  tares  among  wheat 
Age  and  honor  took  the  first  places; 
but  long  afterward  it  was  voted  in  a 
little  New  England  meeting  hctuse 
that  a  man  who  paid  taxes  on  forty 
pounds  a  year  should  sit  higher 
than  a  man  who  was  forty  years  old. 

Shut  up  in  high  pews,  some  with 
their  backs  toward  the  preacher, 
sat  the  godly  family,  while  their 
spiritual  leader  prayed  and  taught 
in  gloves,  and  often  with  his  head 
covered  from  the  cruel  cold.  Why 
fire  should  have  been  considered  a 
profanation  of  the  House  of  God  is 
not  clear  unless  it  savored  of  com- 
fort or  was  a  thing  offered  to  idols, 
for  after  a  time  even  footstoves 
.were  forbidden.  To  the  shivering 
young,  who  were  driven  as  lambs 
to  the  sacrifice,  the  thought  of  God' 
as  a  consuming  fire  must  have  had 
in  it  a  certain  element  of  relief. 

Babes  even  were  brought  to  meet- 
ing, for  where  none  but  the  sick 
stayed  at  home,  they  could  not  be 
left.  So  a  portion  of  the  building 
was  set  apart  for  a  wooden  cage, 
where  those  too  young,  too  feeble 
or  too  sleepy  to  sit  upright,  were 
bestowed  like  parcels,  to  be  re- 
claimed at  the  close  of  the  long 
service. 

Were  these  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  tithingman,  we  ask 
ourselves,  or  was  there  some  mother 
in  this  comfortless  Israel  with  a 
heart  human  enough  to  visit  these 
small  souls  in  prison,  to  warm,  com- 
fort and  possibly  minister  to  them 
with  some  unnoticed  portion  of  food 
or  drink,  while  the  interminable 
preaching,  prayer  and  psalm  went 
on? 

When  the  boys  in  the  gallery 
became  too  outrageous,  laughing, 
scuffling  and  even  in  summer 
^Mamnifying  the  glass*'  in  order  to 
let  a  breath  of  air  into  the  stifling 
gallery,  the  tithingman  haled  them 
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by  the  collar  to  the  **iioon  house" 
or  '^Sabbaday  house'*  just  outside^ 
and  applied  such  vigorous  correc- 
tion that  the  mothers  within  must 
have  writhed  in  their  pews,  if  love 
of  God  had  not  quenched  love  of 
their  kind. 

These  noon  houses  saved  life  by 
their  generous  wood  fire,  where 
frozen  dinners  as  well  as  frozen 
toes  might  be  thawed  during  the 
hour  of  merciful  release.  Here  the 
good  deacons  might  thrust  bars  of 
iron  into  the  embers  and  with  them 
set  their  mugs  of  flip  fizzling.  Boys 
were  not  expected  to  be  warmed  at 
this  religious  fire,  but  we  trust  that 
the  babes  were  thawed,  along  with 
the  pies  and  doughnuts,  preparatory 
to  the  second  service. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  elders 
to  stand  during  the  long  prayer. 
A  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Brewster,  of 
blessed  memory,  thought  the  min- 
ister would  do  better  to  make  two 
short  prayers,  *'as  ye  hartes  and 
spirits  of  all,  espetialy  ye  weak, 
could  hardly  continue  and  stand 
bente  as  it  were  so  long  toward  God 
as  they  ought  to  do  in  duty,  without 
flagging  or  falling  off.*' 

The  sermon  was  often  two  hours 
long  and  the  prayer  occasionally  of 
equal  length.  In  this  petition  there 
were  so  many  things  to  ask  for, 
things  that  every  one  was  interested 
in,  that  brevity  was  impossible  as 
well  as  unseemly.  When  one  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  face  to  face 
with  i&is  Maker,  like  a  high  priest 
making  atonement  for  his  sinning 
people,  it  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
lightly  passed  over  or  condensed. 
As  the  people  stood,  old  men  lean- 
ing like  Jacob  on  the  top  of  a  staff, 
losing  Uieir  balance  often — over- 
come with  sinful  sleep  and  so  giving 
the  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  gallery 
boys,  cause  for  offense — the  man  in 
black  high  up  in  a  little  box  opposite 
the  singers'  seat,  prayed  for  deliv- 
erance from  Indiaofls,  from  foreign 
interference,  plagues,  murrain,  fail- 
ure of  crops,  storms,  earthquakes, 
changes  in  the  government  at  home. 


In  the  long  sermon,  current  events 
were  often  brought  in  to  enliven 
the  whole  and  keep  the  congrega- 
tion awake. 

Campbell  records  the  fact  that  at 
Watertown,  after  a  great  fight  be- 
tween a  snake  and  a  mouse,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Boston,  a  sincere  and 
holy  man,  took  this  as  a  theme  for 
his  sermon,  insisted  on  the  snake 
being  the  devil  and  the  mouse  Puri- 
tans which  God  brought  to  over- 
come satan  and  dispossess  him  of 
his  kingdom. 

A  Puritan  minister,  whose  name 
is  not  recorded,  preaching  to  a 
Plymouth  colony  congregation,  be- 
sought  them  to  set  a  good  example 
because  they  came  out  to  convert 
the  world  to  Christianity,  when  one 
among  the  audience  stood  up  and 
said:  *'Sir,  that  is  what  the  people 
of  the  Bay  came  out  for;  we  came 
to  catch  fish." 

Children  were  brought  to  the 
altar  for  baptism  on  the  Lord's  Day 
following  their  birth.  In  summer 
time  this  was  no  hardship,  though 
distance  might  make  it  difiicult. 
But  in  the  deeps  of  winter,  when 
snow  lay  on  the  ground  for  months 
and  the  meeting  house  was  like  a 
thing  caught  and  frozen  stiff  in 
mid-air,  none  but  those  of  Puritan 
blood  could  have  survived  the 
ordeal.  One  minister  says  he  broke 
the  ice  in  the  christening  bowl  and 
the  babes  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
water.  But  we  never  hear  of  a  pro- 
test in  sound,  even  from  those 
whom  one  good  shepherd  immersed, 
believing  it  to  be  the  only  true  way 
to  insure  the  soul's  salvation.  He 
had  his  own  dreams  of  the  Jordan, 
perhaps,  and  fancied  it  an  icebound 
river  like  his  own  New  England 
streams.  On  one  occasion,  Dr. 
Toppen  of  Newbury,  not  satisfied 
with  the  father's  evangelical  piety, 
stood  at  the  christening  bowl  and 
announced:  ''I  baptize  this  child 
on  the  woman's  account." 

In  later  days  there  were  neigh- 
borhood  prayer  meetings  held  in 
turn  in  the  school  houses  of  the 
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different  districts.  Notice  of  these 
was  given  out  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  to  the  effect  that 
on  Wednesday  next  there  would  be 
a  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  school 
house  at  Woodtick,  it  might  be« 
Nonawaug,  Pomperang,  Spindle 
Hill,  Quasapaug,  Squantuck  or 
South  End.  At  these  meetings  the 
candles  for  lighting  were  brought 
by  the  families  belonging  to  the 
appointed  district. 

Training  Day  was  the  first  New 
England  holiday.  There  were  six 
of  these  in  a  year,  each  opened  by 
prayer  and  psalm  singing.  Relig- 
ious notices  were  also  given  out 
before  the  company  broke  up. 
There  was  need  of  m^ch  religion  to 
temper  the  stream  of  ardent  spirits 
that  ministered  to  the  comfort  of 
Training  Day,  as  well  as  Anni- 
versary Day— this  last  a  special 
festival  for  ministers  who  gathered 
in  large  towns  for  dinner,  prayer 
and  praise. 

About  the  year  1730,  according  to 
President  Wadsworth  of  Harvard, 
the  college  Commencement  Day 
was  usually  set  for  Friday,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  less  remaining 
time  in  the  week  to  be  spent  in 
frolicking.  Mrs.  Earle,  in  her 
* '  Sabbath  in  Puri  tan  New  England,  * ' 
tells  of  an  extraordinary  custom 
that  prevailed  in  several  churches, 
giving  to  the  deacons  a  serious  but 
thankless  office — that  of  distri- 
buting,  daring  the  month,  a  metal 
check  to  each  worthy  church  mem- 
ber. On  presentation  of  this  bit  of 
pewter,  the  check  bearer  was 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  com- 
munion. In  the  coin  collection  of 
the  ••American  Antiquarian,"  are 
little  pewter  tokens  stamped  with  a 
heart.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  custom  was 
followed  of  assembling  the  churches 
twice  a  year,  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  assembly  was 
always  held  in  Londonderry,  and 
ministers  and  congregations  gath- 
ered from  all  the  towns  around. 
Preparatory  services  were  held  on 


Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Long  tables  were  placed  in  the 
aisles  of  the  meeting  house  on  the 
Sabbath  and  after  a  protracted  and 
solemn  address  upon  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  celebration  aad  the 
duties  of  the  church  members,  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  were 
seated  at  the  table  where  they  par- 
took of  the  Sacrament.  Thin  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread  were  specially 
prepared  for  this  sacred  service. 
Often  seven  hundred  church  mem- 
bers were  present.  The  services 
were  prolonged  from  early  morning 
until  nightfall.  When  so  many 
were  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  seemed  necessary  that 
unworthy  persons  should  be  kept 
from  presenting  themselves.  Hence, 
the  tables  were  fenced  off  and  each 
communicant  was  obliged  to  present 
a  "token."  One  stem  old  Puritan, 
in  a  town  not  named,  having  been 
officially  expelled  from  church  mem- 
bership for  some  temporal  offense, 
still  refused  to  consider  himself 
excommunicated,  and  for  twenty 
years  calmly  and  doggedly  attended 
the  communion  service  bearing  his 
own  wine  and  bread  and,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  pew,  commaned 
with  God  if  not  with  his  fellow 
men,  until  he  conquered  by  sheer 
obstinacy  and  determination,  and 
was  again  admitted  to^church  fel- 
lowship. —  "* 

The  ordination  of  a  minister  was 
a  great  event,  celebrated  by  an 
immense  gathering  of  people  from 
far  and  near.  In  Connecticut,  and 
it  is  said,  in  Massachusetts  also,  this 
was  followed  by  an  ordination  ball 
given  sometimes  in  the  minister's 
house.  Mrs.  Earle  s^ys:  ''The 
fashion  of  giving  ordination  balls 
did  not  die  out  with  colonial  times. 
In  Federal  days  it  still  continned, 
a  specially  gay  ball  being  given  in 
the  Town  of  Wolcott,  Connecticut, 
at  an  ordination  in  181 1." 

There  was  always  an  ordination 
supper,  a  plentiful  feast,  at  which 
visiting  ministers  and  the  new 
pastor  were  always  present,  ready 
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to  partake  with  tme  clerical  appe- 
tite. At  this  feast,  all  sorts  of  New 
Bngland  dainties  were  served,  to- 
gether with  a  liberal  supply  of  cider, 
punch  and  grog.  The  bowls  of 
punch  were  mixed  on  the  very  door- 
step of  the  church,  and  beer  was 
also  brewed  to  complete  the  feast. 
*'In  addition  to  this,  portable  bars 
were  sometimes  established  at  the 
church  door,  and  strong  drinks 
were  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
the  entire  assemblage." 

As  late  as  1825,  at  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  over  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  New 
Haven,  free  drinks  were  furnished 
at  an  adjacent  bar  to  all  who  chose 
to  order  them,  and  were  paid  for  by 
the  generous  and  hospitable  society. 
Our  forefathers  verily  had  ways  of 
warming  the  blood  more  direct  than 
by  means  of  sinful  fires  in  the 
meeting  house.  It  is  amazing  to  us 
to  see  how  hard  drinking  was  tem- 
X>ered  by  religion.  For  New  Bug- 
land  was  a  God-fearing  land  where 
men  lived  in  terror  of  death  and 
the  judgment. 

At  last  the  Sunday  school  came 
as  a  blessed  relief  from  the  sermon 
that  had  in  some  places  grown  to  a 
three-hour  length.  In  a  certain 
Vermont  town  it  was  necessary  to 
shorten  the  sermon  for  this  milder 
form  of  service.  The  people  seem 
to  have  carried  the  measure  in  this 
case;  but  the  incensed  parson  took 
the  pulpit  Bible  with  him  to  the 
noon  house,  and  so  preserved  it 
from  the  hands  of  "profaning 
teachers." 

Bronson  Alcott,  addressing  the 
centenary  meeting  at  Wolcott  in 
1873,  says  it  was  the  custom  for 
children  to  repeat  at  home  the  text 
of  the  sermon,  giving  chapter  and 
verse,  and  often  the  whole  chapter 
"was  then  read  in  the  family.  In  the 
same  town,  under  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Keys,  a  cultivated  scholar,  a 
Sunday  school  service  was  held  for 
two  summers.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  pastor,  deacons  and 


others.  The  children  repeated  texts 
of  scripture  and  answered  questions 
from  the  catechism.  Bach  child 
received  credit  in  mills  for  every  ten 
verses  recited  and  was  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  season  by  a  book  equal 
in  value  to  the  credits  received. 
This  prize  was  "Doddridge's  Princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  Religion"  in 
verse,  for  the  use  of  children.  One 
of  these  hymns  begins  with : 

How  glorious  is  our  heavenly  King 
Who  reigns  above  the  sky  : 

How  shall  a  child  presume  to  sing 
His  dreadful  majesty. 

Mr.  Keys  also  catechized  the 
young  people  at  home  and  in  the 
district  schools,  using  two  cate- 
chisms, and  questioning  the  Episco- 
palians from  one,  while  his  own 
flock  was  instructed  from  the  other. 

Half  a  century  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  family  to  stand  dur- 
ing grace  at  table.  At  morning  and 
evening  prayers  the  head  of  the 
family  always  stood,  in  token  of 
reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
I  well  remember  the  deep  and 
solemn  tones  of  my  grandfather's 
voice  as  he  began  his  address  to  the 
Almighty  in  some  noble  scriptural 
phraseology.  One  form  in  particu- 
lar thrills  me  to  this  day  as  I  recall 
the  words  of  the  Prayer  of  Moses, 
in  that  solemn  sacrifice  at  the  home 
altar: 

Lord  thou  hast  been  our  ^  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations.  Before'  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God. 
(Adding):  And  of  thy  years  there  is  no 
end. 

Campbell,  in  his  book  on  the 
'* Puritan  in  Holland  and  America,*' 
says: 

**The  Puritans  were  gfreat  enough 
and  have  done  enough  for  humanity 
to  stand  forth  and  like  Cromwell  be 
painted  without  the  concealment  of 
a  defect  or  the  exaggeration  of  a  vir- 
tue. They  had  but  faint  ideas  of 
civil  or  religious  liberty,  but  men 
must  get  liberty  for  themselves  be- 
fore they  think  of  it  for  others. 
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PEWTER— to  what  extent  was 
it  used  in  the  homes  of  our 
ancestors  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times? 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question, 
I  have  ascertained  a  few  facts  that 
may  be  of  interest,  and  I  give  them 
to  you  very  informally : 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  chests 
that  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower" 
contained  a  single  article  of  earthen 
ware  among  the  worldly  possessions 
of  the  Pilgrim  mothers.  The  uten- 
sils of  the  kitchen  and  table  were 
then  of  wood,  iron  and  pewter. 
Occasionally  a  silver  tankard  was 
brought  over  from  England  via 
Holland.  At  first,  pieces  of  boards 
were  used  for  plates;  later  they 
were  turned  out  of  wood.  Next  we 
find  that  pewter  in  various  forms 
came  into  use.  Alice  Morse  Earle 
says,  in  her  interesting  book,  "Cus- 
toms and  Fashions  in  Old-New 
England:"  "The  time  when  our 
country  was  settled  was  the  era 
when  pewter  had  begun  to  take  the 
place  of  wooden  ware.  The  first 
mention  made  of  pewter  is  in  1430, 
when  a  permit  was  given  for  a 
vessel  to  carry  some  from  England 
to  Scotland  for  King  James  the 
First. "  Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of 
Henry  the  Second,  speaks  of  "The 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer. " 
That  would  be  nearly  three  hundred 
years  earlier,  but  the  "permit"  is 
authentic  as  to  date — 1430. 

A  word  as  to  the  metal  itself  and 
the  method  of  manufacture :  Pewter 
is  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead  or  tin 


and  copper.  The  dull,  soft-looking 
pewter  is  of  tin  and  lead,  and  most 
of  that  made  in  this  country  during 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
days  was  of  that  sort.  That  made 
in  England  was  generally  of  the 
harder  variety — ^tin  and  copper- 
that  would  take  a  fine  polish  almost 
equal  to  silver.  France  regulates 
by  law  the  amount  of  lead  that 
may  be  used — 15^  parts  out  of  100. 

The  trade  of  pewterer  was  an 
influential  one  in  England  and 
became  so  in  this  country;  the 
number  increasing  as  the  country 
grew. 

Of  course,  the  first  articles  were 
brought  from  England.  From  the 
earliest  wills  of  the  colony  down  ta 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  centnry 
we  find  articles  of  pewter  mentioned 
and  from  them  can  make  out  quite 
a  list  of  articles,  at  first  rare,  but 
that  became  the  property  of  almost 
every  New  England  family  later. 

One  of  the  earliest  wills  in  the 
New  Haven  Probate  Court,  dated 
Z647,    has    on    the    inventory  list: 

"Pewter  valued  at  ^^5.  S.  7." 

Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
who  died  1657,  had  a  "pewter 
cistern,"  probably  a  large  flagon  or 
tankard.  Later  we  find:  Estate 
of  Samuel  Smith,  one  tankard, 
basin,  porringer,  six  platters,  five 
plates  and  other  pewter. 

As  late  as  1773  we  ^^^t  on  inven- 
tory list  of  estate  of  Bben  Clark, 
thirty-one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
pewter. 
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A  complete  list  of  articles  ob- 
tained in  this  way  shows  that  it 
includes  most  of  the  needs  of  a 
primitive  household  in  the  way  of 
kitchen  and  table  furnishings,  ex- 
cept cooking  utensils,  which  were  of 
iron.  The  list  includes  round  and 
oblong  platters,  plates  of  different 
sizes,  bowls,  cups  or  mugs«  por- 
ringers of  all  sizes  from  two  inches 
in  diameter  to  nine  or  ten  inches. 
A  posset  (variously  spelled)  was 
like  a  small  porringer  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  was  used  to 
heat  medicine  and  serve  pap  to 
infants.  Flagons,  or  '^cans'*  as  they 
were  often  called,  were  used  for  cider. 
Bottles;  Governor  Endicott  speaks 
of  receiving  one  from  England  in 
1629,  but  they  were  never  com- 
mon. Early  lamps ;  when  whale-oil 
began  to  be  used  the  lamps  were 
almost  exclusively  of  pewter.  Can- 
dle-sticks; though  before  they  be- 
came common,  a  contrivance  called 
a  "Betty-lamp"  was  used.  This 
was  a  shallow  receptacle  of  pewter, 
circular  or  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
projecting  nose  an  inch  or  two 
long.  Grease  was  put  in  the  cup 
part  and  the  wick  of  twisted  rag 
had  one  end  in  the  grease,  the 
other,  lighted,  rested  on  the  nose. 
When  Governor  Endicott  arrived 
in  Massachusetts  he  wrote  at  once 
to  his  wife  to  bring  some  candles 
when  she  came,  he  evidently  did 
not  like  the  Betty-lamp.  Candles 
were  for  a  long  time  costly  luxuries 
in  New  England,  for  there  were  not 
enough  cattle  from  which  to  secure 
the  fat.  It  is  said  that  often  during 
the  long  prayer  at  the  close  of  the 
day  .  the  candle  would  be  extin- 
guished. Some  of  our  Yankee  ances- 
tors must  have  invented  what  was 
called  a  "save-all" — an  addition  to 
a  candlestick,  also  of  pewter,  consist- 
ing of  several  rings  with  iron  pins 
to  hold  up  the  last  bit  of  the  candle. 
Molds  for  candles  were  made  of 
pewter,  generally  in  bunches  of  six. 

Then  there  were  "trencher-salts" 
or  salt-cellars. 


Spoons  of  various  sizes  were 
made  in  brass  molds,  the  two  parts 
fitting  very  closely  together  and 
were  rubbed  with  oil  or  white  of 
an  ^%%  before  the  melted  pewter 
was  poured  in.  Womout  platters 
and  plates  were  often  cast  into 
spoons. 

Plates  and  shallow  dishes  were 
made  by  hammering,  and  jugs  and 
bowls  were  pressed  into  shape  by  a 
revolving  wheel.  A  friend  in  New 
Haven  has  a  communion  set  of 
pewter  consisting  of  a  flagon,  three 
cups  and  a  baptismal  bowl. 

A  set  of  pewter  platters,  plates 
and  dishes  was  called  a  "garnish  of 
pewter,"  and  was  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  the  Colonial  housewife  and 
her  daughter  of  revolutionary  days. 
A  "garnish"  was  a  favorite  wed- 
ding present. 

The  smaller  pewter  articles  were 
hung  on  hooks  on  the  front  of  the 
dresser  that  stood  by  the  kitchen 
wall,  while  the  plates  and  platters 
stood  in  rows  on  the  dresser  shelves. 

Dingy  pewter  was  considered  a 
disgrace.  Addison  says:  "The  eye 
of  the  mistress  made  the  pewter 
shine."  A  Virginia  housekeeper 
wrote  in  1728:  "A  good  housekeeper 
may  be  known  by  her  bright  pew- 
ter." The  same  thought  may  be 
found  in  a  rhyme  of  that  day: 

The  porringers,  that  m  a  row 

Hang  high  and  made  a  glittering  show. 

Longfellow  says : 

The  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser, 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flames  as  shields 
of  armies  the  stmshine. 

Much  time  and  labor  were  de- 
voted to  polishing  the  pewter 
and  the  better  variety  was  made  to 
shine  like  silver.  A  plant  of  the 
equisetum  or  horsetail  family  was 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  still 
familiarly  called   "scouring-rush." 

One  naturally  asks.  What  has  be- 
come of  all  this  pewter?  Here  and 
there  are  a  few  pieces,  but  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  that 
seems  to  have  been  in  use.     There 
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is  no  doubt  but  that  mach  of  the 
American  variety — tin  and  lead — 
was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty  and,  cast  into  bullets, 
helped  to  win  our  independence. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
commerce  with  England  increased 
and  earthenware  began  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  to  gradually  re- 
place pewter  in  the  kitchen  and  on 
the  table  of  the  "well-to-do."  Some 
rich  families  who  had  sets  of 
Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  with 
whom  a  trade  had  suddenly  sprung 
up,  still  used  their  pewter  for  every 
day.  John  Hancock  said  "he  pre- 
ferred pewter,  he  did  not  like  the 
clatter  of  porcelain." 

Advertisements  of  pewter  for  sale 
appeared  iu  New  England  news- 
papers till  quite  into  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  earthen- 


ware teapots  brought  from  Bngland 
were  of  black  ware.  It  was  thought 
that  color  brought  out  the  Savor  of 
the  tea  better  than  any  other. 

A  historical  paper  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  an  allusion  to 
Washington  and,  fortunately, "Lam- 
bert's History  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony"  furnishes  one  that  also 
refers  to  my  subject — pewter: 

"Washington  stopped  at  the  old 
tavern  in  Milford  during  his  tour 
through  the  country  in  17S9.  Not 
relishing  the  supper  of  boiled  meat 
and  potatoes  set  before  him,  he 
called  for  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 
It  was  brought  him,  and  also  a 
pewter  spoon  with  a  broken  handle. 
He  asked  for  a  silver  spoon,  but 
was  told  there  was  none  in  the 
house,  whereupon  he  gave  the  serv* 
ant  maid  a  two  shilling  piece  and 
told  her  to  go  and  borrow  one.  She 
borrowed  one  at  the  minister's." 
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A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  patri- 
otic societies,  and  prides  her- 
self that  she  has  a  longer 
line  of  eligible  ancestors  than  any 
other  woman  in  existence,  came  to 
me  the  other  day  in  great  trouble. 
Looking  at  her  disturbed  coun- 
tenance, and  fully  aware  of  the 
bent  of  her  mind,  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  Adam  was  to  be  envied 
after  all  for  his  lack  of  an  ancestral 
tree,  but  I  merely  repeat  what  a 
youngster  said  to  me  recently: 
** Aren't  you  most  tired  of  ances- 
tors?" "Dear  me,"  she  began, 
"what  shall  I  do  with  Volckert  van 
Siolen  Vander  Heyden,  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  Tory?"  "Nothing 
easier,  my  dear;  kill  him  before  the 
Revolution."  "Don't  laugh  at 
me,"  my  fair  friend  continued; 
''WAatisa  ToryV' 

On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of 
February,  1775 — I  know  your  pas- 
sion for  accuracy — some  gentlemen 
were  dining  together  at  a  house  in 
New  York,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation one  of  the  company  fre- 
quentiiy  used  the  word  "Tory." 
The  gentleman  at  whose  house  they 
dined,   asked    him    your  question: 

"Pray,  Mr. ,  what  is  a  Tory?" 

He  replied,  "A  Tory  is  a  thing 
whose  head  is  in  England  and  its 
body  in  America  and  whose  neck 
ought  to  be  stretched."  Oddly 
enough,  I  was  looking  over  an  old 


file  of  newspapers  only  yesterday, 
and  came  across  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Packet  of  January  18,  1776, 
containing  an  article  on  the  subject^ 
which  is  an  interesting  account,  as 
it  defines  the  term  in  the  days  when 
it  was  in  constant  use : 

Though  much  has  been  said  of 
late  about  Whig  and  Tory,  few 
persons  are  acquainted  with  their 
origin:  In  the  year  1679,  King 
Charles  the  Second  fell  sick,  in  the 
summer,  upon  which  the  Duke  of 
York,  his  brother,  an  avowed  papist, 
returned  immediately  to  court, 
without  the  king's  leave,  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
crown  to  himself,  as  his  majesty 
had  no  legitimate  issue.  This 
alarmed  the  Protestants,  and  made 
them  eager  for  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  gave  rise  to  sundry  peti- 
tions, signed  by  great  numbers  of 
hands,  both  in  city  and  country, 
which  was  very  displeasing  to  his 
majesty.  That  arbitrary  tyrant  told 
the  petitioners  that  he  was  judge  of 
what  was  fit  to  be  done.  "You 
would  not  take  it  well,"  said  he, 
"if  I  should  meddle  with  your 
affairs,  and  I  desire  you  will  not 
meddle  with  mine."  Upon  this, 
counter-addresses  were  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  the  court  over 
all  the  nation,  expressing  a  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  the  practice 
of  the  petitioners,  and  referring  the 
sitting  of  the  Parliament  absolutely 
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to  the  king's  pleasure,  by  which 
they  obtained  the  name  of 
ABHORRERS;  which  occasioned  a 
great  ferment  among  the  people,  so 
that  sundry  of  the  privy  council 
deserted  their  stations  at  court 

The  petitioners  for  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  and  their  adversaries — 
the  abhorrers  of  such  petitions — 
gave  rise  to  the  two  grand  parties 
which  have  since  divided  the  nation 
under  the  distinguishing  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  The  Whigs,  or 
low  churchmen,  were  for  confining 
the  royal  prerogative  within  the 
compass  of  law,  for  which  reason 
their  adversaries  charged  them  with 
republican  principles,  and  gave 
them  the  reproachful  name  of 
Whig,  or  sour  milk — a  name  first 
given  to  the  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land when  they  were  persecuted  by 
the^high  church  because,  when  they 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  habi- 
tations, hungry  and  thirsty,  they 
often  drank  buttermilk  whig,  or 
whey,  when  they  came  to  any 
friend's  house  that  would  shelter 
and  entertain  them. 

The  Tories,  or  high  churchmen, 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  prerogative, 
and  were  for  setting  the  king  above 
law.  No  men  did  more  to  enslave 
the  nation  and  introduce  popery 
than  they.  Their  adversaries  there- 
fore gave  them  the  name  of  Tories — 
a  name  first  given  to  Irish  robbers 
or  highwaymen  who  lived  upon 
plunder  and  were  prepared  for  any 
daring  or  villainous  enterprise. 

A  good  authority  says  that  Whig 
is  from  Whiggamores,  a  name  given 
to  the  Scots  in  the  southwest  who, 
for  want  of  corn  in  that  quarter, 
used  annually  to  repair  to  Leith  to 
buy  stores  that  came  fron)  the 
north,  and  that  all  who  drove 
were  called  '* Whiggamores,"  or 
**Whiggs,"  from  the  term  "Wig- 
gam,"  in  driving  their  horses. 

Another  derivation  of  the  name 


is  that  the  club  of  the  party  from 
which  the  Whigs  sprang  had  as  its 
motto,  "We  Hope  in  God,"  and  that 
the  name  Whig  is  taken  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  motto. 

With  the  use  of  the  word  "Whig" 
in  England,  as  expressive  of  liberal, 
it  was  the  most  significant  word  to 
apply  to  these  subjects  in  America, 
who  had  the  political  wisdom  to  see 
that  George  II  attempted  to  ignore 
or  subvert  their  legislative  bodies, 
and  that  they  were  contending 
against  the  king  under  the  mark  of 
.parliament.  Hence  the  word  grad- 
ually became  synonymous  with 
patriot  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  liberals,  or  Whigs, 
became  its  supporters,  and  upon 
peace  being  declared,  became  the 
first  political  party  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  first  American  political 
party.  The  Tories,  or  English, 
upheld  the  principle  of  "passive 
obedience  to  the  crown,"  while  the 
Whigs  aimed  to  "fight  up  and 
against  the  King  and  against  his 
people,"  neither,  however,  proceed- 
ing to  uphold  the  people  as  a  politi- 
cal force.  The  Federalists  were  an 
outcome  of  the  strong  government 
Whigs. 

There  are  various  derivations  of 
the  word  "Tory,"  most  of  them 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  as 
meaning  partisan  of  the  king,  and  it 
is  said  the  name  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  highwayman's  demand, 
"Force,  force!"  "Give,  give!" 

Tory  hunting  was  a  pastime  that 
has  found  a  place  in  the  nursery 
rhyme:  "I  went  to  the  wood  and 
killed  a  tory." 

"Patriotism,"  growled  Sam  John- 
son, "is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel," over  against  which  we  can 
place  the  words  of  Lincoln,  that 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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GROWTH,  if  of  a  healthy  char- 
acter, is  ever  a  matter  of  deep 
human  interest.  We  are  nat- 
urally attracted  to  any  evi- 
dence of  development  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  The  life  of 
the  naturalist  is  absorbed  in  his  con- 
templation of  the  evolution  of  the  ob- 
jects of  natural  history.  Every  spec- 
ialist devotes  his  energies  to  watching 
closely  the  expansion  of  subjects  in 


his  own  branch  of  investigation. 
'lliere  can  be  nothing  of  more  intense 
interest  to  the  thoughtful  and  inquir- 
ing-mind in  general  than  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  community,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  in  which  its  pros- 
perity, numerically  and  financially,  has 
been  piienomenal.  To  the  citi7,ens  of 
our  commonwealth  the  history  of  such 
a  commuiiity  is  of  especial  interest 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
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in  this  territory,  for  no  natural  lake 
and  no  large  stream  of  water,  such  as 
would  be  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
red  men,  lie  within  its  borders. 

But  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
some  members  of  the  Tunxis  tribe 
made  it  their  home  here  temporarily. 
In  October,  1744,  the  town  built  a 
fort  in  the  western  part  for  protection 
from  the  raids  of  the  Mohawk  In- 
dians. 

The  town  of  Torrington  was  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1740. 

The  earliest  town  meeting  was  hold- 
en  December  9,  1740,  at  which  Eben- 
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within  the  borders  of  our  goodly 
state.  Windsor  is  the  parent  colony 
from  which  the  territory  known  as 
Torrington,  was  taken.  It  contained, 
by  act  of  partition  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  May,  173Z,  twenty  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres,  and  the  size  of  the  town  in  acres 
has  remained  unchanged,  except  that 
in  the  year  1866,  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year,  a  small  slice  of 
the  town  of  Litchfield  was  annexed  to 
it.  The  "Act  of  Partition"  also  be- 
stowed on  this  territory  its  present 
name. 

Among  the  colonists  who  were  di- 
recting public  affairs  here  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  undoubtedly  men  from  Devon- 
shire, the  southernmost  county  of 
England,  for  from  a  hamlet  in  that 
county  they  brought  over  the  name 
which  designates  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

Etymologically,  the  name  is  from 
three  ancient  Briton  words,  tor,  a  hill, 
bring,  a  circle,  and  ton,  a  town,  mean- 
ing a  hill  encircled  town. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  Aborig- 
ines.   Presumably  there  were  very  few 
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ezer  Lyman,  the  first  permanent  resi- 
dent, was  chosen  moderator.  With- 
out transacting  any  further  business 
it  was  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  at,  to  us,  the  unseason- 
able hour  of  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
when  the  lawful  town  officers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

All  annual  town  meetings  were,  at 
that  early  period,  held  in  the  month  of 
December  throughout  the  state. 

The  earliest  dwelling  house  in  town 
was  built  in  the  year  1734.  and  was 
owned  by  one  Joseph  Ellsworth. 
Ebenezer  Lyman  built  the  second 
house  in  1735,  in  which  he  resided  for 
many  years.  In  this  house  the  earliest 
known  birth  in  Torrington  occurred, 
that  of  a  (laughter,  in  June,  1738. 
The  earlier  settlers  lived  in  log  houses. 
The  church  was  organized  in  1741. 
The  first  "meeting  house"  was  erected 
in  1751-  The  first  school  house  was 
built  in  1745,  and  was  of  the  dimen- 
sions twenty-five  feet  square.  These 
buildings  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  and  were  undoubtedly  construct- 
ed with  l(^s. 
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The  earliest  settlements  in  town 
wefe  on  the  hills.  First  upon  the 
western  hills,  then  upon  the  eastern 
or  "Torringford  hills,"  afterwards  on 
the  "Newfield  hills,"  and  last  of  all 
in  the  valley  in  that  portion  of  the 
town  afterwards  called  Wolcottville, 
now  known  as  the  borough  of  Tor- 
rington. 

It  is  the  object  and  intention  of 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  dwell 
almost  exclusively  on  the  history 
of  that  portion  of  the  town  the 
most  recently  settled,  for  that  part 
has  been  the  fountainhead  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  progress  of  the 
town  and  the  life  blood  of  its  growth 
and  prosperity  during  the  last  ninety 
years.  Therefore  I  am  excluded  from 
a  detailed  biography  of  the  many  note- 
worthy men  on  the  hills  who  served 
the  town  valiantly  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
or  who,  in  founding  and  maintaining 
it  in  the  earher  years,  religiously,  edu- 
cationally  and   morally,   did  a   noble     _ 

part.     Information  on  these  matters     ^^^°\^l 
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herein  given.  But  it  would  prove  an 
act  of  rank  injustice  to  the  old  tonn, 
if  I  failed  to  mention  two  of  its  natives. 
born  upon  the  hills,  who  became  in 
after  life  famous,  and  whose  names 
are  not  only  indelibly  impressed  on 
American  history,  but  who  have  a 
world-wide  renown, 

John  Brown  {of  Harper's  Ferry 
fame)  was  born  in  the  northwcstem 
part  of  the  town  May  9,  1800,  When 
he  was  five  years  of  age  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Ohio.  In 
that  state  he  spent  his  childhood  and 
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and  on  many  others  relative  to  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  town  issued  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Orcutt  in  1878.  To  this  history,  an 
admirable  and  exhaustive  one,  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  facts 
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youth,  but  his  earHest  recollections  ex- 
tended also  to  his  birthplace.  He  was 
always  unsettled  as  to  his  home,  and 
was  of  an  adventurous  disposition, 
but  was  as  honest,  resolute  and  com- 
batative  as  a  Puritan. 

He  was  twice  married  and  was  the 
father  of  twenty  children.  The  whole 
family  was  devoted  to  his  enterprises, 
which  all  converged  toward  freedom 
for  the  slave.  In  1855,  he  emigrated 
to  Kansas,  where  he  had  many  bloody 
conflicts  with  the  pro-slavery  party.  In 
1859  he  organized  an  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia to  liberate  the  slaves.    On  Octo- 
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ber  16  of  that  year,  aided  by  twenty-      "^  — —        — 

two  associates,  of  whom  six  were  ne- 
groes, lie  surprised  Harper's  Ferry 
and  captured  the  arsenal  and  armory. 
He  and  his  party  were  overcome  the 
next  day  by  United  States  troops  and 
he  and  his  surv^iving  followers  were 
surrendered  to  the  state  authorities 
for  trial.  Under  sentence  of  the  court 
he  was  hung  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  De- 
cember 2,  1859,  manifesting  to  the 
end  the  serenity  and  courage  of  a  true 
martyr.  His  undertaking  at  Harper's 
Ferrv    disclosed    and    intensified    the 


property  will  be  gladly  received  and 
wisely  applied  by  them. 

Samuel  J.  Mills,  the  "Father  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  America,"  was 
born  on  the  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of 
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feeling  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  seeds  he  sowed  then  and 
there  resulted  in  a  harvest  of  freedom 
for  the  slave  in  later  years.  Hence  he 
may  be  said  to  have  dealt  the  death 
blow  to  slavery  in  this  country.  The 
house  in  which  this  famous  emanci- 
pator was  born,  is  still  standing,  pre- 
served in  its  original  form.  It  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  "John  Brown 
,\ssociaiion,"  whose  officers  are  James 
D.  Pewell,  of  New  Haven,  president : 
Rev.  T.  C.  Richards,  West  Torring- 
ton,  secretary,  and  D.  C-  Kilbourne  of 
I.itchficld,  treasurer.  Any  contribu- 
tion in  aid  of  the  preservation  of  the 
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ganizer  of  a  society  of  undergraduates 
who  contemplated  becoming  mission- 
aries in  foreign  bmds.  This  was  the 
very  first  organization  in  behalf  of 
that  object  in  America,  He  grad- 
uated in  1809,  and  spent  some  months 
at  Yale  College,  studying  theology  and 
seeking  adherents  to  his  missionary 
project.  Entering  Andover  Theolf^- 
cal  Seminary  in  1810  he  with  others 
associated  with  him  memorialized  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts 
upon  the  subject  of  foreign  missions. 
an  act  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  "American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions."  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812  and  af- 
ter missionary  labors  in  several  states 
of  the  union  he  promoted  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "American  Bible  Society" 
and  the  "American  Colonization  So- 
ciety," as  well  as  other  missionary  or- 
ganizations, and  was  sent  by  the  Col- 
onization Society  to  western  Africa  to 
select  a  site  for  a  colony.  He  accom- 
phshed  his  object  in  Africa,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  what  is  now  Liberia, 
and  on  his  return  died  at  sea  June  16, 
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the  town  (Torriugford  Society)  April 
21,  1783.  His  biography,  condensed 
from  tliat  afforded  by  Johnson's  Cy- 
clopaedia, is  as  follows :  He  entered 
Williams  College  in  1806,  and  in  Sep- 
tember,   1808,   was   the  principal   or- 
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i8i8.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
piety,  and  love  for  humanity,  and  pos- 
sessing great  foresight,  gave  all  his 
strength  and  faith  to  the  beneficent 
enterprises  which  lie  was  instrumental 
in  forming. 

The  Borough  of  Torrington,  to  the 
description  of  which  this  article  is 
chiefly  devoted,  is  located  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  town,  in  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  Naugatuck  valley, 
and  is  about  fifty  miles  northerly  from 
the  tide  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  remark- 
ably lively  and  wide-awake  commun- 
ity, far  excelling  as  it  docs  in  growth 
and  development,  all  other  places  in 
Litchfield  county,  and  comparing  fav- 
orably with  all  other  towns  in  the 
state  in  its  numerical,  industrial  and 
fiiiancial  progress. 

This  portion  of  the  town  was,  at 
the  organization  of  the  town  in  1740, 


and  for  more  than  sixty  years  ther 
after,  a  dense  forest  of  large  pin 
which  were  so  symmetrical  that  thi 
were  much  sought  by  shipbuilde 
along  the  Sound  as  masts  for  th< 
vessels,  many  of  them  being  of  sui 
goodly  proportions  that  they  were  usi 
in  the  ships  of  the  navy  of  Great  Br 
ain.  Hence  this  region  was  knov 
and  designated  for  many  years  ai 
until  1806  as  "Mast  Swamp."  It  w 
considered  during  all  these  years,  tl 
most  iminhabitable  territory  in  tl 
town,  fit  only  for  the  habitation 
beasts  and  savages.  So  it  became  ti 
last  portion  to  be  occupied  by  civilizi 
men. 

There  is,  however,  one  solitary  e 
ception,  that  of  Paul  Peck,  a  frontier 
man  and  huntsman,  who  lived  here 
the  primeval  solitude  of  the  swan 
for  some  j'ears  prior  to  the  Revolutio 
His   forest  home  was  located  in   tl 
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southern  part  of  this  region,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill  in  the  piece  of 
ground  formerly  known  as  the  "Valley 
I 'ark,"  on  South  Main  street.  When 
ihe  plowshare  of  civilization  a  few 
ytars  ago  destroyed  the  foundation  of 
this  pioneer's  old  home,  it  unearthed 
an  immense  trap  marked  P.  P.,  which 
it  is  supposed  were  the  initials  of  this 
hunter,  and  which  was  used  to  clear 
this  region  of  wild  beasts.  Although 
rough  in  exterior  and  uneducated  in 
letters  the  heart  of  a  true  patriot  beat 
in  his  bosom,  for  on  hearing  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Etanbury  by  the  British  in 
1777,  he  deserted  his  cabin,  shouldered 
his  trusty  musket,  and  on  the  26th  day 
of  March,  1777,  in  his  efforts  to  repe! 
the  invader,  found  a  hero's  grave.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  he  was  the 
sole  representative  from  "Mast 
Swamp"  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
As  has  been  stated,  this  region  was 


undesirable  for  residential  purposes. 
It  would  have  been  equally  undesirable 
for  business  purposes  except  for  the 
water  power  of  the  Naugatuck  river, 
which  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
population  and  weahh  of  this  place. 
It  was  in  early  times  a  sizeable  stream 
worthy  of  the  name  of  river.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  protected  the  land  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  thereby  re- 
tarding the  flow  of  water  so  that  the 
river  was  continuously  and  copiously 
fed  by  small  streams  throughout  the 
year.  Foi-  many  years  past,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests  and 
woods,  the  river  has  been  one  of  tur- 
bulence at  the  time  of  spring  thaws  or 
heavy  rains,  but  a  mere  brook  during 
most  months  in  the  year  so  that  steam 
power  has  now  necessarily  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  water  power. 

The  search  for  lumber  with  which 
to  provide  some  of  the  material  for 
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constructing  the  fifty  or  more  dwelling 
houses  which  have  been  built  here  an- 
nually for  many  years  past,  and  the 
consumption  of  wood  in  the  factories 
in  the  single  instance  of  the  "Brass 
Mill"  being  more  than  18,000  cords 
yearly,,  have  denuded  the  land  for 
miles  around  and  have  destroyed  the 
water  privileges  which  attracted  here 
our  earliest  business  men,  Amos 
Wilson,  one  of  the  bright  men  of  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  discovered 
the  advantages  of  this  power,  and  in 
1751  purchased  the  mill  privileges 
near  the  present  extensive  plant  of 
the  "Hotchkiss  Bros,  Co."  Soon  af- 
ter, perhaps  the  same  year,  he  built  a 
saw  mill  on  this  site  which  was  known 
as  "Wilson's  Mill."  There  were  sev- 
eral log  houses  erected  in  this  region 
along  about  the  year  1800,  but  the 
first  frame  dwelling  house  was  built 
by  John  Brooker  in  1803,  on  the  spot 
now  at  the  intersection  of  South  Main 
and  Litchfield  streets,  near  the  foun- 
dation of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Coe,  and  the  estate  of  Charlotte  A. 
Hungerford,  deceased,  now  owns  the 


riiototnipb  bf  JobaK.  Bn»t 
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house  which  was  subsequently  renn 
ed  to  the  "Hungerford  place."  I 
the  name  "Mast  Swamp"  did  not  ; 
peal  to  these  enterprising  villagers 
an  appropriate  one  for  the  new  seti 
ment,  so  about  the  year  1806  it  ■<* 
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changed  by  common  consent  to  that 
of  "New  Orleans  Village."  The  rea- 
son for  the  selection  of  this  name  has 
baffled  the  spirit  of  investigation  of 
the  historians  of  Torrington.  A  cur- 
ious relic  of  the  times  when  this  region 
was  known  by  that  name  has  recently 
come  to  public  attention  in  the  deed 
given  in  i8i2  by  Eliphalet  Eno 
to  the  "Inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
Village"  of  one-half  an  acre  of  land 
"for   the  purpose  of  accommodating 


move  the  bodies  therein  buried  and  to 
use  the  ground  for  more  desirable  pur- 
poses. On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  deed  was  void  on  account  of 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  grantees. 
The  heirs  of  the  grantor  took  up  the 
matter  and  for  a  reasonable  consider- 
ation gave  a  legal  conveyance  of  the 
land  to  said  church.  In  his  deed, 
Mr.  Eno,  with  considerable  Yankee 
shrewdness,  reserved  to  himself,  and 
his  "heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  the 


the  inhabitants  of  said  village  with  a 
decent  and  convenient  piece  of  ground 
for  a  burj'ing  yard,"  The  land  is  the 
same  now  occupied  by  the  church  edi- 
fice and  parsonage  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  on  South  Main 
street.  The  land  was  used  for  burial 
purposes  until  1894,  when  on  account 
of  its  neglected  condition,  and  infre- 
quent use,  efforts  were  made  to  re- 


liberty  and  privilege  of  feeding  said 
piece  of  ground  with  sheep  only." 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  law- 
lessness of  which  this  region  was  the 
scene  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  last  century.  The  wild 
and  reckless  spirits  of  Harwinton, 
Litchfield  and  Goshen,  made  this  a 
favorite  place  for  their  operations. 
Nor  were  the  dwellers  in  this  portion 
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of  the  town  entirely  blameless.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  Shubael  Griswold,  liv- 
ing on  the  eastern  hills,  was  a  trial 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  files  of  the 
cases  which  came  before  him  have  re- 
cently come  to  light,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer.  They  offer 
some  echoes  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
then.  Two  of  them  are  given  with  the 
exact  orthography  as  specimens  of  the 
quaint  language  of  that  early  time,  be- 
cause the\'  refer  to  early  misdemean- 
ors committed  in  "Mast  Swamp,"  or, 
as  it  was  later  called,  "New  Orleans 
Village."  ,  ' 

To  Shubael  Griswold  Esq  Justice 
Peace  for  Litchfield  County — Comes 
Daniel  Pelton  and  complaint  Makes 
as  well  in  his  own  name  as  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  that  on 
the  night  of  the  17  day  of  Instant  Jan- 
nary  at  a  Place  Called  the  Mast 
Swamp  he  the  Com  pi  ant  being  and 
about  his  Lawfull  business  Jeams  Cop- 
per of  Torrington  an  assault  mad  on 
the  Body  of  him  the  Complant  and 


his  wife  Did  then  and  there  Make  1> 
wound  with  his  fist  and  terefy  y( 
Complant  all  witch  is  against  1 
Pease  &  Conterey  to  a  paragraft  o 
Certain  Statute  Law  of  this  State  < 
titled  an  act  against  Braking  the  Pe 
witch  to  the  damage  of  your  Compl; 
the  sum  of  six  Dollars  ^wherefi 
your  Complant  Prays  that  due  P 
cess  may  issue  according  to  law 

Dated  Torrington   18  day   of  J: 
uary  1805 

Daniel   Peltor 

The  warrant  connected  with  t 
complaint  is  omitted  as  of  no  spec 
interest. 
The  other  document  is  as  foUov 
To  Shubael  Griswold  Esq,  Just 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Litchfii 
Comes  Ahiatliar  Elmour  one  of  1 
Grand  Jurors  of  the  Town  of  T< 
rington  In  said  County  and  Gives  s: 
Justice  to  understand  that  at  Torrii 
ton  aforesaid  on  the  Sabeday  Ni{ 
after  the  2  day  of  Instant  Februan 
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number  of  young  men  from  Horinfr- 
ton  and  otlier  young  men  and  Gaeels 
(girls)  from  Torringford  did  Con- 
vcan  to  Cieatlier  at  tlie  house  of  Caleb 
Jnlinson  in  said  Torrington  in  Xew 
Orleans  Village  An  In  Keeper  and 
ded  then  and  ther  spend  tliair  time  in 
Drinking  and  in  Merement  untill  Late 
in  the  night  All  wliitcli  is  against  the 
I'ease  and  Conterary  to  one  Certin 
Statute  Law  of  this  state  Intiteled  an 
act  for  Keeping  the  Sabath  or  Lord's 
Day.  Wherefore  he  Prays  due  Pro- 
cess may  issue  on  the  Premises.  EHit- 
cd  at  Torrington  the  lo  Day  of  Feb- 
ruarj'  1806  Abiathar  Elmer 

lii  the  warrant  issued  on  the  com- 
plaint are  the  names  of  the  yoimg  men 
and  the  yoimg  women  who  desecrated 
the  Sabbath  in  "New  Orleans  Village" 
on  the  occasion  complained  of,  but 
want  of  room  forbids  giving  it  here. 

But  in  1813  when  this  disfavored 
spot  could  only  muster  eight  dwellings 
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and  one  tavern,  brighter  things  dawn- 
ed upon  it.  Members  of  the  Wolcott 
family  from  Litchfield  had  observed 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  water 
privilcE^es  on  the  Naugatuck  river. 
They  purchased  in  that  year  (1813) 
the  water  privileges  extending  from 
"Wilson's  Mill"  sontherly  to  the  poirit 
where  the  stream  is  now  bridged  upon 
the  highway.  A  woolen  mill  was 
built  the  same  year  by  the  Wolcotts, 
who  nia_\-  well  be  said  to  be  the  "ad- 
vance agents  of  prosperity"  for  this 
region.  The  woolen  mill  was  erected 
on  the  river  in  the  rear  of  the  "Lilley 
Block"  on  Water  street,  and  Governor 
Oliver  Wolcott  was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  enterprise. 

On  the  day  of  the  raising  of  the 
mill,  a  large  number  of  townspeople 
being  present,  it  was  suggested  that  a 

new  name  be  selected  for  this  section  soldiers'  monument  at  tobringt. 
of  the  town.  It  was  unanimously  i„  ^^^^  ^^  ^i  H.ii-courtMT  Tomngioo  Etcii 
agreed  that  the  name  should  be  Woi-     R«cuict 
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cottville,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
enterprise  that  day  started  by  the 
members  of  the  Wokott  family.  For 
over  sixty-eight  years  this  place  was 
known  and  designated  by  that  name. 

Till  1864  its  growth  was  slow,  but 
for  the  most  part  steady.  The  first 
school  house  in  Wolcottville  was  built 
in  1814  on  the  land  now  owned  by  the 
W.  S.  Lewis  Company  on  "Main 
stret-t." 

The  earliest  biiil<ling  erected  in  the 
place  for  religions  purposes  was  built 
in  1820  and  is  the  brick  building  now 
standing  on  South  Main  street  owned 
by  Patrick  J.  O'Brien. 

In  a  book  called  "A  Gazetteer  of  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land," published  in  1819,  is  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  village: 


"Wolcottville,  a  village  of  18 
houses,  has  been  built  principally  since 
1802  and  is  an  active,  flourishing  place. 
Its  growth  bas  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  establishment  of  an  extensive  wool- 
en factory  wliicli  now  is  owned  prin- 
cipally by  His  Excellency  Oliver  Wol- 
colt.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  State,  em- 
]>loying  about  forty  workmen  ami 
manufacturing  from  twenty-five  t<i 
thirty-five  yards  of  broadcloth  daily. 
of  an  average  value  of  $6  per  yard." 

The  village  receives  this  notice  in 
"Jlarbcr's  History  of  Connect! ctit." 
published  in  1836:  "Wolcottville.  the 
principal  village  in  the  town  of  Tor- 
rington,  is  situated  in  a  valley  near 
the  southern  botmdary  of  the  town  at 
the  j'lmction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
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Waterbury  and  Naugatuck  rivers, 
twenty-six  miles  from  Hartford  and 
forty  from  New  Haven.  The  village 
consists  of  about  forty  dwellings,  a 
handsome  Congregational  church,  a 
three-story  brick  building  used  as  a 
house  of  worship  by  various  denomi- 
nations (also  as  an  academy),  four 
mercantile  stores,  two  taverns,  a  post 
office  and  an  extensive  woolen  factory, 
and  an  estabhshment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass  is  now  being  erected.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  at  present  in  the  United  States." 
The  people  on  the  hills  were  very 
slow  to  recognize  the  growth  and  po- 
litical influence  of  the  people  of  Wol- 
cottvillc,  for  it  was  not  until  November 
7,  1836.  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  all 
succeeding  town  meetings  and  elec- 
tors' meetings  in  this  village.  Prior 
to  that  date  they  had  been  held  on  the 
eastern  or  western  hills,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  churches.    Subsequent 


to  that  date  they  were  held  in  \Vr 
cottvillc;  first,  in  the  "Presbjleris 
Meeting  House" ;  then  in  the  "Bri< 
Meeting  House" ;  afterwards  in  il 
"lower  room  or  basement  of  the  Coi 
gregational  Meeting  House" ;  lati 
from  1865  to  1809,  in  the  "Toa 
Hall,"  so-called,  a  church  buildir 
pnrcliased  from  the  Methodists  by  d 
town,  and  by  proper  alterations  fitii 
for  public  town  gatherings. 

In  1899  the  present  fine  town  buii- 
ing,  with  its  admirable  town  and  i>"i 
ough  acconmiodations,  was  compk'li 
and  occupied. 

The  circiuii scribed  limits  of  this  a 
tide  do  not  allow  even  a  general  reft 
ence  to  the  religious,  educational  ' 
industrial  movements  in  W'olcottvi! 
from  1813  to  1863.  They  are  of  ii 
tercst  hut  of  little  importance  con 
pared  with  the  operations  which  ha> 
sinct  the  latter  year  made  this  plai 
famous.      Perhaps    the    names    mo 
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proiiiineiit  in  advancing  the  material 
interests  of  the  place,  between  those 
dates,  were  those  of  Israel  Coe,  John 
Hunger  ford,  George  D.  Wadhanis, 
Francis  N.  Holley,  and  William  R. 
Slade.  The  era  of  ttie  wonderful 
prosperity  of  the  village  commences 
from  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Lyman 
W.  Coe  into  the  town.  He  came  here 
from  Waterbnry  in  1863,  and  in  that 
year  organized  the  Coe  Brass  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  constantly  planning  and  "tlo- 
ing  things,"  and  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1893  was  the  most  valuable 


bury  Hook  &  Eye  Company)  ;ot^n- 
ized  in  Waterbnry  in  1848  and  trans- 
ferred to  Torrington  in  1864. 

The  Union  Hardware  Company ;  or- 
g^anizcd  in  1864. 

The  Excelsior  Needle  Company :  or- 
ganized in  1866. 

The  Hendey  Machine  Company ;  or- 
ganized in  1874. 

The  Torrington  Manufacturing 
Company;  organized  in  1885. 

The  Eagle  Bicycle  Manufacturing 
Company  ;  organized  in  1888. 

The  Hotchkiss  Brothers  Company: 
ortjanized  in  iqoi. 
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and  highly  valued  citizen  of  the  town. 
Captain  Uri  Taylor  of  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  and  Mr.  Coe, 
Elisiia  Turner  and  Lauren  W'etmore 
of  the  last  half  of  the  century,  were 
the  most  liberal  benefactors  of  the 
religious  and  educational  interests  of 
this  locality. 

As  another  article,  especially  de- 
voted to  the  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  town  in  detail, 
will  follow  this,  the  writer  need  only 
refer  by  name  to  the  industries  which 
ha^-e  caused  the  growth  of  Torrington. 

The  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany :  organized  in  1863. 

The  Turner  &  Seymour  Manufac- 
turing Company  (formerly  the  Water- 


The  Warrentoii   Woolen   Company 

(formerly  the   L^nion   Manufacturing 
Company) :  organized  in  1844. 

All  these  corporations  have  a  na- 
tional reputation,  and  many  of  them  a 
world-wide  fame,  for  the  superiority 
of  their  output.  They  are  all  locaieil 
in  that  section  of  the  town  now  callcil 
'lorrington.  It  is  to  them  that  th<.' 
present  growth  and  development  of 
the  i^lace  is  due.  They  are  the  mighty 
factors  in  its  jirosperity.  The  otlur 
corporations  which  have  contribute*! 
to  the  progress  of  this  locality,  are 
The  Agard  Hardware  Company;  Tlie 
Brouson  Lumber  &  Coal  Company: 
The  W.  S.  Lewis  Company ;  The  E. 
A.    Perkins   Electric   Company;   The 
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Temple  Joyce  Company;  The  Tor- 
rington  Building  Company;  The  Tor- 
rington  Printing  Company  which  is- 
sues a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper. 
The  Torrington  Co-operative  Com- 
l)any;  The  Torrington  Electric  Light 
Company,  capitalized  at  $125,000  and 
the  Torrington  Water  Company,  cap- 
italized at  $200,000. 

In  the  year  1881  the  name  of  the 
village  was  changed  from  Wolcott- 
ville  to  Torrington.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  action  of  the  national 
authorities  at  Washington,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  changed  the  name  of 
the  village  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town  from  Torrington  to  West  Tor- 
rington, and  was  effected  by  changing 
the  names  of  the  post  offices  in  the  two 
vi Mages.  There  had  been  considerable 
annoyance  to  our  business  men  in  the 
transmission  of  letters  by  mail  to  the 
smaller  post  office  when  intended  for 
the  larger  one,  and  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  the  largest  place  in  town 
should  bear  the  same  name  as  the 
town. 

Torrington  remained  a  village  until 
1887.  when  by  special  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral -Assembly  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  borough  under  the  name  of  the 
"liorough  of  Torrington,"  with  limits 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
village  of  Wolcottville. 

The  brilliant  success  of  these  manu- 
facturing industries  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  good  fortune  or  blind  chance, 
but  should  be  attributed  to  the  inge- 
nuity, energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
men  who  controlled  and  supported 
tliem.  Thev  were  men  of  marked  abil- 
ity  in  industrial  activities,  of  coura- 
c:<*ous  hearts  and  broad  and  fertile 
brains.  Space  does  not  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  the  names  of  the 
very  many  men  whose  capital  and  la- 
bor have  brought  prosperity  to  Tor- 
rington. They  are  too  numerous  to 
receive  just  recognition  by  name  in 
this  sketch,  but  an  exception  can  prop- 
erly be  made  in  the  person  of  Achille 
F.  Migeon,  lately  deceased,  who  has 
been  the  energetic  promoter  of  more 
manufacturing  industries   in  this   I0-. 


cality  than  any  other  citizen,  and  who 
was  financiallv  interested  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  nearly  all  the  large 
corporations  in  town. 

What  have  been  the  fruits  of  these 
busy  industries,  to  this  place?  P^ 
brief  statement  of  its  present  condition 
will  readily  answer.  The  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  old-time  "Mast  Swamp," 
now  contains  over  11,500  inhabitants, 
residing  in  comfortable  and  cheerful 
homes  in  about  1,490  dwelling  houses. 
The  increase  in  population  from  i88q 
to  1890  was  about  823^  per  cent.,  ancj 
from  1890  to  1900,  about  lOO  per  cent., 
being  the  largest  proportionate  in- 
crease in  both  decades  of  any  town  iq 
the  state.  In  this  once  despised  and 
rejected  section  of  the  town,  a  piece 
of  land  on  "Main  street,"  with  small 
frontage,  containing  about  one-fortieth 
of  an  acre,  has  rccentlv  cost  a  shrewd 
purchaser  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  per 
acre.  This  territory  contains  eighty 
stores,  nine  chnrches  with  property  of 
the  value  of  over  $500,000,  seven  ho- 
tels, four  fine  school  buildings  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  over  $125,000, 
two  national  banks,  a  savings  bank,  a 
very  attractive  town  hall,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building, 
a  fire  department  building  of  costly 
design  and  construction,  completely 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances 
for  extinguishing  fires,  a  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  a  library  building  of  white 
marble  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
over  $75,000  (a  monument  to  the  wise 
liberality  of  Fllisha  Turner),  contain- 
ing about  10,000  volumes. 

A  modern  system  of  sewerage  takes 
good  care  of  the  health  of  the  com- 
munitv,  whose  assessment  list  for 
taxes  is  about  $7,500,000. 

This  outline  of  an  important  Con- 
necticut town  and  borough  is  too  con- 
tracted and  crude  to  afford  adequate 
justice  to  the  subject.  But  it  at  least 
gives  a  structure  on  which  to  arrange 
details  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  people,  from  the  hardships, 
privations  and  comparative  barbarism 
of  "Mast  Swamp"  to  the  comfort,  con- 
veniences, luxuries  and  noon-tide  civ- 
ilization of  urban  life. 
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THE  history  of  a  community  can- 
not be  thoroughly  understood 
wiihout  a  study  of  its  industrial 
evolution.     The  most  vigorous 

quality  in  progress  is  the  commercial, 
the  mercantile,  the  material.  Only 
by  healthful  occupation  can  human- 
ity develop  the  best  there  is  in  it. 
\\1ule  agricultural  pursuits  tor  gener- 
ations furnished  the  nation  v,  ith  its 
brawn  and  brain,  the  idealistic  free- 
government  required  a  practical 
means  for  assimilating  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  were  coming  to  its 
out-stretched    arms,    and    by    setting 


every  uian  to  work  producing  I'.is  own 
necessities  of  life  met  the  emergency. 
By  the  profits  of  his  own  iiidiistr)' 
man  builds  tor  himself,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  labor  is  the 
measure  of  his  municijial  advantages: 
education,  and  even  religion,  is  under 
the  environment  of  industry. 

The  history  of  Torringtoii  is  large- 
ly the  story  of  industrial  expansion 
of  keen  business  intellect,  of  skille"! 
handiwork  of  men. 

The  oldest  of  Torrington's  nianu- 
turing  corporations  is  the  Warrenion 
M'oolen    Co.     (formerly    the    Union   , 
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Manufacturing  Conii>any.}  Untier 
tlie  latter  corporate  name  the  business 
was  conducted  for  just  half  a  century. 
Francis  Xewnian  Holley.  son  of 
Xewnian  and  Sarah  Stiles  Holley  and 
grandson  of  Luther  Holley  of  I-ake- 
ville  who  was  engaged  in  the  iron 
business  In  connection  with  the  fam- 
ous iron  mines  of  Salisbury,  came  to 
WolcottvIHe  in  1837.  In  Feliruary, 
1844,  Jlr.  Holley  with  John  Hunger- 
ford  founded  the  Union  Manufac- 
turing Co.  with  a  capital  of  $10,000, 
which  was  subsequently  incrensed  to 
$50,000.  In  1849  Mr.  Hollty  and 
Cicorge  W.  Slade  became  the  owners 
of  the  company  and  the  business  of 
manufacturing  fine  doe  skin  was 
carried  on  with  great  success. 
The  company  now  produces  uniform 
and  carriage  cloths.  In  1856  the 
entire  plant  was  burned  leaving  a  dis- 
couraging mass  of  ruins.  IJut  an- 
other mill  was  soon  erected  with  im- 
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proved  equipment.  The  business  con- 
tinued to  be  prosperous  and  in 
1859.  Ransom  Holley,  brother  of 
I'rancis,  Samuel  Workman,  and 
Jesse  B.  Rose  became  stock  own- 
ers in  the  business  and  continued 
until  1873,  when  Francis  N.  and  Ran- 
som HoUey  retired.  While  itr,  Hol- 
ley was  connected  with  the  business 
John  Drown  of  historic  fame  was  for 
a  time  wool  buyer  for  the  company 
auil  was  often  entertained  at  the  Hol- 
le\'  homestead. 

In  1894,  the  present  name.  The 
Warren  ton  Woolen  Company  was 
adopted  and  employs  over  100  persons. 
The  |>reseiit  officers  are  George  D. 
W'orknian,  president ;  Samuel  C. 
Workman  secretary,  and  John  Work- 
man, treasurer. 

\V'hen  the  Xaugatuck  Railroad  was 
first  started  in  1848  Mr.  Holley,  with 
other  prominent  menof  the  vallty  sub- 
scribed the  sum  of  $75,000  to  insure 
ihe  success  of  the  enterprise.  In  1868 
the  Wolcottville  Savings  Bank  was 
organized,  with  Francis  X,  Holley  as 
president,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1878.  In  1865  a  new 
stone  edifice  was  erected  by  the  Con- 


gregational Society  of  Wolcottville, 
IVIr.  Holley  was  greatly  interested  in 
its  building  and  was  very  libera!  in 
bis  contributions  for  that  purpose. 
During  bis  whole  life  he  gave  his 
hearty  support  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  and  also  to  every  good 
cause  presented  to  him.  On  the  site 
of  the  Holley  homestead,  corner  of 
Water  and  Prospect  streets,  is  now 
being  erected  the  new  government 
building  to  be  used  for  a  post  office. 

On  May  27th.  1846,  Francis  X. 
Holley  married  Eliza  A.  Hotcbkiss  of 
Xew  Hartford,  a  direct  descendant 
of  General  Webster,  fifth  Colonial 
governor  of  Connecticut  and  of  Cap- 
tain Wads  worth  of  Cliarter  Oak 
fame.  Mrs.  Holley  died  in  May, 
i8r)6,  leaving  two  sons,  Edward 
Hotchkiss  and  Horace  Hotchkiss  Hol- 
ley. On  December  22,  i86().  Mr.  Hol- 
ley married  Mrs.  Lucinda  R.  Ilayden 
of  W'atcrburv.  Mr.  Holley  died  Oc- 
tober 5th.  1878. 

To  the  keen  perception  of  Israel 
Coe  may  be  attributed  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
tries in  this  country.  England,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century   fur- 
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nished  the  United  States  with  all  the 
brass  kettles  that  were  in  such  com- 
mon usage  in  those  years  and  Israel 
Coe  perceiving  the  general  demand 
for  sucli  an  article  determined  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  kettles 
by  the  old  battery  process.  He  ac- 
cordingly purchased  a  mill  privilege 
in  what  was  then  Wolcottville  (now 
Torrington)  and  with  Israel  Holmes 
as  his  partner  began  business  in  1834, 
producing  the  first  brass  kettles  made 
in  America.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
tinued with  varying  success  as  a  co- 
partnership until  >May,  1841,  when  a 
joint  stock  company  was  formed  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Wolcottville  Brass 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $56,000, 
of  which  Israel  Coe,  Anson  G.  Phelps 
and  John  Hungerford  were  the  stock- 
holders. Israel  Coe  was  appointed 
president  and  Lyman  W.  Coe,  secre- 
tarj'  and  treasurer.  John  Hunger- 
ford  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1842  and  in  1848  the  Hungerford  in- 
terests  in   the   company's  stock  pre- 


dominated. In  1863,  Lj-nian  W.  0 
who  had  severed  his  connection  wi 
the  companj-  in  1845,  purchased  t 
entire  capital  stock  and  immcdiati 
began  the  reorganization  of  the  coi 
pany,  incorporating  under  the  nai 
of  The  Coe  Brass  Manufacturi 
Company.  The  new  company,  unc 
the  leadership  of  Lyman  W.  Coe,  i 
mediately  acquired  a  position  in  1 
foremost  ranks  of  the  brass  wire  a 
German  silver  industry,  and  each  si 
ceeding  year  has  witnessed  a  tide 
prosperity  and  progress  that  has  rai 
ly  been  attained  in  the  industrial  i 
of  this  country.  From  the  modi 
buildings  originally  constituting  1 
early  plant,  have  sprung  new  stn 
tiires  and  additions  almost  yearly, 
the  Torrington  industry-  The  C 
Brass  Manufacturing  Company 
1896  added  by  purchase  the  Ansoi 
plant  of  Wallace  &  Sons,  which  in 
self  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nau^ 
tnck  Valley. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Coe  Bn 
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Manufaciuring  Conipanj',  was,  at  its 
organization,  made  $100,000.  It  has 
been  increased  to  $1,000,000.  It  inan- 
iitactures  brass  aiiti  copper  in  various 
forms  and  especially  seamless  brass 
and  copper  tubes.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  extensive  brass  mill  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  one  of  the  associate  companies 
of  the  American  Brass  Company  and 
employs  over  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men. 

On  the  death  of  Lyman  W.  Coe  in 
1893,  Charles  F.  Brooker,  who  had 
been  secretary  of  the  compan\  since 
1870,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of 
the  corporation  which  office  he  now 
fills.  The  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  Edward  T.  Coe,  treasurer : 
James  A,  Doughty,  secretary ;  and  E. 
J.  Steele,  assistant  secretary. 

The  Turner  &  Seymour  Manufac- 
turing Company,  originally  the  Wat- 
erbury  Hook  &  Eye  Company,  is  one 


of  the  oldest  of  the  town's  industries. 
The  compan\'  began  business  in  W'at- 
erbury.  being  incorporated  in  that  city 
in  1848,  with  Elisha  Turner  as  presi- 
dent. In  1864  the  company  ])ur- 
chased  tlie  old  cotton  mill  property 
near  the  junction  of  Water  and  .Main 
streets  and  transferred  their  business 
from  W'aterbury  to  Wolcottville.  Af- 
ter consolidation  with  the  Seymour 
Manufacturing  Company  the  corpora- 
tion in  1874  became  known  as  the 
Turner  &  Seymour  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

The  old  factory  buildings  as  shown 
in  the  above  illustration  were  destro\- 
ed  by  fire  and  the  company  immediate- 
ly began  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
which  started  operation  in  1894.  The 
buildings  are  of  a  most  substantial 
character,  and  are  located  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  between  South  Main 
street  and  the  Naugatuck  Division  of 
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ACHILLE  F.  MIGEON 


the  Xew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

The  company  manufactures  at  the 
present  time  upholstery  hardware  and 
fancy  metal  ^oods,  and  is  maintain- 
ing an  iron  foundr\\ 

In  the  death  of  Elisha  Turner.  Tor- 
rington  lost  a  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic citizen,  whose  good  works  in 
the  community  will  always  be  cher- 
ished by  her  sons  and  daughters. 

Mr.  Luther  G.  Turner  succeeded  to 
the  office  made  vacant  by  President 
Turner's  death  and  he  is  today  the 
active  head  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable sound  and  progresisve  enter- 
prises in  the  town.    The  other  officers 
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of  the  company  are  Edmund  A.  Mer- 
riam,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  Murray, 
secretary. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Orrin  L. 
Hopson  and  Heman  P.  Brooks  and 
the  keen  business  judgment  and  per- 
severance of  Achitle  F.  Migeon  and 
Charles  Alvord  is  accountable  for  the 
inception  and  development  of  one  of 
Connecticut's  greatest  industrial  en- 
terprises. Previous  to  1866  the  man- 
ufacture of  sewing  machine  needles 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  slow  and 
uncertain  milling  process.  The  dem- 
onstration of  an  invention  (the  cold 
swaging  process)  by  Mr.  Hopson  and 
Mr.  Brooks  in  Wolcottvilie  awakened 
the  interest  of  a  number  of  the  towns- 
people and  in  1866  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  successful  business  en- 
terprises of  the  town  was  started  in 
the  organization  of  the  Excelsior 
-Needle  Company,  which  has  enjoyed 
almost  unexampled  prosperity.  From 
a  paid-in  capita)  stock  of  $15,000,  with 
Sio.ooo  in  patents,  it  has  increased, 
inchiding  its  tributaries  in  other  lo- 
calities, its  capital  stock  from  earnings 
alone  to  $r.ooo,ooo.  It  produced  at 
the  start  only  sewing  machine  needles. 
To  these  have  been  added  from  time 
lo  time  knitting  machine  needles,  hook 
needles,  spokes  and  nipples.  In  all  its 
production  the  company  has  the  high- 
est reputation  for  superiority  of  ma- 
terial   and    workmanship.      The  stock 


of  the  company  was  some  years  ago 
purchased  by  capitalists  and  subse- 
quently this  company,  with  its  auxil- 
iary companies  was  capitalized  with 
no  additional  cash  paid  in  at  $4,000,- 
000,  under  the  general  name  of  "The 
Torrington  Company."  The  needle 
company  still  retains  its  corporate  ex- 
istence with  nominal  capital  stock  ot 
$1,000,000,  and  its  spoke  and  nipple 
department  has  been  incorporated  un- 
der the  name  of  "The  Standard  Spoke 
and  Nipple  Company,"  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,200,000.  The  Needle 
Company  employs  800  persons,  the 
Spoke  &  Nipple  Company,  60. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are  John  F.  Alvord,  president;  C.  B. 
X'incent,  secretary ;  H.  C.  Sibley, 
treasurer,  and  Sheldon  B.  Hickox, 
assistant  treasurer. 

The  history  of  the  Hendey  Machine 
Company  dates  back  to  the  summer 
of  1870  when  Henry  J.  Hendey  and 
Arthur  Hendey  themselves  constructed 
a  small  shop  about  eighteen  by  twen- 
ty-four feet  and  began  the  making  and 
repairing  of  iron  machinery.  They 
used  for  motive  power  a  small  rotary 
steam  engine  built  by  one  of  the  broth- 
ers during  his  spare  evenings  and 
completed  a  year  or  two  prior  to  start- 
ing business. 

After  several  months  of  diligent 
labor  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
two  helpers,  and  finally  in  1871  to  re- 
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move  to  more  commodious  quarters 
in  the  East  Branch  Spoon  shop.  Suc- 
cess seemed  so  well  assured  that  a 
number  of  the  town's  citizens  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  Hendey 
Brothers  in  a  proposition  to  expand 
the  business  and  accordingly  the 
Hendey  Machine  Company  was  or^ 
ganized  in  1874 ;  the  capital  stock  was 
then  $16,000.  It  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  $300,000.  The  company 
manufactures  a  general   line  of  ma- 


more  thjiD  double  the  preuat  cApacily  of  the  plaot 

chine  tools,  but  its  specialties  are  i 
shapers,  planers  and  lathes,  whi' 
have  a  world  wide  reputation.  T 
number  of  employes  is  about  430. 

The  officers  are  Henry  J.  Heniie 
president ;  Charles  H,  Alvord,  seci 
tary ;  and  F.  F.  Fuessenich,  treasun 

The  Union  Hardware  Company,  a 
other  industry  of  the  place,  was  orga 
ized  in  1864  with  a  capital  stock 
$10,000  which  has  from  time  to  tir 
been  increased  until  it  is  now  Si^i 
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ooo.  Ice  skates  and  various  kinds  of 
liard'.vare  are  its  products  as  well  as 
many  articles  of  merchandise  formed 
from  wood.  It  is  now  enjoying;  great 
prosperity.     It  employs  500  hands. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as 
follows :  Thomas  W.  Bryant,  presi- 
dent; Christian  G.  Hoerle,  secretary; 
and  Xewton  D.  Holbrook,  treasurer, 

III  1S85.  the  Torrington  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  organized  with 
the  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  now  in- 
creased to  830,000.  Its  products  are 
upholstery  nails,  novelties,  and  all 
kinds  of  brass  turnings.  Special  ma- 
chinery is  also  built  to  order  and  a 
general  machine  jobbing  business  is 
done.  Number  of  names  on  its  pay 
roll,  100,  are  mostly  skilled  mechan- 
ics. The  company's  officers  are  James 
A.  Doughty,  president;  Robert  C, 
Swayze,  secretary;  and  Edward  T. 
Coe.  treasurer. 

The  demand  for  bicycles  in  1888 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Eagle  Bicycle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  that  year  with  the  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  At  first  only  bicycles 
were  manufactured.  They  were  of  a 
high  grade  and  enjoyed  an  excellent 
reontation  in  the  market.  The  com- 
pany now  also  manufactures  gasolene 
engines,  screws,  rivets,  studs  and  spec- 
ialties for  other  manufacturies.     The 


number  of  hands  employed  is  175. 
The  officers  of  the  company  to-day 
are  John  F.  Alvord,  president  and 
general  manager ;  and  George  E. 
Hammann,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  advent  of  Charles  Hotchkiss 
into  Wolcottville  in  1841  marked  the 
founding  of  a  business  that  is  to-day 
not  only  a  potent  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  Torrington  but  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  most  skillful  structural 
work  in  woodworking  lines  in  the 
country.  Cliartes  Hotchkiss  first 
operated  a  saw  mill  in  the  locality 
known  as  Drakeville. 

In  1857  he  and  his  son,  Edward  C. 
Hotchkiss,  fonned  a  partnership  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  C,  Hotchkiss  & 
Son,  and  purchased  the  old  Wilson 
mill  property  from  the  Connecticut 
Soap  stone  Company,  together  with 
the  oldest  known  water  privilege  in  the 
town.  Another  son,  Henry  Hotch- 
kiss, was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1867, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  C. 
Hotchkiss  &  Sons.  On  the  retirement 
of  Charles  Hotchkiss  in  the  early 
eighties  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Hotchkiss  Brothers  and  remained  as 
such  until  1887,  when  Edward  H. 
Hotchkiss  became  a  member,  the  com- 
pany assuming  the  name  of  Hotchkiss 
Brothers  &  Company. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in 
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May,  i8qi,  as  The  Hotclikiss  Brotli- 
ers  Company  with  a  capital  of  $6o,- 
ooo,  and  manufactures  window  sashes, 
blinds,  doors  and  other  portions  of 
buildings.  Its  work  is  ot  the  highest 
excellence.  It  employs  about  125  men. 
The  officers  are  Heniy  E.  Hotclikiss, 
president;  Edwin  S.  Ilawlcy,  secreta- 
ry; and  Edward  H.  Hotclikiss,  treas- 

The  Brooks  Xptional  Hank  of  Tor- 
rington  was  organized  in  !&;!),  suc- 
ceeding Brooks  Brothers,  bankers. 
The  officers  arc  Isaac  \V.  Brooks. 
president;  Charles  L.  McXeil,  vice- 
president:  John  X.  Brooks,  ca.shier; 
Harold  E.  Miinson,  assistant  cashier. 
The  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  with  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits.  $51,377.47. 

The  bank  is  located  on  Main  street. 
in  the  Granite  Block  which  it  owns 
and  which  has  recently  been  remod- 
eled.    The  banking  room  is  equipped 
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Such  companies  as  Aetna  of  Hartford, 
Home  of  New  York,  Hartford  of 
Hartford,  Continental  of  New  York, 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe,  Ins.  Co. 
(if  N.  America,  Royal  of  England, 
Phoenix  of  Hartford,  Fire  Association 
of  Philadelphia.  National  of  Hartford. 
Pennsylvania,  North  British  &  Mer- 
cantile, Germania  of  New  York.  Con- 
necticut of  Hartford,  Hanover  of  Xcw 
York,  Niagara  of  New  York,  London 
&  Lancashire  Co.,  Norwich  Union, 
Orient  of  Hartford,  Aetna  Indemnity 
Co.,  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co..  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  -Co.,  Hartford  Steam  Boiler. 
Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  Travelers  of  Hart- 
ford, and  others,  whose  assets  aggrc- 
p;ate  more  than  $221,000,000.  It  is  the 
oldest  agency  in  the  borough  and  is 
located  at  84  Main  street.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  are  Isaac  W.  Brooks 
and  Charles  L.  McNeil,  who  have 
been  associated  together  for  niort 
than  30  years.  They  have  an  iip-tn- 
date  office  and  are  prepared  to  write 
all  kinds  of  insurance,  such  as  fire, 
life,    accident,    tornado,    plate    glas-^. 


PIONEER  TORRINGTON  BANKER 


with  modern  vaults,  with  safe  depos- 
it boxes,  and  fixtures  of  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  with  every  convenience. 
The  directors  are  Isaac  W.  Brooks, 
Charles  L.  ilcNeil,  Charles  F.  Brook- 
er,  George  I!,  .-\lvord,'  ().  R.  F'yler, 
John  N.  Brooks  and  L.  G.  Turner. 

The  Torrington  Savings  Bank  oc- 
cupies rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Granite  Block  on  Main  street,  which 
have  recently  been  handsomel>'  refur- 
nished. It  was  chartered  in  1868,  and 
its  deposits  at  this  time  amount  to  ?i,- 
368,525.57.  with  a  substantial  surplus, 
all  of  which  is  invested  in  the  most 
conservative  loans  and  securities. 

The  officers  ?.re:  Charles  F.  Brook- 
er,  president;  Charles  L.  McNeil,  vice- 
president:  Isaac  \V.  Brooks,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  trustees  are  Isaac 
W.  Brooks.  Charles  F.  Brooker, 
Charles  L.  McXeii.  Edward  T.  Coe, 
John  N.  Brooks,  (ieorge  B.  Alvord, 
Luther  G.  Turner. 

The  insurance  agency  of  Brooks  & 
McNeil  was  established  in  1872.  They 
represent  the  oldest  and  strongest 
companies  in  the   insurance   business. 


ORGANIZER  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Fojw  Mann,  uihicr  of  TDrrincton  KuioMl  Bink.  <l 
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steam  boiler,  employer's  liability,  sure- 
ty and  fidelity  bonds,  sprinkler  leak- 
age, and  burglary. 

They  also  do  quite  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  steamship  tickets,  representing 
the  following  trans-Atlantic  and  coast 
line  companies:  American,  Cunard, 
White  Star,  Anchor,  North-German 
Lloyds,  Hamburg- American,  French, 
Red  Star,  Prince,  Holland-American, 
Clyde,  and  others. 

Rosea  Mann,  a  Vermont  banker, 
who  had  been  inspector  of  finance  and 
State  bank  examiner  of  Vermont, 
came  to  Torrington  in  1899,  and  made 
the  first  successful  attempt  in  Tor- 
rington to  organize  a  national  bank ; 
the  result  of  his  efforts  being  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Torrington  Na- 
tional bank,  October  28,  1899.  A  de- 
sirable lot  was  purchased  and  work 
commenced  at  once  upon  a  bank  build- 


ing. Meantime  a  temporary  home  was 
secured  and  the  bank  opened  for  busi- 
ness December  i2,  1899.  The  growth 
of  the  bank  has  been  constant  and 
very  satisfactory  to  its  stockholders. 
It  commenced  paying  dividends  April 
1901,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  which  in  April,  1903,  was  in- 
creased to  5  per  cent.  It  has  already 
paid  $18,000  on  dividends  and  accu- 
mulated surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  over  $24,000.  It  has  $100,000  cap- 
ital and  about  $400,000  deposits. 

George  D.  Workman  is  president ; 
Henry  J.  Hendey,  vice-president; 
Hosea  Mann,  cashier.  F.  F.  Fuessen- 
ich.  George  I-.  Lilley.  John  F.  Alvord, 
E.  H.  Ilotchkiss  together  with  the 
other  officers  mentioned,  constitute 
the  board  of  seven  directors.  John  H. 
Seaton  is  teller  and  Frank  M.  Bald- 
win, bookkeeper. 
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THE  FAKNHAM  HOUSE  Al   TUKklNUTON 
cyn<kc,  proprittor,  well  Inown  b;  the  ImTelinf  public,  bivEDg  been  coDnected  with  the  Heabldn  II 
Dine  yeir.  »  cbef,  >diI  Rvc  y»n  with  the  Alirn  Hodm,  Hiiltord 
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BEN  FOSTER,  A  PAINTER  OF  NATURE,  WHO  WHILE 
A  NATIVE  OF  MAINE,  RECEIVES  MfCH  OK  HIS 
INSPIRATION         FROM         THE        CONNECTICUT        HI[,[,S 


ALICE   SAWTELLE   RANDALL 


NOT  long  ago  a  woman  whose 
adopled  home  is  in  Florence 
and  who,  with  her  husband, 
had  been  visiting  various 
American  colleges  and  cities  in  the 
interests  of  art  criticism  and  culture, 
was  asked  whether  she  found  on 
the  part  of  intelligent  Italians  any 
adequate  comprehension  of  our 
conntrj'  and  its  people, 

"Not  in  the  least,"  was  her  reply. 
"Ob  the  contrary,  I  find,  for  the 
most    part,    not     only  a  surprising 


ignorance  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  a  marked  indifference  to  it. 
If  the  Italian  gentleman  has  what 
may  be  called  a  well-formulated 
idea  as  to  the  qualities  that  make 
up  the  American  citizen,  he  would 
emphasize  first,  last,  and  always,  his 
dominating  commercialism,  which 
causes  him  to  hold  the  almighty 
dollar  so  near  his  eye  as  to  obscure 
the  intellectual  light  that  emanates 
from  the  sun  god." 

"Whatl    Going  to  America?"  her 
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Italian  friends  exclaimed.  "And 
on  such  an  errand!  What  possible 
sympathy  with  art  and  art-ideals 
can  you  expect  to  find  among  the 
Americans?" 

However  just  such  an  estimate 
as  this  may  have  been  in  the  earlier, 
naiion-building  stage  of  our  ex- 
istence, when  our  main  energies 
were  necessarily  bent  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  upon 
these  shores  and  the  development  of 
those  industries  which  should  main- 
tain it,  and  however  applicable  such 
a  judgment  may  be  to-day  to  Ihe 
great  mass  of  oar  busy,  bustling, 
breathless  citizens,  nevertheless,  is 
it  not  time  that  the  evolution  of  an 
earnest  art-spirit  among  us  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  potent  influence  in  the 
American  life  of  to-day?  Especially 
has  it  been  so  since  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1903,  when  the  na- 
tion's art-consciousness  may  be  said 
to  have  awakened. 
"Quite  naturally  and  necessarily 
have   our  American  artists  in    the 


past  turned  to  the  old  world  for 
their  chief  inspiration;  for  there 
are  the  old  masters  and  that  pic- 
turesqueness  which  it  requires  cen- 
turies  to  produce.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  subtle  atmosphere  which  the 
artist  craves.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  slow  in  building  up  a  distinc- 
tively American  school  of  painting, 
afad  too  often,  perhaps,  have  our 
artists  followed  after  foreign  schools 
and  painted  only  foreign  scenes. 

Apropos  of  this,  may  be  cited  a 
certain  incident  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900:  the  Commissioner 
of  Art  for  the  French  Government, 
to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the 
delicate  task  of  selecting  from  the 
exhibits  a  number  of  pictures  to  be 
purchased  and  hung  permanently  in 
the  Luxembourg,  was  one  day  pass- 
ing through  the  gallery  where  was 
shown  the  work  of  our  American 
artists.  It  is  said  that  he  hardly 
glanced  at  the  many  bits  of  Euro- 
pean scenery  and  life  there  dis- 
played.    Finally,  however,    his   at- 
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hours  saved  from  business,  but  first 
last,  and  always,  as  the  main  por 
suit  of  life.  And  gradually  tb 
opportunity  came. 

From  the  start,  Mr.  Foster  ha 
taken  his  art  seriously  and  inde 
pendently.  For  mere  popularity  h 
has  cared  not  at  all.  Painting  t 
please  the  passing  fancy  of  the  pnb 
lie  may  mean  success  for  the  mo 
raent;  but,  in  the  long  run,  he  be 
lieves,  compromise  is  deadening  ii 
its  effects.  Be  content  to  work  ii 
obscurity  for  long  years  if  need  be 
devotion  to  one's  ideal  as  he  sees  i 
will  at  last  be  crowned  with  rea 
success.  This  has  been  Mr,  Foster': 
experience  and  is,  therefore,  hi: 
well-founded  opinion. 

Mr,  Foster,  in  his  earlier  life 
studied  under  New  York  and  Paris 
masters;  but  his  great  teacher  has 
been  Nature.  Of  his  life  abroad  ht 
says  little  except  to  confess  hon 
woefully  homesick  he  was  and  how 
he  longed  to  get  back  to  his  own: 
and  "his  own,"  as  any  one  familial 
with  his  work  must  know,  is  th< 
woods  and  fields  and  hills  of  Nen 
England. 

But  the  aspects  of  nature  art 
changing:  the  sky  may  smile  to-dai 
and  frown  to-morrow ;  the  fores 
trees,  now  the  cool  retreat  of  happ; 
birds,  may  within  the  hour  swai 
and  groan  beneath  the  lash  of  thi 
angry  storm.  And  as  some  painten 
prefer  the  severer  aspects  of  nature 
so  others,  like  Mr,  Foster,  seem  t( 
delight  in  the  interpretation  of  hei 
quiet,  meditative — often  tender- 
moods. 

The  picture  already  alluded  to  as 
banging  in  the  Luxembourg  is  typi 
cal  of  our  artist's  work:  the  activi 
ties  of  the  day  are  over;  the  lasi 
foot-fall  has  died  on  the  pavement 
the  lights  are  extinguished  and  tb« 
village  sleeps  beneath  the  trees  in 
the  moonlight,  "lulled  by  the  rour 
muring  stream" — or,  as  the  Frencfc 
consistently  translate  it.  Beret  pat 
U  flof  murmuranl.  There  is  in  it  all 
a  most  sensitive  rendering  of  resi 


tention  was  arrested  and  held  by  a 
picture  called  "Lulled  by  the  Mur- 
muring Stream."  It  portrayed  a 
scene  at  night  in  a  little  New  Eng- 
land village.  "There!"  exclaimed 
Monsieur  with  delight.  "That 
man  has  painted  something  he 
knows  intimately  well.  It  is  worthy 
of  Ci7,in!"  The  artist  was  Mr.  Ben 
Foster  and  the  village  his  native 
place — North  Anson,  Maine.  The 
picture  was  duly  purchased  by  the 
French  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned — -an  honor  received 
by  only  one  other  artist  living  ia 
America— Mr.  Win?;low  Homer, 

Though  born  in  Maine,  Mr. 
Foster  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
time  at  his  summer-place  at  Corn- 
wall Hollow,  Connecticut,  and  is. 
therefore,  an  adopted  son  of  this 
state.  Each  year  the  romantic  hill 
country  lures  him  early  and  holds 
him  late,  and  the  inspiration  he 
there  receives  is  embodied  in  his 
pictures,  many  of  which  depict  the 
scenery  about  his  farm. 

Like  those  of  many  another  artist, 
Mr.  Foster's  earlier  years  were 
marked  by  struggle.  Thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  in  youth, 
be  sought  the  great  metropolis  and 
there,  until  past  thirty,  earned  his 
livelihood  in  the  commerial  world. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied:  his  artist 
soul  groaned  within  him;  belonged 
to  study  and  paint — not  in  scrappy 
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after  toil — relaxation  after  effort; 
and  one  feels  that  the  stars  and  the 
stream  are  keeping  watch. 

Another  canvas,  which  Mr.  Poster 
calls  **The  Whippoorwill  Road,"  is 
also  most  characteristic.  It  is  twi- 
light; a  strip  of  hill  road  skirts  a 
thickly- wooded  knoll;  the  evening 
vapors  impart  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  and  seclusion;  no  sound  of 
human  voice  disturbs  the  haunts  of 
the  bird.  The  beholder  feels  that 
even  to  look  is  to  intrude;  he  can 
only  repeat  under  his  breath  those 
lines  from  Wordsworth's  **Cuckoo:*' 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love, 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

This  picture,  like  his  ** Morning 
Mists,"  and  others,  shows  Mr. 
Foster's  delicate  power  of  observa- 
tion, which  preserves  the  aloofness 
of  nature  undisturbed  by  his  own 
presence.  Always,  too,  his  can- 
vases are  lighted  with  the  ideal; 
infused  with  imagination,  they 
waken  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder; there  is  always  the  poetic 
suggestion  beyond  and  above  all 
considerations  of  technique  and, 
execution.  Possibly  this  quality 
coraes  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's pictures  are  often  worked  out 
and  finished  from  memory,  in  his 
studio,  so  that  there  has  been  time 


for  the  sublimation  of  the  ideal 
from  the  real,  or  probably  it  is  there 
because  Mr.  Foster  is  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  nature  a  poet,  who  finds 
his  medium  of  expression  in  the 
brush  rather  than  in  the  pen.  The 
names  which  he  chooses  for  his  pic- 
tures would  indicate  this.  To  those 
already  mentioned  may  be  added  the 
lines  from  Omar,  which  accom- 
panied a  picture  given  as  a  wedding 
gift  to  an  old-time  friend: 

Yon  rising  moon  that  looks  for  us  again — 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  garden-and  for  one  in 
vain! 

For  many  years  Mr.  Foster's  pic- 
tures have  been  conspicuous  at  the 
exhibits  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  and  in  1901  he  was  awarded 
the  Webb  prize  for  the  best  land- 
scape. In  the  fall  of  1900,  he  re- 
ceived the  silver  medal  and  the 
prize  of  a  thousand  dollars  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburg  for  a 
canvas  called  ** Misty  Moonlight." 
One  of  his  best  pictures  is  at  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallerv  and  another 
at  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Mr. 
Foster  is  an  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  and  has  often 
served  on  the  jury  of  selection — all 
of  which  would  go  to  show  that  he 
is  appreciated  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 


ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE  IS  HEARTLESS,  AND  SOON  GROWS  ARTLESS  — 
ART  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  MARKET  IS  NOT  ART  AT  ALL,  BUT  COMMERCE  — 
ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE,  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  "JOY  IN 
WIDEST  COMMONALITY  SPREAD,"  IS  A  NOBLE,  VITAL,  PERMANENT  ELE- 
MENT OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

— Says  Henry   Van  Dyke 
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THE    STORY    OF    OLD    "TI,"    A    CONNECTICUT    SLAVE    IN    REVOLU- 


TIONARY    TIMES WITH 

IN    THE    EARLY    REPUBLIC- 


INTERESTING     REFLECTIONS     ON     LIFE 
-CONTINUANCE    OF    FIRESIDE    STORIES 


BY 


JUDGE   MARTIN   H.    SMITH 

OF  SUFFIELDp   CONNECTICUT 


I  HAVE  frequently  mentioned 
Old  *'Ti"  in  my  reminiscences 
of  a  long  life  in  Suffield,  Con- 
necticut, and  I  believe  you  will 
be  further  interested  in  the  dutiful 
labors  of  a  negro  during  the  slavery 
days  in  Connecticut.  In  telling  of 
him  I  will  picture  to  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  village  life 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  but  Titus  was  a  genuine 
negro.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
farm,  he  was  of  pure  imported 
stock.  His  parents  came  over  from 
Africa  as  involuntary  immigrants, 
in  a  Dutch  ship,  about  1760.  They 
were  bright  young  curly  heads 
and  drifted,  in  the  course  of  trade, 
to  Saffield.  The  father  belonged  to 
a  brutal  half-breed,  who  disposed 
of  him  to  Captain  Elihu  Kent, 
afterwards  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Continental  Army.  The 
mother  was  brought  here  by  a 
besotted  trader  who  treated  her  so 
badly  that  Dr.  Gay  bought  her  of 
sheer  pity. 

They  had  several  children,  but 
all  died  in  infancy  except  Titus. 
He  was  born  about  1770.  His 
parents  had  never  wholly  recovered 
from  the  terrible  hardships  and 
horrors  of  the  slave-ship,  than 
which  human  greed  has  furnished 
no  other  instrument  so  cruel  and 
heartless;    owned,    as    it    was,    by 


reprobates  and  manned  by  fiends. 
The  treachery  of  trusted  friends, 
the  stealing  of  children,  and  wanton 
murder,  have  at  all  times  been  exe- 
crated. But  this,  combined  them 
all  and  carried  the  survivors 
through  misery  and  suffering  and 
brutality  to  hopeless  slavery.  Added 
to  this,  the  severe  climate  of  New 
England  completely  broke  them 
down,  and  both  died  of  consump- 
tion before  Titus  was  five  years  old. 
He  was  a  puny  little  fellow  and 
did  not  promise  well  for  this  world, 
that  is  certain.  But  he  was  well 
cared  for  and,  after  quite  a  strug- 
gle, grew  to  be  a  strong  boy.  The 
schools  in  those  days  were  only  kept 
some  three  months  in  the  winter, 
and  whatever  advantages  given,  he 
shared  with  the  whites  equally. 
There  was  no  particular  difference 
in  his  treatment  and  that  of  other 
boys,  certainly  none  at  home.  All 
had  to  work  and  work  hard,  for  it 
was  no  light  matter  to  subdue  the 
virgin  soil,  be  it  ever  so  fertile,  in 
such  a  climate. 

The  house  in  which  he  was  born 
is  yet  standing,  just  north  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church.  It  was 
built  in  1743,  and  at  the  time  was 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
town,  if  not  the  very  finest.  The 
front  door  step  was  exactly  on  the 
line  of  the  street  which,  at  this 
point,  was  laid  out  thirty  rods  wide. 
The  Demense  stretched  off  toward 
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the  river  on  the  east,  a  goodly  tract 
of  land. 

The  boys  in  those  days  had  little 
opportunity  for  recreation,  and  as 
for  amusement,  in  anything  like  the 
present  sense,  none  at  all.  They 
might  get  up  a  half-hour's  game  of 
ball,  or  slide  down  hill  at  noon, 
when  school  was  in  session.  But 
the  chores  kept  them  busy  until 
school  in  the  morning,  and  after 
school  until  it  was  more  than  dark, 
before  the  last  horse  was  bedded 
down.  In  fact,  the  school  began  in 
winter  shortly  after  sunrise,  and 
except  for  a  brief  nooning,  did  not 
close  much  before  sun-down.  With 
all  that,  nothing  was  said  in  those 
days  about  physical  culture  or  over- 
worked intellects.  And  this  disci- 
pline built  up  a  stalwart  race 
that  shaped  the  destiny  of  our 
country. 

At  night  the  younger  children 
studied  the  New  England  Primer 
until  they  knew  every  picture, 
word,  syllable,  letter  and  character 
by  heart.  One  way  and  another  it 
had  an  immense  influence  on  their 
characters.  Who  that  had  com* 
mitted  to  memory  the  alphabet* 
beginning  with  "A — in  Adam's  fall 
we  sinned  all,"  and  continuing 
down  to  *'2i — Zacheus,  he  did  climb 
a  tree  our  Lord  to  see,"  could  go 
far  astray  in  theology?  Who  that 
•had  seen  the  picture  of  John  Rogers 
burning  at  the  stake  while  *'his  wife 
with  nine  small  children,  and  one 
at  thy  breast,"  were  looking  on, 
could  ever  incline  to  the  Scarlet 
Woman?  The  older  children  studied 
Daballs  Arithmetic,  or  some  other, 
and  when  successful  in  working  the 
•'sums"  were  allowed,  as  a  reward 
and  for  recreation,  the  exciting 
game  of  fox  and  goose. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  left  us  as  his 
best  heritage  an  eloquent  and 
charming  dissertation  on  the  laws 
of  compensation.  And  what  a  com- 
pensation for  the  hardships  of  the 
day  those  long:  winter  evenings  in  a 
New   England     farmhouse    were: 


The  great  fire-place  in  the  kitchen 
piled  with  logs,  blazing  and  crack- 
ling, sending  out  light  and  heat  in 
great  showers;  the  crane  always 
hung  and  ready  for  the  kettles — ^tor 
in  those  days  no  dyspepsia-building 
cook-stoves  ever  profaned  the 
hearth — the  settle — the  pantry  near 
by — ^how  they  all  live  in  memory : 
On  one  side  the  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  seldom  both,  sat  in 
the  high-backed  rocking  chair  and 
dozed.  The  father  and  mother 
occupied  the  other.  In  front,  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  the  larger 
children  occupied  the  settle,  while 
between  them  and  the  fire  were  the 
smaller  children  on  stools,  or  ou 
the  floor  with  the  cat  and  dog.  All 
were  busy,  the  men  writing  or  read- 
ing, the  women  darning  or  knitting, 
the  children  conning  their  lessons, 
while  on  the  mantel  stood  the  indis-* 
pensable  pitcher  of  cider.  On  the 
table  was  a  great  platter  heaped 
with  apples,  and  a  dish  filled  with 
hickory  nuts  which  the  best  boy 
might  amuse  himself  in  cracking. 
They  were  often  passed  around^ 
and  if  not  often  enough  any  one 
could  help  himself.  With  an  occas- 
ional pan  of  doughnuts  they  made 
up  the  evening  fare.  And  what 
was  better,  there  was  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  there,  who  had  not 
a  stomach  to  digest  them. 

At  nine  o*clock  the  children  be^an 
to  get  drowsy,  or  ought  to,  and  then 
the  good  man  rose  and  read  a  psalm, 
generally  of  praise,  and  all  bowed 
in  reverence  before  the  Great 
Father.  The  youngsters  were  dis- 
missed  to  bed  and  the  elders  fin- 
ished the  evening  with  gossip  and 
talk  which  they  fancied  the  young 
folks  could  not  comprehend  or  at 
least  had  no  business  to.  When  a 
neighboring  family  happened  in  for 
an  evening,  what  a  jolly  time  all 
had.  It  wag  a  bright  spot  in 
memory.  Many  a  man  would  travel 
half  across  a  continent  to-day  to 
spend  such  an  evening  and  with 
such  company^ 
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Dr.  Gay  was  a  learned  man,  as 
was  his  son  after  him,  and  very 
hospitable.  Often  his  brother  cler- 
gymen came  and  stayed  over  night 
and  perhaps  longer.  Then  there 
were  notable  discussions  of  science 
and  literature  and  theology.  Art 
was  lightly  touched  on,  for  it  was 
not  indigenous  to  Suffield  soil.  It 
was  a  great  thing  for  a  boy  to  have 
such  associations,  and  especially  for 
Titus,  only  one  degree  removed 
from  Africa.  Later  in  life  these 
scenes  came  back  to  him,  as  they 
come  back  to  all  happy  enough  to 
pass  through  them,  and  made  him 
a  better  man. 

The  times  were  full  of  incident. 
A  nation  was  being  born.  Suffield 
bore  its  full  share  in  the  war  for 
liberty.  The  women  and  children 
carried  with  them  their  own  as  well 
as  the  burden  of  the  men,  for  the 
scarcity  of  laborers  threw  upon 
them  most  of  the  work  out  of  doors 
as  well  as  in.  The  eight  years  of 
the  war  achieved  the  glorious  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  but  post- 
poned the  redemption  of  the  soil. 
With  returning  peace  new  life  was 
infused  in  every  department  of 
labor.  Progress  was  resumed  at 
the  point  it  was  left  off.  Men  felt 
that  this  was  their  country  now. 
And  though  the  politicians  bickered 
as  always,  the  people  at  large  had 
faith  in  the  stability  of  affairs. 

Among  the  earliest  memories  that 
Titus  loved  to  relate  was  the  coming 
home  of  the  soldiers  and  the  great 
celebration.  When  these  old  New 
Eaglanders  started  out  on  a  jubila- 
tion, it  was  bound  to  be  a  success. 
Tradition  has  handed  down  an 
account  of  how  many  beeves  were 
killed,  how  many  gallons  of  rum 
were  furnished,  bow  many  pigs 
were  roasted,  how  may  bowls  of 
punch  were  drank,  how  many  sheep 
were  eaten,  how  many  kegs  of  flip 
washed  them  down.  For  our 
Yankee  fathers  were  not  so  tem- 
perate either  in  eating  or  drinking 
as  their  descendants.     There  was 


the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  prayer,  the  ora- 
tion which  did  not  belittle  the 
prowess  of  the  Suffield  soldiers. 
Only  nine  years  had  passed  since 
Captain  Elihu  Kent  and  Captain 
Daniel  Austin  led  their  companies 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  men  to  the 
music  of  the  Lexington  alarm.  Of 
that  band  very  few  were  living, 
though  their  memory  was  as  incense 
pervading  the  great  assembly,  *'as 
when  in  a  vast  cathedral  the  censers 
are  swung  and  the  savor  of  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  and  thyme  fill 
the  air  " 

Nor  did  he  ever  tire  of  telling  of 
Washington's  visit  to  Suffield.     He 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  it  would  not 
have  been   a  success    but  for  his 
efforts    and     his    master's.       His 
master  was  one  of    the    principal 
officers  of  the  day,  and  made  the 
welcoming    address;    while    Titus 
waited  on  the  general.     It  needs  no 
embellishment  to  make  it  appear  a 
great  occasion,  for  it  really  was.     It 
was  a  gala  day  for  Suffield.     The 
principal   exercises    were    to    have 
Ijeen  held  in  the  Orthodox  church, 
which   then  stood   at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  West  Suffield  road.    But 
so  large  a  crowd  assembled  it  was 
agreed  to  have  them  under  the  great 
elm.     This  tree  yet  stands  opposite 
the  south  end  of  the  park,  a  noble 
tree,  though  of  late  years  one  of  its 
largest  limbs  has  split  off.      A  com- 
mittee of  all  the  principal  citizens 
had   gone  to  Windsor  to  meet  the 
general,  many  of  whom  had  served 
directly  under  him  during  the  war. 
The  moment  they  came  in    sight 
the  firing  of    cannon    notified  the 
people.      Then   thirteen   as  pretty 
maidens  as    Suffield     could     boast 
started  down  the  road  to  meet  the 
cavalcade.     The  general  is  repre- 
sented as  traveling  in  an  open  car- 
riage,   accompanied     only    by    his 
private  secretary  and  one  servant. 
He   spent  a  part  of  two  days  here 
and   expressed    himself    delighted 
with   his  reception.     He  addressed 
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the  citizens  and  complimented 
Suffield  on  the  valor  of  its  soldiers 
and  the  evidences  of  prosperity  all 
around.  It  is  certain  if  he  had  ran 
for  the  presidency  a  third  time  the 
Suffield  people  would  have  voted 
for  him  unanimously.  He  spent 
the  night  at  Archer's  tavern,  the 
best  of  the  dozen  inns  in  the  town, 
and  report  says  there  were  high 
doings,  certainly  a  dance  which  the 
general  opened,  and  there  was  more 
flip  than  a  less  occasion  would 
justify.  On  the  morrow  quite  a 
number  of  the  citizens  escorted  him 
on  his  journey  as  far  as  Spring- 
field. 

Titus  was  never  sick — that  is, 
seriously — at  least  while  he  was  in 
his  teens.  Once  he  managed  to  get 
laid  up  a  few  weeks  by  getting  his 
leg  broken.  There  was  a  *  'raising, ' ' 
and  boy-like,  he  ventured  too  care- 
lessly and  had  a  fall  that  was  a 
lesson  to  him — that  is,  if  anything 
is  a  lesson  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy.  A  ''raising"  always  meant  a 
half-day  or  a  day  off,  with  plenty 
of  doughnuts  and  cider.  A  large 
crowd  of  neighbors  could  always  be 
relied  on  for  help  on  such  occasions. 
In  fact,  there  were  in  every  com- 
munity a  half-dozen  or  more  profes- 
sonal  "raisers**  who  never  failed  to 
assist,  and  to  get  half  seas  over  or 
more.  That  fashion  has  gone  out 
in  our  newer  and  more  artistic 
way  of  doing  things.  But  it  was  a 
neighborly  thing  to  do,  and  one  of 
the  customs  that  promoted  good 
cheer  and  good  will.  After  the 
raising  came  a  variety  of  games, 
such  as  wrestling,  quoits,  ball,  any- 
thing that  displayed  physical  skill 
or  strength.  The  champion  of  one 
district  often  traveled  miles  to  a 
raising  to  try  his  strength  with 
other  noted  wrestlers. 

Raisings,  weddings,  funerals, 
anything  that  drew  the  people 
together,  assumed  an  importance 
we  can  hardly  apprehend  now. 
And  why  should  they  not?  There 
were  no  theaters  in  those  days  with 


their  simulation  of  life;  no  circus 
with  elephant,  or  monkey,  or  clown; 
no  football  or  prize  fight.  There 
were  no  newspapers  to  speak  of. 
There  were  no  books  except  the  few 
religious  works  the  parson  had,  and 
the  half-dozen  law  books  of  the 
lawyer,  and  the  doctor's  **  Materia 
Medica."  The  other  exceptions 
were  very  rare.  There  were  only 
three  holidays — one  for  thanks,  one 
for  deprecation,  one  for  patriotism. 
What  a  grand  day  was  Thanksgiv- 
ing until  Christmas  despoiled  it! 
A  day  of  real  thanks  and  satisfac- 
tion; a  day  that  gathered  the  whole 
family  together  in  love  as  no  other 
day  does  it  now — more's  the  pity. 
Fast  Day,  the  one  day  of  self- 
abnegation,  was  a  holiday  for  the 
boys,  for  all  that.  They  managed 
to  have  a  little  something  more 
than  roast  potatoes  for  breakfast  or 
a  crust  of  bread  for  supper.  To 
the  old  people,  it  was  utterly  sad. 
To  the  young  it  was  blended  with 
covert  fun.  The  Fourth  of  July! 
The  day  that  inculcated  patriotism 
enough  to  last  a  year;  until  well- 
meaning  folk  pat  Memorial  Day 
within  a  month  of  it,  and  so  insured 
two  failures.  Ever  since  the  state 
has  been  trying  to  revive  the  patri- 
otic feeling  by  raising  flags  over 
the  school  houses,  and  decreeinc: 
legal  holidays  in  honor  of  its  most 
distinguished  heroes. 

They  were  thrown  back  upon 
very  every-day  things  for  conversa- 
tion. The  apple-paring  bees,  the 
quiltings,  huskings,  these  were  what 
lightened  life.  If  a  man  wanted 
anything  of  a  neighbor,  he  would 
go  to  his  house,  seldom  otherwise. 
The  woman  made  no  calls.  It  migtt 
be  that  once  in  six  months  or  t, 
year  she  would  spend  the  day  with 
some  intimate  friend.  Bat  calls  had 
no  place  in  her  code.  They  had  not 
yet  been  imported  from  France. 
Just  fancy  a  matron  of  those  days 
walking  a  mile  to  make  acall«  when 
she  was  sure  the  neighbor  was  out, 
and  leaving  her  card. 
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Her  recreations  took  their  cue 
from  the  seasons.  In  the  spring  it 
was  setting  hens  and  cutting  greens. 
In  the  summer  it  was  looking  after 
the  chickens  and  the  few  flowers 
permitted  to  cumber  the  ground  on 
account  of  their  utility.  The  flowers 
mast  not  be  too  bright,  as  that 
savored  of  vanity.  In  the  fall  it 
was  gathering  thorowort,  catnip, 
sage,  bone-set,  dill,  fennel — all 
good  in  case  of  sickness,  or  to  keep 
one  awake  in  church.  New  Eng- 
land was  busy  then.  It  has  always 
been  and  is  now.  And  so  has  been 
successful  in  business.  Perhaps 
that  may  not  be  the  very  highest 
kind  of  success.  Possibly  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  voice  would 
have  made  it  less  nasal.  Very 
likely  a  little  more  social  rubbing 
against  one  a/iother  might  have 
reduced  their  self-consciousness 
and  limbered  the  elbows  that  were 
so  painfully  unbending.  A  little 
more  time  for  reflection  might  have 
found  for  them  a  more  genial  God. 
But  it  can  be  said  of  them,  as  the 
Christ — feeling  the  premonition  of 
his  supreme  hour  upon  him — said 
of  the  woman:  *'She  hath  done 
what  she  could."  They  did  what 
they  could  to  found  a  mighty  em- 
pire, and  so  accomplished  what  was 
dearest  to  them — they  laid  up  treas- 
ures in  Heaven. 

At  sixteen  a  boy  was  supposed  to 
know  enough  to  quit  school — that 
is,  if  he  was  ever  to  know  enough. 
And  whether  he  did  or  not,  he 
quit.  So  with  Titus.  He  knew  a 
little  arithmetic.  He  had  heard  of 
geography,  but  not  of  grammar,  for 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  thank- 
ful, for  it  would  have  cramped  him 
all  his  life,  as  it  has  most  folk. 
He  could  scrawl  a  little  and  called 
it  writing.  So  much  he  knew. 
And  he  quit.  He  had  not  distin- 
guished himself  at  school  except  for 
his  good  nature.  In  fact,  he  never 
did  distinguish  himself  much  any- 
where or  at  any  time.  He  was  a 
very     commonplace    character,    as 


best  suits  our  purpose  in  illustrating 
the  last  days  of  slavery  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  simple- 
minded,  honest,  faithful  fellow.  He 
had  no  one  else  in  the  wide  world 
to  love  but  the  doctor  and  his 
family.  And  he  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  help.  He,  too,  did  **  what 
he  could. ' '  And  the  doctor  needed 
all  his  help.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
New  England  divine  that  did  not, 
excepting,  of  course,  those  who  get 
rich  by  marriage  or  accident?  And 
every  one  begins  to  suspect  them  of 
loving  the  loaves  and  fishes  more 
than  souls.  There  was  great  im- 
provement in  the  farm  the  years  fol- 
lowing, and  Titus'  strong  arm  did 
most  of  the  work.  Everything 
around  the  manse  looked  trim  and 
well  kept. 

When  about  nineteen  Titus  be- 
came entangled  in  a  love  affair  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  There 
was  a  husking — corn  shucking,  they 
call  it  in  old  Virginia — at  Major 
John  Pynchon's,  All  the  white 
folks  were  invited,  and  most  of 
them  went.  Of  course  the  colored 
people  were  there  to  wait  on  the 
table  and  to  attend  to  the  odd 
chores.  The  good  doctor  for  once 
permitted  Titus  to  go,  although  as 
a  rule  he  did  not  approve  of  servants 
going  to  such  frolics.  But  Zack, 
Judge  Loomis*  body  servant  (whom, 
by  the  way,  he  freed  shortly  after) 
was  going,  and  he  was  a  trusty  boy 
for  Titus  to  go  with.  The  negroes 
had  few  opportunities  to  meet,  as 
their  masters  had  a  notion  it  made 
them  giddy  and  unsteady.  Titus 
had  seldom  seen  a  colored  girl, 
except  when,  as  driver,  he  accom- 
panied his  master  in  his  calls  on  his 
parishioners,  and  that  was  not  a 
good  time  to  form  new  acquaint- 
ances. But  on  this  moonlit  Oc- 
tober night  he  was  destined  to 
form  some  that  led  him  a  merry 
dance. 

The  minute  the  boys  came  into  the 
great  kitchen.  Aunt  Lize,  the  old 
cook,  pounced  on  them.     She  was 
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fat,  sleek  and  jolly,  as  became  a 
colored  cook. 

**Yi,  yi!  yere  comes  Zack  an' 
Ti  fur  ter  help.  Thar's  nuflf  ter  du, 
suah.  Done  yer  git'n  ther  way, 
nur  go  ter  talking  with  ther  gells 
tell  I  interduse  yer;  an'  I'll  do  dat 
jes  ez  Boon's  I  git  dese  hans  out'n 
de  do.'" 

And  introduce  them  she  did. 
There  was  Bet  Norton  and  Trix 
Austin,  and  a  half  dozen  others  at 
work  setting  the  tables  and  trotting 
here  and  there.  But  Phillis 
Haachett  was  the  comliest  wench 
in  all  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
said  that  she  knew  it  and  was  a 
little  inclined  to  flirt,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  her  pale-faced  sisters.  But 
there  was  not  much  truth  in  that. 
It  all  came  of  her  good  nature. 
And  many  another  and  whiter  girl 
has  been  called  a  flirt  for  no  other 
reason  than  a  desire  to  please  and 
to  be  helpful.  A  girl  or  boy 
with  abounding  spirits,  admired  and 
admiring,  and  flirting  is  as  natural 
as  breathing.  But  lovers  rarely 
analyze  it  that  way.  Nor  do  theo-* 
logians.  Titus  was  introduced  very 
formally  in  this  way: 

••Ti,  dis  is  Phill.  Min'  out  now. 
Dis  aint  no  time  fur  foolishness. 
Git  ter  wuk  right  off.  Dar's  er 
heap  ter  du." 

Both  would  have  blushed,  but  not 
being  white  enough,  they  grinned. 
Here  the  white  folks  have  the  ad- 
vantage. They  can  blush  and  grin, 
too.  Now  he  had  his  hands  full. 
It  was  Ti  here  and  Ti  there.  But 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  service  and 
had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
him. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the 
good  old  custom  of  corn-huskings 
went  out,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  went 
out  at  all.  A  more  healthful,  ex- 
hilarating and  all-around  satisfac- 
tory entertainment  is  not  in  vogue. 
The  command  to  •'assemble  often 
together,"  is  good  philosophy,  as 
well  as  good  ethics.  And  this 
brought    the    neighbors  together. 


Those  too  old  to  work  stopped  in 
the  house  and  told  how  it  used  to 
be  when  they  were  boys.  It  meant 
to  the  middle  aged  a  help  to  a 
neighbor,  which  they  expected 
would  be  returned.  To  those  under 
that  indefinite  age  it  meant  unmiti- 
gated frolic. 

The  corn  had  been  topped  in  the 
fields  at  the  ears  before  the  frost, 
and  stored  away  for  winter  fodder. 
The  ears,  ripened  by  the  frost,  had 
been  picked  one  by  one  and  piled 
up  on  the  great  bam  floor.  The 
bam  floor,  with  its  double  doors  at 
each  end  as  wide  as  itself,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  the  bay,  a  great  hay 
mow  rising  from  the  sills  to  the 
rafters,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
cow  stable,  seven  feet  high,  and 
its  manger  in  front,  on  top  of  which 
was  another  mow  of.  hay  reaching 
to  the  roof.  Over  the  floor  on  poles 
or  rails  resting  on  the  great  beam 
were  the  oat  and  rye  straw  at  one 
end  and  the  corn  blades  at  the 
other,  between  which  was  an  open 
space  of  a  couple  of  feet  through 
which  a  man  could  crawl  from  the 
top  of  the  ladder  and  throw  down 
the  hay.  What  a  place  that  hay 
mow  was  to  dream  in  a  summer 
shower!  What  a  place  that  barn 
floor  was  for  threshing  oats,  wheat, 
and  boys! 

And  now  good  judges  had  divided 
the  great  pile  into  two  equal  parts. 
Captains  were  chosen  from  their 
power  to  work  and  get  work  out 
of  others.  The  •'stick"  was  thrown 
by  one  and  caught  by  the  other, 
then  measured  on  their  hands  for 
choice.  All  the  company  were 
chosen  on  business  principles,  ex- 
cept each  was  sure  to  have  on  bis 
side  his  "best  girl,"  whether  she 
could  husk  corn  or  not.  At  the 
word,  all  jumped  into  work.  It 
was  a  contest  worthy  the  attention 
of  Homer's  galaxy  of  gods.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  at  first,  but  as  the 
fingers  slowed  up  the  tongues  re- 
laxed a  little,  though  silways  with  a 
view  to  the  work.      The  only  break 
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allowed  was  when  a  pretty  girl  dis- 
coirered  a  red  ear  of  corn.  Then  for 
the  space  of  one  minute  and  no 
more  there  was  such  hubbub  and 
such  antics  as  would  not  be  tol- 
erated to-day  by  the  "four  hun- 
dred;'* though  it  is  said  they  some- 
times do  more  objectionable  things.- 
The  minute  the  last  ear  of  com  was 
husked  and  the  customary  explana- 
tions why  the  other  side  did  not 
win,  were  made,  and  the  usual 
hurrah  given,  there  was  a  great 
rush  for  the  house  and  the  supper 
table. 

They  say  that  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement  the  major  forgot  to  have 
the  blessing  asked«  But  never  was 
supper  a  greater  success.  Whole 
pans  of  doughnuts  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic,  pumpkin  pies  without 
number^  unlimited  quantities  of 
fried  chicken,  cold  ham,  and  the 
various  substantials  of  the  season ; 
all  copiously  washed  down  with  flyer 
apple  cider.  When  the  hunger  of 
the  white  folks  was  satisfied, 
then  was  the  time  for  the  darkies. 
Hitherto  they  had  only  nibbled, 
now  they  set  in  in  earnest.  Stand- 
ing around  the  kitchen,  on  the  back 
porch,  in  the  hall,  around  the  door, 
they  ate  and  laughed  and  talked  all 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  an  enter- 
tainment to  watch  the  ivories,  the 
white  eye  balls,  and  the  red  lips. 

Ti  and  Phill  seemed  to  gravitate 
to  each  other.  And  why  should 
they  not?  Was  not  Titus  Dr.  Gay's 
boy?  And  Phillis  Captain  Hanchet's 
girl?  Aristocracy  was  a  great  point 
among  the  colored  folks  as  well  as 
the  whites  and  of  about  equal  value, 
"Phill,  I'm  glad  youse  here.  _  Its 
real  jolly  ter  see  how  de  white  folks 
dus  things,  ter  see  *em  work  fit  ter 
kill  derselves,  an'  den  eat  jess  ez 
hard  ez  day  can,  an'  drink  mo' 
sider  *n  half  dozen  darkies  can 
bring  out'n  der  suller.  They  go 
'bout  havin'  fun  mighty  seris,  don't 
they?" 

**They    duz,    that's    a    fac',  Ti. 
i   duz'n  t  know  when  I've  had  so 


pleasant  an  ebening  as  dis.     I  wish 
dar's  mo'  cawn  huskins." 

**So  do  I,  ef  I  could  get  ter  go." 

"Can't  yer  get  Massa  Gay  ter 
have  one?    You'd  thar  be  certain." 

"I  dunno.  I'll  ask  him  an'  see. 
Phill,  who  wus  that  man  't  filt  so 
bad  cos  der  blessing  was'nt 
asked?" 

**Oh!  That's  Elder  Winslow. 
He's  'postle  ter  the  Indyuns  in 
Agawam.  Ainthe  monstr'us  sweet 
on  ther  Cap'ns  daughter?  He's 
wus'n  Pompey  an'  Trix." 

'*  'Pears  f  me  he's  actin'  mighty 
sensible.  I  should  like  ter  try  the 
same  fashion  with  a  girl  I  knows." 

"Oh!  g'long,  Ti!  You's  talkin' 
nonsense,  an'  I  didn't  'spect  that 
from  Dr.  Gay's  boy." 

None  the  less,  Titus  did  talk 
quite  a  deal  of  nonsense,  which  did 
not  seem  wholly  disagreeable  to 
Phillis.  After  the  supper  things 
were  cleared  away  and  the  rooms 
tidied  up  a  little,  all  sorts  of  games 
were  in  order.  The  dining-room 
and  kitchen  were  given  up  to  the 
servants.  The  white  people  had 
the  rest  of  the  house.  The  elders 
talked  politics  and  theology,  with 
now  and  then  a  condiment  of  mild 
gossip.  The  young  people  danced 
most  of  the  time  and  played  many 
games  that  to  say  the  least  of  them 
were  ** hilarious,"  and  practiced 
more  or  less  the  sublime  art  of 
making  love.  The  negroes  emu- 
lated the  sports  of  the  young  folks, 
for  seldom  one  of  them  gets  too 
old  to  frolic.  There  was  more 
abandon,  more  real  mirth  among 
them  than  the  others,  but  there  was 
the  same  underlying  current. 
Asrubel  Hastyngsfell  as  desperately 
in  love  with  Densy  Carroll  as  Titus 
did  with  Phill  or  Pompey  with  Trix. 
It  is  a  game  confined  to  no  race  or 
color  or  previous  condition. 

The  evening  seemed  short  enough 
to  the  actors,  as  such  evenings 
always  do,  though  it  was  past  the 
time  when  **  graves  yawn  and  ghosts 
walk."     There  was  great  commo- 
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tion  at  the  breaking  up,  as  is  to  be 
expected  on  all  such  occasions. 
It  is  a  sort  of  pairing-off  time,  or 
rather,  the  pairing-off  exemplifies 
itself  at  that  point.  Titus  wanted 
to  walk  home  with  Phill,  and  she 
wanted  him  to.  It  was  only  a  little 
distance — ^say  three  miles.  But  she 
came  with  Pompey  and  Trix,  and  it 
took  a  deal  of  diplomacy  to  arrange 
a  modus  vivendi^  as  they  call  it  now- 
a-days.  For  Pompey  himself  was 
about  half  in  love  with  Phil],  or 
rather  was  hesitating  between  her 
and  Trix.  They  say  that  he  who 
hesitates  is  lost,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly terribly  mixed  up.  But  the 
same  spirit  that  ''laughs  at  lock- 
smiths" prevailed,  as  it  is  wont  to 
do.  Titus  had  the  sensation  of  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  Phill's  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  the  privilege  of  carrying 
her  apron  and  basket.  They  came 
to  Squire  Hanchet's  safe  and  sound, 
though  it  took  them  a  good  spell  to 
get  there.  They  came  near  losing 
their  way,  familiar  as  it  was.  They 
were  startled  several  times  by 
screech  owls,  and  two  or  three 
times  heard  something  amazingly 
like  a  wild  cat.  Once  they  thought 
they  saw  an  Indian  prowling 
around.  Strange,  but  these  things 
rather  added  to  their  enjoyment. 
How  a  fellow  does  like  to  show  his 
manhood  on  such  occasions  by  pro- 
tecting the  girl,  and  how  she  does 
like  to  be  protected.  There  was 
not  much  talk  on  the  way  home ; 
there  seldom  is.  But  Titus  man- 
aged to  say  some  remarkably  silly 
things,  which  Phill.laid  away  in  her 
heart  and  told  him  to  "hush." 

Titus  slept  very  little  that  night, 
and  when  he  did  it  was  to  dream  of 
an  angel,  but  always  with  a  black 
face.  The  next  morning  the  doctor 
said: 

'*  Titus,  what  time  did  you  get 
home  last  night?" 

The  meeting  broke  up  'bout 
twelve,  sah,  an'  I  didn't  stop  on 
der  way.  They  kep'  me  steppin' 
sure,  an'  I  was  done  tired  out." 


it 
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Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time?" 

Yer  knows,  Massa\  I  don't  car 
much  *bout  dat  kine  of  er  meeting. 
Dar's  too  much  nonsense." 

"I  am  very  glad,  Titus,  to  find 
you  always  so  serious  and  thought- 
ful for  a  colored  person.  It  argues 
well  for  your  future  life." 

Tank  yer,  Massa." 

You  may  bring  around  the 
chaise  and  get  ready  to  drive  ine 
over  to  Squire  Hanchet's." 

Of  course  Titus'  conscience  was 
very  tender  that  morning.  He  felt 
sure  his  master  had  heard  some- 
thing not  altogether  to  his  advan- 
tage, concerning  the  last  night.  But 
neither  in  going  or  returning  or 
afterwards  did  the  doctor  say  a 
word  upon  the  subject  uppermost  in 
Titus'  mind.  This  was  one  source  of 
unrest  for  him.  Another  was  that 
although  he  stayed  more  than  an 
hour  at  the  squire's,  he  did  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Phill.  And  yet 
he  was  certain  she  knew  he  was 
there.  He  thought  of  little  else  on 
the  way  home,  or  for  the  next  week, 
for  that  matter.  How  to  see  her  or 
at  least  how  to  hear  from  her,  was 
the  question. 

He  was  certain  his  master  would 
not  allow  him  to  leave  the  place 
and  equally  sure  no  colored  person 
would  come  around  whom  he  could 
trust  to  carry  word  to  her.  It  was 
no  unusual  fix  for  a  lover  to  be  in. 
Multitudes  before  and  hosts  since 
have  been  in  precisely  the  same 
unhappy  condition.  But  it  was  a 
new  experience  for  him  and,  as  he 
told  Phill  afterwards,  ** monstrous 
aggervatin'."  He  began  to  think 
every  one  that  talked  to  him  knew 
air  about  that  night.  He  felt  he 
had  a  placard  over  his  heart  which 
said  "This  darkey  is  in  love."  His 
kind  mistress  did  think  something 
was  the  matter  with  him  and  asked 
him  very  often  if  he  was  feeling 
well.  So  he  was  sure  she  knew  all 
about  it  and  was  trying  to  get  him 
to  confess.  The  northern  negroes 
were  not    so    fortunate    as    their 
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soT2them  brethren  in  the  matter  of 
communication.  They  had  no 
grape-vine  telegraph.  So  the 
chances  of  hearing  from  Phil  were 
doubly  uncertain. 

Before  long  he  fancied  his  master 
was  very  suspicious  of  him.  The 
fact  was,  the  good  old  doctor  was 
much  worried  about  Titus.  He 
greatly  feared  the  boy  was  sick. 
And  the  poor  fellow  was  sick.  Sick 
of  one  of  the  meanest  diseases  on 
record — a  disease  which  once  ap- 
parently cured,  is  liable  to  break 
out  at  any  time  and  with  the  most 
conflicting  symptoms.  It  is  a  purely 
mental,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  emotional,  dis- 
order. Yet  it  raises  the  very  old 
"Nick"  with  the  liver,  the  stomach 
and  the  epigastrics  generally.  Sea 
sickness  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it, 
for  the  '*mal  de  mer"  exhausts 
itself  when  the  source  of  supplies  is 
exhausted,  while  the  imagination  is 
an  inexhaustible  purveyor  to  this. 
Nearly  the  only  consolation  about 
it  (if  it  is  a  consolation)  is  that  it 
seldom  kills.  Of  course  there  are 
people  who  have  been  said  to  have 


died  of  love  sickness,  but  always  on 
a  post-mortem  examination  some- 
thing else  has  been  found  to  account 
for  the  taking  off.  Then  again,  thia 
disorder,  as  if  it  were  not  enough 
for  a  sinful  mortal,  is  wont  to  asso- 
ciate with  itself  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  all  mental  states — an  exag- 
gerated and  morbid,  self-conscious- 
ness. Now  this  is  not  peculiar  ta 
lovers,  but  greatly  increases  their 
troubles.  It  attacks  sophomores  in 
college  virulently  and  newly-grad- 
uated seniors.  It  sorely  afflicts 
bashful  and  diffident  professional 
men,  especially  teachers.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  singer  or  a  poet 
that  felt  that  he  was  appreciated  as. 
he  ought  to  be?  Nay,  even  the 
President's  private  secretary  bas^ 
been  known  to  feel  that  if  both 
were  properly  apprehended,  their 
places  would  be  changed. 

It  is  of  the  life  of  "Ti"  and  his 
experiences  in  the  little  town  of 
Suffield  that  I  intend  to  tell  at  some 
length  in  papers  to  follow,  inter- 
weaving as  much  as  my  memory 
serves  me  of  the  customs  and  man-^ 
ners  of  the  old  days  in  Connecticut. 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  MASTER  TODAY.  AND  THAT  IS  THE  SUPREME 
MASTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE -SLAVERY  EXISTS  ONLY  AS  WE  ENSLAVE- 
OURSELVES  TO  HABIT  AND  CUSTOM  AND  ARTIFICIALITY  — NOW  LET 
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FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  THE  DOING 
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The  aathor  gives  these  references  for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  making  a  thorough  stody  from  the 
she  has  suggested:  Dr.  Taloott*s  Genealogical  Records  say  that  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  of  Hertford,  England,  had  six 
sons— Gregory,  bom  1500  (of  Cambridge);  Isaac,  William  (of  Guilford),  John  of  Guilford,  Rev.  Simon  of  Cambridge, 
England,  bom  1598;  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  boon  160a.  (i)  Toung^s  "Massachusetts,"  p.  s>S; 
(a)  Magnalia,  VoL  I,  p.  393;  (3)  "Life  of  Thomas  Hooker**  by  Walker,  p.  63;  (4)  Winthrop's  "New  England,  VoL  I, 
pp.  1S9-130;  (5)  Winthrop,  p.  130;  (6)  Winthrop's  Journal,  VoL  I,  pp.  135-136;  (7)  in  Thomas  Hooker,  pp.  69-70; 
from  "Church  Government  and  ChurchCovenant  Dtscuaaed"  by  Mather,  pp.  74-76;  (S)  Wonder-WorUng  Providence,  p. 
58;  (9)  Stuart*s  "Hartford  in  Olden  Time,*'  p.  903;  (10)  Colonial  Records, Vol.  I,  p.  388;  (11)  "Hartford  in  Olden  Time,** 
p.  816;  (xa)  Ditto,  p.  ii;(i3)  Mrs.  Sigouraey's  "Examples  of  Life  and  Death,**  pp.  i94-«os;  (14)  "Hartford,**  etc.,  pp. 
s98-a99;  (15)  Thomas  Hooker,  pp.  149-50;  (16)  Colonial  Records, Vol.  I,  p.  89;  (17)  Colonial  Records,  388;  (18)  **Hiscory 
of  Colony  of  New  Haven**  by  Atwater;  (19)  Colonial  Records,  p.  388;  (so)  Biographical  Sketches,  p.  s**l  (•<)  ^"^ 
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THE  name  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stone  is  well  known  to  the 
antiquarian,  the  student  of 
colonial  history  and  the  theo- 
logy! an,  but  to  the  general  reader 
hardly  at  all;  yet  there  is  probably 
no  other  man  (Hooker,  even,  not 
being  excepted)  who  did  more  for 
the  early  church  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Colony  than  Mr.  Stone,  and  his 
services  to  the  colony  are  most 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  early  colon- 
ial records. 

Let  us  glean  briefly  from  these 
records  and  later  histories  the  facts 
of  his  life  in  Hartford  and  the  result 
thereof. 

Mr.  Stone  was  bom  in  Hertford, 
England,  and  baptized  at  All 
Saints'  Church  there  July  30,  1602; 
educated,  at  least  in  part,  at  Hale*s 
Grammar  School,  Hertford,  and 
entered  Emmanuel  College  April 
19,  1620.  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  Puritan  college,  estab- 
lished in  1584  by  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  a  prominent  statesman  and 
councellor  in  the  service  of  Queen 


Elizabeth,  and  the  following  shows 
the  rank  the  college  took : 

"" During  the  Commonwealth  no 
less  than  eleven  masters  of  other 
colleges  in  Cambridge  were  grad- 
uates of  Emmanuel,  all  more  or  less 
distinct  representatives  of  Puritan 
views.  The  avowed  design  of  Sir 
Walter  Mildway  in  establishing  a 
new  college  was  to  train  up  a  ^godly 
ministry*  .  .  .  and,  tried  by  the 
tests  of  its  avowed  intention, 
Emmanuel  was  certainly  a  success, 
as  the  names  of  Hooker,  Stone, 
William  Bradshaw,  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  John  Richardson,  John  Har- 
vard, William  Eyre,  Jeremiah  Bur- 
roughs, Thomas  Shepard,  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  Stephen  Marshall,  Anthony 
Burgess,  William  Bridge,  Anthony 
Tuckney,  Bishop  Hall,  among  many 
others  nearly  as  equally  distin- 
guished, show  plainly.  Samuel  Stone 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1624  and 
his  M.*A.  in  1627. 

In  June,  1627,  he  was  made  curate 
of  All  Saints'  parish  at  Stisted  in 
Essex,  two  miles    from   Braintree, 
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where  the  records,  until  September, 
1630,  appear  to  be  in  his  writing. 

In  1630  Mr.  Stone  went  as  Puri- 
tan lecturer  to  the  large  town  of 
Towcester,  in  Northampton,  by  the 
commendation  of  Thomas  Shepard, 
who  had  been  offered  the  place 
but  could  not  accept  it,  and  Shepard 
records  ^  that  Mr.  Stone  went  to 
Towcester  to  lecture  "when  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  thus  I  saw 
the  Lord's  mercy  following  me,  to 
make  me  a  poor  instrument  of  send- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  place  of  my 
nativity." 

**It  was  during  the  occupancy  of 
the  Towcester  lectureship  that  Mr. 
Stone  was  invited  by  ''the  judicious 
Christians  that  were  coming  to  New 
England  with  Mr.  Hooker"  to  be 
"an  assistant  unto  Mr.  Hooker  with 
something  of  a  disciple  also."  ^ 

Sometime  in  1633,  therefore,  Mr. 
Hooker  crossed  over  from  Holland 
to  England  and  joined  his  pros- 
pective colleague  in  the  New  Eng- 
land ministry.'  Matteer  gives  a 
quaint  account  of  Mr.  Stone's  rescue 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  at  that  time,  from 
his  pursuers  in  the  Magnolia,  show- 
ing Mr.  Stone  to  have  been,  as  he 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being, 
"a  man  of  ready  wit." 

In  1633  Rev.  John  Cotton,  Rev, 
Thomas  Hooker  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Stone,  Mr.  Haynes,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, **a  gentleman  of  great  estate" 
(Atherton  Hough)  and  many  other 
men  of  good  estates,*  "two  hundred 
passengers  in  all,  left  England  on 
the  'Griffin.'  " 

The  voyagre  was  of  eight  weeks' 
duration — "The  vessel  reached  Bos- 
ton September  4,  1633,  and  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  went  pres- 
ently to  Newton,  where  they  were 
to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  Cotton 
stayed  at  Boston."* 

October  11,  1633,  Mr.  Winthrop 
says  "a  fast  at  Newtown,  where 
Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  pastor  and 
Mr.  Stone  teacher,  in  such  manner 
as    before    in    Boston.  "•     He  had 


fully  described  the  settling  of 
pastor  and  teacher  in  their  places 
in  "the  event  of  John  Cotton  in 
Boston  the  day  before." 

"Pastor  and  Teacher" — ^the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  officers 
in  the  primitive  New  England 
church  was  supposed  to  be  based 
upon  Scripture,  as  for  example,  on 
Ephesians  iv.  zi,  and  to  be  practi- 
cally important.  This  distinction  is 
perhaps  as  well  stated  as  anywhere 
in  an  "Answer"  of  certain  "Rever- 
end Brethren"  in  New  England, 
sent  in  1639  to  inquiries  addressed 
to  them  in  1637  by  "many  Puritan 
ministers"  in  Old  England;  the 
twenty  second  of  these  inquiries 
was  this: 

"What  Essentiall  difference  put 
you  between  the  Office  of  Pastor 
and  Teacher  and  doe  you  observe 
the  same  difference  inviobly?" 

To  which  this  reply  was  given : 

"And  for  the  Teachers  and  Pas- 
tors the  difference  between  them 
lyes  in  this,  that  one  is  principally 
to  attend  upon  points  of  knowledge 
and  Doctrine,  though  not  without 
application;  the  other  to  points  of 
Practice  though  not  without  Doc- 
trine." Both  were  preachers  but 
the  pastor's  function  as  a  preacher 
was  to  have  special  reference  to  the 
experimental  life  and  behavior;  the 
teacher's  rather  to  doisrma  and 
faith.  Both  had  oversight  of  the 
flock,  but  the  pastor  was  supposed 
to  be  the  shepherd  and  feeder,  the 
teacher,  the  guide  and  warder.  Both 
were  to  be  vigilant  against  error; 
but  the  pastor  chiefly  in  matters  of 
practice,  the  teacher  in  matters  of 
belief. '' 

Both  gave  their  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  common  funds  of  the 
congregation.  Later  as  these 
offices  were  seen  to  be  inevitably 
the  same,  they  became  merged  into 
one,  but  then  pastor  and  teacher 
were  deemed  indispensable.  "And 
so  the  ^grave,  godly  and  judicious 
Hooker    .     .     .    and  the  Retoricall 
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Mn  Stone'  entered  upon  the  work 
of  the  two  offices  side  by  side/*  ® 
and  held  them  until  Mr.  Hooker's 
death  July  7,  1647,  when  Mr.  Stone 
took  both  offices  until  his  death. 

Within  six  months  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ** Griffin's  "  company,  the 
inhabitants  of  Newtown  complained 
of  want  of  room,  and  desired  leave 
of  the  court  (May,  1634)  to  look  out 
either  for  removal  or  enlargement 
In  September  this  question  came 
up  again;  causing  much  discussion. 
Winthrop  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  court  and  debate, 
which  lasted  nearly  the  fourteen 
days  of  the  court.  Matters  were 
finally  adjusted,  the  enlargement 
granted,  Newtown  embracing  the 
towns  now  known  as  Brookline, 
Brighton,  Newton  and  Arlington. 
Later  the  discussion  was  renewed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  remove  to 
Connecticut.  Some  of  the  colony 
left  in  September,  1635,  and  the 
31st  of  May  1636  saw  all  the  rest 
on  their  way  to  Hartford. 

Hartford  was  claimed  by  three 
different  parties — the  Dutch,  the 
Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Indians. 
The  Dutch  had  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  "Little  River."  The  Ply. 
mouth  colonists  had  a  trading-post 
in  Windsor,  and  the  Indians  were 
there.  The  Dutch  claims  were 
ignored  intentionally  and  deliber- 
ately.  The  "controversie"  with 
the  Plymouth  Colony  soon  ended 
and  agents  of  the  Newtown  com- 
pany were  appointed. 

Rev.  Samuel  Stone  and  Elder 
William  Goodwin,  being  chosen  to 
purchase  the  ground  from  the  In- 
dians, the  place  was  called  Hartford 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Stone's  birthplace 
and  old  home. 

May  I,  1637,  a  **Gen'all  Corte  att 
Harteford"  was  held  and  the  first 
recorded  act  of  the  new  assembly 
was  to  declare  war  against  the 
Pequots. 

Captain  John  Mason  of  Windsor 
commanded  the  little  army  of  ninety 
men,  and  "Mr.  Stone  the  Teacher 


of  the  Hartford  Church  went  with 
the  men  as  their  chaplain."  May 
a6th  the  Pequot  fort,  near  New 
London,  was  attacked,  and  several 
hundred  Indians  were  killed  by 
sword,  bullet  and  fire  in  about  an 
hour's  time,  and  in  celebrating  the 
victory.  Captain  Mason  says:  *'It 
may  not  be  amiss  here  also  to  re- 
member Mr.  Stone  (the  famous 
Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Hartford) 
who  was  sent  to  preach  and  pray 
with  those  who  went  out  in  those 
engagements  against  the  Pequots. 
He  lent  his  best  assistance  and 
counsel  in  the  management  of  those 
Designs,  and  the  night  in  which  the 
engagement  was  (in  the  morning  of 
it)  I  say  that  night  he  was  with  the 
Lord  alone,  wrestling  with  him  by 
Faith  and  Prayer,  and  surely  his 
Prayers  prevailed  for  a  blessing; 
and  in  the  very  time  when  our 
Israel  was  engaging  with  the  blood- 
thirsty Pequots,  he  was  in  the  top 
of  the  mount  and  so  held  up  his 
Hand  that  Israel  prevailed." 

The  General  Court  of  Hartford 
afterward  gave  *'to  Mrs.  Stone  and 
her  son,  Samuel  Stone,  in  lieu  of  a 
former  grant  to  the  husband  and 
father,  of  a  farm  for  ^his  good  ser- 
vice to  the  country  both  in  the 
Pequot  War  and  since,*  five  hundred 
acres  of  upland  and  fifty  or  sixty  of 
meadow  land."  • 

The  *' Colonial  Record"  says: 
The  renowned  John  Mason  was 
Captain  of  the  army,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone  scarcely  less  known 
to  fame  for  his  battles  in  a  different 
field  of  strife,  was  its  Chaplain."  ^^ 

And  this  tribute  to  his  faithful- 
ness is  paid:  '*Mr.  Stone  it  was 
who,  attending  the  soldiers  as  chap- 
lain, kept  their  courage  ever  high 
and  holy  through  pious  mindful- 
ness— who  went  to  pray  with  them 
as  they  sailed,  as  they  marched,  in 
fatigue,,  in  pain,  and  daring  the 
perils  of  a  mortar  struggle. "  ** 

The  same  author  gives  this  brief 
synopsis  of  his  character:  *' Samuel 
Stone — a     theological    Socrates — a 
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subtle  reasoner  and  great  dis- 
putant— ^ingenious,  witty,  didactic — 
remarkable  for  his  frequent  fastings 
and  exact  Sabbaths — *a  man  of 
principles,  and  in  the  management 
of  those  principles,'  says  Mather, 
'both  a  load-stone  and  a  Flint- 
Stone/  ••  12 

Mr.  Stone  was  evidently  of  a  very 
happy  temperament,  as  all  the  his- 
tories mention  his  cheerfulness 
under  all  circumstances.  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  says  that  during  the 
darkness  that  rested  upon  the  people 
the  first  months  after  they  settled 
in  Hartford,  from  cold,  lack  of 
proper  food,  poor  dwellings  and 
terror  of  hostile  Indians,"  he  was 
as  a  perpetual  sunbeam."  Natur- 
ally possessed  of  great  firmness  and 
cheerfulness,  he  endeavored  to 
breathe  his  own  spirit  into  the 
desponding.  In  preaching,  in- 
struction from  house  to  house,  and 
visits  to  the  afflicted,  he  was  un- 
wearied. ••His  very  countenance 
and  manner  had  a  consoling  influ- 
ence upon  the  sorrowful."  His 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  was 
part  of  his  religion,  as  he  thought 
•'many  that  knew  not  religion 
might  be  led  to  love  it  if  they  saw 
it  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  daily 
happiness."  ^« 

With  the  modern  idea  of  the 
stern  dignified,  unbending  Puritan 
Fathers,  it  is  delightful  to  find  one 
of  their  leaders  who  was  so  •'amia- 
ble, frank,  of  easy  manners,  of 
winning  address,  and  noted  particu- 
larly for  his  pleasantry  and  his  wit. 
It  was  a  keen  jester  indeed  that  he 
could  not  vanquish  in  repartee. 
His  society  was  sought  by  all,  and 
especially  by  men  of  ingenious 
minds,  some  of  whom  visited  him 
for  the  purpose  of  having  doubts 
satisfactorily  resolved;  some  for  the 
purpose  simply  of  garnering  up  the 
rich  stores  of  his  conversation,  and 
some  to  provoke  and  enjoy  his  wit. 
•'He  was  a  kind  husband,  a  fond 
father,  a  pure  patriot  and  one  of 
the  sincerest  of  Christians — ^so  up- 


right,  so  public  spirited,  so  full  of 
heart  and  full  of  mind,  as  amply  to 
deserve  Mather's  eulogy  of  him  as 
'a  precious  gem  laid  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  New  England*,"  ^* 

"The  pleasantness  of  demeanor, 
and  conversation  which  he  culti- 
vated never  interfered  with  the 
duties  of  the  most  strict  and  self- 
denying  piety.  He  believed  in 
fasting  and  prayer;,  was  a  strict 
Sabbath  observer,  commencing 
early  Saturday  evening  his  prepara- 
tion for  it  by  contemplation  and 
prayer.  He  then  called  his  family 
together  and  repeated  his  sermon 
for  the  following  day.  This  was 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family  and 
also  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  discourse  and  enable  him  by 
alteration  and  addition,  to  render 
it  more  lucid,  pungent  or  practi- 
cal." He  seldom  used  written  ser- 
mons. "As  a  preacher  he  was  doc- 
trinal and  argumentative.  His  style 
was  nervous  and  he  was  often  elo- 
quent." In  applying  his  subject,  he 
was  brief  but  pungent  and  remarka- 
ble for  "notably  digesting  in  his 
prayers  the  doctrines  of  his  dis- 
course." He  was  also  a  "great 
student  of  theology,  and  skilled  in 
sacred  philology;  he  was  an  acute 
and  accurate  disputant,  ready  upon 
all  occasions,  in  the  august  presence 
of  the  General  Court,  as  he  once 
proposed,  or  elsewhere,  to  'reason 
syllogistically,  face  to  face,  with  any 
champion  whom  chance 'or  design 
might  throw  in  his  way'." 

Of  his  manuscripts,  which  he  left 
to  his  intimate  friend.  Rev.  John 
Higginson  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
with  instructions  to  select  and  print 
those  he  thought  suitable  for  the 
press,  few  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. His  •'Catechism;"  his  able 
and  elaborate  treatise  entitled  ^'A 
Body  of  Divinity,"  of  which  there  is 
a  copy  in  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Socio-  < 
ty:  his  "Discourse  About  the  Logi- 
cal Notion  of  a  Congregational 
Church,"  and  his  "Confutation  of 
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the  Antinomians,"  are  still  extant. 
He  also  published  a  volume  relat- 
ing to  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  London  in  1652.  His  letter  an- 
nouncing Rev.  Mr.  Hooker's  death 
is  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, Chapter  VIII,  pages  544-54^, 
and  also  quoted  in  full  in ''Life  of 
Thomas  Hooker,"  by  Walker. i« 

In  public  affairs  he  was  very 
prominent,  as  '*great  confidence  was 
reposed  in  his  judgment  both  by  the 
Town  of  Hartford  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  so  we  often  find  him 
serving  upon  important  committees 
and  in  arbitration."  He  conferred 
with  Sowheag,the  powerful  Sachem, 
in  regard  to  the  difficulties  at 
Wethersfield. 

The  colonial  records  mention  Mr. 
Stone  as  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  Connecticut,  the 
'•Mother  of  the  Constitution  of 
America."  ^*  *^  They  also  record 
his  being  appointed  by  the  court  "to 
amend  and  perfect  the  petition 
to  Charles  II  for  a  charter  for 
Connecticut,  and  his  going  to  Eng- 
land with  Governor  Winthrop  to 
procure  the  old  Charter  "  ^  •  Mr. 
Allyn,  Mr.  Markham,  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Whitney  and  the 
Secretary  were  associated  with 
Governor  Winthrop  when  the  char- 
ter arrived,  and  the  people  from 
the  neighboring  colony  came,  beg- 
ging to  be  admitted.  **A  commit- 
tee was  sent  to  New  Haven  to  treat 
with  the  government  there  for  an 
amicable  settlement.  Matthew 
Allyn,  Samuel  Wyllys  Stone,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Pequot  Expedition, 
and  Thomas  Hooker,  were  the  gen- 
tljBmen  selected  for  the  important 
and  delicate  embassy,"  i* 

In  October,  1639,  he  was  one  of  the 
persons  designated  by  the  General 
Court  to  collect  and  present  to  the 
Assembly  "those  passages  of  God's 
providence   which     have  been    re- 


markable since  the  first  undertake 
ing  these  plantations." 

"H^  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  accomplished  divines  of  the 
New  World,  and  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  ability  as  a  preacher 
and  controversalist,  his  pleasing 
manner  and  his  wit  and  eminent 
social  qualities — he  was  leader  both 
in  church  and  state."  *• 

He  carried  this  fun,  wit  and 
cheerfulness  all  through  a  distress- 
ing  illness,  knowing  death  only 
could  release  him.  His  death  was 
on  July  20,  1663,  and  he  left  a 
widow,  Elizabeth  Stone  (his  second 
wife),three  daughters — ( i)Rebekah, 
who  married  Timothy  Nash  in  1657; 

(2)  Mary, who  married  Joseph  Fitele; 

(3)  Sarah,  who  married  Thomas  Bat- 
ler — by  his  first  wife ;  and  a  son  and 
daughter — Samuel  and  Elizabeth— 
by  his  second  wife.**  His  estate 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty-three pounds  worth  of  property— 
a  large  estate  for  those  days.  To 
his  son  chiefly  he  gave  his  library, 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  together  with  half  his 
*' housing  and  land."  To  his  wife 
and  four  daughters,  portions  of  his 
remaining  estate. 

His  tombstone  still  stands,  a  plain 
slab  of  red  freestone  supported  by 
pillars,  in  the  old  Center  Church 
burying  ground  at  Hartford,  with 
this  inscription : 

M'  Samuel  Stone 
Deceased  Y«  61  year  of  his  age  JVLY  20  1665 

"New  England's  glory  and  her  Radiect 
Crowne. 

Was  he  who  now  in  softest  bed  of  downe. 

Till  glorious  resurrection  moroe  appearr. 

Doth  safely:  sweetly  sleep  in  Jesus  here. 

In  natures  solid  art,  and  reasooing  well, 

'Tis  knowne,  beyond  compare,  he  did  excell 

Errors  corrupt,  by  sinuous  dispute. 

He  did  oppugne.  and  clearly  them  coe- 
fute; 

Above  all  things  he  Christ  his  Lord  pre- 
ferred— 

Hartford,  thy  richest  jewel's  here  interred.* 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING 

By  ABIRAM   chamberlain 

Governor  of  Connecticut 

CAN  remember,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when 
New  Year's  Day  and  its  round  of  calls  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  event  of  the  season 
socially.  The  custom  has  gradually  given  way 
to  other  ideas,  and  now  the  New  Year's  call  means  but 
little.  I  regret  its  passing,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  old-time  customs,  and  did  much  to  make 
people  more  neighborly.  We  do  not  mind  the  pass- 
ing of  old  habits  and  customs  that  reflected  little 
credit  upon  our  forefathers,  but  this  calling  on  the 
first  of  the  year  was  not  in  that  class  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  see  it  go  with  the  rest. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  were  wont  to  look  for- 
ward to  New  Year's  Day  with  a  great  deal  of  antici- 
pation. We  planned  those  calls,  some  of  them,  long 
in  advance,  and  the  realization  equalled  the  anticipa- 
tion. Everywhere  there  was  open  house.  You  were 
welcome  wherever  you  chose  to  go.  The  people 
would  receive  you  with  a  fine  spirit  of  hospitality, 
which  expressed  itself  in  a  more  substantial  way  with 
refreshment  for  the  inner  man.  I  can  see  myself 
now  in  youth,  as  I  went  from  house  to  house,  and 
also  the  townspeople  as  they  came  thronging  through 
my  father's  home. 


This  did  much,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  people 
neighborly;  to  get  them  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  one  another  and  to  cement  friendships  which 
perhaps  had  their  start  in  these  same  calls.  There 
was  romance  there,  too,  which  kept  Dan  Cupid  busy 
on  the  new  year.  The  hospitality  of  the  householder 
was  rarely  abused,  and  his  courtesy  was  generally 
reciprocated  in  kind.  It  meant  that  good  fellowship, 
hospitality  and  neighborly  feeling  were  uppermost, 
and  those  who  made  the  round  of  calls,  as  well  as 
those  who  received,  were  always  repaid. 

Of  course  it  is  the  idea  of  the  age  to  advance 
and  not  to  retrograde,  yet  sometimes  we  feel  that  in 
this  rush  of  business  life,  the  finer  qualities  are  often 
forced  to  the  rear.  We  do  not  have  time  to  devote 
a  day  to  calls,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  cheer  that  formerly  meant  so  much,  and 
we  are  none  the  better  for  it. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  this  old  custom 
revived,  and  have  it  a  social  feature  just  as  it  used 
to  be.  I  think  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  sentiment 
left  among  the  American  people,  and  a  slight  effort 
would  soon  effect  a  restoration  of  a  very  pretty 
custom. 
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THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PUBLIC 
LIBRARY    IN    CONNECTICUT 


AND      THE      WORK     OF     THE     CONNECTICUT      PUBLIC 

LIBRARY      COMMITTEE 


BY 


CAROLINE  M.  HEWINS 


SECRETARY   OF  THE  CONNECTICUT   PUBLIC  LIBRARY   COMMITTEE 


ASSACHUSETTS   passed  a 
law  in  1851  authorizing  any 
city  or  town  of  the  common- 
wealth    to    establish     and 
maintain    a   public  library,  and  to 
appropriate  a  sum   not    exceeding 
one    dollar   for   each  of  its  ratable 
polls.       It    also     provided    for    an 
annual  appropriation  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
poll.      In    consequence  of  this   law 
and  its  amendments,  one  of  which 
stated  that  any  city  or  town  might 
appropriate  any  sum  for  a  library 
that  it  saw  fit,  in  the  year  1890,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  five  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  towns 
of  the  state  had  free  public  libra- 
ries  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
town,    and    seventy-one  other  free 
libraries  under  other  management, 
leaving   two    town   libraries   which 
charged  fees,  and  one  hundred  and 
three   without   libraries.     In   order 
to  encourage  these  towns  to  estab- 
lish   libraries,    the    Legislature   of 


1890  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  board  of  five 
library  commissioners  with  power 
to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  books  for  any 
town  voting  to  establish  a  free  pub- 
lic library  and  provide  for  the  care, 
custody  and  distribution  of  the 
books.  The  act  also  stated  that 
no  member  of  the  board  should 
receive  compensation,  but  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  might  be  expended  for  cleri- 
cal assistance  and  other  necessary 
aids.  In  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  commission,  there 
is  now  no  town  in  Massachusetts 
without  a  free  library,  or  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  use  of  one  in  an  ad- 
joining town. 

The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, founded  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876  at  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
had  become  a  large  and  influential 
body  in  1890,  when  among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  annual  meet- 
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iag  was  the  establishment  of  a 
library  club  or  association  in  every 
state.  The  Connecticut  librarians 
at  this  meeting  resolved  to  form  ao 
association  such  as  then  existed  in 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Coanecticut 
Library  Association  was  organized 
in  New  Haven  the  next  winter. 
At  the  first  meeting  after  this,  the 
President,  Professor  Addison  Van- 
Name  of  the  Yale  University  Libra- 
ry, said:  "In  1869,  Connecticut 
adopted  a  law  which  Massachusetts 
had  already  discarded.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  libraries  in  this  state 
are  supported  by  private  means," 
and  suggested  that  as  Massachusetts 
had  established  a  library  commis- 
sion, Connecticut  would  do  well  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Associa- 
tion,   a  bill   providing   for   such   a 


i  brought  before  tl 
Legislature  at  its  next  session, 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1893,  ai 


It  was  different  in  several  wa 
from  the  Massachusetts  law. 
order  that  no  question  of  politic 
influence  should  ever  arise,  the  a 
pointing  power  was  placed  in  tl 
hands,  not  of  the  Governor,  but 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  wo 
"committee"  was  preferred 
"commission,"  on  account  of  tl 
large  number  of  commissions  i 
ready  in  existence  in  Connectici: 
The  state  was  willing  to  meet  whs 
ever  a  town  would  give  the  fii 
year  up  to  two  hundred  dollai 
No  one  was  to  be  ineligible  \ 
reason  of  sex  as  a  member  of  tl 
committee  or  a  board  of  libra: 
directors.  The  Massachusetts  A 
of  i88»  concerning  library  tmstC' 
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,  (poputati 

had  made  this  same  provision,  and 
two  members  of  the  commission  of 
that  state  have  always  been  women. 
The  same  amount  as  in  Massachu- 
setts— five  hundred  dollars  a  year — 
was  allotted  for  clerical  and  travel- 
ing expenses. 

The  five  members  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  September,  1893,  were 
Professor  Addison  Van  Name  of 
Yale  University;  Rev.  Storrs  O. 
Seymour  of  Litchfield,  Charles  D. 
Hine,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education;  Nathan  L.  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  Caroline  M,  Hewins 
of  Hartford.  Professor  VanName 
declined  lo  accept  his  appointment, 
and  his  place  was  filled  for  seveial 
years  by  Charles  E.  Graves  of  New 
Haven,  and  later  by  Judge  Edwin 
B.  Gager  of  Derby. 

Soon  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee,  a  circular  was  sent 


to  every  town  in  the  state,  explain- 
ing the  new  law  and  asking  for  town 
meetings  to  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  free  town  libraries. 

Three  towns  answered  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  circular.  These 
were  Suffield,  Seymour  and  Weth- 
ersGeld,  two  of  them  full  of  old 
houses  with  traditions  of  scholar* 
ship,  the  other  a  modern  manufac- 
turing town.  Two  had  already  had 
subscription  libraries,  and  in  con- 
nection witt  one  of  them  the  com- 
mittee met  and  successfully  over- 
came one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections to  a  town  library — namely, 
that  it  would  be  in  town  politics. 
In  Wethersfield,  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  library  were  so  carefully 
drawn  up  that  they  have  served  as 
a  model  for  many  other  towns.  It 
was  provided  that  the  directors 
should  be  authorized  to  arrange 
with  the  Wethersfield  Library  Assc- 
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ciatioQ  for  Ihe  placiagf  of  its  books  in 
the  public  library,  aod  to  agree  to 
assume  the  care  and  custody  of  said 
books  so  long  as  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  them,  io  the  same 
manner  as  the  books  of  the  public 
library.  The  Wethersfield  Library 
Association  voted  to  retain  its  or- 
ganization and  to  lend  its  library  to 
the  town,  subject  to  recall.  Three 
of  the  directors  elected  yearly  by 
the  town  are  also  directors  of  the 
Wethersfield  Library  Association. 

In  two  years  after  the  work  of  the 
committee  began,  twenty-five  towns 
were  under  its  supervision.  Besides 
the  danger  that  libraries  would  be 
in  town  politics,  one  objection  to 
establishing  them  was  that  some 
parts  of  a  town  would  be  cut  off 
from  them  on  account  of  distance. 
The  advice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Commission  was  taken  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  recommended 
to  all  towns  to  send  out  twenty-five 
or  fifty  books  at  a  time  to  outlying 
school  districts  or  post  offices.    This 


was    suggested    in    the     following 
pamphlet : 


I,  It  keeps  boys  at  home  Id  the  cvCDing  by 
giving  them  well- writ  ten  stories  of 
adveoture, 

3.  It  gives  teachers  and  pupils  ioterestitlg 
books  to  aid  their  school  work  in  history 
and  geography,  and  makes  better  citiuns 
of  them  by  enlarging  their  knowledge 
o[  their  country  and  its  giowth. 

3.  It  provides  books  on  the  care  of  children 

and  animals,  cookery  and  housekeeping. 
building  and  gardening,  aod  teaches 
youDg  readers  how  to  mak«  simple 
dynamos,    telephones    and   other    ma- 

4.  It  helps  clubs  that  are  studying  bjstorv. 

litarature  or  life  in  other  countries,  and 
throws  light  upon  Sunday-school  lessons. 

5.  It  furnishes  books  of  selections  for  read- 

ing aloud,  suggestions  for  entertain- 
ments and  home  amusements,  and  bints 
on  correct  speech  and  good  manners. 

6.  It  teaches  the  names  and  habils  of  the 

plants,  birds  and  insects  of  the  neighhoT- 
hood.   and   the  dilTerenres  in  soil  and 
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7-   It  tells  the  story  of  the  towD  from   its 
settlement,  and  keeps  a  record  of  all  im- 
portanl  evetils  in  its  history. 
8.  It  offers  pleasant  and  wholesome  stories 
to  readers  of  all  ages. 

Has  your  town  a  Free  Library  ?  If  not. 
see  that  one  is  called  for  at  your  next  town 
meeting.  If  your  town  votes  to  expend  |ioo 
or  less  for  it  this  year,  and  promises  it 
future  increase  and  maintenance,  the  Stale 
will  give  it  books  equal  in  value  to  the 
amount  voted  this  year.  That  is,  if  you 
vote  only  $25.  the  State  will  give  you  $25 
worth  of  books.  The  promise  of  future  in- 
crease should  state  that  the  town  will  give 
every  year  not  less  than  a  certain  sum.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  room  and  pay  a 
librarian,  there  is  probably  a  vacant  room  in 
some  house  in  thecentral  part  of  the  town, 
the  use  oE  which  the  owner  can  be  induced 
to  give  as  a  contribution  to  the  Free  Library, 
and  two  or  three  young  women  can  easily 
be  persuaded  to  take  charge  of  the  books  in 
turn  without  pay. 

There  are  two  objections  to  afree library 
in  almost  every  town.  One  is  the  existence 
of  several  villages,  every  one  of  which  fears 
it  will  be  less  benefitted  by  a  free  library 
than    its   neighbors.      The   other  is    that 


town  control. 

Both  of  these  obstacles  have  already  been 
successfully  overcome  in  free  libraries  in 
this  State,  as  any  member  of  the  Committee 
on  whom  you  find  it  most  convenient  to  call 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  hear  from 
or  meet  anyone  who  is  interested  in  a  frte 
library,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  to  any  town 
in  the  State  where  there  is  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish one. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Charles  D.  Hine,  Hartford.  Chairman, 
Caroline  M.  Hewihs.  Hartford,  Secretary, 
Stours  O.  Sevmour,  Litchfield, 
N.  L.  Bishop,  Norwich, 
Charles  B.  Graves.  New  Haven. 

Connecticut  Public  Library  Cotmitiltce. 

So  many  towos  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee for  informatioD,  or  failed  in 
making  the  necessary  returns,  that 
a  circular,  longer  and  more  explicit 
than  the  first,  was  sent  to  the  towns, 
with  forms  for  warning,  votes  and 
by-laws. 
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A  library  needs  new  books  every     not  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  in  order  to  encourage  as     year,  it  is  better  to  buy  a  hundred 


large  an  appropriation  of  money  as 
possible  by  towns,  the  Legislature  of 
1895  voted  that  every  library  estab- 
lished uader  the  law  of  1893  or  its 
successor  should  receive  an  annual 
tyrant  of  booka  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  less  if 
the   town   appropriation  should  be 


volumes  of  new  books ;  perhaps  fifty 
novels,  twenty-five  children's  books 
and  the  other  twenty-five  the  latest 
and  best  biographies,  books  of 
essays  and  popular  science,  travel 
and  uon-polemic  theology. 

The  committee  has  the  advantage 
of   the    lowest    market    prices    for 


less.     The  towns  are  encouraged  to     books  both  in  and  out  of  the  state. 


send  lists  of  books  which  they  would 
like  to  have,  the  committee  reserv- 
ing the  privilege  of  rejecting  any 
that  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
a  body  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  too  expensive  for  a 
small  library.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
book  like  "The  Narrative  and  Criti- 
cal History  of  America"  or  "Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Mechanics"  is 
allowed  to  be  bought.  There  are  a 
few  libraries  in  the  large  towns 
already  well  equipped  with  books, 
which  are  permitted  to  spend  their 
yearly  hundred  dollars  in  this  way, 
but   for  a  town  library  which  has 


The  directors  of  the  libraries  make 
up  a  yearly  list  of  books  which  it 
seems  to  them  desirable  to  have, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  or 
all.  The  books  are  often  selected 
from  notices  in  secular  or  religious 
newspapers,  and  at  one  of  the  neigh- 
borhood meetings  a  talk  was  given 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  untrustworthiness  of  such  re- 
views. In  order  to  help  the  smaller 
libraries,  in  addition  to  a  carefully 
chosen  list  of  books  for  the  begin- 
ning, books  like  "Ivanhoe,"  "Uncle 
Tom's    Cabin,"    "David    Copper- 
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al  Saatsa  B.  Little 


field,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  "LoDgfellow's 
Poems,"  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Maat,"  "Little  Women,"  "Robin- 
son Crusoe"  and  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," yearly  lists  have  been  pub- 
lished, partly  based  upon  the  books 
recommended  by  the  State  Library 
of  New  York  and  the  Library  Com- 
missioners of  Wisconsin  and  other 
states,  and  partly  on  the  new  books 
which  are  the  greatest  favorites  in 
a  city  library  buying  five  or  six 
thousand  carefully  chosen  volumes 
annually.  Within  the  last  year  the 
committee  has  printed  monthly 
lists  which  are  of  use  not  only  to 
the  small  country  libraries  under  its 
supervision,  but  also  to  cities  and 
large  towns  like  New  Britain, 
Derby,  Meriden  and  Suffield. 

In  choosing  or  rejecting  books, 
the  committee  tries  not  to  forget 
that  it  is  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  the  libraries  which  it 
supervises  -are  therefore  part  of  the 


educational  system  of  the  state: 
that  the  books  for  which  it  spends 
the  state's  money  must  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  permanent  value,  and 
that  new  novels  and  books  foi 
children  must  be  the  best  of  the 
current  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  committee  is  willing  to  accept 
the  popular  judgment  in  favor  of  a 
book  which  is  really  good,  like 
Owen  Wister's  "Virginian," 

When  a  town,  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  its  neighbors,  begins  to 
ask  questions  and  send  for  circulars, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, oftenest  the  chairman,  on  ac- 
count of  his  frequent  travels  through 
the  state  and  his  large  acquaintance, 
is  asked  to  make  an  address  on  the 
advantages  of  a  free  library.  Some- 
times others  of  the  committee  trv 
their  powers  of  persuasion.  One  of 
them  tells  of  going  to  one  town  at 
two  different  times,  two  years  apart,  . 
to   find   that  in   consequence  of  a 
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town  quarrel  the  audience  consisted 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
the  janitor  of  the  hall  where  the 
meeting  was  held.  That  town  has 
never  been  captured.  At  another 
time  two  of  the  committee  went,  in 
a  bitter  cold  and  windy  night,  just 
after  a  snow-storm,  to  a  little  hill- 
town  where,  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather,  only  sixteen  persons  were 
present  at  a  meeting  instead  of  the 
seventy-five  who  were  expected. 
These  sixteen,  however,  happened 
to  be  of  the  right  sort,  and  at  the 
next  town  meeting  a  town  library 
received  a  majority  vote. 

The   small     libraries    pay    their 
librarians    little    or    nothing.       In 
Union  the  salary  is  twelve  dollars  a 
year,  and  this  includes  fuel  for  two 
afternoons  a  week  during   the  six 
cold  months  of  the  Connecticut  hill 
country.     In  this  town,  the  library 
is  in  a  dwelling  house,  and  as  the 
population  is  scattered,  the  librarian 
and  his  daughter  are  quite  willing 
to   give  out  books  after  church  on 
Sundays  or  whenever  they  happen 
to    be    at   home   on  week-days  in 
addition    to     the    two    days    pre- 
scribed.   In  more   than  one  town, 
especially  since  free  rural  delivery 
has  saved  farmers  their  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  trip  to  the  post  office, 
the   most  convenient  time  for  ex- 
changing is  Sunday  noon,  and  the 
girls   carry  their  books  to  church 
with  them,  just  as  Abigail  Adams 
and   her  friends  used  to  do  when 
they  lent  their  own  little  libraries 
to  each  other  in  colonial  times. 
-*  With   seventy-four  towns,  every 
one  of  which  presents  a  yearly  re- 
port, and  a  yearly  list  of  books  to 
be  bought  with  the  state  grant,  the 
committee  has  enough  to  do.     The 
book-buying    alone    for    all    these 
libraries,   which  receive  from   the 
state   anywhere   from    ten    to  one 
hundred    dollars*   worth    of    books 
annually  after  the  first  year,  is  no 
small  task.     Libraries  all  over  the 
state,   not    only    those    established 
under  the  law  of  1893,  have  a  right 


to  ask  *' advice  and  assistance*'  of 
the  committee.  It  is  often,  '*How 
shall  we  classify  and  catalogue  our 
library?"  or,  "With  twenty  dollars 
enclosed,  please  buy  books  for  the 
Squirrel  Hill  District  School." 

Some  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  have  librarians  who  have  re- 
ceived training  in  the  library  schools 
in  Albany,  Brooklyn  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  some  of  the  librarians  in 
smaller  towns  and  villages  have  had 
a  summer  course  at  Albany,  Amherst 
or  Chautauqua.  There  still  remain, 
however,  many  libraries  in  charge  of 
persons  without  technical  training. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  re- 
quire of  entirely  untrained  and  un- 
salaried librarians  the  knowledge  of 
library  technique  that  will  enable 
them  to  classify  and  catalogue  their 
books  by  any  known  system.  The 
circulars  and  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee have  contained  some  very  sim- 
ple hints  for  the  smallest  libraries, 
but  after  ten  or  twelve  yearly  addi- 
tions of  a  hundred  volumes  a  small 
collection  of  books  grows  unwieldy, 
and,  unless  what  is  contained  in  it  is 
in  some  way  visible  to  the  public, 
becomes  useless. 

The  libraries  are  as  various  as  the 
towns.  There  is  one  in  East 
Haddam  that  had  been  free  for 
several  years  before  it  came  un- 
der the  law.  Two  or  three  sub- 
scription libraries  had  fallen  into 
disuse  when  a  young  man,  just  at 
the  end  of  his  university  studies  in 
this  country  and  Germany  and  with 
a  year's  leisure  on  his  hands,  set 
himself  the  task  of  building  up  a 
free  library  in  his  native  town  and 
promised  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance for  three  years.  Books  and 
money  came  from  old  residents  of 
the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
library  had  five  thousand  volumes 
in  a  pleasant  sunny  room  that  had 
once  been  a  country  store.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  years  the  town 
adopted  the  library,  and  soon  voted 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  in  the 
law  of  1893. 
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Some  of  the  libraries  ask  for  ten 
or  twelve  duplicate  copies  of  half  a 
dozen  books  for  use  in  the  district 
schools,  to  be  kept  three  months  in 
each  district.  Bnrlington,  which 
does  excellent  work  of  this  kind, 
has  the  most  primitive  library 
appliances.  The  library  is  in  the 
gallery  of  a  bare,  unattractive  town 
hall,  and  the  books  are  in  closed 
cases.  It  is  open  only  an  hour  a 
week,  from  half-past  seven  till  half- 
past  eight  in  the  evening,  and  at 
this  time  men  and  women  in  the 
neighborhood  go  in,  eager  to  read 
and  discuss  the  last  new  and  pop- 
ular book. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  attrac- 
tive library  out  of  a  hall  that  is  used 
for  town  or  grange  meetings  and 
left  in  disorder,  or  where  the  books 
are  behind  wooden  doors  in  cases  so 
high  that  the  librarian  has  to  climb 
up  on  a  ladder  with  much  danger  to 
life  and  limb. 

Twenty-three  states  now  have 
public  library  commissions,  and 
most  of  them  send  traveling  libra- 
ries to  towns  which  have  none  of 
their  own.  Connecticut  has  been  a 
little  slow  in  this  part  of  library  ex- 
tension for  want  of  money.  The 
Colonial  Dames,  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  their  most  public-spirited 
members,  have  for  several  years 
furnished  money  for  buying  school 
libraries  on  subjects  connected  with 
colonial  history,  and  also  circu- 
late portfolios  of  pictures  through 
the  committee.  The  committee 
has  put  in  circulation  twelve  travel- 
ing libraries  and  eight  portfolios, 
and  has  others  in  process.  Speci- 
mens of  all  these  libraries  and  port- 
folios were  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  Audubon  Society  has  also 
sent  books  and  colored  bird-charts 
to  schools  and  libraries.  Through 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Leeds  of  Stamford, 
twenty  traveling  libraries  have  been 
for  some  years  sent  to  towns  or 
schools  applying  for  them.  A  little 
record-book  goes  with  each  of  these 


libraries,  and  teachers  are  asked  ta 
express,  their  own  or  their  pupils* 
opinion  of  the  books  lent  by  the 
state. 

There  is  only  one  Carnegie  library 
in  Connecticut,  and  that,  because 
it  is  not  for  the  whole  city,  cannot 
ofEer  itself  to  the  state.  The  town 
pride  inherent  in  New  Englanders 
has  made  Connecticut  towns  prefer 
to  build  their  own  libraries  or  look 
to  their  former  townsmen  for  them. 

The  towns  which  have  voted  to 
establish  and  maintain  free  libraries 
since  September,  1893,  are,  in  order 
of  date : 

1893 — Huntington,  Milford,  Sey- 
mour, Wethersfield  (4). 

1894  —  Suffield,  Durham,  East 
Haddam,  Newington,  Putnam,  Scot- 
land, Plainville,  Union  (8). 

189s  —  Portland,  New  Canaan, 
Chester,  North  Canaan,  Prospect, 
Somers,  Vernon,  Westbrook,  Ply- 
mouth, Glastonbury,  Hampton,  An- 
dover,  Middlefield  (13). 

1896  —  East  Hartford,  Ansonia, 
Enfield,  Stratford,  Burlington,  El- 
lington, Lebanon,  Middlebury,  Rox- 
bury,  Windsor,  Eastford,  Saybrook, 
Columbia  (13). 

1897 — New  Fairfield,  Woodbury, 
West  Hartford  (3). 

1898  —  Chatham,  Manchester, 
Meriden,  South  Windsor,  Thomas- 
ton  (s). 

1899 — Hebron,  Winchester,  Tol- 
land, Bethlehem,  Wallingford  (5). 

1900 — Brooklyn,  Madison,  Morris, 
Southington  (4). 

1 90 1  —  Granby,  Killingly,  New 
Britain,  Chaplin,  Derby,  Berlin, 
Goshen  (7). 

1902 — Thompson,  Bloomfield,  Da* 
rien,  Farmington,  North  Haven, 
Salisbury  (6). 

1903-4  —  Bridgewater,  Bristol, 
Cheshire,  Colchester,  Old  Saybrook, 
Southbury  (6). 

Total,  seventy-four. 

In  1893,  Connecticut  had  thirteen 
free  town  libraries,  three  free 
borough  libraries,  twenty-two  free 
libraries    supported    but   not   con* 
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.owns,  fifty-seven  towns 
jscription  libraries  and 
:  with  no  libraries  at  all. 

October,  1893.  and  Oc- 
,  seventy-four  towns  and 

voted  to  establish  and 
ree  libraries,  thirty- two 
;  free  libraries  given  by 
ividuals,  the  number  of 
ng  subscription  libraries 
to  twenty-three,  and  the 
thout  libraries  to  forty- 

)  hardly  a  town  in  the 
rt  of  the  state  which  has 
:3wn  library.  A  study  of 
n  the  last  report  of  the 
Education  shows  how  the 
ection  spreads  from  one 
other,  "like  measles  in  a 
hool,"  as  was  once  said. 
'fi  across  the  state  from 
IVestbrook  without  enter- 
n  which  has  not  a  free 
ablished  under  the  law. 
eld  to  Madison  the  only 
tout  a  library  is  Sims- 
h  is  amply  provided  with 
building  by  a  private 
fie  southeastern  comer  is 
free  libraries  with  build- 
I  endowed.  Plainfield, 
Griswold.  Preston,  Led- 
rich,  Grotoo,  Stonington, 
Ion,  have  buildings  and 
to  all  comers,  but  are  not 
!  supervision, 
ease  of  libraries  means  a 
tng  increase  in  the  work 
ling  them.  At  first  the 
)ropriation  of  five  hun- 
ifterwards  of  seven  hun- 
fifty  dollars  covered  the 
xpenses  of  the  committee 
ork  in  the  office  of  the 
and  secretary,  but  as  the 
f  libraries  grew,  it  was 
to  keep  up  the  clerical 
out  a  paid  official  em- 
the  time.  In  order  to 
additional  expense  and 
crease  of  traveling  lihra- 
^egislature  of  1903  voted 
appropriation    of    two 


thousand  dollars,  and  an  official 
visitor  aud  inspector,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  for  a  part  of  the  time 
in  the  oEBce  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, was  appointed.  This  appro- 
priation was  due,  in  great  part,  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  Libra- 
ry Association,  which  appointed  an 
efficient  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  Connecticut  Public  Library 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Belle  Holcomb  Johnson, 
after  a  year's  course  in  the  Library 
School  of  Pratt  Institute,  was  libra- 
rian of  the  Marshall  Field  Memorial 
Library  iu  Conway,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  besides  ber  knowledge  of 
library  technique  an  equally  useful 
and  valuable  knowledge  of  New 
England  country  and  town  life. 
She  acts  as  adviser  to  small  libra- 
ries, spends  a  few  days  in  them,  and 
by  clear,  common-sense  explana- 
tions, helps  the  librarians  through 
many  difficulties.  The  librarians 
soon  feel  that  she  is  their  friend 
and  are  ready  to  accept  her  sugges- 
tions. 

The  Connecticut  Library  Associa- 
tion has  three  meetings  a  year,  but 
the  librarians  of  the  small  town 
libraries,  who  are  paid  little  or 
nothing,  are  not  often  seen  at  them. 
In  order  to  help  them,  neighbor- 
hood meetings  have  been  held.  At 
one  or  two  of  these  meetings  a 
lesson  in  mending  and  repairing 
was  given,  which  was  most  popular 
and  successful.  At  others,  simple 
cataloguing  and  book-buying  have 
been  leading  topics.  All  these  meet- 
ings have  made  the  librarians  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  committee. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  a  town  to 
raise  money  enough  to  pay  a  trained 
cataloguer  twelve  or  even  ten  dol- 
lars a  week.  It  is  then  that  the 
visitor  and  inspector  goes  to  make  a 
friendly  stay  of  a  few  days,  and 
shows  the  librarian  how  to  arrange 
her  books  and  index  them  on  cards 
in  such  a  way  that  she  may  be  able 
to  give  her  readers   without  delay 
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just  what  they  are  looking  for.  More 
than  this  the  committee  cannot 
undertake  to  do.  If  the  visitor 
gives  every  library  its  exact  share 
of  time,  she  can  devote  between 
four  and  five  days  a  year  to  every 
one,  but  in  that  case  who  is  to  buy 
books  and  manage  the  thousand 
details  of  office  work? 

Letters  often  come  like  this:     '*I 

do  not    understand   why  and 

and were  rejected  from 

our  list.  There  is  surely  nothing 
immoral    in    them,    and    they   are 

highly  recommended  by  the " 

(a    well-known     religious    paper). 

The     reply     is    in     substance: 

•' was  rejected  for  this  reason : 

A  lady  who  was  making  a  list  of 
books  for  use  in  a  society  connected 
with  her  church  read  the  notice  to 
which  you  refer  and  asked  us  to 
buy  the  book  for  her.  I  read  it  and 
thought  that  as  the  plot  was  over- 
drawn and  sensational  and  the  lan- 
guage full  of  the  lowest  street 
slang,  she  would  not  care  for  it,^ 
but  I  had  promised,  and  gave  it  to 
her.  In  a  short  time  she  returned 
it,  saying  that  it  was  not  what 
she  expected,  and  that  it  would  not 

answer  her  purpose  at  all.     is 

out  of  print,  and is  bound  only 

in  white  and  gold  as  a  holiday  gift 
book,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  libra- 
ry use." 

A  week  spent  in  visiting  libraries 
is  worth  a  month  of  letter- writing. 
The  librarians  find  out  that  the 
committee  can  and  will  help  them 
and  appreciates  their  efforts  to  in- 
terest their  readers,  like  displaying 
pictures  of  the  birds  which  children 
report  having  seen,  or  illustrated 
bulletins  about  authors  studied  in 
reading  circles. 

In  a  country  library  there  is  no 
catalogue  so  valuable  as  the  right 
kind  of  librarian,  who  knows  her 
books  and  her  people,  and  takes  the 
same  kind  of  pride  in  her  books  as 
if  they  were  her  children.  One  of 
the  librarians  apologized  for  keep- 
ing visitor  and  committee  member 


waiting  one  day  with,  *'If  I  had 
come  down  at  first,  I  should  have 
had  to  come  like  Pleasant  Rider- 
hood,"  and  that  was  enoug^h  to 
show  that  she  knew  and  loved  her 
Dickens,  and  the  chances  were  that 
the  young  folks  of  her  village  loved 
him,  too.  (Since  this  was  written, 
this  librarian,  Miss  Eloise  M.  If  ason, 
of  Morris,  has  died.  In  another  vil- 
lage where  we  went  that  day  the 
librarian  is  a  woman  of  culture  and 
of  great  charm,  who  has  a  club  of 
girls  in  connection  with  the  library, 
and  makes  them  get  the  best  from  it. 

With  Hartford  as  a  starting  point, 
one  day  we  were  whirled  by  third 
rail  to  New  Britain,  where  the  New 
Britain  Institute,  with  newspaper 
reading-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
magazine  reading  room,  reference 
room  with  all  appliances,  children's 
room  and  well-lighted  stack  on  the 
next  floor,  and  Woman's  Club  room. 
Historical  Society's  room  and  gal- 
lery above,  is  doing  excellent  work. 
Then  we  went  on  to  Bristol,  w^here 
the  library  is  at  present  crowded 
into  a  Gothic  cottage,  but  will  some 
time  be  able  to  display  its  treas- 
ures— ^for  it  has  them — ^in  a  better 
building.  Our  next  point  was  Plain- 
ville,  where  the  library  is  just 
emerging  from  one  crowded  and 
unattractive  room  in  the  town  hall, 
and  throwing  open  another  to  its 
readers.  Beyond  is  Southing^on*s 
beautiful  little  library,  with  refer* 
ence  room  and  reading  room.  Next 
comes  Meriden's  Curtis  Library, 
up-to-date  in  every  respect,  attrac- 
tive in  architecture, with  a  children's 
room,  but  with  too  little  space  at 
the  back  for  enlargement.  Walling- 
ford  has  a  fine  new  building,  which 
is  due  to  the  Women's  Club  of  the 
town.  It  is  in  many  respects  a 
model  town  library,  with  conversa- 
tion room,  hall  for  club  meetings, 
and  well-lighted  book  and  reference 
rooms,  but  has  no  especial  provision 
for  children. 

Another  day  took  us  to  Columbia, 
where  the  dedication  of  the  Saxton 
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Library,  last  year,  was 
le  for  the  age  of  the 
The  late  Judge  Loomis 
rd,  eighty-two  years  old, 
:,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Avery,  a  former  resident 
n,  aged  eighty-six.  After 
l-preserved  man  of  appar- 
:aty,  who  had  earlier  in 
een  giving  the  librarian 
to  book- classification,  was 
1  as  Sazton  B.  Little,  the 
the  small  building  just 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Hutchins' 
e  town,  and  in  the  course 
*  and  connected  half-hour 
intirely  without  notes, 
imself  as  ninety  years  old! 
pleasant  building  facing 
Green,  we  drove  on  to 
where  the  old  Jonathan 
war  oflice  is  now  the 
ibrary,  and  to  Hebron, 
brary  quite  large  enough 
sds  of  the  town  for  years 
as  built  not  long  ago  for 

I  dollars.  In  Andover.  a 
nee  used  as  a  school  house 

home  of  the  library,  and 
seller  in  the  station  spoke 
isiasm  of  what  it  had  been 
a  collection  of  nearly  two 
rolnmes,"  he  said.  "But 
.  they  had  Shakespeare's 

which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
igh  that  it  is  a  landmark 
iround,  is  on  an  electric 
lias  a  pretty  library  build- 
vhat  cramped  as  to  stack 

with  a  fine  collection  of 
ad  Indian  relics,  the  gift 
r  townsman.  Enfield,  at 
aing  of  the  line,  has  no 
et,  but  uses  a  room  in  the 

II  that  is  enough  for 
eds,  though  it  could  io- 
isefulness  with  a  building 
igh  for  reading,  reference 
ren's  rooms,  all  of  which 
it  importance  in  a  manu- 

village   like  Thompson- 
re  the  library  is. 
ne   August    morning  we 


left  the  train  in  the  beautiful  Pom- 
peraug  Valley  and  took  stage 
through  the  old  and  well-kept 
village  of  Southbury,  which  has 
since  then  established  a  library,  to 
"ancient  Woodbury,"  an  ideal 
New  Bngland  town,  miles  away 
from  railroads  and  electric  cars,  a 
town  full  of  fine  old  houses  and  his- 
torical relics.  The  library  there  is 
in  a  large,  pleasant  room  in  the  old 
academy  bnilding,  given  to  the 
town,  with  a  fund  of  §5,000,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Boyd.  Be- 
yond is  Bethlehem,  up  in  the  Litch- 
field County  hills,  with  a  fiourishing 
library  in  the  town  hall,  concealed 
behind  wooden  doors,  Morris,  the 
next  town,  that  seems  as  if  it  were 
on  the  roof  of  the  world,  has  a 
library  room,  neat,  pleasant  and 
well-kept,  in  a  building  belonging 
to  the  Congregational  Church.  On 
the  way  down  from  the  hills  again 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Watertown 
Library,  endowed  and  in  a  fine 
building,  and  the  Bronson  Library 
in  Waterbury,  also  well  endowed, 
in  a  large  building,  simple  and  dig- 
nified, with  good  accommodations 
for  reference  work  and  children. 
These  two  are  not  under  the  com- 
mittee, but  in  the  language  of  a 
little  girl,  "All  the  library  ladies 
know  each  other,"  and  the  libra- 
rians are  interested  members  of  the 
Connecticut  Library  Association. 

A  Windham  County  drive  in  the 
rain  took  ua  first  to  old  Windham.  A 
little  Grecian  temple  that  was  once 
a  bank  is  now  a  library,  but  not 
under  town  control.  Beyond  the 
historic  frog-pond  is  the  road  to 
Scotland,  where  in  the  second  story 
oE  a  school  house  is  a  cheerful, 
sunny  library,  still  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  good  minister  to  whom 
it  owes  much  of  its  success,  and 
encouraged  by  the  teacher  of  the 
school  below,  who  has  taught  her 
pupils  to  know  and  love  books. 

The  Hampton  library  is  unfor- 
tunate in  being  placed  in  a  grange 
hall,  which  receives  little  care,  and 
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where  the  books  are  hidden  from 
view  by  wooden  doors  on  high 
shelves  only  to  be  reached  by  break- 
neck steps.  The  Chaplin  library, 
through  the  exertions  of  a  reading 
circle,  is  on  the  high  road  to  owning 
a  pleasant  house,  freshly  painted 
and  papered,  with  a  piano  for  enter- 
tainments and  a  room  where  the 
librarian  sells  ice-cream  to  swell  the 
library  funds.  On  the  way  home 
we  visited  the  two  Willimantic  libra- 
ries, one  supported  by  the  city,  the 
other  by  the  Willimantic  Linen 
Company,  and  both  ante-dating  the 
law  of  1893. 

Bastford,  whose  little  hexagonal 
library  on  the  village  green  used 
to  be  a  lawyer's  ofEce,  is  seven  miles 
from  a  railroad,  a  town  where 
people  have  time  to  read  and  the 
books  look  as  if  they  were  enjoyed. 

Up  in  the  hills  ten  miles  beyond 
Eastford,  and  ten  from  the  nearest 
railway  or  country  store,  is  the  town 
of  Union,  with  thirty-five  square 
miles,  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  very  small  library  appropria- 
tion. There  is  no  town  in  the  state 
where  the  library  is  more  appre- 
ciated than  this.  It  Supplements 
the  schools,  and  its  good  work  is 
largely  due  to  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  one  man. 

Thompson  has  a  new  stone  build- 
ing, and  a  librarian  who  has  worked 
out  by  herself  all  that  is  necessary 
for  her  to  know  of  cataloguing  and 
classification.  The  Putnam  Library, 
although  not  yet  the  possessor  of  a 
building,  has  lately  moved  into  a 
large  and  well-lighted  room  in  the 
court-house,  and  has  received  as  a 
gift  the  furniture  and  periodicals  of 
a  reading  room  opened  by  Mrs.  John 
Addison  Porter  of  Pom  fret.  In 
Danielson,  the  whole  town  of  Kill- 
ingly  has  access  to  a  fifteen-thous- 
and-dollar building — a  legacy  from 
Edwin  H,  Bugbee,  whose  private 
library  is  in  the  reference  room. 
The  old  historic  town  of  Brookl3m 
uses  a  room  in  the  town  hall  for 
its  library. 


Several  of  the  towns  about  Hart- 
ford are  in  the  same  condition.  The 
South  Windsor  and  West  Hartford 
libraries  have  rooms  in  churches, 
Wethersfield  and  Glastonbury  pleas- 
ant but  crowded  rooms  in  school 
houses,  and  Newington  a  part  of 
the  town  hall.  East  Hartford  and 
Berlin  have  good  library  buildings. 
Berlin,  indeed,  has  two— one  in  the 
** street,"  where  a  Pegasus  painted 
on  the  wall  leads  children  into  the 
world  of  wonder  and  fancy,  and 
another,  a  pretty  stone  building,  on 
the  edge  of  Kensington. 

One  of  the  finest  library  buildings 
in  Hartford  County  is  the  Kent 
Memorial  Library  in  Suffield,  hous- 
ing &  good  collection  of  books 
which  began  as  a  subscription 
library,  and  largely  through  the 
exertions  of  the  women  of  Suffield « 
was  adopted  by  the  town  and  kept 
for  several  years  in  a  room  which 
had  been  a  country  store.  Bloom- 
field  has  a  good  room  in  the  build- 
ing erected  for  town  purposes  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  a  bequest 
from  Levi  L.  Prosser,  but  Windsor 
is  still  in  the  school-house  stage. 
Granby  has  had  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  Frederick  H.  Cossitt 
Library,  a  pleasant  building  with  a 
room  in  the  basement  for  social 
purposes,  but  Mr.  Cossitt' s  bequest 
for  books  was  badly  invested  after 
his  death,  and  is  now  unproductive. 
Manchester's  library  room  was  once 
a  country  store,  but  Vernon,  just 
beyond,  after  ten  years  in  two 
cramped  little  rooms,  has  at  last  the 
George  Maxwell  Memorial  Library, 
costing  $150,000,  and  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  perfectly  equipped 
buildings  in  the  state.  Ellington's 
memorial  library,  another  beautiful 
building  on  a  smaller  scale,  was 
given  by  the  Hall  family,  cost 
$50,000,  and  has  reference  room, 
children's  room  and  the  begfinning 
of  an  art  gallery.  Two  of  the  rooms 
in  Tolland's  old  and  historic  court- 
house are  now  used  for  the  public 
library,     and     are     cheerful    and 
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and  is  one  of  the  towns 
d  never  have  had  a 
:or  the  exertions  of  an 
f  women. 

Connecticut  River  are 
lich  has  a  good  library 
public  building;  Chat- 
built,  a  few  years  ago, 
J  library  for  less  than 
d  dollars  through  the 
drs.  Ernest  G.  Cone; 
where  the  Levi  E.  Coe 
social  center,  and  Dur- 
library  for  years  was  in 
story  of  an  old  school 
:  is  now  well  housed. 
Naugatuck  Valley  is  a 
dsome  memorial  libra- 
ylor  Memorial  Library 
the  Stratford  Public 
en  by  Birdseye  Blake- 
umb  Memorial  Library 
or  the  Town  of  Hunt- 
LQ9onia  Public  Library, 
Miss  Caroline  Phelps 
;  the  Derby  Public 
emorial  to  a  boy,  Har- 
1,  on  whose  birthday 
ig  flowers  to  decorate 
ipecially  the  room  litted 
:ly  for  their  own  use. 
3  a  library  building  in 
1  the  librarians  of  the 
part  of  the  state  have  a 
d  club  which  meets  at 
Is.  Beacon  Falls  and 
ve  no  buildings  yet. 
t  Library,  which  before 
lopted  it  was  success- 
id  on  a  very  small  in- 
wife  of  a  minister,  has 
rhich  has  enabled  it  to 
iks  suitably.  Thomas- 
e  Laura  M.  Andrews 
t  Plymouth  is  still  with- 
building.  In  Winsted, 
sy  Library,  which  for 
I  the  second  story  of  a 
,ng,  has  now  a  home  of 
ee  towns  which  have  ac- 
,te  grant  in  the  last  three 
»f  them  very  recently, 
idge water  and  South- 
.1  without  buildings. 


In  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
state,  besides  the  Norfolk  Library, 
rich  in  tapestries  and  photographs, 
which  Miss  Isabella  Eldridge  sup> 
ports,  and  several  others  which  also 
are  not  under  town  government, 
are  the  Douglas  Library  in  North 
Canaan  and  the  Scoville  Memorial 
Library  in  Salisbury,  a  tme  social 
center  for  the  town,  with  assembly 
hall,  stage,  Steinway  piano,  com- 
pletely furnished  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  besides  book  room  and  read- 
ing room.  One  unusual  relic,  set 
in  a  mantel  piece,  is  a  large  carved 
fragment  of  stone  from  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  the  chime  in  the 
tower,  which  rings  out  a  Parsifal 
motif,  gives  the  building  a  distinc- 
tive character.  One  of  the  other 
western  towns — New  Canaan — has  a 
building,  but  Darien  and  New  Fair- 
field  have  not  yet  homes  of  their 

North  Haven  had  a  good  building 
before  it  was  under  the  care  of  the 
committee.  Chester  and  Saybrook 
are  still  in  rooms.  Old  Saybrook 
has  lately  accepted  the  Acton 
Library,  which  had  had  a  building 
for  years  and  whose  history,  written 
by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Samuel  Hart,  has 
lately  been  published  as  one  of  the 
committee's  pamphlets.  Madison 
has  the  Scranton  Memorial  Library, 
which  is  an  ornament  to  the  old 
town.  Westbrook  has  a  fine  new 
library,  biit  Middlebury  and  Rox- 
bury  have  no  buildings.  Colchester 
has  a  memorial  library  not  yet  fin- 
ished, the  gift  of  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Craigin  of  New  York. 

On  the  Sound  shore  are  several 
towns  that  have  libraries  which  are 
not  under  town  management,  but 
are  amply  endowed  and  housed  in 
buildings  of  great  beanty.  The 
James  Blackstone  Memorial  Library 
in  Branford  is  remarkable  not  only 
as  the  most  costly  library  building 
in  Connecticut,  but  also  because  the 
man  who  gave  it  endowed  it  with 
enough  money  for  administration, 
books  and  care.     It  is  very  unusual 
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for  the  giver  of  a  memorial  library 
to  be  far-seeing  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  a  library  cannot  be  useful 
without  a  yearly  income,  and  many 
a  town  finds  its  library  merely  an 
expensive  mausoleum,  always  in 
need  of  repairs  and  without  new 
books  or  an  efficient  librarian.  If 
a  man  who  has  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  give  to  a  town  library  will  spend 
five  thousand  for  a  building,  simple 
and  in  good  taste,  but  without  mar- 
ble pillars  or  gilt  capitals,  and  will 
use  the  rest  for  a  fund  for  books 
and  salaries  for  librarian  and  jani- 
tor, or  if  he  has  a  hundred  thousand 
and  will  put  a  part  of  it  into  a 
building  with*  a  hall,  stage,  kitchen 
and  perhaps  a  gymnasium,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  library,  and  give  the  rest 
as  a  permanent  fund,  he  will  help 
his  town  far  more  than  if  he  erects 
a  Grecian  temple  or  a  mediaeval 
castle  and  turns  it  over  to  the  select- 
men without  funds  for  lighting, 
heating  and  repairs. 

A  library  building,  well  endowed. 


is  the  best  gift  that  can  be  made  to 
a  town,  but  let  any  one  who  has 
such  a  gift  in  mind  take  warning 
by  the  experience  of  one  library, 
whose  income  is  only  nine  hundred 
dollars  for  all  expenses,  where  the 
grounds,  floors  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  the  building  require  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, there  is  very  little  money  for 
books,  and  the  librarian,  who  keeps 
the  library  open  six  or  seven  hours 
a  day,  and  does  janitor's  work  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  is  paid 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year. 

In  the  office  of  the  committee,  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Capitol,  are 
plans  and  photographs  of  town 
libraries,  large  and  small,  and  any 
one  who  expects  to  erect  a  library 
building  is  at  liberty  to  use  them. 
Some  of  the  best  small  libraries 
which  have  been  given  to  country 
towns  in  the  last  few  years  have 
been  planned  after  careful  study  of 
the  committee's  collection. 


EVERY  READER  WHO  HOLDS  A  BOOK  IN  HIS  HAND  IS 
FREE  OF  THE  INMOST  MINDS  OF  MEN  PAST  AND  PRES- 
ENT—THEIR LIVES  BOTH  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  THE 
PALE  OF  THEIR  UTTERED  THOUGHTS  ARE  UNVEILED  TO 
HIM— HE  NEEDS  NO  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GREATEST- 
HE  MAY.  IF  HE  BE  SO  MINDED,  SCRIBBLE  *•  DOGGEREL" 
ON  HIS  SHELLEY  ...  OR  KICK  LORD  BYRON  .  .  .  INTO  A 
CORNER— HE  HEARS  BURKE  PERORATE.  AND  JOHNSON 
DOGMATIZE,  AND  SCOTT  TELL  HIS  BORDER  TALES,  AND 
WORDSWORTH  MUSE  ON  THE  HILLSIDE.  WITHOUT  THE 
LEAVE  OF  ANY  MAN.   OR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  TOLL 

— Says  Frederick  Harrison 


NG      JOURNEY      ON      HORSE-BACK 
IN     1788 

:rough  the  wilderness  from  Lebanon  to  albany  and 

turn  and  observations  along  the  way a  2^aint 

:ture    of    the   times    from   a    diary    transcribed 


JESSY  TRUMBULL  McCLELLAN 

OF  WOODSTOCK.  CONMBCTICUT 


andfather,  John  McClel- 
,  was  for  many  years  a 
iresentative,  in  Hart- 
d,  of  the  town  of  Wood- 
In  the  decade  following 
itionary  War  practiced 
5  state.  He  was  grad- 
i  Yale  College  in  1785, 
time  of  his  death  in  1S58 
>ldest  living  graduate, 
effects  he  left  a  consid- 
>nnt  of  written  matter, 
nany  letters,  papers  and 
nments  which  came  from 
trough  my  grandmother, 
iams.  My  grandfather's 
ied  John  Lovett  of  Al- 
ine time  United  States 
<m  New  York, 
tg  over  my  grandfather's 
s  I  find  one  a  hundred 
een  years  old.  It  tells 
ing  journey  to  Albany" 
1 788.  Believing  that  its 
n  may  be  of  some  his- 
iie  and  that  it  will  at 
in  interesting  story  of 
he  Revolutionary  days, 
need  herewith: 

F  John  McClellan  of 
iTocK,  Connecticut 
:J/A,  i^S^—This  morning 
for  Albany  in  company 
William  Lyon;  proceed- 
:bridge,  a  Rough  Town 
i  with  Pine  Trees.  Stage 
Tavern  near  by  a  new. 


elegant  meeting  House,  from  thence 
to  BrimSeld,  a  tolerable  Road,  and 
many  fine  Houses.  Soil  looked 
Sandy  but  very  fertile.  Dined  at 
Aaron  Charles  upon  fryed  Bacon 
and  Eggs,  3  o'clock  dinner  spoilt 
by  tainted  Eggs;  house  stands  in 
Brim  field  the  north  side  of  the 
Road  upon  a  high  bank — Red — 
Reckoning  /i/—  From  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Palmer,  stopped  at 
Tavern  Graves  8  or  9  miles  stage. 

A  fine  Road,  Country  looked  good 
for  Grain,  Sandy  Soil,  fine  pastures, 
etc, — Grog — 1 2^ — from  Grave  5. 
came  on  to  Springfield  14  miles. 
Pine  Road;  Pine  Woods  most  all 
the  way.  put  up  at  Parsons' 
Tavern.  In  the  Evening  called  at 
Col.  Worthingtons.  Saw  a  number 
of  youug  Ladies,  Mr.  Hooker  a 
Mr.  Dwights  and  a  somebody  else — 
but  a  moment  with  them  Went  to 
the  Office  with  Col,  paid  him  £3-S-^- 
Coming  in  to  Town,  the  Magnificent 
Military  Stores  presented  them- 
selves. The  rest  of  the  Town  I  ex- 
pect  to  view  in  the  Morning,  as  it 
was  nearly  dark  toNight.  I  went 
to  bed  below  with  Capt.  Lyon. 
Slept  upon  Dirty  Sheets.  ^  past 
Nine.     Some  tired  and  fatigued. 

Wednesday,  7th  May — Springfield 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  Village,  beau- 
tified by  a  Canal  running  all  along 
the  street,  pet  away  from  there  \ 
after  6.  got  a  Spur  mended  at  Jacob 
Sergeants  Shop.      la'.     Reckoning 
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2/07.  Prom  Springfield  in  Company 
with  Mr.  Lyon  proceeded  to  North 
Hampton  the  East  side  of  the 
River,  passed  the  River  at  Haak- 
anum  Ferry,  past  thro.  Chebebee, 
Town  of  South  Hadley — a  good 
road  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
way  was  thro  Pines.  Chechebee 
Bridge  something  curious  five  miles 
from  Springfield.  The  Meadows  or 
fields  along  the  River  are  undivided 
by  fences,  particularly  at  North 
Hampton,  is  one  lot  which  con- 
tains some  thousand  of  acres, 
where  the  People  raise  their  Grain, 
Com,  and  Hogs,  and  saves,  a  vast 
deal,  in  not  being  obliged  to  have 
fences.  How  diflf't  are  their 
Children  O  Briver  that,  they  can  all 
work  on  their  own  land,  upon  one 
field,  in  sight  of  one  another  with- 
out being  enclosed  by  a  fence,  from 
The  Morose — ^fenced  in  folks. 

North  Hampton,  is  an  irregular 
Paid  out  town,  Many  Elegant 
Houses,  a  Place  of  Business,  good 
Land,  Court  House,  Halfstore  Town 
County  of  Hampshire. 

At  3  o'clock  P.  M.  set  out  from 
there,  after  having  spent  an  hour 
or  two  with  Class-mates,  Wright 
and  Lyman,  my  friend  Josh.  Lyman 
of  Pomroy. 

BarbeckiJ.  Paper  1^.  Tavern  1/3^ 
from  thence  came  on  to  Williams- 
burg, a  pretty  good  Road,  chiefly 
through  Woods.  And  much  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  new,  so  near  N. 
Hampton,  about  7  or  8  miles,  made 
no  stop  till  we  came  to  Goshen  7 
miles  farther  14  from  N,  Hampton 
about  west.  A  New  town  famous 
for  Large  Hemlocks.  Here  the  peo- 
ple make  their  own  Sugar.  Pine 
Town  for  Pastures,  Cattle,  etc.,  but 
very  rough.  Put  up  at  a  private 
house  Son  of  Mrs.  May  from  Wood- 
stock, treated  very  generously  with 
their  fare.  Saw  a  Collection  of 
People  upon  a  Conferance  as  they 
called  it. 

Young  Mr.  Hallack,  a  Collegian 
of  my  acquaintance  in  the  morning. 

The  8th,    Thursday— Yrom    Mays' 


came  on  about  a  mile.  Mr.  Lyon 
had  business  at  two  houses,  both 
sides  the  road.  I  went  to  the  one 
he  was  to  go  to  last  and  found  a 
widow  Nammore,  the  same  that 
lived  on  the  Payson  farm.  She  had 
there  a  very  good  farm — from  there 
came  on  to  Mr.  Ward  in  Comming- 
ton.  Left  with  his  wife  the  Note 
Mrs.  Holmes  gave  me  against  John 
Eaton  of  New  Providence.  From 
there  came  on  to  Partridgefield 
through  Worthington  which  is  the 
first  Town  in  Berkshire  Countv, 
made  no  stop  till  at  a  Tavern  kept 
by  Mr.  Sayland  in  Partridgefield. 
From  Goshen  to  Saylands  it  was  an 
exceeding  bad  Road,  Hemlocks  ex- 
tremely large  all  the  way.  Muddy 
and  swampy  and  quite  a  new 
Country.  Dined  at  Saylands  paid 
there  4 — came  on  to  Pittsfield  13 
miles.  Rough,  Mountainous  tract 
of  Land  a  mile  or  two  from  Say- 
lands, is  Col.  Leffingwells  Land 
South  of  the  Road.  Red  House, 
stop'd  down  the  Mountain  4  or  5 
miles  from  Pittsfield,  it  is  a  tolerable 
Road  and  good  land  stop'd  a  few 
minutes  at  Woods  Tavern,  then 
saw  and  got  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Gold. 

Pittsfield  is  a  pleasant  Country 
Town,  some  Elegant  Houses.  From 
Goshen  to  Pittsfield  the  Houses  are 
chiefly  Made  of  Logs  or  Logg^- 
Houses.  Hemlocks  continued  very 
large  all  most  to  Pittsfield.  At  5 
P.  M.  came  on  from  Pittsfield,  to 
New  Lebanon,  pretty  good  Road 
except  over  the  Mountain  called 
Hancock  nearly  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  line  between  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  be- 
tween New  Lebanon  and  Pittsfield 
in  a  town  or  strip  of  Land  called 
Hancock.  The  land  pretty  good 
from  Pittsfield  to  New  Lebanon. 
Put  up  at  the  Place  called  Pool, 
famous  for  the  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  arrived  about  dusk  and  put 
up  at  Mugges  Tavern.  The  Spring 
I  expect  to  see  in  the  Morning. 

Friday,   gth  of  May,   1788 — This 
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isr 


to  the  Spring  which. 

top  of  a  high  hill, 
:  groand  to  the  South, 
ir  and  quite  warm.  I 
,  and  went  iu,  found 
difference  from  any 
fer  went  into.  Break- 
ges  Tavern,  paid  a/i- 
ne  on  about  15  miles, 
ipt.  Mannings  daugh- 
liles  from  the  Pool. 
:d  New  Store  Land 
good.  Pine  trees  4, 
:he  Pool.  Then  found 
sr  trees.  The  Road 
owing  to  the  great 
itely,  but  leavel  and 
good  Road  for  a  Car- 
Lhere  about  ^  after 
\  of  an  hour  paid  13d. 
came  on  to  Albany 
!S  in  the  Rain  all  the 
ery  muddy — got  wet — 
iver  and  came  into  the 
'clock.  The  Oddness 
utcb  houses  was  very 

They  are  of  a  very 
to  a  modem  eye,  bat 
ITS,  and  those  small, 
vrever  a  g^r^at  number 
lilt  houses  in  Albany 
•hich  very  elegant, 
e  to  Albany  went  to  a 
1  for  its  disagreeable 
d  for  another,  after 
lat  while  came  to  the 
ind  had  a  Dinner  in 
first  time  I  ever  run 
,ey  are  places  built  up 

6  or  7  feet  high  with 
at  before  the  entry  of 
a  person  may  be  re- 
house. After  Dinner, 
r.  Sills'  house  and  he 
■om  there  went  to  Mr. 
rinked  Tea  with  Sill 
in  and  his  wife.  All 
sople.  Tarried  with 
night;  in  the  morning 
■yn  Adieu  and  set  0^ 
:r,  a  pleasant  ride  to 
issed  a  ferry  before  I 
3  called  a  moment  to 
and  a  moment  at  S. 


Cogswells,  passed  on  from  there  to 
John  Corbin's  Tavern  in  Still 
Water  and  there  found  Lovett  and 
Nancy. 

Dined  and  returned  again  to  a 
Mr.  Peables's,  about  3  Miles  from 
half-Moon  Point  and  staid  all  Night, 
a  very  Neat  and  Tidy  house. 

Sunday  Morning — breakfasted  late 
and  came  to  half  Moon  Point,  dined 
with  a  Doct'r  Rogers,  a  likely  Man — 
from  there  came  on  to  Albany 
again,  arrived  about  6  o'clock,  put 
up  at  Maj.  Sills,  Monday  spent  run- 
ning about  Town.  Drinked  Tea  at 
Mr,  Glens  and  in  the  Evening  went 
to  a  Rope  Dancers  Entertainment. 
As  I  expect  to  pass  through  New 
City  and  that  Country  again  I  will 
wait  to  have  a  better  idea  of  it  be- 
forel  undertake  to  describe  it. 

Tuesday,  May  21 — This  morning 
set  out  with  Nancy  and  Mr.  Lovett 
from  Albany,  passed  the  Ferry 
called  Vanderheyden  Ferry — came 
on  to  New  City  a  Village  which 
stands  upon  the  Bast  side  of  the 
North  River.  A  place  which  in 
time  may  be  capitol  but  not  an- 
swerable to  my  expectations,  I 
dined  at  S.  Cogswells,  Lovett  and 
Nancy  at  a  Col.  Ransalears  of  this 
place.  After  which  came  on  to 
Half  Moon  Ferry,  upper  Ferry,  two 
miles  from  New  City.  The  half 
Moon  Point  is  a  point  of  Land 
which  the  Mohawk  River,  or  rather 
one  of  the  four  Spouts  of  that  River 
and  the  North  River  form.  Several 
small  houses  are  upon  it.  From 
the  Ferry  came  on  to  Mr.  Peables, 
made  a  little  stop  for  a  Shower, 
from  there  came  on  to  Ensigns' 
Tavern,  a  Stage  of  near  30  miles, 
hated  the  Horses  with  a  little  Hay, 
about  dark  set  out  again,  stopt 
again  at  Mameals  about  8  miles,  a 
Most  beautiful  Road  all  the  way 
but  because  of  the  long  Raines  of 
late  are  muddy.  Crossed  the  River 
at  MarNeals  Ferry.  Boat  dipt 
water,  went  to  high  up,  got  some 
sceart.  The  ferry  is  about  3  Miles 
from  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Lovett     Ar- 
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rived  about  ^  after  10  o'clock,  it 
stands  about  \  Mile  from  the  North 
River  upon  an  ascent  from  the 
River  but  after  you  ascend  the  pitch 
it  is  a  Plain,  etc.  The  house  is  built 
upon  a  large  construction  a  plain 
of  which  I  may  have  a  Flan, 

From  this  time  to  the  21st  of  June 
I  remained  at  Fort  Miller.  Took  a 
ride  to  Fort  Ann.  saw  nothing  very 
remarkable  excepting  some  old 
Pickets,  formerly  set  up  for  the  de- 
fense of  Our  Men  in  the  French 
War. 

The  distance  from  Fort  Miller  is 
20  Miles  through  Fort  Edward  three 
miles.  In  fort  Edward  saw  some 
old  forts  and  Places  of  memory  on 
account  of  Battles.  To  fort  Edward 
the  Road  runs  beside  the  River  a 
Northerly  Course. 

Baldens  is  the  house  of  Entertain- 
ment, two  miles  from  Baldens  viz 
at  Col  Bott  the  North  River  turns 
from  a  North  Course  to  the  West, 
•or  rather  it  comes  from  the  West 
and  turns  to  the  South  at  Bots 
which  I  think  is  in  Kingsbury. 
From  Bots  to  St  Mihr  the  Road 
turns  according  to  my  best  Recol- 
lection N.  E.  by  E. 

The  country  looks  new,  but  there 
is  a  great  number  of  Log  Houses, 
and  a  good  road.  I  went  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Lovett,  put  up  at 
George  Mays,  from  Albany,  a  man 
worth  $16,000  treated  hospitably, 
he  has  two  Daughters,  not  upon 
the  extreme  of  Beauty,  or  accom- 
plishments. I  also  took  a  jaunt  to 
Lake  George.  The  Road  to  which 
place  also  runs  through  Ft.  Edward 
and  Kingsbury.  The  lake  lies  N. 
E.  from  Fort  Edward.  The  head 
of  the  Lake  the  Place  where  I  went 
is  at  the  South  End.  This  lake 
there  appears  to  run  North  nd 
South.  Went  in  Company  with 
some  Dutch  Ladies  and  Nancy  in  a 
Waggon  spent  a  Day  there  in  fish- 
ng.  dined  at  a  Mr.  Jays.  A  Polly 
Smith  from  Ireland,  lives  there,  an 
accomplished  lady,  on  our  way 
liome    met    Brother    William     in 


Fort  Edward,  he  continued  from 
that  time  with  me  at  Fort  Miller  a 
fortnight. 

Saturday  the  i/f  June — Esq.  Honey- 
wood  came  from  White  Creek  and 
spent  4  Days  with  us.  The  Neigh- 
borhood at  Fort  M.  consist  of  5  or  6 
good  families.  Mr.  Runwoody  who 
manages  Col.  Duers  Business  as  to 
farming  is  quite  an  agreeable  oblig- 
ing man.  Mr.  Peebles  the  Mer- 
chant adds  much  to  Ft.  Miller,  and 
upon  the  whole  spent  my  time  very 
agreeably. 

My  Horse  soon  after  I  arrived  at 
Fort  M.  ran  away  and  got  14  Miles, 
direct  way  home  though  he  came 
not  that  Road,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  Horse  and  a  hog  only  under- 
stand Longothude  I  found  it  after 
a  Day  or  two  in  a  Place  called  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  2ist  of  June  y  on  Saturday,  I 
set  out  from  Fort  Miller  in  Com- 
pany with  Brother  William  came  on 
to  Mr,  Peebles  to  Dinner  after 
Dinner  came  over  to  New  City 
made  a  little  stop,  from  there  came 
on  to  Thisbers  and  there  parted 
with  Brother  William.  I  came  on 
alone  to  Albany,  put  up  at  Leweses 
called  at  Mr.  Sills,  found  Deckin- 
son.  In  the  evening  went  to  hear 
a  poor  Creature  deliver  a  Lecture 
upon  Electricity  at  Dennisons' 
Tavern.  The  weather  not  being 
suitable  for  any  experiments  of  that 
kind,  he  delivered  a  little  upon  the 
notion  of  Properties  of  Light  at  the 
close  of  which  he  showed  an  experi- 
ment as  he  called  that  **nobody 
could  look  straight  when  he  would 
have  then  look  crooked,  and  she^^ed 
the  common  experi't  of  putting 
water  in  a  Bower  and  putting  an 
Object  in,  after  which  he  delivered 
something  upon  Moral  Philosophy 
altogether  upon  Seduction.  To 
elucidate  it  read  some  ridiculous 
old  Ballads  and  Poetry.  Saw  a  few 
Gentlemen  there,  among  the  Rest 
the  Patroon  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced. Lodged  at  Majr  Sills.  The 
a  2nd  went  to  the  Presb'n  meeting 
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a.  P.  M.  to  the  Eag- 
there  heard  a  %ooA 
Writer.  Saw  some 
^5  in  the  Bveniag 
pretty  and  sociable, 
to  Bethlehem  Sunday 
ght  his  wife  from 
renoon  of  Monday. 
±e  day  forenoon  with 
J  two  sons  of  Govr, 
H.  set  out  with  Dick- 
lectady  in  a  Carriage 
at  six  o'clock,  it  is  an 
lace  about  16  miles 
ies  npon  the  Mohawk 
enjoyed  all  the  Furr- 
asists  of  nearly  300 
Place  now  is  very 
s  as  if  it  was  upon 
re  nearly  all  Dutch 
he  honses  are  built 
itruction.  Its  dnlness 
55  makes  it  look  ud- 
h  would  be  different 
here  are  some  few 
according  to  the 
and  pleasant,  put  up 
icks  Tavern. 
4tk  day — In  the  mom- 
to  Albany  with  Mr. 
The  Road  is  good, 
o  Sche'y  running  in  a 
dined  with  Majr  Sill, 
e  forenoon  saw  the 
alk  in  procession  and 
gentlemen  whom  I 
Dinner  I  came  from 
Bethlehem  to  Col 
:h  is  about  6  or  8 
Ibany,  upon  the  west 
tiver,  there   took   my 


horse  and  came  on  to  the  City  of 
Hudson  arrived  at  9  o'Clock.  The 
Road  is  pretty  good.  The  Jand 
from  about  I  a  miles  below  Albany 
to  Hudson  looked  extremely  good 
for  Pasturing  and  Plowing.  Hud- 
son is  a  place  remarkable  for  its 
quick  progress  and  rise,  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  fine  houses  and 
stands  upon  the  East  side  of  North 
River  about  30  miles  from  Albany 
and  is  pleasant,  from  there  came 
to  Clareiah,  a  good  country  town 
four  miles  from  hudson,  saw  there, 
Goodrich  and  Rensalaer,  came 
from  there  to  Sheffield  a  thirty 
mile  stage.  The  Road  pretty  good 
and  the  land  also,  put  up  at  Hickok 
Tavern  to  which  place  Capt  Nevens 
came  the  same  evening.  Sheffield 
appears  to  be  a  good  Township  of 
Land,  it  is  in  the  Massachusetts 
State. 

Thursday  26th  came  from  Sheffield 
on  to  the  edge  of  Norfolk  to  Peer's- 
Tavern  which  lies  in  Connecticut 
and  looked  like  Connect,  good 
farms — stop'd  along  two  or  three 
and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Hart- 
ford put  up  at  Bull's  with  Nevens. 
The  Road  the  chief  of  the  way 
from  Sheffield  is  not  very  good  but 
fine  farms, 

Eriday,  2jth — In  the  Morning  set 
out  from  Hartford,  to  with  Capt 
Nevens,  parted  with  him  where  the 
Road  turns  off  for  Norwich,  made  a 
stop  at  Coventry  at  Williams  Tavern 
and  another  at  Ashford,  got  home 
about  six  o'clock  after  this  long 
voyage. 
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No.  I.  Leete.  -  Governor  William 
Leete  of  Guilford,  bom  1612— 13, 
died  April  16,  1683,  son  of  John 
Leete  of  Dodington,  Hunting- 
donshire, and  his  wife,  Anna 
Shute,  daughter  of  Robert, 
grandson  of  Thomas  Leete  of 
Ockington,  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  and  his  wife,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Edward  Slade  of 
Rushton,       Northamptonshire. 

Argent  on  a  fess  gules  be- 
tween two  rolls  of  matches 
sable  kindled  proper,  a  martlet 
or 

Crest — On  a  ducal  coronet 
an  antique  lamp  or  kindled 
proper. 

Evidence  —  "Visitation  of 
Huntingdonshire,  1689'*  ; 
'•Family  of  Leete/'  London 
1881. 
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kott.  John  Talcott  of 
■d,    born    in    Braintree, 

of  Essex,  son  of  John 
ine  (Skinner)  Talcott. 
indson  of  John  Talcott 
lester.  County  of  Essex, 
here  1558,  died  in  1606, 
s  son  of  John  Talcott  of 
kshire. 

Herald's  visitation  of 
in  1558  gives  the  pedi- 
id  arms  of  this  family, 
'leian  manuscripts,  1137, 
(8;  also  Talcott  pedi. 
>i. 

Talcott,   the  emigrant, 

minor  when  his  father 

1604,  and  not  of  age  in 

tien  he  is  mentioned  in 

11     of  his    grandfather, 

:t  him  £,A^,  to  be  paid 

e   reached   the    age    of 

one. 

—Argent  on  a  pale  sable 

ises  of  the  field. 

-A  demi  griGBn  erased 

gorged  with  a  collar, 
hatred  with  three  roses 
irst 


QUESTIONS 

98.  Warner.  Who  were  the  ances- 
tors of  Thomas  Warner?  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was 
Hale.  She  claimed  descent 
from  Sir  Mathew  Hale.  He 
married  Rhoda  Hopkins  (abont 
1750},  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and 
later  moved  to  Otsego  County, 
New  York.  I.  C. 

P9.  Treat.  Was  Captain  Bethuel 
Treat,  who  married  Anne 
Camp,  the  father  of  Mary 
Treat,  who  married  James 
Wooster  of  Middlebury  and 
of  Susannah  Treat,  who  mar- 
ried Aaron  Lewis  of  South- 
bury?  Was  Captain  Bethel 
Treat  a  descendant  of  Governor 
Robert  Treat? 

Mrs.  R.  T.  L. 

100.  (a)  Warren.  Where  can  I  ob- 
tain a  full  record  of  the  children 
of  Abraham  Warren,  son  of 
William  Warren  of  Hartford? 
Was  one  of  them  named 
Temperance? 

(b)  Busknell.  I  should  like  to 
learn  the  full  name  of  the  wife 
of  Ephraim  Bushnell,  bom  in 
Saybroot,  Conn.,  February  14, 
167s,  a  son  of  William  and  Re- 
becca Bushnell  of  Saybrook. 

(c)  Dudley.  Also  the  Christian 
name  of  Miss  Dudley,  who  mar- 
ried James  Bushnell  in  1736,  a 
son  of  Ephraim  Bushnell, 
above. 

(d)  Andrews.  Who  were  the 
parents  and  ancestors  of  Rebec- 
ca Andrews  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  married  Thomas,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  and  Chloe 
Wait)  Bushnell,  bom  in  Lyme, 
Conn.,  January  11,  1763?  She 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  "An- 
drews Memorial."    Mrs.  C.  1. 1. 

[oi,  Bailey.  Wanted,  genealogy  of 
Joshua  Bailey,  who  married 
A  nn  Foote,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Foote  of  Colchester, 
West  Chester  Society,  April  6, 
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1758,  and  died  September  i, 
1809.  She  died  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, Conn.,  December  5,  1772. 
Children — Amos,  Joshua,  Rho- 
da,  Nathaniel  and  Asa.  Na- 
thaniel married  Rachel  Sears, 
daughter  of  Elkanah  of  Chat- 
ham, East  Hampton  Society. 
They  lived  and  died  at  same 
place.  W.  H.  R. 

loa.  Hull.  Andrew  Hull,  Sr.,  of 
Cheshire,  (who  died  1774,)  and 
his  wife,  Lowly  Cook  Hull,  had 
eleven  children  as  follows: 
Damaris  (died  young) ;  Lowly, 
born  1753;  Hannah,  bbrn  1754; 
Damaris,  born  1755;  Andrew 
(General),  born  1758,  married 
Elizabeth  Ann  At  water ;  Sara.h ; 
Ursula,  born  1761,  married 
Jason  Hotchkiss;  Mary;  Esther; 
Susan;  Louisa,  married  Dr. 
Hall.  There  are  seven  of  these 
daughters  of  this  once  promi- 
nent family  of  Cheshire  of 
whom  I  can  find  no  record  after 
thorough  search.  Wanted,  the 
complete  marriage  record  of 
this  family  of  Andrew  Hull, 
Sr.,  with  names  of  men  mar- 
ried, dates,  etc.  A.  J.  N. 

103.  (a)  Ransom,  Joseph  Ransom, 
born  in  Saybrook  January  10, 
1683.  Wanted,  name  of  wife 
and  her  parentage.  His  father 
was  Matthew  Ransom, who  mar- 
ried at  Saybrook,  March  7, 
1682-3,  Hannah  Jones.  What 
was  his  and  her  parentage? 

(b)  Jones,  Thomas  Jones  of  Col- 
chester, died  October  27,  1729, 
married  Mary  Potter.  What 
was  her  parentage? 

(c)  Treadway,  James  Treadway 
of  Watertown,  bom  1677,  died 
at  Colchester,  May  26,  1728, 
married,  1708,  Sarah  Mull. 
Her  parentage  wanted. 

(d)  Webb.  Samuel  Webb  of  Stam- 
ford, borii  March  30,  1662,  died 
October  7,  1729,  son  of  Richard, 

married   Hannah   .     What 

was  her  name? 


(e)  Badcock.  Zebulon  Badcock  of 
Coventry,  married  Mary.  One 
of  their  daughters,  Zeruiah, 
married  Captain  Abel  Patchen 
July  29,  1773,  at  Sharon. 
Wanted,  parentage  of  Zebulon 
Babcock  and  name  of  wife. 

F.  F.  F. 

104.  Goodwin.  Would  like  some 
information  regarding  James 
Goodwin,  who  died  the  27th  of 
September,  1807,  aged  fifty-two, 
and  of  Mary  Goodwin,  who 
died  the  loth  of  June,  1808, 
aged  twenty-two.       A.  R.  S. 

105.  Lawrence.  Daniel  Norton,  bom 
at  New  Marlborough,  Mass., 
1790,  married  Laura  Lawrence 
at  Canaan,  Conn.,  i860.  Her 
sister  married  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Eddy  of  Canaan.  Wanted,  her 
ancestry  with  Revolutionary 
service,  if  any?  C.  B.  N. 

106.  (a)  AbelUHyde.  I  would  like  to 
establish  relationship  between 
Robert  Abell,  who  died  in 
Rehoboth  June  20,  1663,  and 
Caleb  Abell,  who  came,  with 
two  brothers,  to  Norwich  in 
1668,  and  married  Margaret 
Post,  granddaughter  of  William 
Hyde,  in  July,  1669.  The  Hyde 
genealogy,  page  2,  says  nothing 
is  known  of  William  Hydes, 
but  that  he  probably  died  in 
Hartford  or  Saybrook,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  second 
marriage.  In  the  vital  records 
of  Rehoboth,  page  3,  is  the 
marriage  of  Joanna  Abell  to 
William  Hide  of  New  Norwich 
June  4,  1667.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  support  my  impression 
that  there  is  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  Rehoboth  and 
the  Norwich  Abells. 

(b)  Hale-Heald:  The  Keep  gen- 
ealogy, page  222,  makes  Deacon 
Thomas  Hale,  who  died  in  En- 
field, Conn.,  April  22,  1725,  the 
son  of  John  Heald  of  Concord. 
Can  any  one  give  me  any  au- 
thority for  this  statement? 
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'er.  Has  any  proof  been 
ered  of  the  relationship 
en  Ambrose  Fowler  of 
;or  and  William  Fowler, 
agistrate  of  New  Haven? 

C.  E.  B. 
U.  F.  T.  would  like  the 
,ry  of  Charles  Terrill, 
in  Bethlehem,  Litchiield 
y,  i8r2,  and  died  in  New 
State  1S69.  Would  also 
3  communicate  with  any 
re,  if  living. 

berry.  Wanted,  informa- 
Lbout  the  Goldsberry  (or 
jorough)  family,  ances- 
'i  Delay  Fletcher  Golds- 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  G. 

any  one  give  the  family 
and  ancestry  of  the  wife 
following  marriages? 
.  Thomas  Bliss,  Jr.,  born 
'land,  died  April  15,  1688, 

:d  Elizabeth October 

%\,  at  Saybrook,  Conn. 
/.   William  Buell,  born  in 
nd    about    1610,    married 

November  18,  1640, 

jly  at  Windsor,  Conn, 
ing.    John    Belding,  born 
gland     1631,     died     1677, 

id    Lydia  April  ^4, 

probably  at  Wethersfield. 
nwall — Sergeant  William 
all,  born  in  England,  died 
ddletown     February     ai, 

larried  (second)  Mary 

1639,  probably  in  Rox- 
>r  Hartford. 

•ing.  Ebenezer  Deming, 
650,    died    May   2,    1705, 

:d    Sarah    July    16, 

probably  at  Wethersfield. 
•vin.  Deacon  John  Good- 
baptized  May  19,  167a, 
■"ebruary  6,  1757,  tnarried 

Sarah   about    1698, 

3ly  in  Hartford.   She  died 

'735- 

■aves.       Deacon      George 

s,   born  about   1605,  died 


September,  1673,  married  Sarah 
.  His  will  (Hartford  Pro- 
bate Records,  Vol.  I,  page  304) 
shows  that  she  survived  him 
and  that  she  was  a  second  wife. 
They  were  probably  married  in 
Hartford. 

(h)  Nail.  WilliaiQ  Hale,  born  in 
Enfield,  February  18,  1687, 
married  Mary-——,  probably  in 
Enfield  about  1710. 

(i)  While.  Captain  Nathaniel 
White,  born  about  ifizg,  died 
August  2T,  1711,  at  Middletown, 

married  Elizabeth in  1651, 

probably  at  Hartford.  She  died 
in  ifigo,  aged  sixty-five. 

C.  E.  B. 

10.  (a)  Dodge- Tennant.  Jemima 
Dodge,  baptized  in  Second 
Church  in  New  London  July  31, 
1732;  was  daughter  of  John 
Dodge'  [Israel.  Tristrami]. 
Did  she  marry,  about  1758, 
Samuel  Tennant,  (ihird)  of  CoU 
Chester?  Who  were  the  parents 
of  Samuel  Tennaat? 

(b)  Freelove  Sweet  died  in  Deer- 
field.  Mass.,  October  1,  1806, 
aged  sixty.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter   of    Joseph     and   Freelove 

Sweet  of  Colchester.    Who 

were  the  parents  of  Joseph 
Sweet  and  what  was  the  maiden 
name  of  his  wife? 

(c)  Dodge.  Israel,  John.  William, 
Samuel  and  Thomas  Dodge, 
adults,  baptized  in  New  Lon- 
don, Second  Church,  1713,  were 
sons  of  Israel  Dodge*  (Tris- 
tram^) Samuel  was  married  at 
Colchester  January,  1734,  to 
Sarah  Chapman.  Would  like 
marriageof  William  Dodge  and 
children  of  both  William  and 
Samuel  Dodge,  born  either  in 
New  London  or  Colchester. 

(d)  Crandall' Johnson.  Catherine 
Crandall,  born  1749  in  Connec- 
ticut, married,  about  1769-70, 
John  Johnson.  They  had  child- 
ren. Joseph,  born  1781,  and 
William,  born  1783,  in  Preston, 
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Conn.  Would  like  the  ancestry 
of  Catherine  Crandall,  place  of 
her  birth,  date  of  her  marriage 
to  John  Johnson,  and  children 
born  previous  to  1781. 

M.  A.  M. 

III.  Wood,  Wanted,  the  ancestry 
of  Sarah  Wood,  who  married 
.  Matthew  Ballamy  (marriage  re- 
corded at  Wallingford)  Septem- 
ber 26,  1705,  and  died  March  8, 
1721.  L. 

ANSWERS 

To  No.  70  (g).  Clark-Gold,  In  reply 
to  the  question,  **When  was  De- 
borah, daughter  of  Major  Na- 
than Gold,  born  and  when  did  sh  e 
die?**  I  cannot  give  an  answer; 
but  she  was  his  daughter  by 
Martha,  widow  of  Edmund  Har- 
vey of  Fairfield,  and  married 
George  Clark  of  Milford,Conn., 
before  her  father's  death,  and 
is  mentioned  in  his  will  dated 
March  3,  1693.  (History  of 
Fairfield,  Vol.  I,  page  370). 

E.  H.  S. 
She  was  the  mother  of  all 
the  Clark  children,  because  the 
husband  of  his  second  wife  did 
not  die  until  Rafter;  they  were 
born. — Ed.  ~ 

To  No.  72.  Needham.  Mrs.  Edna 
(Needham)  Dickinson  was  born 
March,  1841,  in  Massachusetts. 
Shortly  after  her  birth  she  was 
taken  by  her  parents  to  Coven- 
try, Tolland  County,  Conn., 
where  she  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. She  died  in  Wethers- 
field,  Henry  County,  III., 
March,  1868,  and  was  the 
mother  of  three  children,  name- 
ly, Jesse  D.  and  Oliver  W. 
Dickinson  of  Grinnell  Iowa,  and 
George  A.  Dickinson  of  Ke- 
wanee.  111.  Perhaps  by  writing 
to  one  of  the  above  addresses, 
H.  C.  N.  might  be  able  to  learn 
something  of  this  branch  of  the 
Needham  family, 

Mrs.  C.  I.  I. 


To  No.  77  (e).  Palmer.  The  name  of 
the  father  of  Samuel  Palmer, 
who  married  Lydia  Silsby  in 
1737,  was  Samuel.  His  mother's 
name  was  Hepzibah  Abbe, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Abbe,  who 
was  descended'f  rom  John  Abbe, 
who  settled  in  Salem  Mass. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  born  Jan- 
uary 4,  1683,  in  Rehoboth, 
Mass.,  and  married  Hepsibah 
Abbe  April  8,  1707.    E.  M.  H. 

I  think  this  Samuel  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  (and  Elizabeth 
Kingsbury,  1681),  son  of  Joseph, 
son  of  Walter,  (first)  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  (Kingsbury) 
came  to  Scotland,  Conn.,  from 
Rehoboth,  Mass.         C.  D.  S. 

To  No.  85  (a)  Brig/iam-Robertson, 
Daniel  Robertson,  Jr.,  son  of 
Daniel  Robertson  and  Lydia, 
his  wife,  born  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  December  21,  1721,  mar- 
ried (first)  Hannah  Hinsdale, 
who  died  January  20  1755,  no 
issue;  married  (second),  Susan- 
nah Robertson  of  Newbury, 
Mass.,  November  21,  1755, 
children:  Theodosia,  born 
1758;  Susannah,  born  1759; 
Hannah,  born,  1760;  Daniel, 
born  1761,  died  1775;  Amelia, 
born  September  23,  1763,  mar- 
ried Cephas  Brigham;  Daniel 
and  Betty,  born  July  22,  1775. 
Cephas  Brigham  and  Amelia 
Robertson,  married  May  14, 
1786;  children:  Uriah,  Daniel 
Robertson,  Edwin,  Lucia,Sally, 
Maria,  Julia,  Emily  (married 
Arba  H.  Brown),  Anne,  Sebra, 
Lucy  (perhaps). 

"^  Emily,  daughter  of  Daniel  R. 
Brigham,  married  Arba  H. 
Brown  of  Manchester,  Conn. 
She  died  while  upon  a  visit  to 
her  daughter  in  Hartford  (Mrs. 
L.  J.  Robertson),  January  19, 
1901. 

(Data  from  Coventry  Town 
Records  and  from  the  mouth  of 
Mrs.  Arba"^H.  Brown.) 
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si  Robertson  of  Coven- 
'  Lexington  Alarm  List" 
Connecticut  Men  in  the 
tion").  A.   R. 

(c)  Royce.  On  church 
kept  by  Mr.  Bradstreet 
moers     (New    London). 

Royce  (1670).     Robert 

died  1676.  This  name 
ame  as  Rice;  this  man  is 
ed  to  be  the  Robert  Rice 
I  freeman  in  Massachus- 
34,  and  one  of  those  dis- 
in  Boston  1637  for  ad- 
;  to  the  party  of  Wheel- 
and  Hutchinson.  When 
Boston  is  not  known;  at 
rd.  1650-56;  came  to 
andon  1657;  town  grant- 

the  original  Post-lot  on 
:ill;     by    trade    a   shoe- 
was     constable     1660, 
hildren  of  Robert  Royce 

zabeth  ■ -,  recorded  in 

:  Joshua,  Nathaniel;  at 
L,ondon.    five    sons   and 

daughters.  Jonathan 
Harried  Deborah  Caulk- 
I  removed  to  Norwich, 
;h  town  he  was  one  of 
irietors,  Robert  Royce's 
lied  at  New  London  in 
The    old    property    lies 

tile  old  burying  ground 
w  London),  now  known 
lumford  lot. 

A.  C.  W. 


To  No.  86  (h)  Abigail  Cole,  who 
married,  May  28,  1738,  Benja- 
min Moss*  [John=,  John'],  was 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Abigail 
(Royce)  Cole.  She  was  born 
July  13,  1699.  (Morse  Gene- 
alogy.) M.  A.  M. 

To  No.  88.  Com.  If  "L  C,"  who 
inquires  about  Elijah  Cone, 
etc.,  will  consult  Mr.  William 
Whitney  Cone,  Brandsville, 
Howell  County.  Missouri,  he 
will  find  the  desired  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Cone  has  just  pub- 
lished a  Cone  genealogy. 

E.  M.  H. 

To  No.  91.  Linsley-Pond.  Samuel 
Pond  of  Windsor,  Conn,,  who 
died  March  14,  1654,  married 
Sarah  Ware  November  18,  1642. 
She  married  (second),  the  first 
John  Linsley  of  Branford,  July 
9,  1655.  She  was  Linsley's 
second  wife.  Can  F.  C.  give 
the  names  of  her  children  by 
her  second  husband? 

J.  M.  L.;  alsoS.  M.  P. 

To  No.  97  (b)  (4)  Thomas  Perrin 
first  bought  land  in  Hebron 
March  i  and  March  16.  1718-19, 
when  he  is  described  as  "of 
Lebanon"  next  August  24,  1719, 
and  was  then  "of  Hebron." 
Thomas,  Jr.,  born  1713.  must 
have  been  born  in  Lebanon. 
F.  C.  B. 


>h:— In  Dr.  Trumbull's  article  in  previous  issue  in  regai  d  to  Litchfield  County 
luaate  transposition  of  names,  the  career  of  Nathaniel  Smith  is  imputed  to 
and  that  of  Nathan  to  Nathaniel.  Nathan  Smith  was  not  a  judge  and  not  a 
e  Hartford  CooveutJon.  Nathaniel  Smith  was  a  delefjate  to  the  Harlford 
id  when  in  Congress  was  a  leading  supporter  of  the  Jay  Treaty  and  he  spoke 
rfr.  Ames  ia  closing  the  discussion,  and  his  remarks  were  largely  inr  reply  to 
t  Gallaun  and  William  C.  Preston.  Truman  Smith  was  not  a  judge  of  the 
is  but  was  a  judge  in  New  Vorlt  of  the  Mixed  Court  for  the  suppression  of 
e  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  his  own  correspondence 
)t  decline  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taylor  because  he  preferred 
t  because  he  had  strongly  advocated  the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of 
d  was  popularly  believed  to  have  so  conducted  the  Taylor  campaign  as  to 
tion  of  the  General  to  the  presidency,  and  he  felt  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
'ould  have  the  look  of  a  reward  for  those  two  things.  Mr.  Thomas  Ewing 
le  place  which  was  olfered  to  Mr.  Truman  Smith. 

Sincerely  yours, 
eet,  New  York.  '  Cephas  Brainerd. 


r 
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THE    PERKINS    FAMILY    OF 
NEW   HAVEN,  CONN. 

By   Donald   Lines  Jacobus   of 
New  Haven. 

1.  Edward^  Perkins  early  settled 
at  New  Haven,  where  he  married 
Elizabeth  Butcher,  March  20,  1649. 

Children: 

2.  i.  John^,  b.  Aug.18,  1651. 
ii.  Mehitabel,  b.  Sept.  21, 

1652. 

3.  iii.  Jonathan,    b.    Nov.  12, 

1653. 

4.  iv.  David,  b.  Oct.  3,  1656. 

2.  John^  Perkins  (Edward^)  of 
New  Haven,  where  he  married  May 
16.  1677,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  recorded.  In  1703  he  married 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Thomp- 
son of  East  Haven,  and  widow  of 
Daniel  Thomas.  In  1727  a  conser- 
vator was  appointed  for  John  Perkins 
and  his  wife  Rebecca. 

Children  (all  by  first  wife) : 

5.  i.  John*,  b.  June  3,  1678. 

6.  ii.  Stephen,  b.  Apr.  7,1680. 

7.  iii.  Peter,  b.  May  18,  1682. 
iv.  James,  b.  Aug.  23,  1684; 

probably  died  young. 

8.  V.  Elisha. 

9.  vi.  Mary,   b.  Oct.   9,  1689, 

m.    Abraham    Tomlin- 
son  of  Derby. 

10.  vii.  Nathan. 

11.  viii.  Aaron. 

3.  Jonathan^  Perkins  (Edward^) 
of  New  Haven,  married  June  14, 
1682,  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Elcock.  She  was  born  July  21, 
1661,  and  died  November  9,  1718. 

Children: 

12.  i.  Seth*,  b.  Sept.  4,  1685. 
ii.  Anne,  b.  Nov.  5,  1690, 

m.,     June    25,       1711, 
Ebenezer  Hitchcock, 
iii.  Jonathan,     b.    May    6, 

1694. 
iv.  Sarah,  b.  Dec.  6,  1696. 
v.  Thomas,    b.    Aug.    11, 
1699. 


vi.  Elinor,  b.  Mar.  7,  1702; 
m.,  Dec.  15,  1726, 
Abraham  Dickerman. 

4.  David^  Perkins  (EdwardM  of 
New  Haven,  married  June  8,  1682, 
but  the  name  of  his  wife  is  not 
recorded.  He  married  (second', 
June  19.  1729,  Sarah  Bradley,  and 
died  October  27,  1732. 

Children  (all  by  first  wife): 

i.  David*,     b.     May    14, 

1683,  d.  Nov,  25,  1685. 

ii.  Elizabeth,    b.    Jan.  23. 

1685,  d.  Nov.  27,  1686. 

iii.  Rebecca,  b.  Jan.  9,1687, 

d.  Mar.  9,  1693. 

13.  iv.  Daniel,  b.  Apr.  4,  1689, 

V.  Experience,  b.  Jan.  31. 

1691,  d.  Apr.  24,  1691. 

14.  vi.  Mehitabel,    b.  Oct.  29, 

1692,  m..  May  23,  1717, 
William  Punchard. 

vii.  Rebecca,  b.  Nov.  28, 
1694,  m.,  Caleb 
Thomas,  son  of  John 
and  Lydia  (Parkeri 
Thomas;  they  had  one 
son,     James^      Thomas, 

viii.  Samuel,  b.May  16,1698, 
d.  5^oung. 
IX.  Experience,   b.  Dec.  5, 
1699,  m.  May  28,  1724, 
David  Gilbert. 

5.  John'  Perkins  (John^,  Ed- 
ward^) of  New  Haven,  married 
(first)  May  15,  1701,  Sarah  Warner, 
who  died  March  11,  1706,  and  John 
married  (second)  February  3,  1708, 
Elizabeth, daughter  of  Thomas  Hay- 
ward  of  Enfield,  Conn.  He  died 
about  1752,  when  his  estate  was  di- 
vided. 

Children  (by  first  wife): 

i.  Phineas*,    b.    Feb.   25, 
1702,  d.  Oct.,  1705. 

15.  ii   Roger,  b.  Mar.  25,1704, 
iii.  Sarah,  b,  Nov.  27,  1705, 

m.  John    Crawfoot  of 
Derby,  Conn. 
Children  (by  second  wife) : 

iv.  Miriam,  b.  Nov.  2,1708. 
m.    Feb.    5,    1736,  Joy 
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Bishop  of  NorthHaven. 
He  was  b.  May  38, 
171 1,  SOD  of  James  and 
Abigail  (  Becnet ) 
Bishop. 

John,  b,  Juoe  ai,  1710. 
Anne,  b.  Nov.  la,  1711; 
she  died  unmarried  in 
Walliogford,  Conn., 
1774;  her  estate  she 
willed  to  her  sisters 
and  nieces. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  la, 
1713,  m.  Samuel  Mer- 
riam  of  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Lois,   b.    May  i,    1715, 
m.      Nov.      8,       1739, 
Joseph  Dickerman. 
Azariah,     b.      Apr.    a, 
1718. 

Phineas,  b.  Peb.7,1720. 
Eunice,  b.  Mar.  j,  1 73a, 
m.  her  cousin,  Eltsha 
Perkins  {No.  14). 
Benjamin,  b.  Oct.  j6, 
I7a4. 

Ruth.  b.  May  30,  i7a6, 
m,  Apr.  4,  1751,  John 
Lounsbury. 

i»  Perkins  (John',  Ed- 
[few  Haven  married 
700,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
:1  and  Elizabeth  (Hip- 
[n  1755  the  expense  for 
;ance  of  Stephen  Per- 
wife,  Anna,  was  divid- 
heir  children. 

Joseph*,  b,  Sept.  18, 
1701. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  10, 
1703,  m.-Feb.  37,  1739, 
James  Bishop;  he  was 
born  Oct.  4,  1700,  son 
of  James  and  Abigail 
(Ben net)  Bishop, 
jydia,  b.  Nov.  34,  1705, 
m.  Dec.  33,  1735,  Will- 
iam Wilmot  of  Oxford. 
Thankful,  b.  Apr.  17. 
1708. 
Sybil. 


vi.  Mary,  b.  Mar.  31,  171a, 
m.  May  13,  1736.  Dan- 
iel Ford. 
31.  vii.  Stephen,  b.  June  14, 
1716. 
viii.  Anna,  m.  June  3.  175a, 
Thomas  Berry  of 
Woodbury. 

ix.  Tabitha,  m.  Eldad  Cur- 
tis of  Wallingford. 

7.  Peter*  Perkins  (John',  Ed- 
ward') of  New  Haven,  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Hipkins)  Ford.  He 
died  Feb.  14,  1739. 

Children: 

i.  Samuel*,     b,     July    4, 
1706,  d.  Apr,  15,  176a. 
ii.  Hannah,     b.     July   aa. 
1708,    m.    Julys,  1733. 
Isaac  Sperry. 
33.    iii.  Dinah,  b.  Aug.  3,  1710. 
m.  Jan.  6,  1743,  Daniel 
Sanford. 
iv.  Mabel,     b.     Sept.     ai, 
1713,  m.  June  17,  174a, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Jr. 

33.  v.  Peter,  b.  June  19,  1714. 
vi.  Ichabod,    b.    Feb.    a6, 

1716,  m.  Oct.  9,  1741, 
Sarah  Ford;  d.  Jan.  15, 
174a. 

8.  Elisha>  Perkins  (John*,  Ed- 
ward') of  whom  I  know  nothing 
except  that  he  had  the  following 
sons: 

Children : 

34.  i.  Elisha*. 

35.  ii.  John. 

9.  Mary*  Perkins  (John*,  Ed- 
ward') married  Abraham  Tomlin- 
son  of  Derby,  Conn.  All  of  his 
children  were  by  her.  After  her 
death  he  married,  for  his  second 
wife,  Lois,  widow  of  Samuel 
Wheeler,  July  4,  1738.  He  died  in 
'739- 

Children : 

i.  Jonah*    Tomlinson,    b. 
Apr.  6,  1713.   m.  Nov. 
a6.  1734,  Mary  Moss, 
ii.  Agur     Tomlinson,     b. 
Nov.  10,  1713. 
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iii.  Abraham  ^^Tomlinson, 
b.   Sept.  2,  1715. 

iv.  Ichabod       Tomlinson, 

d.  1792  unmarried. 
V.  Martha  Tomlinson,   b. 
Sept.  22,  1 719,  married 

(ist)    Judd;     m. 

(2d)  November  20, 
1753,  John  Canfield  of 
Derby.  She  survived 
her  second  husband, 
who  died  in  1774. 

vi.  Mary  Tomlinson,  ,b. 
Dec.  18,  1721,  d. 
young. 

10,  Nathan^  Perkins  (John^,  Ed- 
ward^) of  New  Haven,  married 
May  23,  1 7 18,  Abigail  Hill.  She 
inherited  land  from  her  mother, 
Abigail  Hill;  and  Daniel  Hill  of 
Durham,  Conn.,  deeded  land  from 
his  mother,  Abigail  Hill,  to  Nathan 
and  Abigail  Perkins,  and  to  Susanna 
Hill.     Nathan  died  in  1748. 

Children : 

i.  Nathan*,    b.    Feb.    23, 
1719,  d.   Dec.  24,  1722. 
26.      ii.  Joel,  b.  Jan.  21,  1721. 
iii.  Abigail,  b.  Dec.  8,  1723, 
m.  Nov.  13,  1746,  David 
Sperry. 
iv.  Susanna,    b.    May    13, 
1726,  m.  Thomas  John- 
son, 
v.  Mehitabel,   b.    Oct.  30, 
1728,     probably      d. 
young, 
vi.  Hannah,    b.    Nov.    14, 

1 731,  m.  David  Burr, 
vii.  Nathan,    b.    Apr.     28, 
1734,     probably     d. 
young. 

11.  Aaron^  Perkins  (John^,  Ed- 
ward^)  of  New  Haven,  married 
(first)  October  2,  1719,  Silence, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(Johnson)  Humiston,  who  was 
born  February  7,  1691.  He  mar- 
ried(second),  December  18,  1723, 
Mary  Ailing.  He  died  between 
January  and  March,  1763,  leaving 
his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mary,  and  to 
his  daughters.    Mary  ot  Amity  (now 


Woodbridge),  Conn.,  left  her  estate 
in  1784  to  her  daughter,  Mary,  wife 
of  Nicholas  Russell  of  Cheshire, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  her  daughter. 
Martha  Brooks.  '^  \,     ^ 

Children:    ^  ;  ^.r 

i.  Aaron*,  b.  May  6,  1725, 

evidently  d.  young, 
ii.  Rachel,  b.  Mar.  3,  1727, 

living  in  1748.;^ 
iii.  Martha,    m.    Sept.    15, 

1748,  Moses  Brooks, 
iv.  Mary,  m.  July  26,  1757, 
Nicholas  Russell,  Jr. 

12.  Seth«  Perkins  (Jonathan^,  Ed- 
ward^)  of  New  Haven,  married  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1 7 17,  Elizabeth,  daug^h- 
ter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Cooper) 
Munson.  He  died  in  1733,  and  she 
married  (second)  June  7,  1733, 
Nicholas  Russell,  Sr. 

Children  : 

27.  i.  Thomas*,    b.    Dec.    20, 

1717. 
ii.  Amy  (twin),  b.  Sept.  3, 

'         1726,  m.  Jan.  12,  1744, 

Joseph  Peck. 

iii.  Eleanor  (twin),  b.  Sept. 

3,    1726,    m.    Dec.    16^ 

1748,    Solomon  Hotch- 

kiss. 

13.  Daniel'  Perkins  (David^,  Ed- 
ward^)  of  New  Haven,  married  May 
5,  1714,  Martha  Elcock.  He  died 
in  1760,  and  she  died  in  1767. 

Children : 

1.  Mary*,  b.  June  12,  1715, 
m.  Nov.  25,  1740,  Sam- 
uel Hitchcock. 

28.  ii.  Samuel,  b.Jan.  20,1717. 
iii.  Daniel,  b.  Apr.  8,  1719, 

m.  Sept.  7,  1743,  Eliza- 
beth Miles,  and  had: 
Elizabeth^ ^  b.  Aug.  10, 
1744;  fabez^  b.  May  17 
1746. 

29.  iv.  Amos,  b.  Jan.  19.  17  2 1. 

30.  V.  David,   b.  about  1724. 
vi.  Martha,     b.     Oct.     20, 

1728, 
vii.  Mercy,  b,  Jan.  30^  1730, 
m.  Nov.  16,    1758,  Oba- 
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diah   Hotcbkiss,  son  of 

Children: 

Daniel     and     Susanna 

31- 

i.  Ithiel.  b.  Jan. 

(Bradley)  Hotchkiss. 
labez,  b.  Feb.  i8.  1733. 

abel^  Perkins  {David*, 
arried    May    23.    171 7, 
iam  Panchard  of   New 

ii.  Mary, 
iii.  Anna,  d.  175; 
iv.  Damaris,       b 
1743- 

V.  Ann. 
vi.  Sarah,    b.  Oc 

;  had  married  (first) 
3,  Hannah  Brown,  by 
had:  William,  born 
704,  died  young;  Abi- 
uly  10,  1708,  married 
[727,  Daniel  Bradley; 
1  October  2,  1711,  mar- 
'3.  1738,  Hezekiah 
>taiQ  William  Punchard 
er  16,  1748;  Mehitabel 
until  1751. 

5arah*  Punchard,  b. 
Feb.  19,  1718,  m.  (ist) 
Feb.  27.  1740,  Joseph 
Todd;  m.  (2d)  Charles 
Sabin,  and  died  in  1764 
without  issue. 
iVilliam  Punchard,  b. 
Oet.  29,  1719.  m.  Feb. 
12,  1747,  Mary  Gor- 
ham. 

Wary  Punchard,  b.  Mar. 
23,  1721,  m.  Mar.  12, 
1747, Timothy  Gorham. 
Child :  Mthilabel,  b, 
Dec.  21,  1747,  m.  Nov. 
10,  1771.  Barnabas 
Mulford,  d.  Apr.  1835, 
aged  89  years. 
Mehitabel  Punchard,  b. 
Oct.  4,  1726,  d.  young, 

Perkins  (John', John*, 
Derby,  Conn.,  mar- 
according  to  Orcutt's 

Derby,  Ann ■.     He 

ond)    Mary   ,   and 

Mary  survived  him 
fhen  her  "son-in-law" 
thiel  Perkins  was  ap- 
nistrator  of  her  estate, 
son  by  the  first  wife ; 
(Unice  children  of  the 
which  was  mother  of 
dren  is  unknown'to'us. 


.    1748. 
vii.  Eunice,  b.June  33,1749, 

16.  John*  Perkins  (John',  John*, 
Edward')  of  New  Haven,  who  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  his 
cousin  John,  son  of  EHsha  Perkins 
(No.  2S).  During  his  father's  life- 
time, this  John  appears  to  have 
been  called  Junior,  and  his  cousin, 
John  3d:  after  his  father's  death, 
he  is  called  simply  John  Perkins, 
while  his  cousin  took  the  title  of 
Junior.  It  is  probably  this  John 
who  appears  in  Wallingford.  Conn., 
in  1761.  It  is  known  that  he  had 
eight  children  alive  in  1783,  so  there 
are  at  least  two  whose  names  are 
unknown  to  us.  He  married  (first) 
May  17,  1739,  Ruth,  daughter  of 
James  and  Abigail  (Bennet)  Bishop. 
She  was  born  May  19,  1709.  and 
died  December  15,  1742.  In  1740, 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  deeded  land  which  descended 
to  them  from  their  father,  Mr. 
James  Bishop,  deceased.  John 
Perkins  married  (second)  Decern* 
ber  3,  1744,  Thankful  Chamberlin 
of  Wallingford,  Conn, 

Children  (all  by  second  wife): 

i.  Reuben^,    b.    Sept.   27, 
1745.    m.    in   Cheshire 
Nov.  u,  1767,    Thank- 
ful Smith, 
ii.  Titus,  b.  Aug.  37.  1747, 

d.   Jan,  12.  1752. 
iii.  John,  b,  Aug.  30,  1749, 
m.      July      14,      1776, 
Jerusha'Turner.   Child- 
ren:    Eunict^,    b.   June 
25.     1777;      Buha.     b. 
Sept    18,    1780;    Buka, 
b.  Oct.   39,  1782. 
iv.  Ruth,   b.  July  4,  1751. 
V.  Elizabeth,   b,    Nov.' 8, 
»753- 
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vi.  Anna  (?).  Family  tra- 
dition says  that  Anna 
Perkins,  who  m.  in 
Wallingford,  Aug,  4, 
1774,  Dan  Hitchcock, 
had  a  brother,  Reuben 
Perkins  of  Cheshire. 
Doubtless  Anna  is  one 
of  John's  missing 
children. 

vii.  Ruth,  b.  Sept.   7,   1758. 

viii.  Titus,  d.  1783  in  New 
Haven.  His  brother, 
John, was  the  adminis- 
trator of  his  estate. 

17.  Azariah*  Perkins  (John«, 
John^,  Edward^)  of  New  Haven, 
married  October  12,  1743,  Anna 
Johnson  of  Wallingford,  daughter  of 
Lambert  and  Rebecca  (Curtis) 
Johnson.  On  March  ii,  1747, 
Azariah  Perkins  and  his  wife, 
Anna,  deeded  land  to  their  brother, 
Benjamin  Johnson,  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  father,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert Johnson  of  Wallingford,  de- 
ceased (Wallingford  Land  Records, 
Vol.  XII,  p.  303). 

Children : 

i.  Azariah^,     b.  Nov.    2, 
1744,  m.  Dec.  28,  1769, 
Elizabeth  Moss, 
ii.  Thaddeus,  b.    Sept,    9, 

1746,  d.  young, 
lii.  Elijah,  b.  Apr.  19,  1748, 

d.  young, 
iv.  Moses    (twin),    b.  Nov. 

30,  1749- 
V.  Aaron  (twin),   b.  Nov. 

30.  1749- 
vi.  Thaddeus,    b.    Mar.   6, 

1752. 
vii.  Anna,  b.  Feb.  28,  1754. 

viii.  Elijah,  b.  July  17,  1756. 

ix.  Archibald,    b.  Dec.  31, 

1758,    m.    (i)     Huldah 

Woodin ;  m.  (2)  Apr.  19, 

1797,  Sarah  Nettleton; 

d.  Mar.  4,  1842. 

X.  Rebecca,    b.    Sept.    24, 

1765. 

18.  Phineas*  Perkins  (John^, 
John 2,    Edward^)    married  Decem- 


ber 13,  1744,    Susanna,   daughter  of 
John  Bradley. 
Children; 

i.  Eliphaz^,  b.  Dec.  7, 
1746,  of  Hartland, 
Litchfield  County, 
Conn, 
ii.  Eunice,  b.  Nov.  27,  1748, 
m.  Simeon  Couch  of 
Hartland. 
iii.  Phineas,  b.  Sept.  4, 1 750, 

of  Hartland. 
iv.  Susanna,     b.    May    22, 

1752. 
V.  Gideon,     b.     Feb.     17, 

1754,  of  Hartland. 
vi.  Jason,  b.  Aug.  31,  1756, 

of  Hartland. 
vii.  Patience,    b.     May    16, 
1758,  m.  Edward  Gar- 
man  of  Windsor,  Conn, 

19.  Benjamin*  Perkins  (John^, 
John^,  Edward^)  of  New  Haven 
married  April  3,  1745,  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Lambert  Johnson  of 
Wallingford.  He  died  in  1750,  and 
Rebecca  married  (second)  March  13, 
1752,  John  Wilmot,  Jr.  They  had 
one  child,  John  Wilmot,  born  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1753.  Rebecca  married 
(third)  August  3,  1756,  Samuel 
Thomas. 

Children: 

i.  Benjamin^,  b.   Feb.  12, 
1746. 
32.      ii.  Simeon,     b.    June     25, 

1749- 

20.  Joseph*  Perkins  (Stephen^^ 
John2,  Edward^)  of  New  Haven 
married  February  23,  1729,  Phebe, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Barnes)  Moulthrop, 

Children : 

i.  Phebe^,    b.     Feb.     17, 

1731- 
ii.  Joseph,  b.  Sept.  23, 

1733- 

21.  Stephen*  Perkins  (Stephen'^ 
John 2,  Edward  1)  of  New  Haven 
married  November  12,  17^9,  Anna 
How  of  WallingfonJ,  Conn.  He 
lived  in  Woodbury  in  1755. 
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Lana,  b.  Mar.  36,  i; 

tephen,     b.    July 

733- 

iybil,  b.  May  18,  1734. 

rabitha,    b.    Apr. 

736- 

llisha,  b.  Oct.  8,  1739. 

Ceran,  b.  Oct.  8,  1 

!oateut,     b.    July 

74S- 

Perkins  (Peter», 
rd')  married  January 
el  Saaford.  He  died 
a  in  1774. 


lary*  Sanford  (twin) 
>.     May    9.     1743.    m 

Mead. 

arah    Saoford    (twin) 
1.  May  9,  1743. 
3araari8    Sanford,    m 
3avid  Sanford, 
liCte  Sanford. 

'erkins  (Peter',  John' 
Wood  bridge.    Conn. 

5,1740,  Mary.daughtei 
and    Hannah  (Hotch' 

She  was  born  Noveni' 

lad  died   about    1 

irch  21,  1766. 


'eter'. 


Nov. 


:dward,     b.    Oct. 
743. 

(annab,  b.  Feb. 
747,  m.  Feb.  18,  1769, 
;apt.  David  Beecher  of 
iethany.  Conn, 
^benezer,  b.  Apr.  11 
749,  d.  soon. 
Ibenezer,  b.  1753.  re^ 
noved   to   Bethlehem, 


Sept. 


lam u el,    b. 
7S6. 

Perkins      (Elisha' 
rd')  of  New  Haven, 
)    Eunice  Perkins,  his 
He   married  (second) 


September  9,  1745,  Dinah  Sperry; 
third,  January  20,  1748,  Deborah, 
daughter  of  Israel  Cook  of  Walling- 
ford.  He  died  in  1757.  Debor^ 
died  the  following  year,  the  admin- 
istrators of  her  estate,  being  her 
brother,  Ebenezer  Cook,  and  Enos 
Ives,  husband  of  her  sister,  Anne. 
Children  (by  first  wife) : 

i.  Sarah*,  m.  before  1768, 

Josiah    Hotchkiss,    Jr. 

ii.  Eunice,  m.  before  1764, 

David  Curtis, 
iii.  Sybil,  m.  Oct.  la,  1771, 
Benjamin     Bristol     of 
Cheshire,  Conn. 
Children  (by  second  wife) ; 

iv.  Abigail,    b.    June    13, 

1746,    m.    before  1768. 

John     Miles,     Jr.,     of 

Wallingford. 

V.  Moses,  b.  Sept.  16,  1747. 

Children  (by  third  wife) : 

vi.  Elisha,  fa.  Nov.  8,  1748, 
m.  Mar.  8,    1771,    Lois 
Smith,     and     lived   in 
Cheshire,  Conn, 
vii.  Israel,  d.  1768. 
viii.  Dinah. 

»5.  John*  Perkins(EIisha*,John', 

Edward^)   of   New  Haven   married 

May    19,    1746,     Dorcas   Brooks   of 

Deerfield.      She  died  April  9,  1757. 

Children : 

i.  Mercy^,  b.  Jan.  7,  1748, 

d.,Oct.  6,  1750. 
ii.  Joel,  b,  Mar,  1,  1750. 
iii.  Rebecca,    b,     July    38, 

'75»- 
iv.  William,b.  Jan.  6, 175s, 
m.  Dec.  3o,  1775,  Ruth 
Hotchkiss  of  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

36.  Joel  *  Perkins  (  Nathan  ', 
John',  Edward^)  of  New  Haven 
married  November  10,  1743,  Mabel, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Lines)  Dorman.  He  died  in  1748, 
and  his  widow  re-married  Gershom 
Thomas,  Mabel  died  March  r8, 
1787,  aged  67  years. 
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Childrea: 

i.  Elizabeth^,    b.  Sept.  9, 
1744,  m.  Dec.  12,  1765, 
Peter  Perkins, 
ii.  Mabel,  m.  Jesse  Terrel. 

27.  Thomas  *  Perkins  (  Seth  », 
Jonathan^,  Edward^)  of  New  Haven 
married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Ebene- 
zer  and  Hannah  (Hotchkiss)  Peck, 
who  was  born  August  2.  1721.  He 
died  in  1758. 

Children : 

i.  Rachel*,  b.  and  d.  Nov. 

II,  1741. 
ii.  Rachel,     b.     Sept.    26, 

1742.  m.  Apr.  19,  1770, 

Lemuel  Potter, 
iii.  Mary,  b.  Aug.  20,  1744, 

probably      m.      Jacob 
Hotchkiss. 
iv.  Thomas,    b.    May  8,  d. 

9,   1746. 
V.  Jonathan,   b.   Apr.   28, 

1747,  m.  Jan.  10,  1771, 
Lydia  Carrington. 

vi.    Thomas,    d.    1790,   m. 

Eunice   ,    who   m. 

(2d)    Shadrach   Minor, 
vii.  Lucy. 

28.  Samuel*  Perkins  (Daniel*, 
David^,  Edward^)  of  New  Haven 
married  February  17,  1743,  Hannah 
Leek,     He  died  in  1749. 

Children: 

i.  Sarah*,     b.     Aug.    21, 

1746. 
ii.  Samuel,     b.     Oct.     10, 

1748,  m.  Oct.  17,  1773, 
Sarah  Brown,  who  was 
b.  July  13,  1754,  and  d. 
Aug.  19,  1834.  He  died 
July  a,  1778,  and  his 
widow  m.  (2d)  April 
27,  1783  Benjamin  Mat- 
thews. Samuel  had 
one  child:  Sarah^^  b. 
Nov.  9,  1776,  d.  Jan. 
2,   1778. 

29.  Amos  *  Perkins  (  Daniel  ^^ 
David 2,  Edward^)  of  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  married  January  23,  1745, 
Hannah  Bishop.      He  died  in  1795. 


Children : 

i.  Mary*,      b.     Nov.     12, 

1745- 
ii.  Amos.  b.  Nov.  21,  1746. 

iii.  Daniel,  b.  Mar.  i,  1749- 

iv.  Abram,  b.  June  6,  1752. 

V.  Elijah,  b.  July  17,  i75<^. 

vi.  Silas,    b.    Apr.  4,  1758- 

30.  David*  Perkins  (  Daniel  ^, 
David 2,  Edward  1)  of  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  married  November  19,  1747, 
Lydia  Bradley.  He  died  between 
September  and  December,  1776. 

Children : 

i.  David*,     b.     Dec.     30, 

1 749,  m,  Anna  Beecher. 

ii.  Lydia,  b.  Mar.  16,  1751, 

m.  July  30,  1771,  Roger 

Ailing,  d.  May  19, 1839. 

iii.  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  24,  1752, 

m.  Jacob  Sperry. 
iv.  Mary,    m.  Jan.  i,  1777, 

Joel  Hine. 
V.  Martha,  b.  Oct.  10, 
1757,   m.    David   Bald- 
win     of      Waterbury, 
Conn, 
vi.  Isaac,  d.  1777. 
vii.  Huldah. 

31.  Ithiel  *  Perkins  (  Roger  *, 
John*,  John^,  Edward^)  of  Derby, 
Conn.,  married  October  26,  1767, 
Esther  Fox. 

Children : 

i.  Roger«,b.  Apr.  5,  1769. 

ii.  David,  b.  Apr.  20,  1771. 

iii.  Joseph,  b.  Oct.  30,  1773. 

iv.  Anna,  b.  July  21,  1776. 

32.  Simeon*  Perkins  (Benjamin*, 
John*,  John 2,  Edward^)  of  Meriden, 
Conn. ,  married  Tryphena .  Eli- 
jah Prindle  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
Simeon  Perkins  and  his  wife,  Try- 
phena of  Wallingford,  and  Elihu 
Benham  of  Woodbridge,  deeded 
land  to  John  Benham  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  of  New  Haven.  He  died 
about  1807. 

Children: 

i.  Anna^,  m,  Joel  Merri- 

man. 
11.  Lucinda,    b.    May    31, 
1775,  m.  William  Olas. 
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Jared,  b.  Apr.  25.  1777. 

.  Huldah,    b.    May    17, 

1779.     evidently    d. 

young. 

Tryphena,     m.   Joseph 

Farriogton. 
,  Simeon. 

Beajamin. 

Sherlock, 
len*  Perlcios    (Stephen*, 
ohn*.  Edward')  of  Meri- 
. .      married      Susanna, 

Benjamin  and  Miriam 
1  1773,  Abel  Curtis, 
'erkins  and  bis  wife, 
Daniel  Parker  and  his 
m,  all  of  Wallingford, 
hompson  and  bis  wife, 
i  John  Woodward,  Jr., 
fe,  Ruth,  both  of  New 
d  land  to  Benjamin  Cnr- 
Lllingford  (Wallingford 
rds,  Vol.  XX.  p.  474). 
>eptembei    or     October, 


Fletcher',  m.  Damans 

.  and  had  children : 

Stephen',  b.  October 
13,  1791:  Amasa,  h. 
June  23.  1793;  SaZ/jr 
(twin  with  Amasa,  b. 
fifteen  hours  later),  b. 
June  34,  1793;  Try- 
pluna,  b.  Aug.  38. 
1795;  Eunice,  b.  Aug. 
'3i  '797;  Tryphena,  b. 
June  33,  iSoo;  Damar is, 
b.  Dec.  30,  180J. 
Philo. 
Liberty, 

Lois.  m.  Rice. 

Tabitha,    m.   Philemon 
Auger. 


34.  Peter  *  Perkins  (  Peter  *, 
Peter*,  John'.  Edward')  of  Wood- 
bridge,  married  December  13, 
1765.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joel 
Perkins.  He  died  November  30, 
1799,  and  she  died  April  17,  179S. 

Children : 

i.  Peter*  (twin),   b.  Sept. 
17,  1766. 
,  ii.  Ruth    (twin),    b.    Sept, 

3  7-  1766. 
iii.  Elizabeth,    b,    Nov.  14. 

1767 
iv.  Hannah. 
:  V.  Mabel. 
^vi.  Sarah, 
vii.  Joel, 
viii.  Henry. 

35.  Edward*,r  Perkina'K  Peter*, 
Peter".  John^.  Edward')  of  Wood- 
bridge  married  (first)  Mary  Thomas, 
probably  daughter  of  Israel  and 
Martha  (Hine)  Thomas,  born  No- 
vember 31,  1747.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Rosanna  ■ ,    who  married. 

after   his    death.    James   Brown  of 
Burlington.     Edward  died  in  1787. 

Children  (from  Tuttle  genealogy) : 
i,  Israel*,     b.     Dec.     30, 

1767. 
ii.  Edward,     b.     Feb.     7. 

1769,  m.  Lois  Abbott, 
iii.  Mary.  b.  Jan.  17,  1771, 

m,  Elias  Lounsbury. 
iv,  Huda   (twin),    b,    Oct. 

30.  1775- 
V.  Electa   (twin),   b.  Dec. 
30,  1775,  m.  Uri  Tuttle, 
d.  July  II,  1856, 
vi.  Rosanna,    b.     Jan.    14, 
1781,  m.  Henry  Gritley 
of  Waterbury. 
vii.  Anna.  b.  Nov.  21,  17 — . 
m.  Elijah  Crook. 


PUBLISHER' S     NOTES 

THIS  issue  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine  begins  Volume  I 
which  we  feel  confident  is  to  be  the  most  notable  yet  producf 
The  Four  numbers  of  Volume  VIII  having  been  completed, 
was  decided  by  the  management,  at  the  request  of  many  si 
scribers,  to  issue  the  first  number  of  Volume  IX  on  the  first  of  the  yei 
hereafter  confining  each  volume  within  its  given  year  and  establishing  pi 
lication  dates  on  the  respective  quarters  of  each  year.  By  this  imports 
arrangement  Volume  IX  begins  with  Number  I  (issued  January  i,  \^ 
and  covering  first  quarter  of  January,  February  and  March;  Number 
(issued  April  i)  will  cover  second  quarter  of  year,  April,  May  and  Jui 
Number  3  (issued  July  i)  will  cover  third  quarter  of  year,  July,  August  a 
September;  Number  4  (issued  October  i)  covers  fourth  quarter  of  yei 
October,  November  and  December,  closing  Volume  IX  with  the  close 
the  year  of  1905,  and  beginning  Volume  X  on  the  first  day  of  the  fii 
month  of  1906.  This  establishing  of  quarterly  publication  dates  has  be 
contemplated  since  the  reorganization  of  the  corporation  but  has  not  befc 
been  opportune.  All  subscribers  have  received  the  Four  numbers 
Volume  VIII;  kindly  write  us  if  your  files  are  incomplete,  so  that  a 
inaccuracies  may  be  rectified  and  our  entire  list  of  subscribers  bef 
Volume  IX  and  the  year  1905  in  faithful  cooperation  to  make  The  Cc 
NECTicuT  Magazine  not  only  a  continued  honor  to  the  Commonwealth 
Connecticut,  but  a  leading  factor  in  American  letters. 


End  of  Number  i    Volume  IX 


FFORD    PIANO    HOUSE    WHERE   ART 
D    ETHICAL    IDEALS    PREVAIL 


SRCE  should  go  hand 
ind  with  ethical  ideals. 
e  is  nothing  more  true 
that  the  most  success- 
e  most  useful  one,  and 
:iple  could  be  carried 
e  of  the  products  oE 
;,  commerce  would  at- 
the  highest  places 
leals  of  mankind. 
I,  if  it  would  carve  ont 
tiny,  if  it  would  attain 
:  of  leadership  in  its 
trade,  must  adopt  a 
of  business,  in  the 
of  which  consistency 
ruling  motive.  The 
a  fixed  principle  re- 
e  conception,  not  alone 
ess  conditions  govem- 
:atar  industry  involved. 


but  of  general  trade  regulations^as 
well.  Would  it  aspirt  to  attain  'an 
unusually  high  level,  its  governing  policies 
must  include  well-defined  ethical  primi- 
pies. 

Sedgwick  &  Casey  believe  that 
the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  their  business  management  is  to 
say  that  it  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  useful  to  the  com- 
munity served  by  it. 

In  their  perseverance  to  exem- 
plify the  business  policies  they  be- 
lieve to  be  helpful  to  their  interests 
and  those  of  their  clientele  alike  it 
became  necessary  for  them  to  adopt 
a  number  of  fixed  principles  en- 
tirely unusual  in  the  conduct  of 
the  piano  trade  in  Connecticut. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  inau- 
guration of  a  fixed  line  of  selling 
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WHERE    ART   AND    ETHICAL    IDEALS    PREVAIL 


prices,  kaovsra  in  a  limited  nutnber 
of  representative  houses  throughout 
the  country  as  the  **oae  price  prin- 
ciple," and  to  remove  the  old-time 
bargaining  methods  by  marking  the 
prices  of  their  pianos  in  plain 
figures.  By  positively  removing 
obscure  price  methods  the  public 
became  safeguarded  to  an  extent 
to  be  secured  by  no  other  means, 
and  in  the  broadest  sense  this  sales 
method  has  proven  the  most  useful 
move  to  be  devised  for  the  public's 
purchasing  safety. 

When  it  is  known  that  there  are 
less  than  a  dozen  houses  in  the  en- 
tire country  conducted  upon 
one  price  selling  methods,  and  that 
in  consummating  this  business 
move  Sedgwick  &  Casey  ran  counter 
to  all  previous  methods  governing 
their  industry,  the  courage  of  their 
decision  may  be  appreciated. 

Though  it  was  the  most  advanced 
step  taken  by  a  house  in  a  similar 
business,  the  public's  generous 
response  to  the  issues  involved  was 
instant  and  emphatic^  proving  decisively 
that  it  was  not  only  an  honest  move  but 
one  of  practical  business  judgment  as 
well. 

The  Sedgwick  &  Casey 
Pianos. 

• 

In  choosing  year  by  year  the 
makes  of  pianos  to  be  sold  by 
them,  Sedgwick  &  Casey  have  en- 
deavored in  every  instance  to  make 
a  choice  of  instruments  of  such 
fame  and  excellence  as  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  it  would 
be  enough  for  their  salesmen  to 
simply  tell  the  truth  about  them. 
In  adhering  to  this  purpose,  Sedg- 
wick &  Casey  have  taken  over  the 
sale  of  a  line  of  pianos  fully  abreast 
of  a  really  metropolitan  demand 
and  of  the  most  assured  excellence 
in  all  musical  communities. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  carry- 
ing in  each  grade  of  piano,  from  the 
most  expensive  to  the  lowest  in 
price,  instruments  of  standard  repu- 
tation,  step  by  step  the  line  has 


been  augumented  by  piano  names 
of  national  fame. 

As  nothing  less  than  leadership 
would  satisty,  Sedgwick  &  Casey 
knew  their  leading  piano  must  be 
of  such  commanding  reputation  as 
to  hold  undisputed  prestige  among 
those  critics  of  supreme  judgment 
whose  verdict  is  unquestioned. 

The  largest  following  is,  usually, 
not  the  most  select;  the  fineness  of 
judgment  in  comparative  values  in 
art  productions  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  those  whose  inherent  train- 
ing has  been  a  life  work  of  consci- 
entious study,  working  under  intel- 
ligent guidance.  '.-.'wp-,. 

To  distinguish,  intelligently  and 
unerringly,  between  two  or  more 
artistic  pianofortes,  is  a  matter  not 
to  be  entered  upon  lightly;  beside 
the  general  knowledge  that  comes  to 
musical  students  and  artists  in  the 
musical  profession,  their  judgment 
cannot  be  final  simply  from  the 
training  acquired  by  music  study, 
their  experience  must  embrace  a 
knowledge  of  the  technics  of  manu- 
facture, tonal  acoustics,  etc. 

The  number  competent  to  assure 
authority  in  these  vital  respects  is, 
of  course,  limited  but  it  was  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  great  musi- 
cians, reinforced  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  Sedgwick  &  Casey 
largely  relied  in  selecting  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  as  the  instrument 
to  head  their  fine  line  of  artistic 
pianos. 

The  men  comprising  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  concern,  since  its  found- 
ing a  half  century  ago,  have  all 
been  men  of  ideals,  whose  chief  am- 
bition has  been  to  give  to  the  world 
a  higher  standard  in  their  chosen 
profession. 

In  all  industries  there  are  com- 
parative values  of  merit;  some 
workmen  achieve  good  and  useful 
results,  others  build  higher  and 
finer;  once  in  a  great  while,  from 
the  creative  brain  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius,  a  new  standard  is 
set    for    future    emulation.      It   is 
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e  force  that  has  made 
&  Hamlin  pianofortes 
ized  musical  standards 
1%  competent  judges. 
in  America  and  Europe 
advanced  type  of  artis- 
rte  construction,  it  was 
their  sale  in  Hartford 
iken  by  the  Sedgwick  & 
lization. 

',  the  same  guiding 
ughout  their  line,  the 
Emerson  pianos  also 
honorable  place  in 
fiment.  These  fine  old 
es,  standards  of  high 
half  a  century,  also 
ength  of  their  prestige 
ise    fortunate    in     their 

ng  the  piano  line  still 


further,  there  are  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  instruments  already 
named  the  fine  old  Sterling,  the 
Huntington,  the  Capen  and  the 
Mendelssohn,  products  which  have 
carried  their  makers'  names  ambi- 
tiously  throughout  the  country. 

This  assortmtnt  of  piano  names  is 
unusually  complete  and,  what  is  6esi,  it 
is  select.  Quality  has  its  place  in  all 
the  Sedgwick  &  Casey  caUulations  and 
in  any  of  the  grades  of  pianos  sold  there 
every  purchaser  is  assured  of  a  standard 
of  musical  value. 

Those  interested  will  enjoy  exam- 
ining and  trying  the  many  beauti- 
ful pianos  displayed  hy  Sedgwick  & 
Casey  at  their  warerooms.  Asylum 
and  Trumbull  street,  Hartford,  and 
a  cordial  invitation  is  at  all  times 
extended. 


WHO'S    YOUR     TAILOR? 

We  make  Suits  and  Top-Coats  to  order  at  prices  from  $15.  to  $50.00. 
Qaality  and  Fit  Gtiaianteed. 

UNITED  STATES  WOOLEN  COMPANY 


J(i5t  a  doof  tfom  Hsylom  Stpeet 


835  MAIN  STREET,  MARFFORD,  CONN.: 


SPECIAL  MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Obtained  from  a  breed  of  cow^  known  to  give  the  best  milk  for  tlie  purpose,  and  produced  underj 
the  most  hygienic  conditions ;  clean  cows,  clean  stables,  clean  milkers,  stenlized  utensils  and  bottles,  | 
and  many  o&er  delails  of  care.    Also  choice  milk  and  crean)  for  family  u 

Daily  delivery  al  Hartford  and  New  Britain. 
Outside  orders  by  express  given  careful  attention. 
Inspection  of  the  dairy  is   invited.  Telephone  18-S.  NBWINGTON,  CONN. 


RIDQESIDE  FARM 


INSIDE  INFORMATION 

CONCERNING  ' 

THE  BETTER  CLASS 

OP 

CONNECTICUT 

REAL 

ESTA  TE 

GIVEN   HERE 


Real   Estate 


APPRAISER    FOR 

CONNECTICUT    TRUST 

AND 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO. 


IN    ALL   THAT  FIRST- 
CLASS  WORK  IMPLIES 


OFFICE: 

83  Pearl  Street 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


K.E^I^'^ 


What  mat- 1 
ter  if  you 
do  pay  a  few  cents 
moreforBaker's 
than  for  ordinary  ex- 
tracts .'    Your  expense 
for  extracts  in  a  year 
is  but  a  trifle,  any. 
way.    You  can 
well  afford  the 
best. 

Tbeycoine 
m  aslQiir 


I  JSJL  X  JK.n.Ci^  TT  J  II  Made  direct 

^^— ^^J^l  IJJ/ — -^  from   the 

) 


finest  fruits  by  a 

special  process,  by 

which  the  natural  fruit 

juices  arc  all  prc- 

They  are 

last  longer, 

keep  indefinitely. 

EriDcer 


BAKER  EXTRACT  COMPANY. 


e  MentloQ  The  Cohsbctiout  Hauiihs  wIwd  pstronlilnf  onr  Advertben. 


E   O 

ling  Pro 
ERS  foi 
rs  for  a 

NE? 

duces 
■  US. 

Postal. 

Same 

Quality  as  Sample. 

:  Bottle 

Dr.  Brown's 
Anodyne  and 
Family  Medicine 

Has  Largest  Sale 
n  Its  Home  Town. 

JAS.  G.  WOODRUFF,  President  of  the  William  L. 
Gilbert  Ciocit  Company.  Winsted,  Conn.,  says: 
1  have  used   Brown's  Anodyne,  aad  l^elieve  it  to  tw 
one  ot  the  twst  of  family  medicines  for  all  troubles  for 
which  it  is  recommended.     I  have  used  many  bottles  of 
it  and  still  continue  to  use  it.     It   is  our  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  and  other  troubles  common  to  every 
family.'^                                                                                      ^ 

I  know  Brown's  Anodyne  and  the  men  who  make  it. 
An  acquaintance  ot  many  years  with  both  induces  me 
to  give  mj-eartorsement  of  the  claims  of  the  company 
for  their  remedy.     We  still  keep  it  in  our  household  and 
use  it  with  contidenee.             EDWARD  S.   FERRY, 

Formerly  Pastor  Winsted  M.  E.  Chnrch. 

For  Internal  orExteroal  Use— in  fact  it's 
g:ood  for  an?  Pain.    Rub  it  in.    Druggists 
sell  it  for  25c.     It's  worth  it.     Prepared 
only  by 

THE   BROWN   ANODYNE  CO.,  Inc 
WINSTED,  CONN. 

■  wben  patroDlzInK 


2  " 


«  s 


«  MeutloD  Thb  Connccticut  Hisie 


■  w1i«D  pulToiiiElDS  our  Adrartlnrs. 


William  Coe  Bill 

COMPANY 

[iHOOaPOBim)] 


109  Asylum  STmKET. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


■>  n<  Limdi»t  Fir'  /«J 


rrC*mftnrt/AmfTitm" 


WM.  B.  CLARK.  President 


TAffE  eieVATOV. 


^r  IVe  pay  ike  Freight   east  of  Rockies. 
RIAHT  IN  LINE  FOR  PUBLIC  FAVOR 

ftndrews  Typewriter  Chair  and  Table 

Wllh  8j»IiDC  M»l  R*d  Franas 
Metal  WarE   ' 


ark  Jaaaaaae  Cavpcr  Flalad 
uHir  lima  AriJaaiUs  dappartlas  Back 

rule  Faroltan  I*  PnwtlMlly  IndtstrioUkli.      Will 


tIMIIy  in 

umiM 


Dolcned  wilb  a  definite  objec 
cct  mott  luppiU  flltAined.  (or 


, ^~^ — ^-..^  ...worth  if  reiDBrliablriQeipeDiive. 

Tka  IImI  Paputir  laMptmlii  Chtir  la<  TakI*. 
""-'-  "-  TjM.  St-oo;      Priee,  Tabk  No.  isaM.  U.ira. 


«,  Clair  Ni       

Chair  and  Tabl*  csoiplct*.  $ia.oo. 
THE  A.   H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

-■76  Wabaafa  Avaaaa,  Cklcat*.  III.  V.  9. 


67  YEARS 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE  ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

elihu  qeer'8  sons 
BookahdJob  Printers 


Prinltrt  mil  Pukllihtri  dI  GEER'S 
HMTFORD  CITY  DIRECIORY.  Sani- 
aloiy  i>f  thi  Gallup  Famllir  lor  Sala 


Gut-  l^ine  ... 


Includes  everything  pertaining  to 
a  HIGH  CLASS  ART  STORE. 


WE  DO  FRAMING  .  .  . 

and  apply  taale.  uhts  and  jndfineDt  In  all  that 
TaklBK  Elpccial  Prida  . . . 

Id  ODr  Ideal  lor  the  Frsmtiig  of  Cliartem,  j 
Hemorlala  aod  Similar  Work. 


THE  J.  C.  RIPLEY  ART  CO.,    752  n.in  Street,  Hartford.  Co' 


Ftaaae  Kentloa  Tbi  OoNMicncin  Kas* 


■  whea  patroDlzIng  01 


QOlkTED  |WUSItI|4  |VIMTRESS  PADS 

are  made  in  all  suitable  sizes  for  Beds  and  Cribs.      They 
are  a  Sanitary  necessity. 


QDlIiTED  GRIB  SGREEJl  PADDING 

18  inches  wide,  is  the  most  useful  article  that  a  mother 
can  buy  for  the  comfort  of  her  baby.  When  put  around 
Crib  it  saves  from  draughts  and  protects  arms,  legs  and 
head  from  contact  with  metal  frame  of  bed. 

ASK  DRY  GOODS  DEALER  AND  SEND  TO  US  FOR   SAMPLE 

EXCELSIOR  QUlLTIflG  CO,  15  Laigbt  St,  H.Y.  City 


TORRINQTON  and  HARTFORD 

HERRV  CHRISTHAS 
EVERYBODY 

HOW  ABOUT  A  USEFUL  PRESENT? 

Roll  Top  Deak,         A  Morria  Chair, 

A  Cellarette,         A  Shaving  Stand,  ' 
or  BOmethlns  for  a  Den.      FOR  HIM.  | 

Dreaalng  Table,  Card  Table, 

A  Cheval  Mirror,         A  Princeaa  Dreaaer, 
or  a  Ladlea'  Ooak.      FOR  HER. 

Baby  Carriage,  High  Chair, 

Baby  Walker.  Rooking  Horae, 

Doll  Co-Cart  Sleds.      FOR  BABY. 

Any  of  these  will  make  a  "  Happy  New  Year  and  Maoy  of  Them."     Don't  forget  the  Invalid 

Table  for  the  sick  room,  and  how  about  the  Rolling  Chair  ?      We  are  agents  for  the 

factory,  with  our  two  big  stocks   in  Torrmglon  and  Hartford.      We 

will  do  oar  best  to  make  your  Christmas  Shopping  easy. 

ALL  aOODS  MARKBD  IN  PLAIN  PIQURES  AND  PREIOHT  PREPAID. 

Torrinjton        BfUCC,     Fllley    &     CO.  HarUorf 


PlesM  HentloD  Tai  Conhioticut  UiBAzm  when  pmlronliloK  onr  AdTertlaen. 


Exhibit  nf  THE  HARTFDRD   FAIENEE  ED. 

at    BT.    LDUIG    EXPDSITIDN 


=  Hii.RTFDRn,     CGNN, 


Intel  la   "THE  8TFH  WORSHIPPBRS "   preTlonsly  montloned  In  the  Connecticut  MaRazlne, 
■Write  as  for  other  deslBUs  and  information. 


INDIA  TEA 


"TNERE  IS  NO   BETTER. 
FOR   IT'S  THE    BEJT  THERE  IS.* 


Tb«  Most  Popular  Tm  ct  the  World's 
Pair   In    St.    Louis    was    INDIA   TEA. 

Wb  have  JniC  raoeived  b  larRS  conslmiment  of  tbe  best  South  India  Tea  from 


—OUR    PRICBS    A.RB    RIGHT.- 


FHE  INDIA  STORE 


25  PEARL  STREET 


HARTFORD,  CONN 


PlMtae  Hanttoa  Tai  Cohhbcticdt  Uasie 


a  patroDldng  oar  AdTBrtisen. 


NBW  YORK  BRANCH. 

The  GolgmMa  Typemritef 


^ 

; 


Ct)B  IBcal  macbine  for  operators  fcecauge 
all  its  writine  Is  at  all  times  visible 
an!)  because  it  is  tbe  specialist  in 
automatic  moyiements.  man?  operations 
necessatll?  manual  on  otbet  typewriters 
are  entirely  automatic  on  tbe  Columbia. 
It  is  tbe  labor  saver  amona  tspevurlters. 


The  Colombia  TypeioFitep  Jlfg.  Co., 

116th  StFset,  Lenox  aod  Fifth  Rysnaes, 
Nem  Yopk  City.  H.  Y. 

Please  Heatloo  Thi  Connkctiout  Uiauma  whan  patroalzlnc  oi 


PImm  UonUon  Tiii;Co)iiiaoTicuT  UAajkXiiia  wben  piti 


HOTE 
HLBE 

EUROPEAN  PL. 

llthSt.  andUnims 

NEW  YORK   < 
One  Blodc  West  of  B 

HOST  CENTRALLY  U 
NEAR  UNION  8QU 

FInt-liliu  SirvlGB  uri  lesi 
at  MaianU  liti 

Raans  at  SI.OO  par  Di;  u 
Hastaaraat  aa  ?nm 

L.&RFREN 


<^0|»H«0H1tfEflIiTll  |^0 

Bowdoin  Street,  opposite  State  House,  Boston,  f 


Absolutely  Fireproof 
Nothing  Wood  bat  i 

Rooms  with  hot  and  cold  w«te 
baths,  ti.oo  and  ti.50  a  day  (0 

(2.00  aad  t^-SO  b  <^3y  for  two  pa 
with  private  bath  ti.50  and  (j.oo 
person:  (z-soand  |3.c>oadayfai 

Address  all  commtmications  to 


STORER    F.    CRAFTS,    Mgi 

Plaa«  Mention  Tua  CoHMCcTmnr  Uasieihi  When  patnmliln*  oar  AdrartlMre. 


!:  MOTHER'S  Mission. 


1840.  n  GREAT  Emperor    once    askett 

— "^^^^^^"^  one  of  his  noble  subjects  what 

would   secure   his  country  the  first 

(place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The   nobleman's   grand    reply   was, 
"Good  Mothers."     Now,  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  mother?    The  answer 
is  conclusive  :   She  who,    regarding 
the  future  welfare  of  her  child,  seeks- 
ale  means  that  may  offer  to  promote  a  sound  physical  develop- 
:  end  that  her  offspring  may  not  be  deficient  in  any  single  faculty 
nature  has  endowed  it.     In  infancy  there  is  no  period  which  is 
;o  affect  the  future  disposition  of  the  child  than  that  of  teething, 
s  it  does  fretfulness,   moroseness   of  mind,   etc.,  which  if  not 
1  manifest  itself  in  after  days. 

I  minslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

nably  one  of  the  greatest  remedial  agents  in  existence,  both  for 
m  and  cure  of  the  alarming  symptoms  which  so  often  manifest 
uring  the  teething  period,  such  as  griping  in  the  bowels,  wind 
It  is  also  the  best  and  surest  remedy  in  the  world  in  all  cases  ol 

children,  whether  it  ar;s;s  from  teething  or  any  other  cause, 
cents  a  bottle,  and  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  the 

for  children  known  of, 


[others! t    Motherslll 

'S  BEST  OF  ALL- 

'■  Sooth  I  NO  Svbuf  has  been 

SIXTY  YEARS  by  UlLLJONS 

for   their    CHILDREN    while 
wilh      PERP&CT     SUCCBSS. 

tho    CHILD,    SOFTENS    the 
ITS  kll  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 

the  beat   rgmedy  tor    DIAR 


1840. 


Syrup,"  BDd  Uk*   i 


Henllon  Tn  CamnorioDi  U 


Eiiri  wben  patroalzlng  o 


eonncctlcut  Bnsinm  Collcg 

Bbtibluhbd  1BB6                    Ihodsfoutku  law 

SCHOOLS  IN 

i-^AT;.n,"rss'jrssi"asrsssfKSu;r 

SELECT  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Bilt$  mm  ol  JlcDMi  BislMis 

fnm  tiK  Stan 

owDiute.    There  la  DO  >»  llmtt.    ICaier  uy  tims;  come  (rvni  ui 

wliero,    AmoBU  our  bcit  uttliflnt  piiroiu  btve  bfen  (ntJu* 

wl^reHomeiWlenca.    »o  om  ieetf  liall.«.    Taiii.lDe,*« 

SSS"fiiK:sSe^r;.rp*rJi^ff^si'.'^ 

Ibogcb  In  the  nut,  sdiI  many  tinin  cu  iriiUinillir  uI'rW 

■■  Knn  Gr^uati  In  k  Po.filon/ 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(juj  or  aanq  tor  oompiew  jniunDBLion- 

HARTFORD        LOUTIOH:         HIDDUTO«l 

718  Com.  MutuH  Building                   V.  M.  C.  >.  B«lli 

Cor.  UiUi  ud  Purl  Strceu                               »  MiUn  Slr«  . 

E.  J.  WILCOX,  Martorof  Account*,      1 

DIGEST 

Biliousness 

OPTH. 

CURED  QUICKLY  and 

EflRIiY  COHHEGTIGUT  PUOBllTE  RECOfiDl 

PERMANENTLY  By  Using 

IN  3  VOLUMES 

^JcxwK.ia». 

VolMni  1  to  III.  Hsrtfonl  Olrtrlct,    IBai-nSO 

Volume  I,  an  Octavo  of  700  pages  now  nm 

AND    GIVE 

Volume  II,  in  presa;  Volume  III.  in  copy-   Th 

VIM.  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY 

conUiu  a  very  full  exhibit  of  every  estate  eoW 
in  this  District  during   115   years  so  far  as 

records  are  known   to  exist.      B^cta   volume  1 

Thej  ftlBO  relieve  DUtress  from  Byipepiia,   Ind!(re>- 
tlOQ  and  Too  Hearty  KaUng.      A  perfect  remedy 

Taata  In  the'lHoutb.  Coated  Tunicue,  Paia 

very  full  and  complete  indexes  and  referenM* 

the  original  records  and  papers.     There  is  ali 

In   the   Bide,     TOKPID    LIVKH. 

list  of  the  Probate  Districts  in  Connecticut  sti 

THEY    CLARIFY  THE    SKIN,    PURIFY  THE 

ing  the  towns  in   which  they  are   or   have  b« 

BLOOD     AND     REBULATE    THE    BOWELS 

included.     Issued  in  a  numbered  edition  liiul 

BT  ClHnilng  All  Dliordtri  Iroir    lh«  SriKni 

to   One  Thousand   Copies.     Sold  only  in  se-j 

Positively  Cure  all  DUsaiei  of  the  Stonach, 

$7.00  per  volume  net,  to  be  paid  for  and  de!iv-« 

Liver,  Kidneys,  Slok  Headache,  Con- 

as  published.     Express  37  cents  additional  iif  ? 

in  advance). 

Orders  and  remitlances  may  be  sent  to) 

FOR  SALS  AT  ALL  DBDOOIHTH 

Miles  W.  Graves,  State  Savings  Bank.   Hani' 

Two  Sixes,        lOo.  and   SSo.  a   Box 

ACVBPT    NO    8CBHTITIITB8 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  upon  applicaiii?:. 

1 

«  Meotlon  Th«  Cosn«ctiodt  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  AdyerllBera. 


PiMue  ICentloD  Tarn  ComnoTiotrr  Masaiihc  wben  p«troiiidiw  our  AdTirtlaan. 


6ie  MABAZINE  BARBAINS 

SEASON     1904»1905 


Ladies'  Koioe  Journal, 

ONE  YEAR,  $1.00 

SaMay  Evenin;  Post, 


ONE   YEAR,  $a.OO 


Our  Price, 

$2.25 

the  two 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,    1  n,.r  PrirP 

ONE  YEAH,  $2.50         1     ""'   ""«. 

y  S3.75 


or  one  of  Class  No,  4 

Connecticut  Magazine, 

ONE   YEAR,  $2.00 

or  one  of  Class  No.  4 


the  two 


TO  ALL  MAGAZINE  READERS  ^^IKd^er'sr 

enteen  years.     If  yoii  have  never  dealt  with  us  you  can  send  your  order  to  any  bank  in  this 
place  and  instruct  them  to  return  same  to  you  if  we  are  not  reliable. 


Atlantic 
Monthly 


OR 


Harper's 
Monthly 


< 


^rllh  Centarj  and  one  Clau  No.  8 S' 

^tk  Scrlbner's  and  one  Class  No.  8. . 
with  St.  Nicholas  and  one  Class  No.  S 
^rlili  BooklOTcrs  and  one  Class  No.  8 
^rith  Leslie's  Monthly  and  one  Class 

No.  8 v'«- 

with  oneClassNo  8 

with  two  Class  No.  8 

^rlih  one  Class  8  and  one  Class  No.  4. . 


Century 
Magazine 


f  ^rlth  Atlantic    Monthly   and    one 

Class  8 

^rlth  Scrlbner's  and  one  Class  8 

TTlih  St.  Nicholas  and  one  Class  8 . . . . 
^th  World's  Work  and  one  Class  8. . 
with  Leslie's  Monthly  and  one  Class 8 

irltb  one  Class K0.8 

with  two  Class  No  8 

^rlth  ono  of  8  and  one  of  4 


Connecticut 
Magazine 

OK 

Critic 

OK 

Independent 


with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 


Book1over*8  Magazine  . . . 

Art  Interchsnge 

Outfng 

Current  Literature 

Independen  t 

Coantry  Life  In  America. 

one  of  Class  8 

two  of  Class  8 

one  of  Class  4 


Country 
Life  In 
America 


''^rlth  Art  Interchange 

iprlch  Independent 

irlih  Burr  Mcintosh 

irlih  Scrlbner's 

wirh  St.  Nicholas 

with  Outlook  (New) 

^rlth  one  In  Class  8 

with  two  In  Class  8 

with  one  In  Class  4 

witli  one  In  Class  8  and  4 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 1  Year  9200 ) 

With  threeClassS 1.50( 

The  Connecticut  Magazine 1  Tear  2.00 ) 

WlthtwoClass  8 2.00i 

The  Connectlcnt  Msgazlne 1  Year  2.00 ; 

With  one  Claaa  4 8.00^ 

With  twoClass8 50^ 

The  Connectlcnt  Magazine t  Year  2.00 ) 

with  one  Clas88 H"0> 

With  one  Class  4 8.00) 


•3.50 

Air  four 

•3.00 

All  three 

The  Four 

•4.25 

All  three 


CLASS  No.  3 


Art  Student 

American  Boy 

Book-keeper  ft  Short  Cuts 

Cosmopolitan 

Bra  Magazine 

Good  Housekeeping 

Harper's  Bazaar 

House  Beautiful 


Inter-Ocean  (Weekly). 
Jr  Toilettes 


Little  Folks  (New) 

Leslie's  Monthly 

Madame 

National  Magazine 

Outdoor  Life 

Pearson's 

Philistine 

Pictorial  Review 

Recreation 

Sunset 

Success 

Table  Talk 

Technical  World 

Twentieth  Century  Hom«>. 
Youth 


CLASS  No.  4 


Art  Interchange ' 

Automobile 

Booklorers 


Burr  Mcintosh. 
Critic 


Current  Literature  . . . 

Etude 

Independent 

LIppincott's 

Out  West 

Outing , 

Review  of  Reviewers. 

Smart  Set 

Toilettes 

World's  Work 


Any  two  Class  8, 
•1.50 


Any  three, 

•3.00 
Any  four, 

*^.50 


Any  two  Class  8,  with 
one  Class  4, 

•3.25 


Any  one  Class  8,  one 
Class  4,  one  Class  1, 

•3.00 


Any  two  Class  4. 

•3.75 
Any  three, 

•5.25 

Any  one  Class  4,  with 
two  Class  8, 

•3.25 

Any  one  Class  1.  any 
one  Class  8,  any  one 
Class  4, 

•3.00 


OUR  OATALOCUE  is  now  ready  and  will,  be 
sent  yon  on  request.  It  giyes  all  the  leading  offers 
for  1905.    Ask  for  it,  we  make  no  charge  for  it. 


REFERENCE S.-Le  Boy  National  Bank,  Bank  of 
Le  Boy,  Mann  &  Companyi  or  all  leading  publish- 
ers. Our  agency  has  been  established  over  17  years. 


Address 


TIE  GRDMIIOI NIVS  &  SOeSCRIPTIOII  CO., 

LE   ROY,    CENCSEE    COUNTY,    N.    Y. 


Inc. 


Please  Mention  The  Conmecticitt  Maoazimb  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


C  R  DEXTER  &  SONS 

A.  D,  COPHN.  H.  R.  COFFIN. 

^Paper  manufacturers 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTICUT. 


makeri  of 


TWO  MILLS. 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"  Unique"  Cover  Papers. 

"Abbotsford"  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"Star"  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


e  MencloD  The  Comm 


chid  Cake  Fork,         .       .      $1.00        '        Lakewood  Bsrry  Spoon,      .      $I.2S 

iritan  Tomato  Server,      .         1.25       i       Orchid  Cold  Meat  Fork,  1.00 

Puritan  Lettuce  Fork,       .       Si. 00 


iMEON  L.  AND  George  H.  Rogers  Company 

MAN  U  FACTURERS 
HIGHEST    QUALITY    SILVER    PLATED    WARE. 


3  Market  Street, 


HARTFORD,  CONN, 


B  MenWon  The  Cossi 


"^e  ^^^tiss'W/ay  Q^ 


Incorporated. 


Manufacturers' 
Work  Solicited 


Suggestions  and 

Estimates 
Furnished 


Printers 

Olectrotypers 

Bookbinders 


ngravers 


Flat  and  Curved 
Electrotypes 


We  have  all  the  latest 
machines  for  making 
same 


RRINXING 


Advertising 
Novelties 


Wood,  Leather, 
Aluminum,  Memo 
Books,  Blotters, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


THB    LARGBST 
MANDPAeTDRBRS  OP 

Calendars 


and 


Calendar  Pads 


IN  NBW  BNGLANO. 


The  Best 
Work 


That  can  be  pro- 
duced  by  skilled 
workmen  and  up- 
to-date  machinery 


163'I69  Prhtt  Street 

I.MhV.V 'o\"    Meriden.  Conn 


Please  Mention  The  Cownkcticut   Maoazhib  when  patronlziDK  our  Adrertliers. 


LINUS  T.  FENN 

Who  sells  Fine  furniture  at  Main  &  Gold  Streets,  in 
Hartford,  is  showing  a  line  of  Choice  Antiques,  and  Re- 
productions of  Rare  Examples  of  Important  Periods  m 
Furniture,  which  will  appeal  stronglr  to  Persons  of 
Refinenoent   and  Good   Taste. 

Antique  pieces  have  been  chosen  with  Judgment, 
and  most  carefully  Restored;  ttie  Reproductions  have 
been  Faithfully  G}pied  by  our  Craftsmen,  and  Excel  b 
Richness  of  Fabric,  Correctness  of  Style,  and  Beauty 
of  Workmanship. 

Most  Dignified  and  Interesting  Examples  of  Pure, 
Classic  Colonial;  Exclusive  Empire;  and  many  otha 
tilings  of  Old  Time  Flavor,  of  a  most  Quaint  and  Inter- 
esting Individuality  as  rare  Sheffield  Plate  and  haul 
wrought   Brasses-all   sold  at  Proper  Prices. 

LINUS  T.  FENN, 

at  Main  &  Gold  Streets,  Hartford 


ILLUSTRATORS 

FOR  THE 

CONNECTICUT 
MAGAZINE 


FAHILY  AND  TOWN 

HISTORIES. 

Commercial  Work  for 
MANUFACTURERS' 

CATALOGUES  and 

BOOKLETS 

ZINC,  COPPER  and  WOOD  ENGRAVINO 
EMBOSSINQand  ELECrROTrPINC. 

Tli[  i.  PINDIR  COBP., 

m  lliii  stmt,  lirtfiri,  tm 

■  when  patroDlilDg  our  AdTertlMTB. 


WJNCHBSTBK 


H.  LELAND  &.  CO. 


crp 

OS 


CXP 
CO 

ELECTRO- 
TyPING. 


ographing        Wedding  Stationery 

ill    brmndiii,  ■nd    COPPER    PLKTE    CARDS 

Westminster  St.,  Proviiltiice,  R.  I. 

Flease  Mentloa  The  CoNNX-rtcDT  Miu 


Omo 

Dress 

Shield 


A  PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 


WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolutely  odorless  and  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisonous  chemicals  of 
any  kind.  Recommendedby  the  American 
Journal  of   Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 


OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


We  Hanufiotire 

Clocks 


Plateaux 
Candelabra 
Candlesticks 
Bronzes 

4ND   K    FULL    LINE    OF 
BAS  AND  ELECTRIC 

PORTIBLES, 
AND    ELECTRIC 

LI6HTINQ    SPECIRLTIES 

Premlnm  Goods 


The  Goodwin  &  Kintz  Co. 


A  Favorite . 


All  Over  the  World 


IF  you   anticipate   making:    plaotinss    of    Hardy-Trees    or    other    Hardy- 
Plants,  we  are  certain    that    our    Catalogfues    will    interest    yoo.       'We 
cordially    Invite    you    to  visit    our    Nursery  at    any  time,    for   we   are 
confident     that     our     many    acres    of    carefully   g;rovn    stock    and   sys~ 
tematic   way  of  handling;  our  business  will   appeal  to  you   favorably. 

THE  ELM  QTY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

EDGETOOD,  EDGETOOD   AVEPftJE,       -       -       -       NET   HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


SIDNEir  PERbtfl  BUTLER.  PmldiDt  ind  TpnignF.  E.  OSOOOD  BUTIiER.  VICI-PraiMtEit.  ERKEST  RaRTOli  BITTkER,  STCMtlP). 

Bstabtlabed  1884- 

Results,  not  Promises. 

The  Ghilds-Batler  Bosioess  Sehool 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions.      Sehool  in  session  throughout  the  yrar.      Pupils  enter  each  Monday. 
Annual  attendance  over  4^0  pupils. 

Heca  Y.  ID.  C.  R.  Bgildiog,  152  Temple  Stfeet,  Hem  Haven,  Codd. 

Fourfft  Floor, 
p.  0.  Box.  «3.  Tdsphcina.  EI*V>lor.  C«li1«ga*  FdM  fvt. 

Please  Mention  Tiik  Connbcticitt  MtoaxiHE  wliSD  paCronliliig  our  Adrertlmre. 


DECX>RATORS 

and  Dealers  in 
Metal  Gellific:s» 
Wall  Papers, 
Palnli. 


CAMERAS 

The     Bonner-Preston     Co., 

843  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn, 


Brushes^  Art 
Materials  and 
Photog^raphic 
Goods* 


uAe  Connecticut  J^^^recultural  Colle^^e 


CO  -  BDUCATIONAI, 


Starrs,   Conn. 


COLLEGE  COURSES  I  SUPPLEMENTARY 


lor  Oraduatefl  of  Hijrh 
Schools,  leading  to  the 
DepH»e,  B.S. 


Practical  and  Scientific 
Coorsefi,  for  Graduates  of 
Common  Schools,  leading 
to  Diplomas. 


WINTER  SCHOOL 

Short   Courses    for  Busy 
People. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

for  Teachers  and  Others, 
In  Nature  and  Country 
life. 


^ree  ZJuition  ""  ^ree  Sfoom  Sieni 


jfppiy  for  the  Coiie^e  Cataioffue 


h 


Sood  JJaste 
Sood  Quality 
Sood  T^alue 


in  wearaSie  m^rohantiiso  /or  mon,  women  and  oAiMron  ,  ,  .  , 


\r  PAY5 

ro  DUY 

OUR  KIND^.-^ 


J^orsfail  di 

Sioihsehiid 

OUTpaiTTBRS 


93-99  Asylum  St,, 
Hartford, 


THE  EVEMG  REGISTER 

Contains  all  the  live  local  matter  and  the 
news  of  the  world — clear,  concise  and 
correct.  Direct  wire  into  the  office.  $5.00 
per  year. 


THE  WEEKLY  REGISTER 

Now  in  its  28th  year,  is  improving  week 
by  week.  It  is  the  paper  for  the  surround- 
ing country.     Only  $1.00  per  year. 


JOB    PRINTING         Done  in  an  up-to-date  style,  and  equal  to 

that  of  the   best  city  offices  in   Connecticut. 


THE  TORRISGTON  PRINTING  COMPANY 

253    WATER    ST.,    TORRINGXON,    CONN. 
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The  Best  Coffee  can 
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miss  plan  used  in 
some  households; 

but 
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Regal  Shoes  come  straight  from  the  Tannery  to  you  with  but  one 
handling.  This  R^al  short  cut  saves  you  four  distinct  profits,  bring- 
ing you  the  h^hest  grade  of  shoe  service  in  the  world  for  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  wonderful  shoe 
values  R^al  customers  receive.  Under  the  R^al  system  we  are 
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Capital,    . 

Assets, 

Surplus,  . 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders. 

Reinsurance  Reserve,  . 

Losses  Paid  since  Organization, 


$2,000,000.00 
7.341,884.91 
1,742,346.17 
3,742,346.17 
3,070,611.96 

53,972,773.70 


AGENTS   EVERYWHERE 

Time   Tried    and    Fire   Tested 


"The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America" 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants,  Gold 
and  Silver  Smiths,  Stationers  and 
Dealers   in   Artistic  Merchandise, 


Information  for  Purchasers 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  and  incur  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

The  standard  of  TiflFany  &  Co.'s  wares  is  never 
permitted  to  vary.  No  rule  in  their  establish- 
ment is  more  rigidly  adhered  to 

Their  prices  are  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  workmanship  and  a  quality 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  house 

The  minimum  quality  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 
jewelry  is  14-karat  gold 

All  their  watches  and  rich  tewelry  are  mounted 
in  18-karat  gold 

All  their  silverware  is  of  English  sterling 
quality,  925/1000  ffne 

Mail  Orders 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  facilities  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Mail  Order  Department.  Upon 
advice  as  to  requirements  and  limits  of  price, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  forward  promptly  photo- 
graphs, cuts  or  careful  descriptions  of  what 
their  stock  affords 


Tiffany  k  Co. 
especially  invite 
a  comparison 
of  their  prices 


The  Tiffany 
1905  Blue  Book 

will  be  sent 
to  intending 
purchasers 
without  charge. 

This  catalogue 
contains 

no  Illnstrations. 

It  is  a  compact 
little  volume  of 
490  pages,  with 
concise  descriptions, 
and  range  of 
prices  of  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Bronzes, 
Porcelains  and 
Glass  suitable 
for  wedding 
presents  or 
other  gifts 


Tiffany  k  Co. 
are  strictly 
retailers. 

They  do  not 
employ  a^rents 
or  sell  their 
wares  throusfh 
other  dealers 


Union  Square  New  York 
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CUT  GLASS  is  not  a  luxury 
nowadays — it's    an  essen- 
tial.      As    important    as 
silver,  bric-a-brac,  rugs — any  of 
the   twentieth    century   joys   of 
living. 

Cut  glass  is  always  of  value 
— no  matter  how  long  you  may 
use  it.  It  has  a  standard  of  its 
own  that  makes  it  as  safe  to  buy 
as  gold  bonds. 

And  it  is  always  in  good  taste 
— always  acceptable  as  a  gift- 
always  carries  with  it  a  warm 
place  in  one's  heart  for  the  donor. 

Our  cut  glass  store  is  not  a 
discovery — rather  a  development. 
We  have  been  planning  it  for 
years — studying  goods  and  mak- 
ers. Now  we  are  ready  to  show 
the  largest  and  choicest  collec- 
tion in  Connecticut. 

And  while  showing  favorable 
contrasts  in  designs — the  con- 
trast in  prices  will  be  still  more 
fevorable. 
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IMPORTANT     LITERARY;     ANNOUNCEMENT 


EDITION  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY  EXHAUSTED— ORDER  TO-DAY 


A 


**** 


PTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TION. FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON  HAS  COMPLETED 
HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  QOVERNORS  OF 
CONNECTICUT  AND  WILL  BE  ENGAGED  DURING  THE 
NEXT  FEW  WEEKS.  WITH  AN  ASSISTING  STAFF  OF 
I  HISTORICAL    AUTHORITIES,    IN    VERIFYING    EVERY 

'  HISTORICAL    FACT    IN    THE     EXTENSIVE    COMPILATION.     TO 

TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  FROM  THOUSANDS  OF  OLD 
DOCUMENTS  HAS  BEEN  A  TREMENDOUS  UNDERTAKING. 
WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES  AND 
HISTORICAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  THE  WORK  WILL  NOW  BE 
PERMANENTLY  COLLECTED  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUME  OF  ABOUT  350  PAGES.  | 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND  EXCLUSIVE  REPRQ. 
DUCTIONS  FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL.  PRINTED  ON  ANTIQUE 
LAID  PAPER.  AND  BOUND  IN  DURABLE  ART  CLOTH  COVERS  WITH  TITLE  IK 
GOLD.  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION  WILL  BE  LIMITED,  NUMBERED.  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TED BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  WHICH  HAVE 
REQUESTED  ITS  PUBLICATION,  AND  TO  A  FEW  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  PAT-  , 
RONS  OF  THE  WORK  BY  SIGNIFYING  THEIR  INTEREST  IMMEDIATELY.  BEFORE  ' 
GOING  TO  PRESS  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  THAT  A  LIST  OP  1000  PATRONS  BE 
REGISTERED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION.  THE  PATRON  LIST  WILL  BE  COM- 
POSED OF  THOSE  WHO  VALUE  THE  LITERARY  DIGNITY  AND  HISTORICAL  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  SUCH  A  COMPILATION  AS  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND 
DESIRE  IT  AS  A  VOLUME  OF  REFERENCE  IN  THEIR  LIBRARIES.  THEY  ARE  IN 
NO  WAY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FINANCIERING  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING  BUT  ] 
MERELY  BECOME  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  BOOK  UPON  PUBLICATION  AT  A  LOW 
PRICE,  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  OF  GUARANTEED  SALES.  ' 
READ  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY.  NO  CASH  IS  REQUIRED  AND  NO 
ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED.  ALL  THAT  IS  DESIRED  IS  A  SIGNIFYING  OF 
YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE. 

WE  RESERVE   RIOHT  TO  CANCEL  YOUR  ORDER  IP  IT  COMES  TOO  LATB 


CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  New  Havkn,  Conn. 

Appreciating  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  compilation  entitled  The 
GovKENORS  ov  CoNKECTicuT.  tbc  UDderGigned  desires  to  register  as  a  patron  oC  tbe  first  official  edition 
as  above  described  to  the  extent  only  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume  upon  pnblication  and  At' 
liirery  at  the  exceptionally  low  coal  (considering  the  labor  involved  and  the  historical  valne  of  the 
work)  of  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  aad  acceptance  of  the  volume. 

Number  of  Copies 


FILL     ABOVE     BLANK     TODAY  —  NO     CASH      REQUIRED 


HE     GOVERNORS    OF    CONNECTICUT 


!   ONLY    OPPICrAL  COLLBCTION   OF   PRINTS   AND   PORTRAITS   OP  THE   MSN   WHOM  THE  PBOFLB  OF 

COUKBCTICUT  HATE  DISTENGUISHBD  BY  BLECTIHO  THBH  TO  THB  HiaHKST  HONOR  IN  THE 

COMMONWEALTB  WILL  BE  PRB8EKTBD  IN  FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON'S 

OOVBRNORS   OP   CONNBCTICUT 

SEND  TOtTR  ORDER  BY  NEXT  UAIL— NOW  AT  PRESS 
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OOTomor  of  CoanacUout  lasS-UW— PopDlmrlf  Known  u  Coi 


OLD      ONLY      BY      SUBSCRIPTION  —  EDITION      LIMITED 


NUMBER  2  SECOND  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  VOLUME  IX 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Connecticut  in  its  various 
phases  of  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Published  in  four  books  to  the  annual  volume.  Following  is  a  list  of  con- 
tents in  this  edition,  generously  illustrated,  and  ably  written.  Editorial 
department  in  Cheney  Tower,  926  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  depart- 
ment at  671-679  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 


Art  Cover— Among  the  Pinnacles — Painting  by  Louis  Ransom,  formerly  of  Hartford. 
Frontispiece— Man  Think  for  Thyself — Sonnet    .  .      rev.  danisl  hugh  vbrdbr        206 

of  Waterbury 

Is  the  ^orld  Growing  Better 207 

The  Outlook  is  Full  of  Promise        .  rt.  rkv.  chauncby  b.  brbwstrr,  d.d.        208 

(Episcopal)  of  Hartford 

We  Stand  on  the  Threshold  of  a  New  Social  World         rev.  w alter  j.  shanlbv        209 

(Catholic)  of  Hartford 

Education  Binds  All  Mankind  into  a  Union  rabbi  mbyer  elkin  of  Hartford        210 

(Hebrew) 
Never  Was  Individual  Life  Sweeter  and  Nobler   rev.  william  s.  morgan,  ph.d.         212 

( Uii  i  tarian )  of  Derby 

Acquainted  with  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Life  rev.  Richmond  fisk.  d.d.        213 

(Universalist)  of  Middletown 

Religion  Will  be  more  Rational  and  Cheerful    rev.  azel  washburn  hazen,  d.d.         213 

(Congregational)  of  Middletown 

The  Way  to  the  Triumph  of  Righteousness    .        .        .         rev.  w.  a.  richard        214 

(Methodist)  of  New  Haven 

The  Dominion  of  Intelligence  and  Conscience      rev.  john  golem  an  adams,  d.d.         216 

(Universalist)  of  Hartford 

Good  Will  Finally  Win  Over  All  Forms  of  Evil  rev.  Arthur  h.  goodenough,  d.d.         218 

(Methodist)  of  Bristol 

We  Are  Passing  Through  a  Period  of  Transition       rev.  gborge  m.  stone,  d.d.         219 

(Baptist)  of  Hartford 

O  Thouy  Enthroned— Sonnet  rev.  daniel  hugh  verder  of  Waterbury        220 

Young  Men  Molders  of  Future  Sentiment       .        .        .      rev.  aetius  b.  crooks        221 

(African)  of  Hartford 

Advancing  Civilization  Observes  a  Growth     .        .        .        rev.  r.  a.  ashworth        322 

(Baptist)  ofMeriden 

Obedience  to  the  Great  Commandments  .        .        rev.  w.  g.  Andrews,  d.d.         223 

(Episcopal)  of  Guilford 

The  ^ork  of  Education flavel  s.  luther.'ph.d..  ll.d.  225 

President  of  Trinity  College 

The  Age  of  Agricultural  Science Theodore  sbdgwick  gold  232 

of  West  Cornwall 

The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale dr.  Frederick  h.  williams  236 

of  Bristol 

Country  Life  in  Connecticut — Seven  Photographic  Reproductions 237 

Springtime 237 

The  Old  Mill  in  the  Woods 238 

The  Gorge  Thro*  Which  Flows  the  Housatonic  River 239 

An  Old  Homestead  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley 204 

The  Passing  of  the  Mill  at  West  Granbjr 241 

A  Summer  Scene  on  the  Farmington  River 242 

The  Brook  in  the  Woodland  at  Robertsville  243 

The  Foreigner  in  New  England rev.  jobl  s.  ivbs        244 

Fourteen  illustrations  from  photographs   Sec.  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut 

Application  made  for  entry  as  second  class  matter  ai  New  Haren,  Connecticut. 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  2  COVERING  MONTHS  OF  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE  VOLUME  IX 

Pablication  dates  1905:  Book  I,  Volume  IX,  was  issued  January  i,  and 
included  first  quarter,  months  of  January,  February  and  March — Book  II  (here- 
with) second  quarter,  includes  months  of  April,  May  and  June — Book  III  will 
be  issued  July  i,  and  includes  third  quarter,  months  of  July,  August  and 
September — Book  IV  will  be  issued  October  i ,  and  includes  fourth  and  last 
quarter  of  year  1905,  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  closing 
Volume  IX. 
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My  Convoy — Poem anna  j.  granniss  of  Plainville  257 

Caricatures  of  the  Puritaos— Four  drawings 258 

Grotesqrue  loscriptioiis  in  GocTs  Acre fredbrica  craft  diamond  262 

Prom  Summer  Sojourn  in  Milford 

Ltgtod  and  Literature margarrt  scoville  dorman  269 

Ten  iUustrations  from  photographs 

Connecticut  Artlsti  and  Their  ^ork— Six  reproductions 279 

A  Forest  Walk daniel  f.  wentworth  279 

Autumn  Morning daniel  f.  wentworth  280 

The  Old  Love  Lane daniel  f.  wentworth  281 

The  Old  Lighthouse  at  New  Haven  Harbor    .  Gardner  a.  reckard  282 
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The  Closing  Hour  of  Day Gardner  a.  reckard  284 

Along  the  Way — Poem harold  Arnold  w alter  285 

The  Last  of  the  Beechers 286 

I  Memories  On  My  Eighty-Third  Birthday  Isabella  beech er  hooker  287 

Seven  iUustrations  of  Hartford 

II  The  Home  Life  of  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker    .        .  ella  burr  mcmanus  299 

of  Hartford 

III  Appreciation francis  trevrlyan  miller  302 

At  QoBt  of  Day  I  Knelt— Sonnet  Howard  Arnold  Walter  of  New  Britain  307 

Mark  Twain—His  Autobiography — Two  drawings 309 

The  Pofwer  of  Song  in  American  Life  .  francis  e.  Howard  of  Bridgeport  313 

Customs  of  Burying  the  Dead    mary  l.  d.  ferris,  Former  Editor  of  the  American  Author  317 

Succes — Poem Katharine  gilman  grou  318 

The  Development  of  Man^s  Great  Brain  edw.  anthony  spitzka,  m.d.  379 

Illustrated  with  six  charts  Member  faculty  Columbia  University 

The  Growing  of  Tobacco  in  Connecticot e.  h.  jenkins.  ph.d.  336 

Director  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven 
Illustrations  from  photographs 

Pastoral  Reverie John  h.  guernsey  348  I 

of  Waterbury  ! 

Bridg^ort— A  Story  of  Progress    Illustrations  from  photographs,     julian  h.  sterling  349  i 

Portraits  of  DittinguiBhcd  Sons  of  Connectictft 384  1 

Coonecticist^s  Public  Library  Buiidingi 386 

Acliievements  of  a  Connectictft  Sctflptor  (Paul  Bartlett)  .    Herbert  randall  389 

Four  illustrations  from  photographs  of  Hartford  I 

The  Hive  of  the  Averys m abel  cassine  holman  395 

Four  illustrations  of  Saybrook 

Qrdinatioii  Service  of  a  Century  Ago judge  martin  h.  smith  403 

of  Suffield 

Nomenclature  of  Connectictft  Families '  joel  n.  eno,  a.m.  of  New  Haven  406 

Studies  in  Ancestry— Genealogical—Department  Conducted  by  c.  l.  n.  camp  413 

of  New  Haven 

Heredity lovell  hall  of  Middletown  427 

SUBSCRIPTION  $2.00  A  VOLUME  SINGLE  NUMBERS  50  CENTS 

Addrets  ixuuia^crlpc  to  Tiie  Conneotlcat  Magazine  Company,  Hartford,  Gonneetlcuc— Address  all  business  communications 
to  publication  office  at  New  Haven,  Connectlcat— CopTrlgbt  lw6~By  Tbe  Connecticut  Magazine  Company 


Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in  per* 
manent  form  the  various  phases  of  History,  Literature,  Art,  Science,  Genius,  Industry  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  maintenance  of  the  honorable  record  which  this  State  has  attained -For 
this  commendable  purpose  the  undersigned  are  associated  as  members  of  the  re-organized 
Connecticut  Magazine  Company,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  home  patriotic. 

GEORGE  V.  SMITH.  President 

HERBERT  RANDALL.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 

EDWARD  O.  DORMAN.  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

FRANCIS  T.  MILLER.  Secretary 

EDWARD  B.  EATON,  Field  Manager  and  Member  Board  of  Directors 

Hartford,  Connecticut  New  York  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Editorial  Offices  Foreign  Advertising  Business  Offices 
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Co. ;  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Betts,  former  Insurance  Commissioner ;  Dr.  Gurdon  W.  Russell,  Park 
Commissioner;  Henry  T.  Blake,  president  Park  Commissioners,  New  Haven;  John  G.  Root. 
ex-Mayor  of  Hartford;  Daniel  R.  Howe,  sec'y  and  treas.  Hartford  Street  Railway  Co. ;  Frank 
C.  Sumner,  sec'y  and  treas.  Hartford  Trust  Co. ;  Francis  H.  Richards.  Patent  Attorney ;  Car- 
not  O.  Spencer,  School  Fund  Commissioner;  Hon.  Henry  Roberts,  Governor  of  Conn. ;  Joseph 
G.  Woodward,  historian  Conn.  Soc.  Sons  of  Am.  Rev. ;  Heirs  Judge  D wight  Loomis,  ex- 
Associate  Judge  Supreme  Court  of  Errors;  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  Park  Commissioner  Hart- 
ford, Commissioner  of  Sculpture;  Mary  Elizabeth  Wright  Smith,  vice-president  at  laige, 
Connecticut  Woman's  Suffrage  Association ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt,  president  Connecticut  Brancxh 
Womans  Auxiliary  Board  of  Missions;  James  J.  Goodwin,  vice-president  Conn.  Historical 
Society;  Lewis  E.  Stanton,  president,  Hartford  Bar  Library  Association;  estate  Henry  C. 
Robinson.  John  T.  Robinson  and  Henry  S.  Robinson;  Joseph  H.  King,  president  American 
National  Bank;  D wight  C.  Kilboum,  clerk  of  courts,  Litchfield  County;  Eli  Whitney,  presi- 
dent New  Haven  Water  Co. ;  P.  Henry  Woodward,  former  secretary  Hartford  Board  of 
Trade;  Francis  R.  Cooley,  banker;  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  vice-president  -^tna  National  Bank; 
Samuel  E.  Elmore,  president  Connecticut  River  Banking  Co. ;  Thomas  J.  Boardman.  presi- 
dent Wm.  Boardman  &Sons  Co. ;  William  Newnham  Carlton,  librarian  Trinity  College;  J udg^e 
Edwin  B.  Gager,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court:  Theodore  Lyman,  Attorney  at  law;  Kate  E. 
Gris wold,  publisher  Profitable  Advertising;  Richard  O.  Cheney,  vice-president  State  Board 
of  Trade ;  Henry  S.  Goslee,  Attorney  at  Law ;  Ernest  B.  Ellsworth.  Attorney  at  Law :  William 
H.  Richmond,  B.  M.  Des  Jardins,  H.  Phelps  Arms,  Charles  W.  Frey,  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  S, 
Porter,  Herbert  Randall,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Forrest,  Hon.  Stephen  Walkley,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dimock, 
Edwin  Stanley  Welles.  Charles  E.  Thompson,  Franklin  Clark.  Mary  B.  Brainard,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Farrell,  E.  J.  Carroll,  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller. Edward  B.  Eaton.  Hon.  Stiles  Judson,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Eno  Wood,  Dr.  Henry  Putnam  Steams,  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Hicks,  Edwin  Cone 
Hunt,  A.  H.  Randell,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Beach,  William  F.  J.  Boardman,  Howard  C.  Buck, 
Daniel  D.  Bidwell,  The  Smith-Linsley  Co. ;  Geo.  V.  Smith. 
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The  Connecticut  Quarterly }  four  numbers.    Out  of  print. 

The  Connecticut  Quarterly  i    four  numbers.    $3.00  complete.     Single  copies,  Nos.  I  and  2,  50 

cents  each)  Nos.  3  and  4»  $1*00  each. 
The  Connecticut  Quarterly ;  four  numbers.    $3.00  complete.    Single  copies,  75  cents  each. 
The  Connecticut  Quarterly ;   four  numbers.    $3.00  complete.      Single  copies,  Nos.  I  and  2,  50 

cents  each ;  Nos.  3  and  4*  $1-00  each. 
The  Connecticut  Magazine  i    twelve  numbers.    $2.00  complete.     Single  copies,  10  cents  each, 

except  No.  8,  which  is  $1.00. 
The  Connecticut  Magazine  i    seven  numbers.     $2.00  complete.     Single  copies,  20  cents  each, 

except  No.  6,  which  is  $1.00. 
The  Connecticut  Magazine  i  five  numbers  (four  issues).    $2.00  complete.    Single  copies,  Nos.  I 

and  2,  25  cents  each  i  Nos.  3,  4  ^^nd  5,  75  cents  each. 
The  Connecticut  Magazine;  four  numbers.    $2.00  complete.    Single  copies,  50  cents  each. 
The  Connecticut  Magazine.    $2.00  complete  (current  year).    Four  numbers,  January,  April,  July, 

October.    50  cents  each. 
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Announcement  of  Prizes 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  offered  in  the 
January  number  are  as  foflows: 

FIRST  PRIZE,  .  •  .  MRS*  HOLT,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
SECOND  PRIZE,  ♦  ♦  MISS  DURRIE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
THIRD  PRIZE,  .        .       MR.  VOORHEES,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  Competition 

opens  April  1st  and  closes  June  1 0th 
FIRST  PRIZE,         ....        $50.00  In  Cash 
SECOND  PRIZE,    ....  20.00 

THIRD  PRIZE,       ....  10.00 

FOUR  PRIZES  OF         .        .        .  5.00 


it 


The  CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  is  the  best  State  PubUca- 
tion.    We  have  many  letters  from  the  best  of  judges  telUngf  us  this. 

There  are  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  homes  in 
Connecticut  that  should  receive  this  Magazine  who  do  not. 

Every  Connecticut  family  that  has  our  State  and  its  interest  at 
heart  cannot  afford  to  be  dependant  on  the  libraries  for  a  copy* 

For  this  reason  it  is  easy  to  get  subscriptions. 

For  this  reason  also,  we  will  give  to  the  one  sending  us  the  most 
paid  subscriptions  for  Vol.  iz  before  June  tOth,  1905,  the  first  prize. 

For  the  second  and  third  most,  the  second  and  third  prizes. 

The  winners  being  announced  in  the  next  issue,  which  will 
appear  about  July  first,  and  the  prizes  awarded  on  that  day. 

BESIDES  THIS  a  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to  you  for 
each  subscription  you  procure. 

Write  today  for  specific  instructions  to  the  Subscription  Depart- 
ment Business  Office,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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MAN!    THINK    FOR    THYSELF 

SONNET    BY    DANIEL   HUGH    VERDER 

BE   NOT  a  slave  to  what  another  may  think, 
Think  for  thyself  and  let  thy  reason  rule; 
Be  thou  the  workman,  not  the  workman's  tool. 
Then  shalt  thou  manly  be  and  calmly  drink 
Of  freedom's  sparkling  nectar,  God-like  gift; 
Then  Phoebus'  smile  will  penetrate  the  mist, 
Then  murky,  dismal  clouds  will  higher  lift 
And  every  flower  with  fragrance  sweet  be  kissed. 

Too  many,  oh  too  many  in  fetters  are 

Weighed  down  by  foul  convention's  filthy  rust; 

'Tis  only  fear  that  keeps  them  from  the  truth. 

So  while  thy  muscles  are  strong,  and  hale  thy  youth, 

Let  naught  of  cowardice  thy  manhood  mar; 

Soil  not  thy  life  by  groveling    in  the  dust. 
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T$  (be  (Uorld  Qrowing  Better 
(Ubat  Does  tbe  future  Portend 

l)€R€  m  among  n$  thm  wHb  a 
confiaence  in  fbe  Tnfinife  Principle 
ana  a  faitb  in  onr  fellow  men 
wbo  benepe  ibaf  Hll  Cblngs  bappen  for  tbe 
most  000(1.  Cbere  are  fbose  wifb  a  listen- 
ing ear  for  every  man's  consclentions  con- 
viction, and  a  willingness  to  lend  a  belping 
band  to  all  tbat  portends  tbe  bettering  of  life 

OC  long  since  we  briefly  talked  of 
tbe  men  wbo  Blazed  tbe  Patb  for 
eioilization-tbe  Indian;  tben  we 
spoke  of  tbe  men  wbo  €ame  and  Saw  tbe 
Opportnnity-tbe  Dntcb;  in  onr  last  discus- 
sion we  tarried  over  tbe  qualities  of  tbe 
men  wbo  found  tbe  OPork  to  Do  and  Did 
Tt-tbe  Puritans;  and  now  let  us  barken 
Intently  to  tbe  men  wbo  Rokl  tbe  Crust 
and  Appreciate  its  Kesponsibilities-tbe 
Contemporary  American    ^    ^    ^ 


"THE    OUTLOOK    IS   FULL   OF    PROMISE" 

BY 

'  RT.  REV.  CHAUNCEY  B.  BREWSTER,  D.D. 

BISHOP    OF    THE    DIOCBSB    OF    CONNECTICUT    OF    THE    PROTESTANT 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

I  SURELY  believe  the  world  is  growing  better.  I  believe 
there  never  were  so  many  men  as  now  trying  to  live  a 
clean  and  helpful  life  of  service  to  others.  So  far  as 
my  observation  and  information  go,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  never  was  a  time  before  when  in  our  colleges  so  many 
young  men  were  interested  in  doing  good,  so  intent  upon 
serving  the  world  for  His  sake  and  carrying  His  truths  to 
those  who  know  them  not.     The  outlook  is  full  of  promise. 


•'WE    STAND    ON    THE     THRESHOLD    OF    A    NEW 

SOCIAL   WORLD" 


BY 


REV.  WALTER  J,  SHANLEY 

MSMBBK  BOARD  OF  CONSULTORS  OF  THB  DIOCESE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


YOU  ask  if  I  think  that  the 
world  is  growing  better.  It 
is  growing  better  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  time  when 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  count- 
ed battles  and  marders  and  slaugh- 
ters, and  those  great  successful  rob- 
beries called  conquests  as  the  true 
source  of  distinction,  and  the  proper 
title  to  general  esteem. 

We  lire  in  a  better,  a  holier  world, 
which  honors  the  victories  of  mind, 
the  battles  of  patience  and  ingen- 
uity, the  conquests  made  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  the  inroads  upon  vice 
and  ignorance,  the  glorious  peaceful 
com^uests  of  religion  and  science. 

Past  ages,  however,  exercised  vir- 
tues  in  which  we  are  found  want- 
ing— ^the  spirit  of  faith  which  sees 
beyond  our  low  material  horizon  a 
world  of  love  and  harmony ;  a  spirit- 
ual sense  which  enables  man  to  see 
in  the  system  of  existing  things 
something  beyond  the  crass  and 
grossly  visible  world  of  matter;  a 
contempt  for  mere  material  comfort 
and  perfection  which  cannot  satisfy 
the  tremendous  desires  of  the  heart, 
whose  final  haven  is  far  and  away 
beyond  the  world  of  sense ;  an  habit- 
ual dwelling  in  the  future  which 
weans  men  from  too  absorbing  an 
attachment  to  the  present  and  cuts 
at  the  very  root  of  selfishness;  a 
scorn  for  material  riches  and  a  de- 
votion to  the  things  of  the  mind, 
which  checks  the  development  of 
those  awful  inequalities  that  need- 
lessly disfigure  our  human  society. 
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We,  in  this  country,  are  equipped 
with  all  that  can  assure  us  the 
highest  pinnacle  in  the  temple  of 
national  fame.  We  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  social  world,  like 
the  young  barbarian  nations  of 
Europe,  with  the  difference  that 
they  were  ignorant  and  brutal, 
whilst  we  are  intelligent  and  re- 
fined ;  they  were  subject  creatures 
of  nature,  whilst  we  have  in  a  sense 
yoked  and  harnessed  nature  for  our 
service.  And  yet,  unless  this  mag- 
nificent modern  national  life  become 
informed  by  a  spirit  of  faith,  unless 
the  unseen,  the  intangible,  the 
ideal  forces  which  flow  free  from 
that  gift  of  God,  permeate  our 
social  and  political  being,  we  shall 
not  live,  or  we  shall  fall  short  of 
that  good,  to  which  we  are  called. 
Unless  we  open  our  minds  to  the 
highest  Christian  idealism,  and  rec- 
ognize more  practically  our  common 
fraternity;  unless  we  protect  the 
virtue  of  the  family  which  is  the 
unit  of  morality,  by  casting  out  the 
demon  of  divorce  and  kindred  evil 
agencies,  we  shall  not  round  out  our 
destinies,  but  fall  by  the  wayside, 
and  in  our  ruin  point  a  moral  to 
spme  future  republic  of  New  Zea- 
land or  the  East  Indies,  or  some 
United  States  of  Asia. 

There  is  no  true  culture  without 
religion,  and  no  civilization  can 
long  endure  which  does  not  recog- 
nize God,  and  our  human  duties 
toward  Him  as  Creator,  Provider 
and  Preserver. 
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**EDUCATION  BINDS   ALL  MAN 
KIND  INTO  A  UNION" 


BY 


RABBI   MEYER   ELKIN 


OF  THE  OONGREGATION  BKTH  ISRAEL  OF  HARTFORD 


O  you  believe  the  world  is 
growing  better  and  why?" 
I  conscientiously  believe 
the  world  is  growing  bet- 
ter ill  its  feelings  and  actions  as  to 
true  humanity.  Its  charities  to  the 
poor,  its  sympathies  for  the  suffer- 
ers either  from  bodily  ailments,  or 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  mind ; 
its  social  intercourse,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  nationality;  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  different 
types  of  humanity — ^are  all  in  ad- 
'vance  of  former  ages.  While  among 
the  Greeks,  even  in  their  most 
brilliant  epochs  of  poetry  and  phil- 
osophy, the  stranger  was  treated  as 
a  barbarian;  and  not  less  so  later 
on  among  the  Romans — mankind  is, 
in  our  days,  gradually  becoming 
cosmopolitan  in  its  regard  and  treat- 
ment of  the  different  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  General  education  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  nexus 
that  binds  all  mankind  into  a  union 
is  principally  to  be  accredited  with 
this  happy  advance! 

II 


«• 


Do  you  believe  that  the  Puritan 
faith  is  being  obliterated  in  this 
state?"  Dear  sir,  I  am  a  rabbi 
— that  is,  a  teacher  of  the  truths  of 
Judaism,  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
rash  in  me  to  pronounce  on  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  sect.  But  candor 
dictates  to  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  faith  of  the  Puritans — ^that 
is,  their  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of 
their  cause  and  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  their  belief — will  never 
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die  out  in  this  state  of  ours!  To 
their  prejudices,  however,  I  would 
'  gladly  preach  the  funeral  sermon, 
and  in  a  thorough  Christian  style, 
too. 

Ill 

**What  do  you  think  of  present 
moral  conditions  in  Connecticut, 
spiritual,  political  or  social?"  The 
moral  condition  of  our  beloved 
state,  I  think  to  be  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  New  England  people 
do,  as  a  rule,  know  how  to  behave ; 
but  neither  dare  we  mistake  their 
conduct  as  being  perfect.  As  an 
aggregate  it  can  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced  as  on  the  ascent  Socially, 
however,  they  are  somewhat  angu- 
lar ;  feeling,  perhaps,  proud  as  the 
descendants  of  the  first  comers  to 
oar  beloved  America!  Well,  I  per- 
sonally look  upon  it  as  an  innocent 
and  pardonable  pride ! 

Your  question  as  to  the  future  of 
religion;  Man  is  by  his  very  endow- 
ments intended  for  religion.  Reli- 
gion— that  is,  belief  in  a  Divine 
Creator,  as  also  the  belief  in  man  as 
being  spiritually  made  in  God's  own 
image,  hence  immortal — will  live 
through  aU  the  ages  the  world  may 
last! 


IV 

•'Do  you  believe  that  creeds  are 
passing,  and  that  the  denomina- 
tions are  gaining  or  waning?*'  With 
the  further  advance  of  knowledge 
and  education,  creeds  are  bound  to 
fall!  True  religion  is  divine  in 
nature ;  cf eeds  and  ceremonies  are 
the  inventions  of  man.  What  is 
divine  on  earth  is  bound  to  endure. 
God  has  implanted  into  man  a  de- 
sire to  know  his  Creator,  and  this 
desire,  being  of  divine  planting,  will 
last  as  long  as  man  lasts  on  earth. 
The  means,  as  creeds  and  cere- 
monies, to  bring  man  near  to  his 
God  and  Creator,  are  but  of  human 
make,  thought  out  at  different  times 
by  well-meaning  but  fallible  men ; 
and  as  man  advances  in  thought, 
these  creeds  and  *  ceremonies,  will 
and  must  either  entirely  depart  or 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changing 
mode  of  thinking.  Hence  I  hold 
that  denominations  will  gradually 
wane  away,  and  all  mankind  will, 
in  accordance  with  the  utterances 
of  holy  prophecy,  come  to  acknowl- 
edge God  as  One,  and  His  name 
as  One! 


/^^u.'^M?k. 


^^NEVER   WAS   INDIVIDUAL   LIFE   SWEETER 

AND    NOBLER" 


BY 

REV.   WILLIAM   S.    MORGAN,    Ph.D. 

8TATB  SBCRBTARY  FOR  THK  UVITARIAN  CHURCHES  OF  CONICXCTICUT 


1MOST  thoroughly  believe  the 
world  is  growing  better  in 
knowledge,  human  helpfulness, 
civilization  and  morals.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  will  admit 
that  the  world  is  waxing  in  material 
interests  and  intellectual  discipline 
but  waning  in  its  ethical  conscious- 
ness and  practice.  Yet  He  that 
'  sighs  for  the  ethical  life  of  decadent 
Rome,  of  Mary's  England  or  of  the 
Prance  of  Louis  JXIV,  fails  to  ap- 
preciate that  our  lines  have  fallen 
in  pleasant  places.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  the  public 
conscience  more  sensitive;  never 
was  individual  life  sweeter  and 
nobler.  There  are  things  enough 
to  sicken  any  soul.  The  world  is 
not  perfect.  It  is  in  the  making, 
and  is  gradually  and  surely  climb- 
ing to  higher  ethical  planes. 

The  faith  of  the  Puritans  as  a 
system  of  belief  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  We  need,  however,  their 
sublime  conception  of  duty  and  of 
the  higher  demands  of  the  life  of 
the  spirit. 

Creeds,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flux of  modern  knowledge,  are 
being  explained  out  of  existence  by 
those  who  pretend  to  believe  in 
them,  and  are  discarded  altogether 
by  any  person  who  wishes  to  be  in 
touch  with  scientific  thought  and 
feels  his  vision  of  truth  enlarging 
with  his  growing  experience. 


Conservatism  in  religious  think- 
ing is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  but  we  are 
in  the'  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

The  religion  of  the  future — and, 
willy-nilly,  the  signs  of  the  times 
demand  it — will  be  a  happy  mar* 
riage  between  the  most  rigid  scien- 
tific attitude  and  the  most  reverent 
and  appreciative  spirit  for  all  that 
is  divine  in  life.  Then  men  and 
women  shall  realize  that  there  is  in 
this  world — 

*  'A  motioif  and  a  spirit  that  impels     " 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

The  great  facts  of  religion  shall 
be  actual  possession.  The  universe 
shall  be  a  book  of  revelation.  All 
good  books  shall  be  inspired  bibles. 
Belief  in  the  miraculous  shall  give 
place  to  that  in  universal  law. 
Plans  of  salvation  shall  disappear; 
character  alone  is  all  sufficient  to 
save.  The  church  must  turn  its 
vision  from  the  future  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  must  help  make  the  earth 
a  garden  of  the  Lord.  It  must 
hasten  the  day  when  disease  and 
crime  shall  disappear.  Religion 
shall  be  most  rational,  human  and 
helpful.  It  will  allow  each  man  to 
formulate  his  creed  according  to 
the  grammar  of  his  individuality  and 
it  will  harness  all  human  forces  in 
the  cause  of  righteousness. 


"ACQUAINTED    WITH    THE    LAWS    OF     NATURE 

AND    OF    LIFE" 


BY 


REV.   RICHMOND   FISK,    D.D. 

UNIVBmSAUST  CLERGYMAN  AT  MIDDLBTOWN,   CONNECTICUT 


I  BELIEVE  the  world  is  growing 
better,  because  an  extended 
survey  of  past  history  of  human 
relations  contrasted  with  pres- 
ent, shows  clearly  that  the  latter 
are  ethically  a  marked  advance  over 
any  period  of  the  past;  because  the 
present  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  life  and 
more  obedient  to  such  laws — politi- 
cally, socially,  spiritually,  physi- 
cally; because  there  are  more  lovers 
and  seekers  of  truth,  justice,  peace, 
mutual  service,  benevolence  and 
brotherhood  the  world  over  in  the 
aggregate,  than  in\  any  ten  cen- 
turies prior  to  1800  A.  D. 

I  do  not  believe  Puritanism  is 
being  obliterated  so  much  as  it  is 
being,  or  has  already  been,  trans- 
formed.    I  believe  creeds  are  pass- 


ing, but  passing  because  faith, 
hope,  love  and  knowledge  grow 
from  more  to  more,  and  because 
ethical  conceptions  of  God  and  the 
soul  have  approached  nearer  ^  the 
standard  raised  by  Jesus. 

I  believe  denominations  are,  on 
the  whole,  holding  their  own,  losing 
here,  gaining  there,  but  that  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  intensely 
feeling  the  strain  and  difficulties 
incident  to  an  age  of  transition  in 
both  faith  and  economics. 

I  think  the  future  of  religion  as 
the  expression  of,  or  name  for,  the 
faith,  hope  and  love  of  man  for 
God  and  his  fellow  man,  was  never 
so  promising  as  in  1905.  What  its 
organic  forms  and  their  varieties  may 
be  in  coming  centuries  no  prophet 
may  now  even  venture  a  guess. 


•RELIGION    WILL    BE    MORE    RATIONAL    AND 

CHEERFUL" 

BY 

REV.    AZEL  WASHBURN   HAZEN,    D.  D. 

PASTOR   FIRST   CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  (CONGREGATIONAL)   AT  MIDDLKTOWN 


I  BELIEVE  the**world  is  growing 
better,"  because  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  ever  widening 
as  the  years  go  by. 
I  do  not  think  *'the  Puritan  faith 
is  being  obliterated  in  this  state.** 
It  is  still  held  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  sturdiest  people  in  the  common- 
wealth* 

I  do  not  think  that  "creeds  are 
passing."  They  are  more  intelli- 
gently held  than  formerly,  doubt- 
less, and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
shorten  them.  But  they  are  still 
here,  and  they  will  remain  as  need- 


ful summaries  of  Christian  truth. 
The  lines  are  less  distinct  between 
denominations,  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  being  obliterated. 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  state, 
"spiritual,  political  or  social,"  there 
is  urgent  need  of  a  revival  of  gen- 
uine religion,  of  civic  righteousness 
and  of  social  purity.  More  stress 
was  once  laid  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter of  candidates  for  office  than  at 
present. 

Religion  will  become  more  ra- 
tional, more  cheerful,  more  influ- 
ential, more  attractive,  with  the 
process  of  the  suns." 


I* 
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**THE     WAY    TO    THE    TRIUMPH    OF 

RIGHTEOUSNESS'' 

BY 

REV.  W.  A.   RICHARD 

PRESIDING  ELDER   OF   THE   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CONFERENCE   OF  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  NEW  HAVEN 

THE  man  who  believes  in  a  good  God  cannot  be  greatly 
apprehensive  concerning  the  future  of  religion  and 
human  progress.  Although  often  halting  and  unsteady 
the  development  of  race  ideals  tends  to  increasing  clear- 
ness and  loftiness.  In  measuring  moral  progress  one  must  deal 
in  centuries  rather  than  in  years.  But  this  done,  no  healthy- 
minded  student  of  history  can  fail,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  discover 
that  degrading  superstitions  are  disap|)earing;  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  is  being  mitigated ;  the  life  of  the  masses,  thanks  to  a 
quickened  sense  of  justice,  is  becoming  more  tolerable;  poverty, 
sickness,  and  suffering  are  being  ameliorated ;  religious  thought  I 

and  feeling  are  being  unified,  especially  on  the  high  plane  of 
reality  and,  therefore,  of  spirituality — in  a  word,  the  law  of  love, 
howsoever  it  may  seem  to  fail  in  particular  instances,  is  certainly 
operative  more  and  more  in  politics,  society  and  religion. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Puritan  faith  no  longer  pre- 
vails, as  once  it  did,  in  Connecticut  or  even  in  New  England,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Puritans  themselves  do  not  prevail.  Not 
only  is  the  web  of  religious  life  here  shot  through  with  the  strands 
of  other  faiths,  but  vast  numbers  of  .our  citizens  are  under  the 
influence  of  other,  if  not  less  worthy,  traditions.  Nevertheless, 
the  Puritan  faith  is  still,  without  doubt,  the  most  potent  single 
religious  element  amongst  us,  affecting  all  denominations  and 
often  reaching  beyond  them. 

Moral  conditions  at  present  in  both  spiritual,  political  and 
social  relations,  owing  not  only  to  the  presence  of  heterogeneous 
populations^  and  the  utter  absorption  of  men,  body,  mind  and 
soul,  in  business  activities,  but  also  to  increasing  indulgences  due 
to  growing  wealth,  are  complex  and  puzzling.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  increasing  millions  are  being  poured  out  in  philanthrophy, 


education,  and  aggressive  missionary  effort.  Communicants  in 
our  churches  now  number  about  28,000,000;  whereas  they  were 
as  one  to  fourteen  of  the  population  in  1800,  to-day  they  are  as 
one  to  three,  and  are  still  growing.  This  would  seem  to  answer 
the  question,  *'Are  creeds  and  denominations  growing  or  declin- 
ing? *'  though  religious  tolerance  is  certainly  increasing. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will,  to  my  mind,  be  more 
simple,  natural,  real  and,  therefore,  more  spiritual.  Doubtless, 
ritual  and  ceremonial  will  long  be  employed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  but  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end. 

The  battle  will  be  fierce;  the  way  to  the  triumph  of  right- 
eousness will  be  long  and  weary,  yet  the  race,  I  believe,  may  say 
with  Robert  Browning: 


f 


*'  I  shall  arrive, — what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not ; 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive." 


"THE     DOMINION    OF     INTELLIGENCE     AND 

CONSCIENCE" 


BY 


REV.  JOHN  COLEMAN  ADAMS,  D.D. 

PASTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  THB  RBDBXMKR  (UNIVBRSAUST)   AT  HARTFORD 

S  THE  WORLD  growing  better  and  why?  I  am  committed  by  creed, 
conviction  and  character  to  an  affirmative  answer.  I  was  bom  a 
Universalist ;  and  irretrievably  Universalist  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

I  am  not  an  optimist,  properly  speaking ;  because  an  optimist  is  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  that  things  are  about  as  good  as  they  can  be.  I  believe 
they  can  be  better  than  they  are,  and  that  they  are  steadily  improving. 
Most  of  the  optimists  of  the  latter  day  sort  prove  their  faith,  to  them- 
selves, by  shutting  their  eyes  and  denying  the  evils  in  creation. 

I  am  a  «•  meliorist,"— a  believer  in  the  growth  of  the  world  from  good 
toward  better  and  best.  One  can  open  his  eyes  and  face  the  facts  and 
hold  this  conviction.  The  world  is  growing  better  because  it  is  coming, 
slowly  and  painfully,  under  the  dominion  of  intelligence  and  conscience, 
under  the  sway  of  ethical  and  intellectual  forces.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
profound  ignorance  and  hqrrible  sin  in  the  world  to-day,  and  society 
could  be  cited  as  a  witness  to  evils  as  bad  as  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars. 

Progress  is  the  movement  of  a  long  procession;  and  while  the  rear  of  the 
column  is  still  in  the  shadows  of  barbarism,  the  advance  guard  is  already 
far  up  the  heights  and  out  in  the  light.  The  rear  of  our  civilization 
has  not  passed  the  lynching-fires  of  the  South,  and  the  absolutism  of 
St.  Petersburg.  But  the  advance  is  abreast  the  Hague  Tribunal  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  World's  Religions. 


We  are  headed  for  the  far-off  goal  set  for  us  by  the  cross  that  stood  on 
Calvary;  and  the  feet  of  our  restless  race  will  never  halt  till  they  have 
pressed  that  sacred  height. 

This  is  the  light  that  lighteth 

All  men,  in  that  new  day 

Whereof  men  dream »  as  God's  great  scheme. 

And  where-for  all  men  pray. 

Ob,  like  you  not  the  vision? 

Is  it  not  dear  to  men? 

Does  not  each  heart  yearn  for  the  part 

And  long  to  be  living  then? 

Right  well  we  know  'tis  coming; 
We  trust  our  cheering  dreams ; 
We  hope  without  a  waver 
For  the  day  which  so  distant  seems. 
Our  God  is  daily  winning 
'Some  triumph  thro'  His  Son, 
And  out  of  evils  Vound  us 
We  see  His  work  move  on. 


^GOOD    WILL    FINALLY    WIN    OVER    ALL    FORMS 

OF   EVIL" 

BY 

REV.   ARTHUR   H.   GOODENOUGH,    D.D. 

PASTOR  OF  THB  PROSPKCT  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AT  BRISTOL 

*'0  world,  as  God  has  made  it!    All  is  beauty; 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 


IN  response  to  your  request,  I 
happily  state  that  I  do  believe 
the  world  is  ''growing  better." 
Why?  Because  God  is,  and 
because  men  are  more  and  more 
conscious  of  that  fact  People  love 
the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful  as 
never  before,  and  they  more  heart- 
ily and  generally  cooperate  with  the 
unseen  Power  which  is  ever  work- 
ing for  the  ultimate  and  sure 
triumph  of  righteousness  in  the 
State  and  purity  in  the  individual. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  good  will  finally  win  over 
all  forms  of  evil. 

Nothing  can  destroy  truth.  The 
good  in  all  isms  is  imperishable. 
Real  faith  in  God,  whether  Puritan 
or  of  any  other  type,  will  survive 
the  last  system  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  Creeds  are  instruments 
that  may  have  had  a  legitimate  use 
in  a  past  age — but  they  are  obsolete 
now.  The  thing  that  wise  men  are 
thinking  about  in  our  day  is  life. 
The  supreme  thing  is  character. 
And  the  root  and  strength  of  char- 


acter is  the  religion  of  Him  who 
loved  all  men  and  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Society  is  looking  for 
the  honest  man.  The  pure  woman 
is  the  queen  of  our  day.  .^nd 
nothing  contributes  to  this  product 
like  the  Christian  religion.  The 
religious  life  of  a  community  is  a 
factor  in  its  culture,  education  and 
progress.  The  true  happiness  of  a 
people  has  its  root  in  religion. 
The  higher  values  of  life  sink  into 
atrophy  and  decay  unless  fed  by 
the  Church  of  God.  What  do  I  think 
the  future  of  religion  is  to  be? 
A  series  of  altruistic  and  philan- 
thropic and  spiritual  triumphs  for 
eternal  advancement  and  welfare 
of  the  human  race — the  Sons  of 
God. 

I  think  the  moral  conditions  of 
Connecticut  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  state.  And 
yet  it  would  be  a  profitable  thing 
for  all  our  citizens  if  the  Social  Con- 
science of  the  state  was  more 
abhorrent  of  evil  and  strenuous  for 
the  good. 


"God's  in  His  heaven,     « 
Airs  right  with  the  world. 


If 
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WE     ARE     PASSING     THROUGH      A 
PERIOD     OF     TRANSITION" 

BY 

REV.    GEORGE    M.    STONE,    D.D. 

PRBSIDENT    OF    THE    OONMECTICUT    BAPTIST    EDUCATION    SOCIETY 
PASTOR   OF  THE  ASYLUM  AVENUE   BAPTIST  CHURCH  AT  HARTFORD 


MANIFESTLY  we  are  passing  in  the  Christian  Church 
through  a  period  of   transition,    the  next   issues  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  forecast.     I  venture  three  gen- 
eral propositions: 

FIRS  T— The  Bible  will  emerge  from  its  present  ordeal 

with  clearer  credentials  of  inspiration  than  before 
it  entered  into  it. 

SECOND— The  controversy  between  Religion  and  Science  is 
near  its  end.  In  this  end  approaching,  Science 
will  take  a  place  as  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  helpful  witnesses  to  the  integrity  and  value  of 
the  revealed  religion. 

THIRD  —The  present  most  imperative  need  in  political  life 
is  a  return  to  the  new  standards  of  Ethics,  and 
in  Social  Economics  to  the  broad  minded  recog- 
nition of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  Laborer, 
and  kindly  interest  in  his  personal  dignity  as  a  man. 


Sonntt  bv  DanKi  Rngb  (Itntr  .<>      ^      ^      jt 

(tSOil,  (MbroiKd  aaid  tlx  ijuixr  stntt, 
OPIxrt  eixnOi*  otil  tiMir  Kcct  il  tftv  «i«M, 
ma  StraiHis  timd  lilu  war  ant  Mniig  bri«M, 
DMr  CiMa  o«r  saniHcatloai  M  «ir  ■«<•$- 
Rmmityi  bMrtftit  »M  bMroicli  groam- 
QIMclt  cmt  Mm  tkM  In  oar  Mplm  pligM. 
Spare  ttoi  thv  VMple,  Cora,  aaa  graat  at  Hgitt 
Or  m  tiMii  lie  aviatt  tix  aatt  aaa  ttoatt. 

mre  at  thv  tariMy  altart  ttaaa  ky  aay 
tliy  priettt  vitft  baaat  apliftta  ia  Cby  aaat, 
PMaaiag  titt  atrHt  of  tby  tacnrict, 
togttlxr  Mtit  tiMir  praitt  aaa  My  llwt; 
0  Sayioar,  look  aot  rroai  tliy  flodi  away. 
Bat  oa  oar  altart  Itt  Cfey  toal-Mo«a  flaaie. 


G  MEN  MOLDERS  OF  FUTURE  SENTIMENT" 


REV.  AETIUS  E.  CROOKE 


fence  to  iaquiry  as  to 
lier,  in  my  opinion,  the 
L  is  growing  better,  I 
er  most  positively,  yes. 
.  years  this  question  has 
ring  the  minds  o£  many 
in  this  and  the  old  coun- 
as  been  given  wide  circa- 
:haps.  because  of  certain 
writers  on  the  subject  of 
:nt  falling  ofE  of  church 
e  and  the  further  report 
'  college  men  are  studying 
ly  ministry  ai  a  life  work, 
to  the  former  statement, 
luite  sure  that  those  who 
e  correct  There  may  be 
:h  in  the  latter;  but  if 
tiere  are  reasons  assigned 
nt  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
reasons  in  this  letter, 
isimist  would  take  a  dis- 
view  of  the  situation  and 
ur  question  in  the  nega- 
:  he  who  is  optimistic  and 
imism  is  founded  on  facts 
careful  study  and  obser- 
11  find  abundant  evidence 
th  that  he  has. 
:  in  our  own  country, 
there  was  a  time  when 
elected  to  high  offices  in 
and  nation  regardless  of 
*istian     proclivity.       The 

politician  once  was  the 
lile  I  would  not  pretend 
t  politics  do  not  largely 
still  it  is  hard  to-day  to 
nan  to  high  office  if  it  be 
it  he  is  strictly  irreligious 
d. 

hin  the  memory  of  many 
leration  that  a  candidate 
residency  of  the  United 
i  of  the  greatest  states- 
country   ever   produced, 

the  eve  of  the  election 


some  reports  touching  his  moral 
character  gained  credulity,  and  it 
was  used  as  a  means  to  defeat  him, 
and  he  was  defeated.  (I  am  not 
discussing  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statement;  I  simply  state  a  fact.) 

We  hear  more  within  the  last 
decade  about  peace  treaties  than  all 
the  other  decades  previous  to  this 
put  together.  Nations  are  grad- 
ually learning  to  settle  disputes  not 
so  much  by  the  sword  as  by  reason. 
Sentiment  is  growing  in  this  direc- 
tion because  men  are  recognizing 
more  fully  that  the  object  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world  was 
to  bring  "peace  on  earth,  good  will 
towards  men." 

Another  splendid  example  that 
the  world  is  growing  better  is  by 
the  very  courteous  manner  in  which 
Japan  promises  to  treat  her  Russian 
prisoners  in  the  recent  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  as  was  seen  in  our  daily 
papers  in  their  articles  drawn  up. 

And  so  I  may  go  on  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent  illustrating  my  reasons 
for  my  belief. 

But  I  must  give  but  one  more 
proof  right  here  in  this  country, 
and  let  this  suffice.  Christianity  is 
becoming  a  more  potent  factor  in 
our  American  colleges  than  ever. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great- 
est argument  of  any.  For  these 
young  men  are  to  be  the  molders  of 
future  sentiment — our  Luthers  in 
the  Church,  our  educators,  finan- 
ciers, business  men,  etc.  It  is  only 
recently  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauf- 
fler  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association,  compiled  some 
statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  colleges.  I 
quote  him : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  there  were  in  Harvard  and 
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Yale  fewer  professing  Christians 
than  at  any  period  in  their  history. 
In  1902,  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Maine,  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  contained  only  one  student 
who  was  a  professed  believer.  At 
Williams  College  in  Massachusetts, 
there  was  at  the  time  only  one 
church  member  in  the  freshman 
class  and  none  in  the  other  classes. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  age  of  Tom 
Paine. 

"From  this  low  average,  how- 
ever, the  increase  of  professed 
Christian  believers  was  not  only 
steady  throughout  the  century  but 
the  ratio  of  increase  steadily  rose,  a 


most  significant  fact.  I  found  that 
finally  in  1885  one  student  out  of 
every  ten  in  Harvard  was  a  church 
member.  In  Williams  the  pro- 
fessed believers  numbered  one- 
third — one  in  every  three.  In  Am- 
herst the  professed  believers  were 
seven  out  of  every  ten;  in  Yale, 
out  of  approximately  two  thousand 
students,  five  hundred  and  eighty 
were  evangelical  church  members. 
Since  1885  this  increase  and  increas- 
ing ratio  has  steadily  continued." 

Prom  the  above  it  appears  con- 
clusive beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  world  is  growing  better — 
religiously,  morally,  politically. 


**  ADVANCING      CIVILIZATION      OBSERVES 

A    GROWTH" 


BY 

REV.  ROBERT  A.  ASHWORTH 

TRUSTEE  OF  CONNECTICUT  BAPTIST  CONVENTION — PASTOR   FIRST    BAPTIST  CHURCH  AT  MERIDEN 


CERTAINLY  the  years  are 
producing  a  higher  standard 
of  moral  character  and  con- 
duct. Take  only  one  ex- 
ample, in  the  matter  of  temperance. 
The  bill  for  one  day's  entertain- 
ment of  Congregational  ministers 
in  Hartford  in  1784  includes  these 
items:  ** Twenty-four  dinners,  fif- 
teen bowles  of  punch,  eleven  bot- 
tles of  wine,  three  bowles  of  whis- 
key toddy,  total,  seven  pounds,  five 
shillings  and  nine  pence."  In 
moral  sensitiveness,  moral  courage, 
benevolence,  self-control,  and  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  there 
has  been  progress.  These  are  all 
peculiarly  the  virtues  of  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  I  recognize  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  statement,  in  his  **His- 
tory  of  European  Morals,"  that  in 
the  history  of  the  race  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "unmixed  improve- 
ment. '  *  Advancing  civilization  ob- 
serves a  growth  in  both  vice  and 
virtue.     The  moral  differences  be- 


tween individuals  in  primitive  races 
are  slight.  In  a  highly-developed 
civilization  the  contrasts  tend  to 
become  more  and  more  marked. 
We  find,  side  by  side,  deep  and 
reverent  love,  self-sacrificing  loy- 
alty, passionate  devotion  to  truth 
and  justice,  and  utter  baseness  and 
depravity  compared  to  which  the 
vices  of  savagery  are  but  childish 
pranks.  Whether  we  believe  that  we 
are  gaining  mor6  than  we  lose  and 
the  tendency  is  forward  and  upward 
will  always  be  largely  a  matter  of 
temperament.  They  who  are  most 
heartily  committed  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness  will  always  be  the 
most  optimistic  in  their  outlook. 

As  to  the  Puritan  faith,  it  is  being 
obliterated  in  this  state  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing is  obliterated  by  the  super- 
structure. Puritan  Calvinism  is  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  relig- 
ious thought.  Theology  is  a  human 
statement  of  divine  realities  and  as 
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at  the  doors  of  our  creeds,  and 
these,  though  with  much  creaking 
and  straining,  must  be  enlarged  to 
receive  them. 

Denominations  are  gaining — i.  e., 
are  growing  constantly  in  num- 
bers. But  denominationalism,  in  the 
narrow  sense,  which  regards  itself 
as  exclusively  possessed  of  saving 
truth  and  looks  askance  upon  differ- 
ing communions,  is  waning,  as  it 
ought.  Denominationalism  empha- 
sizes non-essentials.  There  is  a 
growing  spirit  of  toleration  and 
mutual  understanding  which  will 
bring  about  great  results  in  the  near 
future  in  the  direction  of  denomina- 
tional cooperation  and  union. 

The  future  of  religion  is  full  of 
hope.  One  interprets  history 
strangely  who  does  not  realize  that 
man  is  a  "religious  animal. "  Re- 
ligion  is  the  most  potent  influence 
to-day  in  the  direction  of  human 
affairs.  Theologies,  which  are 
human  theories,  change;  religion, 
which  is  "the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,"  will  always  remain. 

"Our  little  systenw  have  tbeirday; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee ; 
And  Thou.  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 
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different  thing  from  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  common  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  essence  of  Puritan- 
ism— which  is  the  instinct  of  obedi- 
ence to  God,  and  may  be  shown 
under  very  various  conceptions  of 
what  God  requires — is  far  from 
being  obliterated  in  Connecticut. 

(3)  "Creeds,"  regarded  as  long 
confessions  of  faith,  or  theological 
systems  imposed  by  authority,  "are 
passing."     Brief  statements  of  pri- 
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mary  Christian  beliefs,  like  the 
Apostle's  Creed,  have  probably 
sufEered  by  being  classed  with  dis- 
credited confessions  and  systems, 
but  are  really  more  easy  of  accept- 
ance than  before,  and  in  more  gen- 
eral use.  At  present  they  are  not 
"passing." 

As  a  result,  denominations  are 
approaching  the  same  theological 
position,  and  becoming  less  secta- 
rian, and  better  able  to  act  together. 
They  may  even  be  making  their 
way  slowly  towards  one  highly 
elastic  ecclesiastical  organization. 
But  nearly  all  experienced  in  the 
last  century  an  invigoration  of  their 
own  historic  life,  and  are  likely  to 
cherish  that  for  a  good  while 
longer.  Apparently  they  are  not 
"waning,**  but  in  a  noble  sense 
are  "gaining,**  without  necessary 
prejudice  to  the  cause  of  church 
unity. 

(4)  "Present  moral  conditions  in 
Connecticut,**  regarded  as  {a) 
"spiritual,**  have  a  very  dark  aspect 
in  the  prevalence  of  worldliness,  or 
devotion  to  material  good  —  the 
very  opposite  of  spirituality  and 
full  of  danger  to  morals;  they  have 
a  bright  side  in  an  intense  devotion 
to  truth  as  distinguished  from  tra- 
ditional opinions,  and  in  the  general 
approval  of  **  altruism,**  which 
means  unselfishness,  or  love,  and 
lies  at  the  center  of  spirituality. 
Regarded  as  (^)  "political,**  they 
are  disgraceful  to  the  state  as  re- 
spects the  activity  and  influence  of 
unscrupulous  men,  caring  for  little 
but  personal  end,  and  as  respects 
that  insane  zeal  of  better  men  for 
partisan  ends,  which  practically 
puts  allegiance  to  party  above  alle- 
giance to  country,  and  is  in  effect 
simple  treason.  They  do  honor  to 
the  state  in  so  far  as  those  who 
seek  to  reform  political  methods 
have  succeeded ;  and  when  all  who 
privately  condemn  unworthy  meth- 
ods condemn  them  in  caucus  and  at 
the  polls,  this  display  of  their 
manliness     by    her    citizens    will 


do  the  state  still  greater  honor. 
Regarded  as  (c)  "social,**  they  are 
deplorable,  though  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  existing  evils  have 
sometimes  been  exaggerated.  The 
organized  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
virtue  to  diminish  vice  must  do 
some  good,  while  forces  always  at 
work  will  act  with  more  energy  as 
the  danger  is  more  keenly  felt.  In 
making  pure  forms  of  enjoyment 
more  accessible  promises  much. 

(5)  "The   future   of  religion"   is 
equivalent,     in    duration,    to    the 
future   of  humanity,  because  reli- 
gion is  an  element  of  human  nature. 
We   shall   be,   as  a  race,  in   some 
sense  religious  until  we  cease  to  be 
human;    God   will  last  as  long  as 
man  toils.     And  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  be  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
because  He,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  Man,  could  show  and  has  shown 
the  universal    Fatherhood  of   God 
and  the  universal  Brotherhood  of 
Man  more  clearly  than  any  other. 
The  central  doctrine  of  Christian- 
ity, its  Founder's  divine  Sonship, 
which  best    discloses    the  supreme 
truth  of  religion,   that  God  is  our 
Father,    can    never    be    disproved, 
because  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
science   and  criticism.     And    even 
if  it  can  never  be  proved  for  the 
intellect,  its   adaptation   to  human 
needs,  as  good  men  feel  them,  will 
more  and  more  require  good  men 
to  believe  it.     Acting  on  them  and 
through   them,  it   will   by  degrees 
win  and  transform  other  men,  until 
all  are  transformed.     Thus,  by  the 
agency  of  religion,  with  some  new 
revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
world  will  have  become  once  more 
"very  good**;  the  creed  of  the  Son 
of  God  will  be  confessed  by  innum- 
erable filial  lands. 

"In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds," 
there  will  be  One  Church,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God:  and  "moral  con- 
ditions" everywhere,  and  in  every 
sphere  of  action,  will  belong  to  the 
spiritual  sphere  of  full  obedience  to 
the  Great  Commandments. 
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the  ages,  to  pass  it  on,  augmented 
by  the  fruitage  of  the  present,  as 
the  inheritance  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us — that  is  our  duty  and 
our  privilege,  as  it  has  been  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  every  genera- 
tion since  man  became  a  living 
soul.  When  this  process  goes  on 
slowly,  without  the  conscious  pur- 
pose of  those  through  whom  world- 
making  causes  operate,  we  call  the 
chain  of  results  by  the  name,  "evo- 
lution." For  the  more  rapid 
changes  that  ensue  when  evolution 
becomes  partially  directed  those  in 
whom  and  through  whom  it  is 
effective,  we  need  some  other  word. 
It  is  such  changes  that  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  think  and  speak  of 
progress.  And  as,  on  the  whole, 
what  we  mean  by  evolution  tends 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  so 
what  we  mean  by  progress  leads 
toward  increasing  perplexity  and 
difficulty.  And  as  the  higher  forms 
of  lower  life  either  perish  or  else  fit 
their  environment,  so  those  whose 
lives  are  cast  amid  new  conditions 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  them ;  or 
else  will  progress  fail  and  mankind 
sink  backward. 
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The  work  of  education  is  thus 
twofold,  at  least.  It  is  the  admin- 
istration of  an  estate  and  the 
preparation  of  the  heir.  We  need 
not  seek  for  any  etymological  defini- 
tion of  the  verb  **to  educate."  But 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  consider 
what  we  mean  by  it.  And,  broadly 
speaking,  is  it  not  just  this  that  we 
mean?  We  are  to  see  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  wisdom  and  learning 
shall  be  lost,  as  the  children  take 
up  their  fathers'  tasks;  and  we  are 
to  strive  to  bring  it  about  that 
the  children  are  trained  in  the 
use  of  what  has  been  gained  for 
them. 

The  former  of  these  undertakings 
is  relatively  easy,  though  there  have 
been  failures,  temporary  failures, 
even  here.  But  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  libraries  and  museums  may  be 
made  to  preserve  records  of  all  that 
is  learned  in  all  the  ages,  and  that 
pretty  much  all  of  it,  through  division 
of  labor  and  accountability,  may  also 
be  communicated  from  the  older  to 
the  younger  as  intellectual  require- 
ment. And  if  that  were  all,  if  to 
cause  young  men  and  women,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  know  all  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  knew, 
were  the  sole  concern  of  educators, 
if  teachers  were  administrators  and 
nothing  more,  then,  great  as  were 
their  task,  yet  would  it  lack  most  of 
its  present  difficult  problems.  I 
fancy  that  the  Chinese  system  of 
education  is  relatively  simple,  be- 
cause for  many  years  it  has  stopped 
just  at  this  point — communicating 
things  supposed  to  be  true  and 
neglecting  the  training  of  the  youth 
in  using  the  tools  put  in  their 
hands.  The  ^'esult  has  been  that 
the  tools  do  not  improve  and  that 
the  nation  is  paralyzed.  Not  thus 
shall  we  teachers  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  mankind  in  what  makes 
for  advancement,  not  thus  if  we 
stop  when  we  have  hold  the 
thoughts  of  the  fathers.  Unques- 
tionably some  such  considerations 
as  these  are  at  the  bottom  of  recent 


unrest  in  educational  matters  here 
among  our  own  people. 

That  there  is  unrest  and  perplex- 
ity is  evident  enough.  Many  ex- 
periments are  testing  new  methods 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Pedagogy 
is  claiming  recognition  as  a  labora- 
tory science,  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
not  that  teachers  have  failed  to 
teach  what  has  been  nor  to  impart 
what  is  known,  but  that  a  suspicion 
exists  that  the  pupils  are  not  made 
sufficiently  competent  to  utilize 
their  acquirements. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  pres- 
ent doubtfulness  could  not  exist  in 
a  stagnant  civilization.  All  the 
searching  for  new  methods  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  discontent  with 
present  or  past  results,  imply  an 
abiding  faith  in  man's  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  improvement.  We  do 
not  search  for  that  which  we  have 
no  hope  to  find  nor  grieve  over  the 
failures  that  might  not  have  been 
avoided. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  there  is 
a  wide-spread  suspicion,  and  it 
amounts  to  a  conviction,  that  pupils 
are  not  sufficiently  trained,  in 
school  and  college,  to  utilize  their 
requirements.  This  belief  finds 
expression  in  the  jesting  para- 
graphs of  the  public  press,  in  cyni- 
cal confidences  exchanged  at 
teachers'  meetings,in  solemn  lamen- 
tations written  for  reviews  and  not 
infrequently  printed  therein,  in  the 
complaining  of  men  of  affairs  who 
ask  for  the  bread  of  skilled  service 
and  receive,  they  say,  the  stone  of 
learned  incompetence.  We  who 
have  been  teachers  for  many  years 
have  all  along  heard  these  fanlt- 
finding  voices.  We  are  aware  of 
the  criticism  that  our  work  is  more 
or  less  ineffective  in  producing  the 
sort  of  men  and  women  that  the 
world  wants,  that  our  pupils  leave 
us  while  unfitted  for  the  duties  of 
life,  that  they  must  still  be  taught 
the  things  most  necessary  to  be 
known.  We  have  tried  various 
methods  for  meeting  this  complaint. 
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What  is  called  the  elective  system 
in  school  and  college  work  is  largely 
an  attempt  to  open  new  roads  to 
actual  usefulness  by  catering  to  in- 
dividual  taste.  This  system  has 
been  found  helpful  and  will  surely 
be  continued  and  extended.  This 
not  because  the  elective  system  en- 
ables the  few  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  but  because  it 
makes  it  possible  for  the  many  to 
obey  the  subtle,  natural  laws  of 
character.  But  there  has  been  gain- 
iiig  ground  for  a  considerable  peri- 
od a  more  important  idea  than  that 
at  the  basis  of  the  elective  system 
of  studies;  and  that  idea  is,  that 
all  schools  ought  to  be  professional 
schools,  in  spirit,  method  and  pur- 
pose. I  say  that  this  idea  has  been 
gaining  ground,  and  I  believe  it, 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  bald 
statement  just  made  is  likely  to 
provoke  vehement  dissent  from 
some  educators,  perhaps  from  many. 
But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  trying  to  teach 
anybody  anything  is  that  the  learn- 
ing of  that  thing  qualified  the  pupil 
for  service.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  service,  and  there  are  require- 
ments common  to  all*  of  them. 
Hence  there  are  things  to  be 
learned  by  everybody  and  these 
come  first — ^are  taught  to  children. 
They  open  the  mind;  yes.  They 
train  the  powers;  yes.  And  the 
reason  for  taking  pains  to  open  the 
mind  and  to  train  the  powers  is 
that  thus  the  individual  is  made 
more  useful.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
fine  a  word  as  useful  may  need  to 
be  explained.  But  we  ought  per- 
haps to  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
a  very  comprehensive  form.  It  in- 
cludes the  shade-tree  and  the  rose- 
bush, as  well  as  the  wheat-field  and 
the  grape-vine.  It  applies  to  the 
artist  and  the  man  of  letters  as  well 
as  to  the  engineer,  the  merchant, 
the  farmer,  the  physician,  and  him 
who  labors  more  humbly  with  his 
hands.  To  enable  one  to  become 
useful,  then,  is  to  make  him  compe- 


tent to  render  some  kind  of  service, 
able  to  produce  more  than  he  con- 
sumes. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  this 
principle  of  training  with  a  view  to 
labor  will  call  for  exactly  the  same 
curriculum  as  the  principle  which 
affects  to  ignore  actual  apprentice- 
ship in  college  life.  But  it — the 
principle — ^implies  a  motive  in  both 
teacher  and  pupil  that  is  of  great 
importance. 

What  reason  is  there  for  going  to 
the  high  school,  to  the  college? 
There  are  many  answers.  Here  is 
a  very  common  one:  "If  you  go  to 
college,"  it  has  been  said,  *'you 
will  become  one  of  a  pleasant  class 
of  people.  You  will  get  your  living 
more  easily,  escape  some  hardships, 
unload  upon  the  less  fortunate  some 
of  your  portion  of  the  world's  bur- 
den of  care  and  labor."  No  wonder 
that  to  many  it  seems  consistent, 
then,  to  enter  at  once  upon  this 
easier  life  and  to  make  the  college 
course  four  years  of  leisure.  No 
wonder  that  many  more  earnest 
souls — boys  dumbly  conscious  of  the 
unworthiness  of  such  a  motive — will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  life, 
and  surprise  their  parents  by  say- 
ing, **I  don't  want  to  go  to  college; 
I  want  to  go  to  work." 

Convince  such  a  youth  that  the 
college  teaches  before  all  else  how 
to  work  most  and  best,  and  you 
have,  if  you  have  told  the  truth, 
pronounced  the  divine  ephphatha 
to  an  imprisoned  spirit.  Can  we 
do  this?  That,  assuredly,  is  the 
great  question  for  colleges  to  an- 
swer. It  is  not  enough,  indeed  it 
is  a  mere  trifle,  that  the  college 
put  it  in  the  power  of  their  grad- 
uates to  live  lives  marked  by  pleas- 
ures and  gratifications  from  which 
the  uneducated  are  shut  out.  It  is 
a  small  thin?  that  the  college  man 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world,  able  to  compre- 
hend the  thoughts  of  philosophers, 
able  to  understand  the  marvels  of 
natural  law  as  revealed  by  modern 
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physical  science.  He  may  be  all 
this  and  still  be  like  an  engine  with- 
out boilers — ^a  fine  product  of  me- 
chanical skill,  which,  however,  as  it 
stands,  is  worth  only  a  few  cents  a 
pound.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  man 
just  described  has  gained  some* 
thing,  as  the  engine  is  valuable  by 
virtue  of  its  possible  uses  when  the 
boilers  are  added.  For  the  man  who 
has  been  improved  and  given  cause 
for  self-satisfaction,  may,  if  he  will, 
still  learn  how  to  serve  and  exercise 
that  ability  to  the  advantage  of  his 
fellows.  This,  indeed,  has  been, 
in  many  thousands  of  cases,  the  his- 
tory of  the  college  graduate,  other- 
wise would  colleges  long  ago  have 
been  abolished.  He  has  awakened 
at  graduation  like  one  out  of  sleep, 
has  discovered  the  real  purposes  of 
life,  has  fitted  himself  for  service 
and  become  a  real  man,  giving  out 
more  than  he  receives. 

But  yet  it  is  perhaps  true  that  in 
many  minds  the  opinion  prevails 
that  the  training  of  the  college  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  associated  with 
any  idea  of  productive  labor — that 
it  is  well  to  make  study  and  reflec- 
tion ends  in  themselves,  without 
relation  to  active  doing, until  the  stu- 
dent is  graduated  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty- two.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  that 
so  far  as  it  is  entertained  it  makes 
much  harder  the  task  of  arousing 
and  maintaining  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose among  undergraduates.  It  is 
difificult  for  the  average  young 
American  to  become  enthusiastic 
over  studies  which,  he  is  instructed, 
bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  that 
which  is  to  receive  his  principal 
attention  and  absorb  his  energies 
during  his  active  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  the  average  young  ALmeri- 
can  believe  that  learning  things, 
being  examined  concerning  them, 
and  promptly  forgetting  them,  is  a 
process  thoroughly  improving  in 
itself.  Appeal  is  made  to  his  pride, 
by  the  distinction  of  class-rank;  to 
this  need  or  his  aedfaisitiveness,  by 


the  offer  of  money  prizes;  to  his 
fears,  by  threats  of  disgrace  to 
come;  to  his  love  of  home  and 
family,  by  urging  the  wishes  of 
those  to  whom  he  owes  an  especial 
devotion — and,  with  a  few,  such 
considerations  are  effective.  But 
from  the  mass  comes  the  insistent 
question,  *'What  is  the  use?"  And 
the  fact  is  patent  that  the  youth's 
whole  attitude  changes,  becomes 
alert,  anxious,  zealous,  the  moment 
he  begins  recognized  professional 
study.  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  it  is  in  the  professional  schools 
and  the  technical  school,  including 
also*  those  graduate  courses  which 
have  a  definite  purpose,  that  the 
most  sincere  and  hearty  studying 
is  done.  Now  the  theory  that  col- 
lege work  should  be  distinctly  non- 
professional is,  in  this  country, 
comparatively  modern.  The  older 
colleges  were  professional  schools 
at  first,  their  courses  of  study  being 
supposed  to  provide  a  specific 
preparation  for  a  particular  class  of 
work.  The  notion  against  which 
protest  is  now  made  grew  up  later 
because  of  the  presence  in  college 
of  men  who  contemplated,  as  a  life- 
work,  vocations  for  which  the  older 
courses  manifestly  afforded  no  spe- 
cial preparation.  A  jealousy,  wholly 
unconscious,  of  the  claim  of  a  score 
of  novel  occupations  this  motive  for 
study,  which  I  have  praised,  other- 
wise characterized.  It  has  to  be 
classed  as  learned  professions,  led,  I 
think,  to  the  untenable  proposition 
that  a  youth  should  be  trained  for 
three  or  four  years  not  only  without 
reference  to  learning  how  to  do  any 
specific  thing,  but  without  much 
thought  of  ever  doing  anything 
whatever. 

Of  course  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  special  schools  designed  to 
afford  a  brief  professional  training 
in  theology,  medicine  and  law,  were 
established  quite  early  in  our  his- 
tory. But  their  requirements  were 
so  meager  as  to  make  them  bits  and 
fragments  of  a  college,  or  a  college 
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that  had  been  spoiled  in  the  con- 
struction, rather  than  professional 
schools  in  the  modern  sense.  They 
were  the  asteroids  in  the  educa- 
tional sky.  It  is  a  longer  process 
and  more  difficult  to  fit  a  man  for 
service  than  used  to  be  supposed, 
longer  and  more  difficult  than  it 
really  used  to  be,  for  standards  are 
higher  and  demands  more  exacting. 
My  thesis  takes  this  outline,  then: 

(i)  The  object  of  education  is  to 
fit  men  and  women  to  do  some- 
thing. 

(3)  All  honest  occupations  are  of 
equal  dignity  and  for  all  of  them 
training  is  necessary. 

(3)  American  young  men  will  re- 
spond to  the  invitation  to  learn  how 
to  do  real  work  when  they  will  not 
respond  to  an  invitation  to  improve 
themselves. 

(4)  The  ambition  to  serve  is 
nobler  than  the  desire  for  self-im- 
provement. 

On  this  last  point  a  few  words 
may  well  be  added.  Probably  all 
of  us  have  heard  it  condemned  as 
basely  material.  Its  application 
and  results  have  been  derided  as  a 
bread-and-butter  theory  of  educa- 
tion. Well,  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  do  more  shameful  things  than  to 
earn  a  living.  Such  instances  have 
been  known.  Many  of  us  learned 
a  good  while  ago  and  from  a  cata- 
chism  of  some  historical  importance 
that  a  part  of  man's  duty  to  his 
neighbor  is  *'to  learn  and  labor 
truly  to  get  (his)  own  living." 

The  principal  source  of  our  pres- 
ent social  troubles  seems  to  be  the 
desire  to  get  a  living  without  learn- 
ing and  laboring  truly — the  desire 
sometimes  expressing  itself  through 
unrighteous  enterprises  undertaken 
by  the  rich;  and  sometimes  through 
attempts  by  the  poor  to  render  less 
than  a  fair  equivalent  for  their 
wa£fe.  There  has  been  a  general 
weakening  of  our  old  pride  in  labor 
for  its  own  sake,  a  loss  of  the  old 
intensity  of  satisfaction  in  the  well- 
doing of  honorable  tasks. 


So,  even  if  it  were  just  to  call 
education  with  special  view  to  ser- 
vice a  bread-and-butter  education, 
one  might  well  reply  that  a  college 
which  should  do  something  to  make 
its  graduates  conspicuously  fit  and 
conspicuously  desirous  to  earn  a 
living,  would  deserve  well  of  the 
Republic.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
may  freely  be  conceded  that  the 
wish  to  learn  the  just  reward  of 
labor  is  not  the  highest  motive. 
But  that  is  not  the  motive  which 
actuates  the  man  who  really  desires 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  The 
desire  to  serve  means  high  ideals^ 
self-sacrifice,  altruism,  faith  in  God 
and  man,  charity.  It  means  a  will- 
ingness to  give  one's  self  utterly  to 
others.  It  is  the  one  great  motive 
which  may  most  confidently  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  American  youth;  yes« 
in  all  men,  young  or  old,  whom  we 
are  ready  to  honor.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  heart  of  the  boy  who 
studies  by  day  and  works  by  night 
to  get  through  college  and  the  pro-^ 
fessional  school. 

It  urged  and  urges  the  generous 
men  and  women  of  the  past  and 
present  who  made  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  young  men,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  to  obtain  their  education  here 
in  the  eastern  states  for  far  less 
than  cost.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
moves  our  younger  commonwealths 
to  charge  themselves  with  the  main- 
tenance of  their  magnificent  state 
universities.  It  is  the  motive 
powers  of  the  world.  So,  fellow 
teachers,  let  us  lay  aside  all  fear  of 
commercialism,  of  materialism,  of 
trade  and  trades,  and  put  ourselves 
frankly  in  sympathy  with  the 
noblest  aspiration  in  the  human 
heart,  the  desire  to  do  something 
that  ought  to  be  done  the  best  that 
it  can  be  done.  Let  us  say  to  our 
pupils  that  the  reason  for  studying 
this  branch  or  that  is  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  useful — that  they  will 
need  it  in  their  business.  If  the 
student  asks  why,  tell  him.  Or  if 
you  cannot,  then  consider  whether 
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the  branch  is  really  worth  studying 
by  that  man  and  that  time.  Shall 
we  have  maul  training?  Let  things 
be  made  that  some  one  else  wants. 
Are  we  to  teach  a  language?  Teach 
the  pupil  to  use  it,  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  it.  Have  we  courses  in 
the  sciences?  Let  the  students  un- 
derstand how  to  apply  science  to 
the  actual  problems  of  life  and 
especially  to  that  greatest  and  most 
practical  of  all  problems — the  find- 
ing out  of  God  by  man.  Let  the 
historian  feel  that  he  is  revealing 
mankind  to  men  and  that  under- 
standing mankind  leads  to  a  most 
useful  trade. 

The  curriculum  perhaps  will  not 
be  changed  because  we  assume  this 
mental  attitude.  We  shall  get  no 
further  light  on  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  various  degrees  nor  shall 
we  attain  certitude  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  the  college  course.  But  I 
think  that  if  we  trouble  ourselves 
less  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
several  branches  of  knowledge  on 
the  human  mind  and  considerably 
more  concerning  the  applicability 
of  those  branches  in  human  lives, 
we  shall  do  something  toward  re- 
storing to  college  experience  that 
intellectual  earnestness,  that  strong 
desire  to  learn,  and  to  learn  how, 
that  seems  not  always  present  in  all 
colleges  to-day. 

We  are  troubled  because  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  that  all 
trades  have  become  professions; 
that  literature  and  art  and  theology 
and  law  and  medicine  and  com- 
merce and  engineering,  and  agri- 
culture, and  every  other  righteous 
human  employment,  are  all  on  an 
absolute  level  of  digpaity;  that  each 
of  them  demands  skilled  experts 
and  in  the  long  run,  will  have  no 
others.  We  are  unwisely  afraid 
that  learning  may  be  degraded  by 
association  with  man's  needs  and 
man's  progress.  Believe  me,  no 
keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  no  rever- 
ence for  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  no 
self-consecration    of     the    highest 


things  will  perish,  if  we  teach  our 
students  that  all  their  acquirements 
and  training  bear  directly  upon 
their  efficiency  as  laborers  in  the 
Garden  of  God.  Let  us  teach  all 
things  as  at  West  Point  tactics  and 
strategy  are  taught — ^teach  all  things 
as  means  for  advancing  the  glory  of 
man  by  service,  unto  life's  end — 
teach  them  as  a  definite  preparation 
for  definite  work,  or  as  inquiries 
concerning  matters  which  men  must 
understand  if  they  would  continue 
to  advance,  and  in  explaining  which 
good  may  be  done  to  others. 

We  need  not  fear  that  we  shall 
produce  mere  money-getters;  for 
we  shall  be  rather  developing 
money-makers — i.  ^.,  those  who  add 
to  the  material  and*  spiritual  re- 
sources of  mankind.  This  is  what, 
as  I  think,  the  world  wants  of  us, 
and  will  have  of  us  or  others  who 
will  be  called  to  take  our  places  if 
we  fail.  American  colleges  have 
not,  thus  far,  led  public  opinion  or 
directed  progress  in  any  large  way. 

They  h^ve  followed  unwillingly 
at  a  distance.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  understood  that  nothing  is  more 
futile  than  to  resist  the  well-defined 
trend  of  the  aggregate  of  human 
thought.  For  the  well-defined  trend 
of  the  aggregate  of  human  thought 
is  upward,  toward  what  is  best,  else 
were  there  no  God. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  every  college, 
whether  the  branches  taught  may 
be  few  or  many,  learning  may  be 
regarded  as  a  set  of  tools,  not  as 
doses  of  medicine;  as  something 
whose  results  will  be  found  outside 
the  learner,  not  inside  of  him. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  what 
we  now  call  professional  schools 
will  always  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  formal  training  of  the 
young  and  give  to  the  new  life  its 
final  impulse.  But  surely  it  w^ere 
well  that  the  colleges  should  do 
their  earlier  work  with  the  same 
high  ideals,  the  same  consecration, 
their  students  striving  with  all  sin- 
cerity   to    become    useful.      Most 
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young  men  will  do  that,  if  they 
really  understand  that  such  is  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  out  of 
that  effort  to  become  of  avail  to 
others  will  surely  grow  the  sweet, 
cultured  humanity  that  is  so  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon  and  so  precious  to 
possess.  It  is  a  mighty  work  that 
colleges  undertake.  The  steady 
accumulation  of  the  treasures  of 
knowledge;  that  is,  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  weapons  needed 
for  winning  the  further  progress  of 
civilization,  has  made  exceeding 
diflficult  the  problem  of  widely  train- 
ing our  young  soldiers  and  servants 
to  fight  and  work.  The  man  who 
could  do  great  service  fifty  years 
ago  would  be  ill-equipped  indeed 
for  bearing  the  burdens  of  to-day. 
That  is  one  good  reason  for  the 
fact  that  trained  men   begin  their 


productive  labor  later  in  life  than 
they  did  a  generation  since.  It 
takes  longer  to  learn  how  because 
the  work  is  more  difficult.  It  has 
been  truly  remarked  that  the  epoch 
of  the  so-called  self-made  man  is 
probably  about  to  close.  Men  all 
need  thorough  training  hencefor- 
ward. So  there  must  be  many  more 
schools,  more  colleges,  more  uni- 
versities; more  and  larger  ones. 
The  present  must  provide  for  the 
future,  as  the  past  provided  for  the 
present,  by  furnishing  rich  endow- 
ment for  the  training  of  the  men  of 
the  coming  years.  Every  man,  and 
especially  every  college  man,  is  a 
legatee  of  his  predecessors.  No  man 
pays  for  his  education,  as  he  gets  it. 
But  he  can  recognize  his  obligation 
later  and  pass  along,  augmented,  the 
heritage  that  he  has  enjoyed. 


ADVICE    FROM    POOR    RICHARD'S    ALMANAC 


PLOUGH  DEEP.  WHILE  SLUGGARDS  SLEEP ; 

AND  YOU  SHALL  HAVE  CORN  TO  SELL  AND  TO  KEEP 


LAZINESS  TRAVELS  SO  SLOWLY,  THAT  POVERTY  SOON  OVERTAKES  HIM 


HE  THAT  RISETH   LATE  MUST  TROT    ALL  DAY,    AND   SHALL   SCARCE 
OVERTAKE  HIS  BUSINESS  AT  NIGHT 


NOW  I  HAVE  A  SHEEP  AND  A  COW  EVERYBODY  BIDS  ME  *'GOOD  MORROW 
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THE  last  century  witnessed 
great  change  in  the  econ- 
omic conditions  of  the  world, 
and  nowhere  greater  than  in 
New  England.  First  we  have  the 
**age  of  homespun/'  in  which  every 
family  and  neighborhood  raised  the 
raw  material  and  fitted  it  for  use. 
They  gathered  from  the  forest, 
cultivated  land  and  the  sea«  mater- 
ial for  food  and  clothing,  sufficient 
for  their  own  use  and  also  to  pro- 
cure many  of  the  luxuries  from 
other  climates.  Thus  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce  had 
their  origin,  agfriculture  always 
taking  precedence.  The  boys  and 
girls  grew  up  not  only  with  a 
knowledge  of  how  these  things  were 
obtained,  but  by  actual  service  in 
the  field  and  the  household  formed 
those  habits  of  thrift  and  of  econo- 
my which  are  to-day  the  foundation 
of  all  individual  and  national 
wealth. 

The  numerous  streams  threading 
every  valley  were  not  allowed  to  be 
idle  when  all  men  were  so  busy. 
The  water-wheel  drove  the  mill- 
stone that  took  the  place  of  the 
samp  mortar.  The  saw  mill  fur- 
nished boards  for  building^  in  place 


of  logs,  and  the  cording  machine 
made  the  rolls  of  wool  for  spinning. 
It  was  in  this  practical  school  that 
the  Yankee  boy,  with  his  jack-knife, 
developed,  in  making  everything 
for  utility  or  comfort.  His  amuse- 
ments all  took  a  practical  turn. 
His  water-wheel  drove  his  trip 
hammer.  In  his  primitive  stove  of 
flat  stones  he  roasted  potatoes  and 
apples;  he  trapped  the  wily  fox  and 
other  game;  always  busy  himself, 
when  not  on  errands  for  others. 

This  brings  us  along  early  in  the 
century  of  the  '*age  of  inventions," 
when  the  Yankee  not  only  **made 
everything,  but  made  the  machine 
to  make  it  with."  Agricultural  im- 
plements were  of  the  rudest  char- 
acter; the  plows  mostly  of  wood, 
shod  with  a  steel  point  and  straps 
of  iron ;  the  grain  of  the  wood  from 
which  they  were  hewed  governed 
their  form.  In  stony  soil  frequent 
trips  were  required  to  the  black- 
smith shop  to  sharpen  the  point. 
Every  neighborhood  must  have  its 
blacksmith ;  a  post  office  within  five 
or  ten  miles  might  answer,  but  that 
distance  for  a  smith's  shop  was  too 
great.  All  common  tools  for  farm 
and  household  were  made  there  and 
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their  quality  depended  upon  the 
skill  of  the  artisan.  The  harrow 
was  entirely  of  wood,  and,  when  the 
season's  work  was  done,  was  left 
to  rot  by  the  side  of  the  field — for 
what  man  or  boy  who  had  driven 
team  to  drag  it  over  the  field  did  not 
feel  sure  he  could  make  a  better  one ! 

In  connection  with  this,  and  fol- 
lowing it  closely,  came  the  '*age  of 
manufactures."  Witness  the  work 
in  iron,  silver,  copper,  tin  and  other 
metals;  in  wood«  in  rubber,  in  wool, 
in  cotton,  and  silk ;  clocks  for  the 
world,  watches  for  the  millions, 
tools  for  the  artificer  and  the  farmer, 
sewing  machines  for  the  house- 
holds— true  advance  guards  of  civil- 
ization. I  saw  them  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  log  house  of  the  Hudson, 
near  the  Rockies,  thus  replacing 
the  native  blanket  with  modern 
dress.  Connecticut  has  been  in  the 
lead  in  all  inventions,  whether  for 
war  or  for  peace. 

Then  comes  the  last  triumph  of 
the  century,  the  **age  of  science," 
in  which  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  discoveries  of  the  pres- 
ent have  united  to  bring  under  con- 
trol the  hitherto  hidden  forces  of 
nature  and  make  them  subservient 
to  the  human  will.  To-day  they 
are  setting  their  powers  at  work  to 
relieve  human  toil  and  fulfill  their 
purpose  in  perfecting  the  world's 
labor. 

How  has  our  agriculture  fared  in 
this  century  of  progress — this  on- 
ward march  of  humanity?  We  may 
begfin  to  speak  of  agriculture  with 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A  fertile  soil  with  broken 
surface,  well  watered  by  springs 
and  streams  and  covered  by  forests, 
which  by  their  shelter  not  only 
preserved  the  springs  and  streams 
in  their  permanence  and  purity,  but 
also  tempered  the  rigors  of  winter 
and  the  heats  of  summer  and  sup- 
plied abundant  material  for  build- 
ing, fencing  and  fuel,  these  condi- 
tions united  to  scatter  the  popula- 
tion over  the  state  at  an  early  date. 


Every  farm  was  self-centered,  for 
it  supplied  all  its  own  wants,  and 
was  not  dependent  for  a  market  for 
sale  or  purchase.  All  the  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  temperate 
climates  flourished  and  bore  fruit 
abundantly.  The  apple  orchards 
were  mostly  seedlings ;  some  very 
good  and  some  only  fit  for  cider, 
which  was  hardly  regretted  as  this 
was  then  the  chief  object  in  orchard 
planting.  Sometimes  suckers  were 
taken  from  favorite  trees,  thus 
securing  several  of  the  same  kind. 
Grafting  was  rarely  practiced, 
though  an  ancient  art.  The  oldest 
apple  tree  I  recall  is  a  grafted 
•*seek-no- farther"  on  my  farm,  the 
only  survivor  of  an  orchard  planted 
by  my  great  grandmother,  Sarah 
Douglas  Wadsworth,  soon  after 
1760,  while  her  husband,  Samuel 
Wadsworth,  was  plowing.  It  still 
bears  fruit;  though  the  trunk  is 
now  a  one-sided  shell.  Two  **  pear- 
main"  trees  were  in  the  same 
orchard.  In  another  orchard  on  my 
farm  were  four  American  golden 
russets  and  one  "seek-no-farther." 
All  of  these  have  borne  fruit  in 
modern  times  and  some  of  it  took 
the  first  prize  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  for  apples  grown  on 
trees  over  one  hundred  years. 

Pear  trees,  mostly  wild  seedlings, 
grew  vigorously,  but  the  choicer 
kinds  were  confined  to  village  and 
city  gardens,  until  the  •'Bartlett" 
came  in  and  captured  the  state. 

The  old  sour  "pie-cherry"  grew 
and  fruited  abundantly,  renewing 
itself  in  hedge  rows.  English 
cheeries  fruited  well  wherever 
planted  in  village  or  city  gardens, 
surely  in  rural  districts. 

Plums  of  common  varieties,  once 
planted  by  the  garden  wall,  re- 
newed themselves.  There  was  also 
the  quince,  forming  the  principal 
supply  for  preserves. 

Peaches  grown  from  the  pits 
were  planted  in  the  garden  comers 
and  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
They  were  healthy  and  hardy  and 
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many  bore  fruit  of  exceeding  excel- 
lence. One  tree  on  the  farm  of 
Judson  Adams  of  Cornwall  attained 
an  age  of  over  one  hundred  years 
and  bore  excellent  fruit.  Standing 
in  a  pasture,  it  was  broken  down  by 
cattle,  but  renewed  itself  by  sprout- 
ing from  the  stump. 

Of  small  fruits,  currants  and 
gooseberries  were  in  every  old-time 
garden.  Wild  strawberries  were 
abundant,  but  in  cultivation  were 
confined  to  a  few  village  and  city 
gardens  and  were  not  sold  in  the 
market.  Wild  grapes  were  abund- 
ant with  their  rare  flavor  for  jams 
and  jellies,  but  grapes  were  not 
much  of  a  market  product  until  the 
"Isabella/'  the  *' Hartford  Prolific," 
the  "Concord,"  and  the  "Dela- 
ware," with  a  multitude  of  competi- 
tors, were  cultivated^  The  orange, 
the  lemon  and  the  banana  were 
about  the  only  tropical  fruits  that 
reached  the  north.  I  remember 
about  sixty  years  ago  seeing  Presi- 
dent Day  of  Yale  working  in  the 
strawberry  bed  in  his  garden  near 
the  present  Battell  Chapel,  and  his 
example  there  made  a  more  lasting 
impression  on  me  than  all  the  ex- 
amples in  his  Algebra  or  mathe- 
matics. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  all 
of  these  fruits  during  the  century. 
They  have  been  attacked  by 
various  diseases  and  many  insects, 
yet  they  have  largely  increased  in 
quality,  quantity  and  commercial 
value,  in  spite  of  all  their  enemies. 
The  apple  has  to  combat  the  borer, 
the  caterpillar,  codling  moth, 
maggot,  canker  worm  and  fungi; 
the  pear  and  quince  must  fight  the 
borer,  blight  and  "pear  psylla"; 
the  peach  is  attacked  by  the  borer 
and  the  yellows ;  the  plum  by  the 
knot  and  curculio:  the  currant  and 
the  gooseberry  by  worms  destroy- 
ing the  leaf  and  thence  the  crop — 
and  still  a  more  vicious  enemy  is 
the  San  Jos6  scale,  which  is  so  small 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  recogfnized 
by  the  naked  eye  and  yet  is  a  com- 


mon enemy  to  all  our  fruit-growing 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Gypsy  moth  and  the  browntail 
moth,  imported  from  Europe,  de- 
stroy fruit  and  forest  trees.  The 
national  government  must  take  hold 
and  eradicate  these  pests  or  they 
will  become  a  national  agricultural 
calamity  if  neglected. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the 
women  of  New  Haven  raised  silk 
worms  on  leaves  of  the  white  mul- 
berry and  made  quite  a  quantity  of 
sewing  silk.  The  industry  spread 
to  some  of  the  rural  towns,  notably 
Mansfield,  where  large  groves  of 
mulberry  trees  were  planted,  and 
the  raising  of  silk  and  its  manufac- 
ture promised  success  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  About  that  time  the 
Mosus  multicaulis  was  introduced 
from  China — a  species  with  very 
large  leaves  and  rapid  growth,  yet 
too  tender  fey  our  climate.  The 
multicaulis  craze  was  the  wildest 
ever  known  in  the  country.  In 
those  days  trials  in  silk  raising  were 
common  all  over  the  country.  As 
a  boy  of  ten  years  I  brought  some 
silk-worm  eggs  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  Goshen  and  raised  a  few  hundred 
silk  worms,  walking  a  mile  daily  to 
get  leaves  from  a  single  white  mul- 
berry tree.  The  worms  thrived 
and  did  good  work,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  repeat  my  experience 
traveling  for  leaves,  so  I  sowed  a 
plot  of  four  square  rods  with  the 
white  mulberry  in  the  garden  on 
our  Cornwall  farm.  They  grew 
well  but  before  they  were  lari^re 
enough  to  transplant  the  multicaulis 
bubble  burst  like  a  bomb,  carrying 
in  its  destruction  all  the  enthusiasm 
for  silk  culture.  A  boy  tires  quick- 
ly, but  it  will  be  noted  that  lie  re- 
covers as  quickly  after  a  brief  rest. 
In  1844  I  sent  to  Mansfield  for  a 
few  hundred  eggs  and,  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  New  Haven  silk 
raisers,  we  raised  the  worms  from 
those  young  trees,  and  made  sew- 
ing silk  from  the  cocoons.  I  have 
only  one  tree  left  to  show  from  that 
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planting,  but  I  have  the  silk,  and 
better  than  that — the  experience. 

In  the  last  half  century  Connecti- 
cut has  done  much  in  securing  and 
disseminating  knowledge  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture.  Yale  College  in 
1846  appointed  John  Pitkin  Norton 
of  Parmington  as  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  His  early  death 
in  '52  removed  a  man  of  the  highest 
promise.  John  A.  Porter  succeeded 
him  as  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  organic  chemistry; 
he  died  in  1866.  Professor  Porter 
arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Yale  beginning  February  i,  i860, 
and  lasting  for  four  weeks.  This 
was  the  greatest  farmers'  institute 
ever  held  in  the  country.  Lecturers 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
students  and  professors  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  practical  men  in  all 
departments  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. The  condition  of  the 
country  prevented  the  continuation 
of  these  lectures  in  succeeding 
years.  Professor  Samuel  W.  John- 
son was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 
lytical and  agricultural  chemistry  at 
Yale  in  185; 6.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed chemist  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  employed  in 
the  analysis  of  fertilizers.  This 
work  was  continued  later  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  1875  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
instruction  upon  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment stations  was  conducted  by 
farmers'  institutes  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  and  addressed  by  Pro- 
fessors Johnson  and  Atwater,  and 
by  printed  documents.  Part  of  the 
state  press  united  in  securing  legis- 
lative action  appropriating  $2,800 
per  year  for  two  years  to  Wesleyan 
University  for  the  work  of  a  sta- 
tion. There  was  also  a  gift  of 
$1,000  by  Orange  Judd  and  the  free 
use  of  a  laboratory  in  Judd  Hall. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Atwater,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Wesleyan,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  Germany,  was 
appointed  director.  The  success 
was  such  that  at'  the  end'of  the  two 


years  the  General  Assembly  made  a 
permanent  and  more  liberal  provis- 
ion and  appointed  a  committee  with 
authority  to  establish  and  locate 
the  station  and  elect  a  director. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  oflEered  free  use  of  laboratory ; 
Professor  Johnson  was  chosen  di- 
rector and  the  station  located  at 
New  Haven. 

Dr.  Atwater  is  still  a  member  of 
board  of  control  of  the  station  and 
later  was  director  of  Storrs  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  under  bis  charge 
have  been  conducted  the  most  val- 
uable experiments  on  food  and 
nutrition. 

Later  the  New  Haven  station^ 
under  Dr.  Johnson,  purchased  facili- 
ties for  extensive  development, 
which  is  now  in  charge  of  Dr.  E. 
H.  Jenkins,  a  worthy  successor  to 
Professor  Johnson.  Professor  Wil- 
liam H.  Brewer,  professor  of  agri- 
culture in  1864,  is  the  last  name  I 
shall  mention  here.  With  talents 
as  versatile  and  as  comprehensive 
as  agriculture  itself,  indefatigable 
industry  as  an  explorer,  always  a 
student  of  nature,  he  is  an  authority 
upon  every  subject  from  the  forest 
crowned  hills  and  broad  prairies, 
especially  pertaining  to  their  sub- 
jugation to  the  uses  of  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  the 
future  of  Connecticut  agriculture. 
Old  practices  must  give  way  to  new 
ones,  guided  by  the  light  of  science, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  success 
we  are  to  look  to  the  dairy,  sheep 
husbandry,  orchard  culture,  and 
forestry,  with  their  associates,  such 
as  poultry  and  bees.  In  these  I 
believe  there  is  health  and  inde- 
pendence, with  pecuniary  reward 
greater  than  that  secured  by  the 
globe  trotter  who  is  looking  for 
broader  fields  to  exercise  his  powers. 
Surely,  the  light  from  our  experi- 
ment stations  and  agricultural  col- 
lege should  make  this  age  of  agri- 
cultural science  more  progressive 
and  efficient  than  any  previous  era 
in  the  world's  history. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  fancy  of  Persian  poesy,  tliat  the  Nightingale  lo^ed  the  Rose,  and  wooed  her  nightly  with  his 
liopeless  song.  The  Turlcish  poet,  Mohamed  Fasli,  wrote  a  long  poem  on  this  subject,  which  is  full  of  a  weird  beauty 
and  some  exquisite  fancy.  It  is  entitled, ''  Giil  and  Bialbiil."  Giil  is  the  n>se,  Bulb&l  the  Nightingale.  I  have  only 
used  the  thought  incidentally;  the  main  idea  actuating  me  is  the  sanenessof  all  nature,  in  the  power  to  feel  and  sofFer, 
.as  well  as  to  create  poesy. 

In  sweet  June  nights,  to  the  Red  Rose  tree 
The  lonely  Btilbiil  sings  by  me. 
The  Red  Rose  sits  on  her  thorny  stem, 
Crowning  the  night  like  a  diadem ; 
Quivers  and  shakes  to  the  BiilbiU's  tune — 
But  kisses  the  Dew  with  her  lips  of  June. 

The  Btilbiil  plaints  till  the  stars  grow  dim, 
Their  tears  like  dew  fall  over  him ; 
The  Night  Wind  carries  the  heart-ful  strain 
Where  Echo  whispers  the  sad  refrain ; 
The  Red  Rose  droops  on  her  thorny  stem. 
It  pains  her  heart  like  a  requiem. 

The  Red  Rose  wakes  to  the  kiss  of  Dawn, 
The  idling  Dew  from  her  breast  is  drawn, 
Her  face  to  the  laughing  Sun  is  turned. 
The  lowly  BUlbiil's  voice  is  spurned. 
His  sweet  song  turns  to  a  bitter  moan. 
His  heart  falls  still  like  a  cold,  cold  stone. 

Oh !  come  and  tune  thy  voice  with  me, 
And  sing  no  more  to  the  Red  Rose  tree ; 
Come  sing  with  me  to  the  Maiden  Fair, 
With  Wonder  Smile  and  the  raven  hair ; 
Perchance  her  heart  shall  kinder  be 
Than  the  Red,  Red  Rose  that  loves  not  thee. 

A  dainty  laugh  and  a  Maiden  Fair — 

The  Red  Rose  gleams  in  the  raven  hair ; 

The  Biilbiil's  song  dies  stilled  in  fear 

The  Wonder  Smile  and  the  Dream  draws  near — 

The  Red,  Red  Rose  in  the  dust  is  thrown . 

The  Maiden  Fair  with  a  lover  flown. 

But  ever  yet  in  the  nights  of  June, 
From  the  Red  Rose  tree  plaints  Biilbiil's  tune; 
Lonely  we  float  down  memory's  streams 
With  vanished  smiles  and  the  ghosts  of  dreamt ; 
Yet  who  would  miss  from  memory's  Sea 
Ghosts  that  are  dear  as  the  things  that  be  ? 
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AN  EHGRYO  AMERICAN  JOST  TRANSPLANTED  FROM  IRELAND 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS  IS  THE  MOST  FOREIGN  STATE  IN 
THE  UNION  AND  CONNECTICUT  IS  CLOSE  BEHIND  — 
PURITAN  NEW  ENGLAND  TO-DAY  IS  ABOUT  6o_PER  CENT 
OF     FOREIGN     PARENTAGE* — INVESTIGATIONS     MADE 


REV.  JOEL  S.   IVES 


THE  first  foreigner  in  New 
England  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock  in  i6io.  Others  landed 
later  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  We  are  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  -  Celtic  -  Germanic  -  Franco  - 
Scandinavian  people.  The  North 
American  native  in  New  England 
is  fast  becoming  a  minus  quanliiy. 
By  the  census  of  1900  there  were  153 
Indians  enumerated  in  Connecticut. 

High-Tide  Immigration 
Immigration   as    a   problem    be- 
longs to  the  last  forty  years.     The 


rapid  enlargement  of  national  re- 
sources after  the  Civil  War  proved 
an  attraclion  to  the  Old  World,  for 
the  immigration  of  71,183  in  1863 
increased  to  459,803  in  1873,  and 
after  decreasing  steadily  till  1878 
reached  its  high-tide  mark  in  i88z 
of  788.992.  Its  next  highest  point 
was  in  1892,  $79,663.  These  are 
large  figures,  and  they  have  rapidly 
increased  the  percentage  of  foreign 
parentage  in  the  whole  country. 
From  1892  there  was  a  decrease  in 
immigration  till  in  1898  the  number 
was  229,299,  but  since  that  date  the 
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increase  has  been  rapid  far  beyond 
all  expectation  and  has  already  out- 
stripped the  record  of  i88z. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that 
immigration  preceding  this  last 
rapid  increase  was  largely  from  the 
northern  tier  of  European  nations — 
the  same  peoples  who.  after  the 
sixteenth  century  discipline  of  relig- 
ious warfare,  came  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  found  and  build 
the  Republic  of  the  New  World. 
They  were  the  Huguenots  and  the 
German  patriots,  the  Covenanters 
and  the  Puritans,  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers and  the  Dutch  Lo»rlanders. 
the  followers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
andthe  soldiers  of  William  theSilent. 

New  England  received  its  share 
of  this  influx  from  Northern  Europe, 
but  a  large  proportion  found  its  way 
across  the  prairies  and  aided  in  peo- 
pling the  "Great  American  Desert." 


FROM  SWITZERLAND  TO  CONNECTICUT 


During  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1S74  the  immigration  into  the 
United  States  was  3.337,478;  during 
the  next  decade,  3,893,230;  during 
the  next.  4,531,619,  and  during  the 
decade  ending  with  1904,  4,628,798; 
making  a  total  for  forty  years  of 
16,391,125,  and  an  annual  average 
of  over  400,000.  This  has  raised 
the  percentage  of  foreign  parentage 
from  a8.2  in  1870  to  34,3  in  1900. 

Since  1898  the  annual  increase 
has  been  more  than  100,000  and 
the  records  for  1903  and  1904  out- 
strip all  the  rest,  March,  April, 
May  and  June  of  1903  and  May  and 
June  of  1904  average  more  than 
100,000  each.  Such  figures  break 
all  Ihe  records  of  ihe  Immigration 
Office.  Aliens  reach  us  in  large 
numbers  across  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders  who  are  not 
tabulated.  Think  of  it!  Practi- 
cally two  million  aliens  added  to 
our  population  in  1903  and  1904! 

Present  Sources  of  Immigration 
It  is  no  longer  the  north  of 
Europe  which  is  sending  these 
vast  multitudes  to  our  shores. 
In  large  proportion  they  come 
from  Southern  Europe,  from 
Italy,  Sicily.  Sardinia,  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary with  its  thirteen 
different  kinds  of  peoples,  from 
Poland  and  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece  and  Portugal, 

During  the  year  1904,  166,049 
immigrants  have  come  from 
Russia;  158,467  from  Italy  — 
six-sevenths  from  Southern 
Italy ;  iS3.'^9'5  from  Austria- 
Hungary;  in  all,  477,612  from 
a  total  European  immigration 
for  the  year  of  717,243,  or  66  per 
cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  twelve  months  of 
1903  the  Russian  immigration  was 
148,619,  Italian  232,606.  and  Aus- 
trian 333,510;  a  total  of  614,735, 
or  69  per  cent  of  the  European  out- 
put. The  immigration  from  these 
three    countries    for    two     years 
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is  1,092,346;  the  total  immigration, 
1.694,813.  These  are  the  largest 
figures  of  the  Immigration  Office. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decrease 
during  1904  of  about  150,000  is 
largely  among  the  Italians  and 
Hungarians,  while  there  has  been 
a  gain  from  Russia. 

These  people  of  Italy,  Austria 
and  Russia  are  poor,  superstitious, 
ignorant  and  indifferent,  if  not  hos- 
tile, to  all  forms  of  both  church  and 
state.  The  oppressions  of  church 
and  state  have  driven  them  forth. 
Of  those  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
in  last  year's  immigration,  38.7  per 
cent  were  illiterate.  The  southern 
Italians  were  more  than  half  illiter- 
ate. It  is  an  enormous  burden  upon 
the  body  politic.  It  is  the  unsolved 
problem  of  our  free  institutions. 
We  have  absorbed  into  our  Ameri- 
canism the  Saxon,  the  Celt  and  the 
German;  it  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined what  we  can  do  with  the 
Latin,  the  Slav  and  the  Huo.  We 
point  with  pride  to  our  past,  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  New  Haven, 
with  a  quarter  of  its  people  Italians 
and  Hebrews,  or   of   Fall  River   or 
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Woonsocket,  where  almost  nine  out 
of  every  ten  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age? 

An  increasing  proportion  of  the 
present  immigration  is  coming  into 
New  England.  The  average  alien 
brings  with  him  but  J16  —  the 
southern  Italian  but  $10 — and  there- 
fore in  his  poverty  is  perforce  pre- 
cipitated upon  these  Atlantic  shores. 
New  England,  in  1870,  was  30  per 
cent  foreign,  and  in  1900,  48  per 
cent.  For  southern  New  England 
the  figures  are  even  more  striking— 
41.5  in  1870  and  61.3  in  1900. 
These  three  states  are  more  than  6z 
per  cent  of  foreign  parentage — that 
is,  more  than  three-fifths.  If  three 
generations  should  be  counted, 
hardly  more  than  one -quarter  of 
southern  New  England  is  native. 

New  England  No  Longer  Puritan 
Emigration,  also,  is  to  be  remem- 
bered. In  Connecticut  during  the 
last  decade  it  was  15  per  cent. 
There  are  65,000  New  Englanders 
in  New  York  City  and  100,000  on 
the  Pacific  slopes.  At  the  same 
time  the  birth  and   death  rale  con- 
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stantly  favor  the  new  comer.  These 
sturdy  young  people,  with  their 
large  families,  are  crowding  to  the 
front.  The  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
have  bad  their  day.  Gregorian 
chants  and  Hebrew  synagogues  and 
sunny  Italy  have  new  meanings  as 
we  read  the  records  of  fifty  different 
nationalities  coming  into  our  cities 
and  towns,  driving  native  help 
from  our  factories,  buying  up  our 
"abandoned  farms,"  holding  the 
balance  of  power  in  political  and 
moral  questions,  and  making  the 
future  of  not  a  few  of  our  churches 
dependent  upon  these  very  "strang- 
ers and  foreigners."  Over  95,000 
Italians,  and  about  as  many  more 
Austria- Hungarians,  have  come  into 
New  England  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  five  New  England  cities 
of  Fall  River  (86.1),  Holyoke  (83.2), 
Lawrence  (83.1),  Lowell  (77.9).  and 
Woonsocket  (83.6),  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  foreign  population 
tban  New'  York  (76.9),  Chicago 
{77.4)  or  San  Francisco  (75.2). 

During  the  year  1904,  58.411 
aliens  came  into  Massachusetts,  only 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  receiv- 
ing more.  This  is  a  larger  number 
than  went  into  the  fifteen  states  and 
territories  of  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota.  Washington,  Wisconsin  and 
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Wyoming,  Add  the  immigration 
into  the  rest  of  New  England  and 
the  appeal  for  missionary  work  in 
the  East  is  tremendous. 

New  England  Missionary  Ground 
In  the  "Winning  of  the  West" 
New  England  civilization  has  had  a 
large  and  honored  share.  The 
home,  the  school  house  and  the 
church  which  made  this  unique 
civilization  have  gone  with  the  New 
Englander  in  his  westward  crusades. 
The  rocky  farms  of  Connecticut  and 
the  hill  towns  of  Massachusetts 
have  poured  out  with  a  lavish  band 
for  the  character  building  of  our 
Western  Empires.  It  is  a  noble 
missionary  history;  but  times  have 
changed  and,  while  the  western 
need  continues  and  in  many  parts 
increases,  there  is  a  new  and  im- 
perative demand  for  missionary 
endeavor  in  old  New  England.  The 
Gospel  must  reach  these  incoming 
thousands  or  the  New  England  of  a 
Christian  civilization  will  cease  to 
be.  New  England  does  not  ask 
help  from  her  giant  children  of  the 
West,  but  she  does  ask  that  these 
children  remember  the  long  and 
generous  care  of  the  past;,  as  well, 
too,  the  new  and  changed  conditions 
bringing  their  new  and  increased 
demand  for  missionary  work  in  the 
East.  Connecticut  has  given  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars  to   this 
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home  missionary  ealerprise,  and 
eighty-six  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
have  gone  out  of  the  state.  We 
will  gladly  give  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  we  simply  cannot  do  it 
unless  a  largely  augmented  stream 
of  benevolence  provides  for  mis- 
sionary work  at  home.  We  are  now 
in  the  condition  of  an  army  when 
the  base  of  supplies  is  in  danp^er. 
And  the  serious  thing  is  that  so 
few  appreciate  the  fact. 

Connecticut  the  Pioneer 
Connecticut  is  the  pioneer  in  mis- 
sions. The  General  Association 
began  the  prosecution  of  missions 
to  the  new  and  frontier  settlements 
of  the  country  as  early  as  the  year 
1774  and  The  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut  was  formally  organized 
in  1798,  being  thus  the  oldest  mis- 
sionary society  of  America.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  pioneer  of  foreign 
work.  A  grant  was  made  to  the 
Garman  church  in  Boston  in  1837 
and  was  continued  for  twenty-eight 
years.  Swedish  work  began  in 
1866,  and  a  grant  was  made  to  the 
Hollanders  in  1874  and  the  same 
year  lo  the  French.  In  1885  the 
Swett  legacy  was  received,  which 
permitted  the  setting  apart  of 
$too,ooo  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
foreign  work,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  to  the  national 
society.    The  French-American  Col- 


lege was  established  and  a  weekly 
newspaper,  partly  in  French  and 
partly  in  English,  published. 

Oh,  that  some  large  -  minded 
donor  might  make  possible  still 
wider  enlargement  of  this  glorious 
work,  not  in  Massachusetts  only, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Master's 
Kingdom!  Alas,  the  Swett  legacy 
is  all  expended! 

Foreign  Work  in  New  England 

In  Massachusetts  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  their  own  native  tongue 
to  Armenians,  Finns,  French,  Ger- 
mans, Greeks,  Italians,  Norwe- 
gians, Poles,  Swedes  and  Syrians  at 
an  expense  of  $zo,ooo  annually. 
There  are  thirty  -  three  foreign 
churches  with  2,787  members. 

Massachusetts  is  the  most  foreign 
state  in  the  Union  and  Connecticut 
is  close  behind. 

Connecticut  reaches  the  Armen- 
ians,Chinese,  Danes,  Finns,  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  Norwegians, 
Swedes  and  Syrians,  at  an  expense 
of  $9,000,  and  counts  about  1,000  in 
the  membership  of  twenty-eight 
foreign  churches.  By  the^  employ- 
ment of  general  missionaries  at  least 
one  hundred  different  points  in  the 
state  are  Foreign  Missionary  Staticns. 

In  Maine  there  are  two  Scandina- 
vian churches,  in  Vermont  three 
Swedish  churches,  and  in  Rhode 
Island  five.    Rhode  Island  ministers 
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also^to  the'Armetiians,  Greeks  and 
PortU£fuese,  spendiog  about  40  per 
cent  for  foreign  work.  Many  of 
our  larger  churches  have  Chinese 
classes  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement 
that  the  regular  membership  of  our 
churches  includes  so  many  who  are 
enumerated  under  foreign  parent- 
age. In  Connecticut  our  churches 
have  representatives  of  thirty-three 
different  nationalities  upon  the 
church  rolls,  and  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  membership  is  of  for- 
eign parentage.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ratio  would  be  larger  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts.  The 
leaven  therefore  has  been  working. 
Have  we  faith  to  believe  that  it 
will  leaven  the  whole  lump? 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  by  which  the 
heterogeneous  masses  of  our  early 
settlements  were  fused  into  a  com- 
pact civilization.     No  one  can  deny 


that  the  Gospel  was  the  mighty  fac- 
tor in  this  accomplishment.  We 
have  witnessed  in  this  generation 
the  rejoicing  of  the  desert  as  it  has- 
been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose 
under  the  benign  influences  of  the 
Gospel,  like  the  irrigating  streams 
from  the  hills  that  have  changed 
the  hot  sands  to  fertile  fields.  The 
river  that  has  flowed  from  out  the 
throne  of  God  is  broad  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  bear  up  and  carry 
onward  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
is  just  this  Gospel  which  can  and 
which  must  civilize  and  save  these 
thousands  of  the  dregs  of  Europe 
now  brought  to  New  England. 

The  Gospel  the  Solution  of  the 
Problem 
It  is  claimed  that  the  pulpit  has 
lost  power  in  not  having  a  clear  and 
definite  message.  No  preaching 
can  have  power  without  it.  My 
conviction  is  bed-rock  that  the  sal- 
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vation  of  New  England,  whelher 
we  consider  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  city,  or  the  problems  of  the 
rural  community,  or  Ihe  inflowing 
multitudes  of  the  foreign  born,  is  in 
bringing  the  Gospel  of  God's  great 
^race  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  plan  is  as  old  as  Paul's  solution 
of  the  problem  at  Corinth.  The 
difficulty  is  in  making  personal  and 
definite  its  application.  There  are 
not  enough  people  in  New  England 
who  clearly  believe  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  the  Italian  working  on  the  rail- 
road, or  the  Hungarian  in  the  shops, 
or  the  German  on  the  farm.  If  we 
believe  in  missions  at  all  we  are 
ready  to  pray,  and  give  a  little  money 
for  the  conversion  of  naked  savages 
in  Africa,  or  on  the  Fiji  Islands, 
while  too  many  of  us  have  no 
faith  at  all  in  foreign  missions  at 
home. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  believe 
that    the  Gospel  is  the   solution  of 


our  difficuUtes.  Immigration  laws 
should  keep  out  certain  well-defined 
classes  of  aliens,  but  the  solution  of 
our  troubles  is  not  in  the  line  of 
stricter  immigration  laws.  God  has 
a  purpose  in  bringing  the  peoples 
of  every  nation  that  the  sun  shines 
upon  into  this  favored  New  Eng- 
land. We  must  fall  in  with  the 
plans  of  the  Infinite.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  and 
our  hands  to  the  work  God  is  giving 
us  to  do.  Material  things  are  not 
the  only  avenues  to  great  achieve- 
ments. In  spiritual  matters  not  the 
less  this  twentieth  century  can  work 
wonders.  Not  only  is  the  news  of 
all  the  world  brought  hourly  to  our 
attention,  but  the  very  nations 
themselves  are  thronging  our 
streets,  crowding  and  jostling  us  at 
every  turn.  These  nations  must  be 
born  in  a  day.  The  magnificent 
resources  of  these  hundreds  of 
churches  in  New  England,  of  these 
thousands  of  church   members  and 
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of   these  millions  of  money  must 
bring  abont  magnificent  results. 

We  speak  of  ''desirable"  and 
''undesirable"  immigrants.  There 
is  need  of  caution  here.  The  south- 
ern Italians  in  two  years  have  con- 
tributed to  our  wealth  233  sculptors 
and  440  musicians.  The  Yankee  is 
surely  not  over-stocked  with  the 
artistic.  The  brightest  scholars  in 
our  public  schools  are  the  Russian 
Jews  and  the  Italians.  Such  Poles 
as  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  or  Chopin, 
Paderewski,  Modjeska  and  Mme. 
Sklodonski  Curie,  are  "desirable." 
Kossuth  was  a  Magyar  and  Nicola 
Tesla  a  Croatian,  and  John  Huss  a 
Slovak  and  Marconi  is  an  Italian. 
Immigration  means  a  bugle  call  of 
opportunity. 

The  Work  Needs  Generous  Gifts 

Money  is  needed  for  this  work. 
Generous  gifts  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  Nothing 
worth  doing  in  this  world  can  suc- 
ceed without  money.  Our  libraries, 
our  hospitals,  our  parks,  our  colleges 
have  secured  large  endowments  and 
are  able  to  minister  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  our  times  because 
of  these  resources.  Such  large  be- 
quests and  gifts  are  the  proof  of 
what  the  Gospel  has  wrought  in  the 
world.  The  time  is  not  distant 
when,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
demand,  money  will  flow  freely  in 
the  distinctively  religious  channels 
represented  by  the  church  and  mis- 
sionary operations.  Prom  a  merely 
business  point  of  view  there  is  no 
more  hopeful  investment  of  funds 
than  the  giving  of  money  for  the 
uplifting  and  assimilating  of  these 
thousands  of  aliens  who  are  flocking 
into  New  England.  Like  the  sturdy 
men  who  of  many  an  alien  nation- 
ality wrought  out  our  national 
unity  and  integrity,  because  we  had 
wrought  them  into  our  body  poli- 
tic— ^ready  even  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  flag  they  had  adopted — 
so,  in  the  peaceful  victories  of  the 


cross  and  in  the  giving  of  material 
wealth,  there  will  be  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  will  devote 
their  gains  in  this  New  World  to 
the  building  up  of  that  Kingdom 
which  is  the  reason  and  the  power 
of  their  well  being. 

The  Work  Needs  Personal  Conse- 
cration 

There  is  a  larger  demand.  Money 
is  only  the  expression  of  the  will 
and  purpose.  It  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment through  which  the  work  is 
done.  The  demand  is  personal. 
The  appeal  is  individual.  The 
Italian,  the  Lithuanian,  the  Rus- 
sian is  our  brother.  Christ  died  for 
him  as  truly  as  for  the  man  whose 
ancestry  goes  back  to  the  "May- 
flower." Heaven  holds  out  the 
same  hope  to  each.  Our  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  self-righteousness 
must  never  put  us  in  the  place  of 
the  Pharisee  lest  the  poor  alien 
find  the  door  of  heaven  before  us. 
Wealth  and  culture  and  ease  bring 
great  temptations.  The  Church  is 
not  a  club.  Christianity  is  not  self- 
delectation.  The  Church  is  in  the 
world,  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister  and  to  give  its  life 
for  the  redemption  of  the  lost.  As 
followers  of  Christ,  we  are  in  our 
several  communities  to  seek  and  to 
save,  to  stand  in  Christ's  stead  and 
beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God. 

This  kind  goeth  not  forth  by  mere 
formality,  nor  by  eminent  ancestry, 
nor  by  simple  contribution  of  our 
money.  It  is  accomplished  in  ex- 
actly the  way  that  Christ  Himself 
accomplishes  the  salvation  of  the 
world.     He  gave  Himself. 

This  is  the  hardest  lesson  to 
learn,  the  slowest  truth  to  gain  a 
lodgment  in  our  hearts.  In  our 
New  England  communities  social 
lines,  as  well  as  differences  of  lan- 
guag^e,  separate  the  Puritan  from 
the  Italian  and  the  Pilgrim  from  the 
Slav.  The  problem  is  partially 
solved     by    the     organization    of 
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churches  where  these  people  hear 
the  Gospel  in  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  born.  Not  with  the  in- 
tent of  perpetuating  these  race  dis- 
tinctions, for  we  would  have  them 
loyal  and  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens, but  with  the  thought  that,  as 
long  as  immigration  continues,  this 
is  the  most  direct  and  practical  way 
of  reaching  them  with  the  Gospel 
which  is  the  best  thing  in  civilization. 

The  Work  Needs  the  Personal 

Touch 

In  one  of  our  Connecticut  churches 
a  company  of  Scotch  people  were 
gathered  of  a  Sunday  morning. 
They  were  not  in  need  of  money  or 
food,  but  they  were  far  from  home 
and  very  lonely.  The  Scotch 
heather  was  the  further  side  of  the 
wide  Atlantic.  As  they  waited  the 
senior  deacon  looked  in  and,  seeing 
these  strangers  at  the  further  end 
of  the  church,  walked  up  to  them 
with  outstretched  hand  and  wel- 
comed them  with  hearty  words  and 
warm  grasp  to  the  church  and  the 
community.  **Ah,"  said  the  old 
Scotchman,  '*that  was  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  but  it  was  like  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a 
4isciple  and  the  memory  of  it  is 
very  sweet." 

President  Roosevelt  said  most 
truly:  **If  during  this  century  the 
men  of  high  and  fine  moral  sense 
show  themselves  weaklings;  if  they 
possess  only  that  cloistered  virtue 


which  shrinks  shuddering  from  con- 
tact with  the  raw  facts  of  actual 
life ;  if  they  dare  not  go  down  into 
the  hurly-burly  where  the  men  of 
might  contend  for  mastery;  if  they 
stand  aside  from  the  pressure  of  the 
conflict,  then,  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  all  our  great  material 
progress,  all  the  multiplication  of 
the  physical  agencies  which  tend  for 
our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  will  go 
for  naught  and  our  civilization 
will  become  a  brutal  sham  and 
mockery." 

For  the  solution  of  this  problem 
of  the  foreigner  in  New  England  we 
must  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  large  gifts  of  money,  per- 
sonal consecration,  and  that  practi- 
cal grit  and  grace  which  faces  "the 
raw  facts  of  actual  life"  and  with 
God's  wisdom  and  power  wins  the 
victory. 

And  to  His  Name  be  the  glory. 
Amen. 

NOTE 

Of  the  following  tables,  I  to  VI, 
give  the  alien  immigration  into  the 
New  England  States  named,  from 
the  different  nationalities  designated 
and  for  the  years  1900-04.  Table 
VII  g^ves  the  total  population  of 
each  of  the  states,  the  number  of 
foreign  parentage  and  the  percent- 
age, from  the  census  figures  of  1870, 
1890  and  1900.  Table  VIII  groups 
these  figures  for  the  three  states  of 
southern  New  England. 
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Natzonalitieb 


Italians 

Poles 

Irish 

SIoTaks 

Soandlnavlaiis 

Hebrews 

Maffy&n 

Lithuanians 

Oennans 

Groatians  and  Sloyenians — 

Rntheaians 

Nineteen  other  nationalities. 
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68 
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75 
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941 

88 

11 

64 
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90 

88 

89 
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976 

814 
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90 

88 

181 

109 

8 

9 

16 
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5 

44 

80 

78 

98 

81 

6 

11 

6 

41 

95 

8 
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0 
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881 

888 

689 

654 

688 
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TABLED    II 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Natiokalries 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

Totals 

Italians 

18 

198 

269 

8 

88 

81 

4 

25 

26 

1 

10 

148 

88 

186 

281 

»B 

97 

17 

1 

42 

21 

1 

22 

271 

48 
286 
226 

11 
186 

68 
1 

66 

41 
0 

10 
280 

169 

296 

268 

6 

209 

64 

7 

118 

68 

1 

22 

66S 

118 

888 

286 

2 

261 

47 

5 

87 

68 

0 

24 

700 

871 

Poles 

1,297 

1,808 

82 

Wflh 

Sloraks-.. 

786 

Hebrews - .. 

202 

Mafyars ,.  .. 

18 

828 

208 

8 

Kuthenlans 

88 

Nineteen  other  nationalities 

8,087 

Totals 

810 

978 

1444 

1,801 

1,906 

6,696 

TABLK    III 

VERMONT 


Natiokalxties 


Italians. 

Poles 

Irish 

Slovaks 

ScandinaTlans 

Hebrews 

Ma«7an 

Lithuanians .- — — - 

Germans.. 

Croatlans  and  Sloyenians.... 

Rathenlans 

Nineteen  other  Nationalities. 

Totals 


1900 


189 

68 

48 

4 

88 

6 

4 

16 

10 

8 

6 

140 


616 


1901 


187 
16 
58 
7 
81 
16 
88 
19 
88 
11 
8 

804 


766 


1902 


817 

297 
89 
84 

192 
9 
22 
84 
82 
7 
28 

887 


1,168 


1908 


488 

811 

69 

71 

96 

80 

54 

19 

80 

1 

51 

891 


1,611 


1904 


481 
866 

66 
49 

119 
89 
46 
80 
88 
8 
44 

484 


1,648 


Totals 


1,608 

1,087 

868 

168 

601 

99 

168 

98 

127 

84 

188 

1,606 


6,696 


TABLE    IV 

MASSACHUSETTS 


NATIOKALimS 


Italians 

Poles 

Irish 

Slovaks 

SoandlnaTtans 

Hebrews....................... 

Mafyars 

Lithnanlans 

Germans 

Croatlans  and  Sloyenians 

Rnthenians 

Nineteen  other  nationalities. 

Totals 


1900 


89,474 


1901 


6,780 

8,689 

18,816 

4,748 

4,868 

6,916 

8,749 

7,647 

7,074 

889 

867 

878 

8,194 

8,774 

6,191 

8,621 

8,606 

8,670 

117 

87 

87 

1,881 

989 

1,768 

466 

620 

684 

86 

46 

44 

186 

280 

176 

10,869 

11,781 

18,846 

41,789 


1902 


60,989 


1908 


16,964 

6,444 

7,860 

282 

6,699 

4,180 

148 

1,591 

1,088 

64 

880 

81,982 


66,757 


1904 


13,051 

5.888 

7,619 

196 

5,477 

6,289 

98 

1,604 

1,115 

81 

156 

17,087 


58,411 


Totals 


56,600 

27,884 

88,888 

1,868 

94,885 

81,868 

587 

7,228 

8,917 

811 

907 

74,605 


856,870 
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XABLK    V 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Natiokalitics 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1906 

1904 

Totals 

Italians 

1,941 

819 

806 

15 

859 

290 

5 

88 

67 

8 

U 

1,807 

2,068 
888 
748 
4 
480 
895 
1 

40 

95 

8 

15 

1,607 

8,696 

411 

677 

11 

494 

888 

4 

44 

148 

8 

15 

1,680 

8,711 

656 

816 

18 

SS8 

888 

6 

68 

145 

2 

18 

8,198 

2,794 

517 

888 

7 

468 

487 

8 

29 

18i 

8 

60 

2,908 

18.148 

PoIm  ...................-.-..—. 

2JM1 

Irlgh 

8,988 

Slovaks...,.-  -,T - 

60 

SnAndinavians        .......*.... 

Utt 

Hebrews .......... ......... 

LSU 

MaEYars.... - - 

19 

IiithnaiiiaiiB ... .._.............. 

900 

GennaziB  ........... ..^    

611 

Orvtatians  and  Sloyonians 

18 

Rnthenians. - .,...---«..- 

101 

NlDAtM^n  othflr  national! ti99...« -- 

io,nB 

Totals  .............................. 

6,044 

5,788 

6,416 

9,487 

8,179 

M,88» 

XABLK    VI 

CONNECTICUT 


Natiohalxtibs 


Italians 

Poles 

Irish 

Slovaks 

Soandinavians 

Hebrews... .. ... 

Magyars 

Lftbnanlans 

Germans 

Croatlans  and  Slovenians.... 

Rathenians 

Nineteen  other  nationalities 

Totals 


1900 


2,609 

2,428 

1,«9 

1,101 

975 

888 

788 

786 

550 

111 

111 

549 


12,665 


1901 


4,lTr 
8,026 
1,297 

OBO 
1,009 

676 


526 
614 
162 
188 
672 


12,926 


1902 


5,417 
8,299 
1,101 
1,085 
1,855 

795 
l,r89 

749 

767 
87 

195 
1,126 


16,885 


1908 


1904 


7.548 
4,170 
1,488 
878 
1,666 
1,080 


988 

1,178 

69 

218 
1,690 


21,818 


6,088 
8,690 
1,418 

709 
1,804 
1,601 

869 

095 

1,081 

86 

855 
1,888 


Totals 


28,008 
14.618 
8J81 
4.667 
6J09 
44HD 
4J04 
8.688 
4,187 


6,985 


18,686 


88,764 


TABLE    VII 


1900 

1890 

1870 

Total 
Popnlat*n 

Foreign  Parents 

Total 
Populat*n 

Foreign  Parents 

Total 
Popnlat*n 

Foreign  P&rents 

Nimiber 

Per 
oent. 

Number 

Per 
cent. 

Number 

Per 
oent. 

Maine 

604.466 
411.588 
848,641 
8,805,846 
428,656 
906,490 

109,784 
168,824 
117,844 
1,746,581 
875,148 
580,898 

28.8 
40.9 
84.1 
69.8 
64.8 
57.8 

661,086 
876,580 
882,422 
8,288,948 
845,506 
746,258 

151,168 
121,288 
104,477 
1,250,121 
200,462 
876,488 

22.9 
88.2 

81.4 
66.2 
68.0 
60.8 

686,916 
818,800 

880,661 

1,457,861 

817,858 

687,454 

91,661 
44,588 
88,616 

686,811 
96,000 

206,650 

14.6 

New  Hampshire — 
Vermont .... 

14,0 
15.8 

Maasachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneotiont 

48.0 
43.7 
87J 

Totals 

5,592,017 

8,098,018 

47.9 

4,700,746 

2,811,969 

41.8  1 

8,487,994 

1,144,809 

89.8 

TABLE    VIII 


Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnectiout 

2,806,846 
428,556 
906,420 

1,746,581 
275,143 
620,89i 

62.8 
64.8 
67.8 

2,288,948 
846,606 
746,866 

1,209,121 
200,452 
875,488 

56.2 
58.0 
50.8 

1,457,861 
817,858 
687,464 

686J11 

96.000 

206,650 

410 
48.7 
87.8 

Totals 

4,142,822 

2,542,616 

61.8 

8,880,707 

1,884,061 

54.8 

2,212,158 

994,961 

4L6 

MY         CONVOY 


BY 

ANNA  J.  GRANNISS 

AUTHOR  OP  SEVERAL  BOOKS  OF  POEMS 

I  met  a  stranger  at  the  gate ; 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm ; 
My  tired  heart  ceased  to  palpitate, 

My  very  thoughts  grew  still  and  calm. 

I  loved  him  for  his  quiet  ways ; 

His  deep-set  eyes  looked  kind  and  good ; 
I  thought,  '*  I  wonder  where  he  stays, 

I  would  detain  him  if  I  could ; 

For  with  him  standing  by  my  side, 

I  do  not  think  I  should  so  fear 
That  foe  from  whom  I  cannot  hide, 

Who  soon  or  late  will  find  me  here." 

He  saw  the  shadow  on  my  brow, 

And  marked  my  fear  in  voice  and  eye; 

He  questioned,  and  I  told  him  how. 
How  much  afraid  I  was  to  die. 

He  murmured,  *'Ah,  she  does  not  know ! " 
Then  with  a  slow,  sweet  smile  he  said, 
**Poor  Soul,  to  think  you've  suffered  so. 
And  I  am  he  you  so  much  dread !  '* 

I  did  not  even  try  to  speak, 

But  thrilled  with  swift  and  sweet  surprise ; 
He  laid  his  fingers  on  my  cheek, 

He  kissed  the  lids  down  on  my  eyes ; 

Then  held  me  very  close  and  still. 
And  as  I  drew  my  latest  breath, 

A  sudden  glory  topped  the  hill — 

And  I  had  been  afraid  of— Death ! 
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GROTESQUE     INSCRIPTIONS    IN    GOD'S    ACRE 

TOMBS  OF  THE  DEAD  DECORATED  WITH  QUAINT  SCULPTURE  AND 
EPITAPHS — MOSS -COVERED  AND  CRUMBLING  STONES  MARKING 
THE  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  FOREFATHERS  IN  THE  LITTLE 
BURYING     GROUND     AT     MILFORD,      CONNECTICUT,      DECIPHERED 

BY 

FREDERICA   CRAFT   DIAMOND 


PROBABLY  there  is  not  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  pos 
sibly   in   any    state    of    the 
Union,  a  burying-ground  of 
its  size  richer  in  old  inscriptions, 
quaint,  curious  and  ludicrous,  than 
that  of  Milford,  Connecticut. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  settled  towns 
in  the  state,  having  been  colonized 
as  early  as  1639,  and  that  and  all 
successive  generations  until  the 
present  day  have  laid  their  dead 
away  within  the  same  enclosure, 
additions  having  been  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time  as  necessity  re- 
quired. 

The  older  part  of  the  cemetery  is 
readily  distinguishable  from  the 
more  modern,  occupying  as  it  does 
only  one  portion  of  the  ground, 
where  two  hundred  or  more  of 
these  ancient  tombstones  and  monu- 
ments are  grouped  together,  all 
moss -covered  and  gray,  but  many, 
especially  thoss  of  slate,  being  well 
preserved,  while  others  are  sunken 
deeply  into  the  ground  or  broken 
and  crumbled  away  and  their  in- 
scriptions rendered  quite  illegible. 
Wandering  idly  among  them  one 
day,  my  eye  was  caught  by  one  or 
two  very  quaint  epitaphs,  and  pur- 
suing my  search  further  I  was  re- 
warded by  finding  many  more  of 
the  same  kind,  some  of  which  were 
tolerably  legible,  others  being  de- 
ciphered only  after  much  patient 
scratching  and  scraping  of  mossy 
letters,   and    as    devout    kneelings 


before  these  old  gray  relics  as 
would  have  delighted  a  Hindoo*8 
heart,  and  I  fancy  that  even  those 
heathens  never  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  more  grotesque  idols  than 
some  of  the  faces  and  forms  en- 
graved upon  these  stones,  but  they 
should  be  seen  to  be  truly  appre- 
ciated, peering  out  at  you  in  all 
their  hideousness  from  these  old  gray 
monuments  of  the  past.  The  object 
of  our  ancestors  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  the  idea  of  death  as  fearful 
and  repulsive  as  possible,  judging 
from  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
with  which  they  decorated  the 
tombs  of  their  dead. 

There  are  three  governors  of 
Connecticut  buried  in  this  ceme- 
tery—  Governors  Treat,  Law  and 
Pond.  The  monument  of  the  first 
consists  of  a  heavy  brown  stone 
slab,  about  six  feet  long  by  three 
wide,  resting  horizontally  upon  foar 
stone  sides.  The  inscription  is 
quite  legible  through  its  mossy 
letters : 

Here  lyeth  interred  the 
body  of  Coll!. Robert 
Treat  Efqy  who  faithfully 
served  this  colony  in  the 
post  of  govemour  and 
deputy-govemour  near 
y  spaoe  of  thirty  years 
and  att  y  age  of  four 
score  and  eight  years, 
exchanged  this  life 
for  a  better  July,  12*^ 
Anno  Dom:  17 10 
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Governor  Law's  grave  is  marked 
by  a  table  of  similar  material  to 
Governor  Treat's,  supported  by  five 
stone  standards,  and  a  marble  tablet 
sunken  into  the  table  bears  the  in- 
scription, which  is  asL  yet  almost  in- 
tact, although  the  tablet  is  fast 
crumbling  away,  some  of  the  upper 
portion  being  entirely  gone,  proba- 
bly having  fallen  a  prey  to  curiosity 
seekers. 

Jonathan  Law 

Govemotir  of  the 

Colony  of  Connecticut 

From  1742  to  1750. 

He  was  born  at  Milford, 

August  6,  1672, 

where  be  died, 

Nov.  6,  1750. 

Governor  Pond*s  resting  place  is 
marked  by  a  simple  granite  shaft 
bearing  on  its  base  these  words: 

Charles  H.  Pond 

Died 

April  26,  1 86 1 

Aged  80. 

Governor  of  Connecticut. 

There  are  four  stone  tombs  be- 
sides those  of  the  governors.  A 
great  grand-son  of  Governor  Treat 
lies  buried  under  one,  a  brown- 
stone  table  having  five  standards. 

Here  lyeth  Buried  the  Body 

of  Mf  Jonathan  Treat  only 

Son  &  only  Child  of  Mr 

Jonathan  &  M?  Martha  Treat 

And  great  Grandfon  of 

Govemour  Treat  who  departed 

this  Life  Augi^  y  22»'»  A.  D. 

1746  Aged  18  years  fix 

Months  &  6  Days. 

Another  consists  of  a  pile  of  com- 
mon, rough  stones  surmounted  by 
a  heavy  brown-stone  slab.  This 
bears  three  inscriptions: 

John-Anthony  Hkrpin 
obiit  I3«  Sep.*'^"  1750  ^tat  4. 

Nicholas  Hbrpin 
Obiit  Jan«!  9"^  1759  -^tat  Die  i6»o 

Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

Christ, 


Mary-Anne  Herpin 
obiit  28°  AugV  1750  ^tat  2 

How  Lov*d  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not ! 
To  Whom  related  or  by  Whom  begot, 
A  Heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  Thee: 
*Tis  all  Thou  art !  and  all  the  Proud  shall  be ! 

Pope. 

The  other  two  tombs  are  placed 
side  by  side.  They  are  brown-stone 
tables  resting  upon  standards.  The 
tablets  were  probably  both  of  slate, 
but  one  is  entirely  gone,  and  the 
other  much  defaced,  yet  the  inscrip- 
tion is  sufficiently  clear  to  be  legi- 
ble. 

Here  lies  Interred 

the  Body  of 

Cap  \  George  Allen 

who  decl  Oct*Ly  7*»» 

Anno  Dom  1734 

In  the  57***  year 

of  his  Age. 

The  two  oldest  inscriptions  which 
can  be  found  are  dated  1697  and 
1698.  That  of  1697  is  engraved 
upon  a  kind  of  soft  brown  stone 
which  is  fast  crumbling  away,  and 
readily  breaks  beneath  a  light  touch 
of  the  fingers.  A  few  of  the  words 
are  entirely  broken  away,  but  those 
remaining  may  still  be  traced. 

Hear 

Buried 
of  Miles 
Merwin  aged 
about  74  years  died 
the  27  of  April 
1697 

The  stone  dated  1698  is  in  a  most 
remarkable  state  of  preservation, 
considering  that  it  was  erected 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  It  is 
made  of  slate,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  among  the  many  varieties  of 
material  of  which  these  old  tombs 
are  composed,  those  of  slate  are 
invariably  the  best  preserved,  time 
and  storm  seeming  to  produce  little 
or  no  effect  upon  them. 

Here  lyeth  buried 
The  body  of  ^  Sarah 
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Nisbett  wife  to  M' 
Mongoiv  Nisbett 
Aged  41  yeares 
Departed  this  life 
September  y  16 
Anno  Domni  1698 

Some  of  the  engravers  upoa  these 
monuments  were  evidently  not  ex- 
perts at  the  art,  and  apparently  had 
little  idea  of  the  uses  of  capital 
letters  or  punctuation  marks,  and 
seem  to  have  been  utterly  regard- 
less of  rhythm,  and  when  inadver- 
tently a  word  was  omitted,  it  was 
placed  over  the  top,  or  where  the 
stone  was  not  wide  enough  for  the 
whole  line,  a  letter  or  two  was 
placed  on  the  next.  The  spelling, 
too,  is  quaint  and  odd  in  the  ex- 
treme,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing specimens.  The  old  style 
of  the  letter  S  was  used  in  many 
instances,  also  V  for  U  and  U  for 
Vy  as  well  as  /  for  /. 

Here  Lyes  the  body  of  Ml* 
Phebe  Gillit  Wife  to  Ml 
William  Gillit  Jun'  who  Died 
Peby  J  10  A  D  1736  IS,\  29 

Her  Dying  Words  Unto  her  hufband  ar 
Refraine  your  Faff  ions !— Why  So  much 

(Diffpar'e) 
Its*  the  Will  of  God.'  I  hope  its'  for  the  Beft 

For  you!  for  me!  and  for  my  mother-lefs 

To  Whom  adoe!  To  God  and  you 

I  Now  Commit  thare  Care 

Pattern  of  Fationts  to  the  End  of  life 

Now  Ded  fhe  Speaks  to  Every  liveing  wife 

Feti  Such  JuelVs  Should  Be  Laid  In  Duft. 

Men  are  Unworthy  and  the  Lord  is  Juf t. 

Margaret  Emes— 1750,  Aged  38. 
The  Body  was  open'd  to  Let  her  flie, 
To  bueld  her  hapenefs  on  high. 

Mrs.  Mehetabel  Tibbals— 1774  Aged  22. 
Behold  and  fee  as  you  paf s  by 
As  you  are  now  fo  once  was  i, 
As  i  am  now  fo  you  muf t  be 
Frepare  for  death  &  follow  me 
Here  doth  my  Body  reft  in  duft 
Till  my  Redeemer  come 
With  himile  live  &  fpend  a  long 
Eternity  at  home. 


The  children's  tombs  have  many 
queer  epitaphs. 

David  Treat. — Aged  2  years. 
Reft  lovely  babe  thy  toils  are  at 
an  end 

Return  to  God  thy  Saviour  and 
thy  friend. 

The  inappropriateness  of  this 
strikes  one  at  the  first  glance.  Im- 
agine the  "toils"  which  a  babe  of 
two  years  must  have  experienced. 

Jule  Treat— 1795,  Aged  8  years. 
Chrift  Call'd  at  Midnight  as  I  lay 
In  thirty  hours  was  turned  to  Clay. 

Sam*l  Bryan.— 1801,  Aged  14  months. 
Look  here  I  lye  in  death  dark  tomb 
At  one  year  old  freed  from  the  womb 
Then  let  my  body  ly  and  fleep 
While  Jefus  my  poor  foul  doth  kee». 

Julia  Treat— 1 801  Aged  4  years. 
Julia,  tho*  young  yet  fhe  is  dead 
And  bids  this  world  adieu 
Tho  here's  her  body  her  foul  is  fled 
The  other  world  to  view. 

Martha  Hine.— 1771,  Aged  6  years. 
Beneath  these  Clods  my  Body  lies, 
a  Cruel  Death  to  Sacrifice, 
no  Age  nor  Sex  from  Death  is  free 
o  think  on  Death  then  think  on  me. 

Clarenda  Bristol!.— 1802,  Aged  i  year. 
Clarenda  in  this  grave 
Muft  ly  and  turn  to  dust 
Her  foul  is  gone  to  have 
A  fentence  that  is  juft. 

Gumfor  Smith.— 1756,  Aged  7  years. 
Sleep  on  my  Lovely  Babe 
And  Take  thy  Reft 
For  Jefus  Chrift  cal'd  you  hence. 
Because  he  thought  it  beft 

Elisha  Gillib.— 1756,  Aged  2  years. 
O  Happy  Babe  fo  early  fled  away 
from  this  vile  Earth  to  realms  of  End 

Gefs  Day 
What   wondrous   Change  dear  hast 

thou  known 
Leaving  thy  Cradle  to  afcend  a  throne. 
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Cliarles  H.  Nettieton. — 1857,  Aged  4  years. 
The  cup  of  life  unto  his  lips  he  press'd, 
Pound  the  taste  bitter  and  declin'd  the  rest. 
Then  softly  turning  from  the  face  of  day. 
He  gently  breath*d  his  little  life  away. 

Abigail  Ann  Peck. — 1830.  Aged  15  months. 

Sweet  babe  she  glanc*d  into 

this  world  to  see, 

A  sample  of  its  misery : 

Then  tum'd  away  her  Ian 

guid  eye. 
To  drop  a  tear  or  two  and  die. 

The  two  latter  seem  to  have  be- 
come disgusted  with  life  earlier 
than  the  most  of  humanity  and  to 
have  died  from  choice  rather  than 
necessity. 

There  are  a  great  number  of 
young  people  buried  in  this  old 
ground,  and  some  of  their  epitaphs 
are  among  the  most  amusing  to  be 
found. 

Sally  Rogers. — 1799.  Aged  33. 
The  rofe  that  fiorith  in  the  Mom 
But  little  knows  its  doom 
My  Sally  is  taken  from  my  arms 
And  haftened  to  the  tomb 
Unto  the  Mighty  Power  of  Death 
Its  hard  to  be  Ref igned 
But  Jefus  calls  and  I  muft  go 
And  leave  my  friends  behind. 

Isaiah  Smith. — 1828,  Aged  20. 
Behold  O  youth  this  grave  &  see, 
What  yon  though  young  may  shortly  be, 
Could  he  now  speak  methinks  he'd  say, 
Dont  trifle  precious  time  away. 

William  Fowler.— 1785.  Aged  23. 
William  is  dead.  Death's  clos'd  his  Eyes, 
Here  in  this  grave,  his  body  lies ; 
While  living  liv'd,  in  love  of  all. 
When  dead  was  mourn'd  by  great 
&  fmall. 

Nancy  Clark. — 1823,  Aged  15. 
Youth,  trust  not  to  your  fleeting  breath, 
Nor  call  your  time  your  own ; 
For  here  you  see  a  blooming  youth, 
Was  like  a  flower  cut  down. 
And  you,  dear  youth  who  yet  are  spar'd, 
Must  shortly  yield  your  breath ; 
Your  wisdom  is  to  be  prepar'd, 
To  meet  the  str*lce  of  death. 


Mary  Fowler. — 1792,  Aged  24. 

Molly  tho  pleafant  in  her  day 

Was  fuddenly  feized  and  fent  away 

rotten 
How  foon  fhes  ripe  how  foon  fhes 

Sent  to  g^ave  &  foon  for  gotten. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Camp.— 1752.  Aged  22. 

Here  Lyes  interr'd  a  Blooming 

Youth  who  liv'd  in  love 

Dy'd  in  the  Truth- 
Isaac  Fenn  Jun'.  —1812,  Aged  20. 
Now  I  am  in  my  twentieth  year, 
Before  my  Grod  I  must  appear; 
Death  calls  aloud  and  I  must  go. 
And  leave  my  loving  friends  below. 

James  Smith. — 1796.    Aged  21. 

Stop  gentle  reader 

Drop  a  mournfull  tear 

Over  a  youth  who  was  like  you 

But  now  lies  buried  here 

Who  in  his  blooming  youth  was  cut 

down 
And  from  his  friends  and  Parents  now  is 
gone. 

Miss  Anne  Buckingham. — 1766,  Aged  19. 
Mature  from   Heaven,  the  fatal    Mandate 
came. 

With  it  a  Chariot  of  ^therial  Flame. 
To  which  Blijah  like,  fhe  pafsed  the 
Spheres 

Brought  Joy  to  Heaven  but  left  ye 
World  in  Tears. 

Lewis  Merwin. — 1822,  Aged  28. 
Come  all  ye  mourniog  friends  say 
peace  be  still 

And  bow  submissive  to  Gods 
holy  will ; 

We  know  he  was  a  lovely  youth 
indeed 

But  here  he  lies  the  hungry  worms 
to  feed. 

'  The  following,  I  think,  would  re- 
quire more  than  an  ordinary  intel- 
lect to  understand : 

Merit  Clark.— 182 1,  Aged  24. 
Stop  friendly  youth  &  drop  a  mournful  tear 
Over  a  grave  who  once  like  you 
But  now  lies  buried  here 
And  from  my  friends  companions  too 
And  parents  dear. 
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The  next  three  are  applicable  to 
old  age: 

Sarah  Prudden.~i788,  Aged  80. 

Our  age  to  feventy  years  is  fet 

How  fbort  the  term  how  frail  the  ftate 

And  if  to  eighty  we  arrive 

We  rather  figh  and  groan  than  liv 

e. 

Miss  Susan  Newton. — 1770,  Aged  86. 
If  the  days  of  our  Years 
be  four  fcore  Years  yet 
how  foon  cut  off  and  we 
fly  away. 

Dav.  Merwin.— 1816,  Aged  74, 
Tis  but  a  few  whose  days  amount 
To  threescore  years  and  ten : 
And  all  beyond  that  short  account 
Is  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain. 

These  old  New  Baglanders  seem 
to  have  admired  and  been  convers- 
ant with  Shakespeare,  at  least  the 
following  inscriptions  would  indicate 
that  they  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
of  those  lines  of  his : 


(< 


All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances;" 

In  Memory  of 

Robert  Triatk 

a  Grentleman  of  Learning 

&  integrity  who  acted  his 

part  worthily  in  private 

Life  &  in  various  public 

imployments  till  he  do 

-fed  the  fcene  Sept  16 

1770  in  his  73'*  Year 

Ufeful  in  life  at  death  lamented 

The  fmall  and  the  great  are  there 

Beneath  these  Clods 

are  deposited  the  Remains  of 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Fowler 

who  made  her  exit  on  the 

25**»  Nov.  1798  JSi  47  years 

This  kind  relief  the  social  passions  crave 

Jesus  himself  wept  at  a  good  man's  grave. 

Any  peculiar  manner  of  death, 
such  as  an  accident  or  certain  dis- 
ease, in  those  days,  was  recorded 
upon  the  tomb-stone  of  the  de- 
ceased,  and  strikes  one  as  being 


rather  an  odd  custom,  especially 
when  it  is  set  forth  after  the  style 
of  the  following: 

Elihu  Fowler. — 1784,  Aged  3  years. 

His  life  a  span !  The  mournful  toll 

Declares  the  exit  of  his  Soul! 

Grim  Death  is  come !  His  life  is  call'd 

To  take  ite  flight  The  means  a  Scald. 

Ye  who  are  young  come  learn  your  end 

By  deep  repentance,  make  Christ  your 

frie 
nd. 

Hezekiah 

Son  of 

Hezi^  &  Sarah  Peck 

who  was  killed  instantly 

by  a  Cart-Wheel 

Oct  3d  1809^  13  ys 

In  the  midst  of  life  we 

are  in  Death. 

In 

memorv  ot 

Mr.  Josiah  Pardee 

who  died  in  a  fit 

March  6»?  1805 

IE  65. 

Swift  was  his  flight  and  fhort 

the  road 

He  clofed  his  eyes  and  faw 

his  God. 

My  friends  be  ye  alfo 

ready. 

Here  lies  Intomb** 

the  body  of 

Frederick  Bull  son  to 

Henry  <fe  Harriet  Bull 

who  was  kiir^ 

by  a  fall  from  a  Horfe 

Sept',  n*^  1798  aged  13  yeafs 

0  what  is  man  poor  feeble  man 
Bom  jeft  to  bloom  and  die 
Like  as  the  Claf s  his  Conrfes  run 
His  fleeting  moments  fly. 

This  one  sounds  almost  rebellious 
in  its  tone : 

Mrs.  Sarah  Clark.— 1797,  Aged  51. 
Death  thou  haft  conquered  me 

1  by  thy  Dart  am  Slain 
But  Chrift  will  conquer  yon 
And  I  fhall  rife  again. 
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The  next  six  are  so  quaint  and 
strange  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  copying  them  entirely : 

Be  ye  alfo  ready 
Entomb'd  is  here  depofited  the  dear  Re 
mains  of  M?  Martha  Dewitt 
the  amiable  confort  of  M^  Ab™  V.  H 
De  Witt  and  daugh'.  of  Cap\  Charles 
Pood  who  in  fure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  refurrection  Clofd  her  eyes  upon  a 
vain,  tranfitory  World  Sept*":  30  1790 

Aged  20 
She   was   Charitable  Humane  Benevolent 

and  of  a 
truly  fympathetic  Difpofition. 
Conld  real  Virtue  have  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  her 
months,  Patty  had  yet  been  living  her  Huf- 

band  her 
Parents  and  her  friends  had  yet  been  happy 

But  A 
las.    She  languifh'd  She  f icken'd  &  She  died 
Heaven  is  the  reward  of  Vertue 
She's  gone  and  I  fhall  see  that  face  no  more 
Bat  pine  in  abfence  and  till  death  adore 
When  with  cold  dew  my  fanting  eye  brow's 

hung 
My  eye  balls  darken  with  my  faultering 

tongue 
Her  name  fhall  tremble  with  a  feeble  moan 

And  love  with  fate  divide  my  dying  groan. 

Paufe  and  reflect, 

that  as  I  am  you  foon  muft  be 

Entombed  is  here  depofited 

the  Dear  remains  of 

Mr.  Garrit  V.  H.  De  Witt 

who  bid  a  vain  world  a  dieu 

Feby  23**  1793  Aged  38 

Happy  the  woman  who  call'd  him 

her  husband  And  happy  the  child 

who  called  him  father 
But  his  character  requires  not  the 
panegerick  of  a  tombstone 
to  perpuate  it  to  pofterity. 

Here  the  wicked  ceafe  from  trou 

bling  &  here  the  weary  are  at  reft 

Entombed  is  here  depofited  the 

Dear  remains  of 

M*!"  Margaret  De  Witt 

the  amiable  confort  of 

Garrett  V.  H.  De  Witt 

Who  closed  her  eyes  upon  a 


vain  World  Feb  11*.^  1794  aged  54 
Her  exemplary  conduct  in  life 
her  unparelled  patience 
When  wreck'd  with  pains 
the  moft  excrutiating  &  her 
perfect  refignation  in  her  laft  illnefs 
difarm'd  the  King  of  Terrors 
of  his  f ting  &  fof ten*d  him 
to  a  Prince  of  peace. 


The  truly  honourable  &  Pious 

Roger  Newton  Efq^ 

an  officer  of  diCtinguifhed  note 

in  y  Expeditions  1709  and  1710 

for  many  Years  one  of  y  Council, 

&  Col°  of  the  Second  Regiment  of 

Militia— Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  33  years,  until  he 
departed  this  Life  Jan'^  13***  1771 
in  the  87*'*  Year  of  His  Age. 
His  mind  r'turn'd  to  God,  intombed  here  lies 
The  Part  the  Hero  left  beneath  the  Skies 
Newton,  as  steel  inflexible  from  right 
In  Faith,  in  Law,  in  Equity  in  Fight. 

Here  lyes  y  Body  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Gibb  Wife  to 
Mr.  John  Gibb 
Who  departed  this  life 
Octo!  y  2i"-  1769  Aged 
38  Years  &  4  Months 
See  there  all  Pale,  &  Dead  She  lies, 
for  ever  flow  my  Streaming  Eyes. 
Mary  is  fled,  the  Lovlyeft  Mind, 
Faith,  Sweetnefs,  Wit,  together  joined^ 
Dwell  Faith  &  Wit  &  Sweetnefs  there 
o  View  the  Change,  &  Drop  a  tear. 

In 

Memory  of 

Mrs.  Mary  Newton 

of  Orange ;  Relict  of 

Capt.  Enoch  Newton  of 

Woodbridge ;  and  for 

merly  the  wife  of  Capt. 

Enoch  Woodruff  of  Mil 

ford,  who  died  April  18, 

1824;  Aged  79- 

Also  Mary  Ichabod ;  Mary  Sarah, 

Mary  Ann ;  and  Enoch ;  who  were 

children  of  Capt.  Enoch  and 

Mary  Woodruff. 
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The  remaining  epitaphs  are^of  all 
sorts,  odd,  quaint  and  amusing,  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  curious 

reader: 

Joseph  Prudden. — 1775,  Aged  30. 
Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due 
W^  ich  I  have  paid  &  f o  muf t  you. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hine. — 181 3,  Aged  67. 
Great  God !  is  this  our  certain  doom? 
And  are  we  still  secure? 
Still  roalling  downward  to  the  tomb 
And  yet  prepare  no  more? 

Elijah  Smith.— 18 16,  Aged  23. 
this  life's  a  dream 
and  like  a  flower 
cut  down  and  witherd 
in  an  hour. 

Rich  Piatt.— 1799,  Aged  57. 
A  loving  hufband  a  tender  Father 
Left  this  world  to  enjoy  the  other. 

Jesse  Lambard.->-i776,  Aged  80. 

Remember  my  Children 

and  Friends 

that  You  muft  Die 

as  well  as  I. 

Moses  Northrup. — 1S07,  Aged  78. 
Beneath  this  stone  Deaths  prisoner  lies. 
The  stone  shall  move,  the  prisoner  rise, 
When  Jesus  with  almighty  words, 
Calls  his  dead  saints  to  meet  their  Lord. 

Mabel  Piatt.— 181 5,  Aged  61. 
Great  God,  I  own  thy  sentence  just. 
And  nature  must  decay ; 
I  yield  my  body  to  the  dust. 
To  dwell  with  fellow  day. 

Mifs  Susanna  Mile".  —1788,  Aged  36. 
Think  what  I  was  think  what  I  am 
Ah !  think  what  you  must  be. 


Mis.  Sarah  Newton.— 18 18,  Aged  71. 
Our  friend  is  dead  a  solemn  sound 
Although  in  Christ  we  hope  she's  found. 

Isaac  Piatt. — 1817,  Aged  63. 
Go  home  dear  friends  dry  up  your  tears 
I  must  ly  here  till  Christ  appears. 

Sarah  Jones. — 1836,  83. 
Here  you  may  see  my  body  lie. 
Among  the  silent  dead, 
Remember  you  must  also  die 
And  make  this  clay  your  bed. 

Jonathan  Treat. — 1779.  Aged  75. 
Think  mighty  God,  on  feeble  man. 
How  few  his  Hours,  how  fhort  his  Span 
Who  can  fecure  his  vital  breath 
Against  the  Cold  Demand  of  Death 
With  Skill  to  fly  or  power  to  fave. 

Sarah  Bryan. — 1803. 
When  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave 
And  all  my  bones  are  rotten. 
When  this  you  see,  remember  me. 
Let  me  not  be  forgotten. 

Johnathan  Fowler.— 1773,  Aged  70. 
The  hopes  we  have  the  Better  part 
Is  now  above  the  Skies. 

Abigal  Baldwin. — 1784,  Aged  47. 
Our  Life  is  ever  on  the  wing 
And  Death  is  ever  nigh  {q 

The  moment  when  ou**  Lives  beg 
We  all  begin  to  die. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Pomeroy.— 1783.  Aged  46. 
Thou  dear  Departed,  with  no  laboured  buft, 
Nor  panegyric  I  infult  thy  duft. 
Yet  let  a  child  with  duty  in  arrear 
Say  while  he  heaves  a  figh  &  drops  a  tear 
The  tenderef  t  of  all  Parents  f  lumbers  here. 

Capt.  Enoch  Woodruff.— 1786  Aged  44. 

Who  feels  the  Wound  a  dying  Friend  im- 
parts 

When  the  last  Pang  divides  two  fond  Hearts. 
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planets  will  laugh  at  our  oddities 
aod  cartoonists  exaggerate  our 
peculiar  features  and  preposterous 
dress. 

There  is  one  character  in  our  his- 
tory to-day,  however,  who  almost 
immediately  stepped  into  the 
legendary,  and  so  unique  is  his  life 
and  so  weird  the  tale  that  William 
Kidd  is  indeed  a  distinguished  his- 
torical personage.  So  susceptible 
are  the  people  to  the  stones  of  his 
buried  riches  that  every  few  months 
dispatches  appear  in  the  American 
newspapers  telling  of  the  discovery 
of  a  cave  or  a  sunken  well  where 
it  is  believed  the  Kidd  pots  of  gold 
are  concealed.  It  is  a  fact  that 
hundreds  of  people  go  to  digging 
about  their  property  during  these 
periodical  narrations.  Scarcely  does 
the  tide  retreat  from  the  shores  of 
Connecticut  before  credulous  fisher- 
men overturn  the  rocks  and  peer 
into  the  crevices  hopeful  of  spying 
the  long  lost  trea.sure.  With  the 
ages  separating  to-morrow  from  to- 
day may  we  not  expect  this  tale  of 
mysterious  wealth  to  find  a  place  in 


due  time  equal  to  that  now  usurped 
by  the  old  world  legends? 

King  of  Buccaneers!  What  a  title 
for  a  staid,  respectable  and  re- 
spected business  man  to  acquire! 
It  goes  to  show  what  latent  possi- 
bilities lie  in  all  of  us  waiting  for 
circumstances  to  develop  them. 
After  Pope  Alexander  VI  issued  his 
proclamation  dividing  all  newly- 
discovered  lands  in  both  East  and 
West  Indies  between  the  crowns  of 
Portugal  and  Spain — England,  the 
Netherlands  and  France  combined 
against  them,  giving  a  commission 
to  any  man  who  would  fill  a  ship 
with  armed  men  and  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
these  men  were  responsible  to  no 
one  aod  divided  their  booty  as  they 
saw  fit.  It  wasn't  long  before  the 
seas  swarmed  with  them  and  they 
were  regarded  as  heroes ;  many  men 
of  rank  joined  them,  one  of  them 
giving  as  his  reason,  without  ap- 
parently realizing  the  humor  of  it, 
that  "he  wished  as  every  honest 
man  should  do,  to  have  withal  to 
satisfy   his   creditors."     The    Eng- 
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king.  He  bought  his  share  by  loan- 
ing his  royal  name.  Thus  began 
the  career  of  Captain  Kidd,  which 
was  to  end  in  loss  of  reputation  and 
of  life.  While  the  names  of  other 
pirates  much  more  cruel,  whose 
crimes  were  worse  and  more  num- 
erous have  long  since  sunk  into 
oblivion,  Captain  Kidd's  name  is 
familiar  to  almost  every  one  in  the 
United  States,  The  whole  New 
England  coast  and  the  islands  of 
the  Sound  are  all  rich  with  legends 
of  hiding-places  of  this  "King  of 
Buccaneers,"  audit  has  come  about, 
not  so  much  through  what  he  did. 
as  through  the  fact  that  he  was 
backed  by  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  England.  Naturally  his  arrest 
and  trial  created  a  tremendous  ex- 
citement; and  naturally  also  per- 
haps, the  men  who  had  given  him 
bis  commission  felt  it  necessary  for 
their  own  reputations  that  his 
should  be  sacri^ced. 

In  1696  Captain  Kidd,  armed  with 
the  royal  commission,  set  sail  from 
Plymouth  for  New  York.  The 
"Adventure"  had  an  armament  of 


thirty  guns  and  a  crew  of  eighty 
men.  In  New  York  the  crew  was 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  men.  He  then  started  on  his 
long  trip  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 
This  island,  larger  than  Great  Brit- 
ain, had  become  an  important  ren- 
dezvous of  the  pirates.  The  natives 
were  inefficient  and  had  been  treated 
with  such  cruelty  that  they  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  the  pirates.  In  this 
retreat,  so  out  of  the  way,  the 
pirates  had  built  forts  and  man- 
sions ;  from  their  trips  they  returned 
with  plunder  from  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  world;  they  made  slaves 
of  prisoners  and  grew  reckless  with 
their  power,  as  tyranls  generally 
do,  50  that  the  natives  combined  to 
exterminate  them  and  would  proba- 
bly have  succeeded  but  for  betrayal 
by  a  woman.  This  narrow  escape 
frightened  them  so  that  Ihey  com- 
bined for  safety;  the  dwellings 
could  only  be  approached  by  the 
most  intricate  paths  in  the  dense 
forests  and  unless  one  was  familiar 
with  them  it  was  like  wandering  for 
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hours  in  a  labyriQth.  All 
along  these  narrow  paths, 
large  and  very  sharp  thorns 
were  planted,  so  ic  would 
be  impossible  for  the  na- 
tives, with  their  unshod 
feet,  to  get  through. 

U  took  Captain  Kiddnine 
months  to  reach  this  strong- 
hold of  the  pirates  and  as 
they  had  not  captured  a 
single  prize  on  the  way, 
money  and  provisions  were 
about  gone,  and  loud  were 
the  murmurings  of  the  sea- 
men; but  here,  too,  they 
were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment as  the  piratic  vessels 
were  off  on  a  cruise,  not 
one  remaining  in  the  har- 
bor. Captain  Kidd  had  ex- 
ceeded his  orders  in  leav- 
ing the  waters  of  America, 
b:it  doubtless  thought  that 
the  great  success  he  was 
so  confident  of  achieving 
would  cause  his  disobedi- 
ence to  be  forgiven,  but 
failure  would  certainly 
bring  ruin  and  disgrace. 
Hastily  replenishing  his 
stores,  he  set  sail  for  Hin- 
dustan. He  reached  there 
four  months  after  leaving 
Madagascar,  but  slill  with- 
out success.  The  discon- 
tent on  the  "Adventure" 
was  now  universal  and  the 
men  were  in  a  wretched 
condition;  they  had  very 
few  provisions,  no  means 
to  purchase  more  and  un- 
less they  could  capture  a 
legitimate  prize  it  would  have  to  be 
steal  or  starve. 

Just  here  Captain  Kidd  met  with 
the  only  good  fortune  he  had  before 
turning  pirate.  One  day  in  sailing 
by  a  small  island,  they  saw  the 
hulk  of  a  ship.  It  was  a  French 
vessel  and  was  now  a  total  wreck. 
Captain  Kidd  borrowed  (?)  gold  of 
the  crew  and  sailed  to  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  he 
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purchased  food  enough  to  last  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  East  Indian  seas 
were  at  this  time  filled  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Mongol  empire, 
ruled  over  by  the  Great  Mogul. 
These  vessels  carried  immeose 
treasures  and  generally  sailed  in 
fleets.  Captain  Kidd  passed  several 
of  these  ships  and  doubtless  looked 
on  them  with  a  wistful  eye.  His 
crew    was    very    discontented   and 
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(toubdess  could  not  understand  the 
difference  between  plundering  a 
few  ship-wrecked  Frenchmen  and 
capturing  a  richly-laden  ship;  but 
Captain  Kidd  at  this  time  was  not 
quite  prepared  himself  to  raise  the 
the  black  flag,  for  he  had  been  sent 
to  punish  the  pirates,  not  to  become 
one  of  them.  His  condition  was, 
however,  becoming  desperate; 
starvation   was   imminent,   and  his 


crew  were  mutinous.  It  is 
impossible  to  follow  the 
reasonings  of  the  human 
mind,  but  the  struggle  go- 
ing on  in  Captain  KJdd's 
at  this  time  was  doubtless 
very  tempestuous.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  company 
that  sent  him  out  would 
forgive  the  plundering  of 
the  wrong  vessel  if  he 
brought  home  plenty  of 
gold;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  failed  he  would  be  dis- 
missed a  disgraced  and 
ruined  man.  It  was  just 
ut  this  time  he  learned 
that  a  fleet  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, freighted  with  the 
richest  treasures,  was  soon 
to  come  out  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  he  determined  to  cap- 
ture one  of  them.  His  dis- 
appointment was  great  on 
finding  that  out  of  the 
squadron  of  fifteen  vessels 
several  floated  the  flags 
of  England  and  Holland. 
In  his  commission  occurred 
this  sentence:  "We  com- 
mand you  at  your  peril, 
that  you  do  not  molest  our 
friends  or  allies,  under 
any  pretense  of  authority 
hereby  granted, "  He  faced 
a  decisive  moment.  Should 
he  turn  pirate?  The  sight 
of  so  much  treasure  doubt- 
less decided  him,  for  he 
made  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  vessels  that  was  sep- 
arated from  the  rest,  but 
was  driven  off  by  the  war 
vessels  that  came  rapidly  to  its  aid. 
Captain  Kidd,  now  driven  to  des- 
peration, attacked  and  captured  a 
small  native  vessel,  cruelly  mis- 
using the  crew  trying  to  force  a  con- 
fession  as  to  where  they  had  hidden 
the  gold.  Ill  treatment  failed  to  sub- 
ject them,  and  bleeding  and  almost 
helpless  he  turned  them  adrift. 

From   this    incident    begins    the 
career  of   bold   Captain  Kidd   as  a 
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trial,  that  he  lost  control  of  hia 
crew  and  was  helpless  as  far  as 
their  actions  were  concerned. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a 
man  who  moved  in  the  society  that 
Kidd  was  entitled  to  as  an  honored 
merchant,  could  have  enjoyed  the 
shameless  and  cruel  revelries  of 
these  most  depraved  creatures.  He 
remained  at  Madagascar  only  long 
enough  to  recruit  men  to  navigate 
his  stolen  vessel,  and  then  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  where  he  learned 
that  the  English  government  had 
heard  of  his  piratical  acts  and  had 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  par- 
don  to   all   who  had  been  pirates. 


from  suspicion  of  having  been  im- 
plicated in  his  robberies,  so  instead 
of  getting  protection  from  them  he 
found  that  they  had  resolved  to 
make  a  scapegoat  of  him. 

Not  daring  to  enter  New  York 
Harbor  until  be  heard  from  Earl 
Bellmont,  he  cruised  around  Long 
Island,  and  along  the  Connecticut 
shore,  in  his  vessel  of  treasure 
which  was  to  have  made  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  forget  how  it 
was  obtained.  As  Earl  Bellmont 
was  in  Boston  and  had  promised 
Captain  Kidd  protection  if  his 
claims  to  innocence  could  be 
proven,  he  followed  him  there  and 
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was  arrested  a  week  later.  Tlie 
small  amount  of  treasure  found  on 
his  vessel  led  lo  the  belief  that  he 
must  have  buried  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  jewels  at  the  Thimble 
Islands  and  other  places  while  he 
was  cruising  along  the  coast  of 
Connecticut.  After  maoy  months 
a  vessel  was  sent  from  England  to 
take  him  back  for  trial.  Interest 
and  excitement  ran  very  high; 
some  members  of  the  company  had 
been  impeached  for  their  connec- 
tion with  Kidd  and  for  the  commis- 
sion they  had  given  him.  Captain 
Kidd  became  a  political  issue — one 
party  desiring  to  hang  him  to  prove 
the  ministers  guilty,  too;  the  other 
party  desiring  to  hang  him  to  prove 
they  had  no  connection  with  him. 

Truly,  poor  Captain  Kidd  was  in 
dire  straits.  He  stoutly  maintained 
his  own  innocence  and  claimed, 
■with  a  good  show  of  truth,  that  the 
death  of  William  Moore,  which  was 
charged  against  him,  was  an  acci- 
dent; that  he  struck  him  with  an 
iron  bucket  in  quelling  mutiny,  and 
that  if  he  had  intended  to  kill  him 


he  would  have  used  a  knife  or 
sabre.  His  story  was  very  straight- 
forward, and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  be  disproved, 
would  seem  to  free  him  from  blame 
in  this  matter.  However,  it  was 
resolved  that  he  was  to  die,  and  he 
was  accordingly  judged  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  William  Moore  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  met 
his  death  at  Execution  Dock,  May 

It  is  singular  that  while  these 
events  happened  two  hundred  years 
ago  there  is  still  so  much  interest 
in  Captain  Kidd  and  his  treasure. 
Probably  the  political  complications 
gave  him  a  prominence  which  his 
deeds  did  not  warrant;  whatever 
the  cause,  probably  no  other  pirate 
ever  set  so  many  money-diggers  at 
work.  There  are  all  sorts  of  tradi- 
tions and  legends  as  to  what  became 
of  his  great  wealth,  most  of  the  evi- 
dence pointing  to  his  having  buried 
it  on  the  islands  in  Long  Island 
Sound  while  waiting  there  for  word 
from  Earl  Bellmont.  However  we 
may   consider   Captain    Kidd,  it  is 
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certain  he  was  not  quite  as  wicked 
and  degraded  as  legend  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

These  events  happened  but  little 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
to-day  are  well  grounded  in  our 
folklore.  It  is  probable  that  the 
political  complicalioos  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  deeds,  for  Captain 
Kidd  was  neither  more  daring  nor 
brutal  than  the  other  tradesmen  of 
the  times.  In  his  defense  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  he  was  of  greater 
moral  strength  than  any  other  buc- 


of  the  day  and  that  he  be- 
came largely  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances. The  robber  of  the  high 
seas  was  criminal  by  nature;  bis 
piratical  treachery  was  inbred;  but 
with  Captain  Kidd  it  was  a  quality 
of  character  driven  to  a  dominating 
influence  by  conditions. 

Whether  or  not  the  booty  of  his 
roviags  lies  buried  along  the  shore  of 
Connecticut  is  merely  a  pretty  enig- 
ma that  will  gather  about  it  more 
perplexities  as  the  centuries  separate 
it  from  apparent  historical  fact. 
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ALONG  THE  WAY 


BY 

HOWARD   ARNOLD   WALTER 

OF   NEW   B&ITAIN,    CONNECTICUT 


Where  tends  this  hard  and  toilsome  way  ? 

It  is  the  straight  and  narrow  i  oad 
That  leads  to  God  from  man's  abode. 

A  cross  my  burden  all  the  way  ? 

Ay,  *tis  a  sign  that  thou  would'st  feel 
Beyond  thine  own  another's  weal. 

Stands  there  no  Inn  beside  the  way? 

Nay,  would'st  thou  wish  to  dream  awhile, 
And  dear-bought  hours  with  play  beguile  ? 

And  if  1  faint  along  the  way  ? 

Then  shalt  thou  know  as  ne'er  before 
His  sorrow  who  did  suffer  more. 

Qoes  there  no  guide  to  point  the  way? 

Ay,  One — the  first  to  share  thy  woes; 
Thou  can'st  not  think  how  near  He  goes. 

How  shall  1  know  where  ends  the  way? 

Then,  One  whose  face  thou  wilt  recall 
Shall  meet  with  thee  and  tell  thee  all. 

Then  shall  He  lead  henceforth  the  way? 

Ay,  to  a  bright  and  holy  place 

Where  thou  may'st  see  thy  Saviour's  face. 

Then  to^my  Lord  what  shall  1  say? 

Whisper  the  love  thou  would'st  express 
And  learn  His  wondrous  tenderness. 
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MEMORIES  ON  MY  EIGHTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY 

BY 

ISABELLA  BEECHER  HOOKER 

HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 


I  WAS  born  in  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, February  22,  1822,  and 
when  four  years  old  my  father 
moved  to  Boston,  and  we  lived 
there  until  I  was  eleven,  when  we 
went  to  Cincinnati,  in  1833,  where 
my  father  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  and 
President  of  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  on  Walnut  Hills,  three 
miles  from  the  city.  There  were 
nine  of  us  going  at  once — viz. :  my 
father  and  mother,  and  Aunt  Esther, 
who  was  the  beloved  aunt  of  the 
eleven  children  of  my  father.  We 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  all 
quartered  on  the  town  somewhere 
for  a  week,  as  missionaries  bound 
to  a  foreign  land.  Our  names  were 
Catharine,  born  in  1800,  the  oldest 
child ;  Harriet  and  Isabella,  George, 
Thomas  and  James — the  latter  born 
in  Boston  and  the  youngest  of  the 
family. 

After  a  week  in  Philadelphia  we 
chartered  a  big,  old-fashioned  stage, 
with  four  great  horses,  for  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  and  spent  a  week  or 
more  on  the  way,  crossing  the 
AUeghanies,  before  ever  a  railroad 
was  thought  of,  and  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  the  way.  At  least  we 
children  did,  with  brother  George 
on  the  box  shouting  out  the  stories 
he  got  from  the  various  drivers, 
and  leading  us  all  in  singing 
hymns  and  songs,  in  which  we  all 
joined.       Every     member    of     our 


family,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
began  singing  soon  after  birth; 
and  for  myself,  I  went  to  Lowell 
Mason*s  first  juvenile  class  in  Boston 
and  learned  to  sing  by  note  about 
as  soon  as  I  had  learned  to  read — 
blessed  be  his  memory. 

Arrived  at  Wheeling,  we  were 
distributed  again  for  a  week,  be- 
cause the  Ohio  River  was  so  low  no 
boat  could  be  had.  But  at  last  we 
were  settled  in  a  comfortable  house 
on  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  and 
my  father  began  to  preach,  and  my 
sisters  organized  a  school  for  girls, 
and  soon  had  teachers  from  the 
East  of  great  tact  and  ability.  I 
remember  that  every  Monday  morn- 
ing the  whole  school  were  required 
to  give  a  report  of  some  sermon  we 
had  heard  on  Sunday,  and  my 
sister  Harriet  conducted  the  ser- 
vice with  a  quiet  fervor  that  was 
most  attractive.  I  have  still  a 
charming  little  English  edition  of 
the  Bible  which  she  presented  me 
on  my  twelfth  birthday — a  sacred 
relic. 

In  about  a  year  we  moved  to 
Walnut  Hills,  where  the  Seminary 
was  located  and  where  a  pleasant 
house  had  been  built  for  us  in  the 
midst  of  a  magnificent  grove  of 
forest  trees  that  ran  between  us 
and  the  Seminary,  and  one  of  my 
chief  delights,  I  remember,  was  to 
climb  to  the  very  top  of  one  and 
another  of  these   trees  and    sway 
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with  the  branches  in  a  heavy  wind. 
Soon  my  two  brothers,  Henry 
and  Charles,  came  from  college  and 
entered  the  (theological)  Seminary, 
and  we  were  a  big  and  happy 
family,  till  the  anti-slavery  discus- 
sions began  by  the  students,  became 
so  serious  that  a  body  of  them  were 
determined  to  leave  because  the 
faculty,  fearing  they  were  neglect- 
ing their  studies,  said  they  must 
abate  their  zeal.  This  broke  my 
father's  heart,  for  he  loved  the 
young  men  as  if  they  were  his  own 
sons,  and  had  great  hopes  of  what 
they  were  to  do  in  evangelizing 
the  West  ;  especially  Theodore 
Weld  and  Henry  B.  Stanton,  whom 
he  declared  to  be  the  most  gifted 
young  men  he  had  ever  known. 


I  can  see  him  now,  joining  them 
in  the  little  log  house  just  opposite 
ours — pleading,  remonstrating,  with 
tears  and  almost  with  groans.  I 
was  but  a  child,  but  was  in  such 
sympathy  with  his  distress  that  I 
never  could  forgive  the  young  men 
for  departing  from  such  a  loving 
guide  and  friend. 

Another  remembrance  of  those 
Walnut  Hill  days  is  my  father's 
fondness  for  taking  aim  at  any  live 
thing  that  came  in  his  way.  He 
always  kept  a  double  barreled  shot 
gun  in  a  corner  of  his  study,  loaded 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  and  once 
when  a  great  flock  of  pigeons,  with 
a  mighty  rush,  lighted  on  our  great 
forest  trees,  I  ran  out  to  enjoy  the 
sport  with  him  and  when  he  brought 
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down  nve  at  first  shot  I  hastened  to 
pick  them  up — but  oh  the  revulsion 
of  feeling,  when  those  tender  eyes 
looked  up  to  mine !  I  dropped  the 
birds,  and  have  always  hated  guns 
ever  since,  and  never  could  under- 
stand why  the  masculine  race  could 
call  hunting  a  sport. 

Another  incident  of  this  tragic 
time  was  seeing  my  brother  Henry 
come  out  from  the  city  with  a  pistol 
and  begin  to  shoot  at  a  mark  on  a 
big  tree.  He  looked  fierce  and  de- 
termined, and  when  he  told  me  he 
had  joined  a  company  of  one 
hundred  young  men  to  defend  the 
Birney  Press,  which  was  threatened 
by  a  mob,  I  said:  '*But  you  wont 
kill  anybody,  Henry?"  **I  don't 
know  about  that,"  he  replied.  **I 
shall  shoot  if  there  is  occasion."  I 
said:  **Oh  well;  but  be  sure  and 
aim  low,  Henry;  just  hit  the  legs, 
so  they  can't  run  away." 

My  father  continued  his  pastoral 
work  and  preaching  in  the  city,  and 
drove  down  the  three  miles  every 
day  and  did  the  marketing  for  the 
family  as  well — and  often  was  so 
late  in  starting  for  an  evening 
meeting  that  our  white  horse  seemed 
like  a  flitting  ghost  to  the  passers- 
by  ;  and  once  the  carriage,  horse,  and 
four  people  on  their  way  to  church 
slipped  off  a  precipice  and  rolled 
down  thirty  feet  over  in  the  dark- 
ness. And  when  the  teamster, 
whose  big  wagon  had  crowded  him 
off  the  bank,  called  out  to  my 
father  to  know  where  he  was  and 
how  he  could  get  to  him,  the  reply 
was  from  the  depths:  "Come  the 
way  I  did."  No  one  was  seriously 
hurt  but  the  faithful  horse,  who  dis- 
appeared from  history. 

My  father  was  tried  for  heresy  by 
the  Presbytery  under  old  Dr.  Wil- 
son, the  former  pastor  of  his  church, 
and  well  do  I  remember  sitting  in 
the  choir  gallery  of  the  church  listen- 
ing to  the  jolly  comments  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  led  by  my  brother 
Henry,  'all  on  the  proceedings 
below.     It  seemed  a  strange  thing 


to  me,  even  then,  that  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  should  be  found  fighting 
such  a  good  man  as  my  father,  and 
I  have  never  changed  my  mind. 

At  sixteen  I  was  sent  back  to 
New  England,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  my  mother,  and  that  is 
the  last  of  my  living  at  home  with 
my  father,  and  I  knew  him  only 
through  letters  and  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  East.  But  I  date  my 
interest  in  public  affairs  from  those 
few  years  between  eleven  and  six- 
teen, when  our  family  circle  was 
ever  in  discussion  on  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  human  existence,  and  the 
United  States  Constitution,  fugitive 
slave  laws,  Henry  Clay  and  Missouri 
Compromise,  alternated  with  free 
will,  regeneration,  heaven,  hell  and 
"The  Destiny  of  Man,"  as  John 
Fiske  would  have  it. 

In  the  home  of  my  sister,  whose 
husband,  Thomas  C.  Perkins,  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  I  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  law  student 
in  his  office,  by  the  name  of  John 
Hooker.  He  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  Thomas  Hooker,  author  of  the 
first  written  constitution  of  the 
world,  and  founder  of  the  Con- 
necticut Colony.  Before  I  was  seven- 
teen, I  became  engaged  to  him  with 
the  understanding  that  if  either  of 
us  found  we  had  made  a  mistake 
we  were  at  liberty  to  choose  else- 
where. But  at  nineteen  I  married 
him  and  went  to  live  with  his  parents 
in  the  village  of  Farmington,  August 
5,  1841,  where  we  remained  till  the 
year  1853,  when  we  moved  to  Hart- 
ford and  established  the  colony  of 
Nook  Farm. 

Of  life  at  Nook  Farm  I  have 
many  delightful  memories  and  can 
no  better  describe  it  than  by  quoting 
from  the  autobiography  of  my  hus- 
band, who  said: 

"In  1853  I  purchased,  with  Hon. 
Francis  Gillette,  who  had  married 
my  sister,  a  farm  of  a  little  over 
one  hundred  acres,  lying  just  out- 
side  of   the   limits   of    the   city   of 
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Hartford,  on  the  Farmington  road. 
It  had  belonged  to  William  H. 
Imlay,  who  had  held  it  for  thirty- 
years  or  more,  and  was  called 
'Nook  Farm.'  this  name  having 
been  given  to  it  because  the  river, 
now  called  Park  river,  curved 
about  the  southern  part  of  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  some  thirty 
or  forty  acres  within  the  nook.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  comfortable 
farm  house  quite  a  distance  in  the 
interior,  but  no  other  dwelling 
house.  The  city  limits  were  ex- 
tended a  few  years  later  and   the 


whole  farm  taken  into  the  city.  It 
has  now  five  city  streets,  well  filled 
with  city  houses,  the  southern  part 
containing  several  factories. 

"I  built  a  house  for  myself  on  a 
street  which  we  opened  and  called 
Forest  street,  Mr.  Gillette  occupy- 
ing for  three  or  four  years  the  farm 
house  and  later  building  a  large 
and  very  pleasant  house  on  the 
same  street.  The  neighborhood 
where  we  lived  still  kept  the  old 
name  of  'Nook  Farm,'  and  that 
name  remained  a  familiar  one  for 
many  years,  and  has  hardly  yet  dis- 
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appeared.  The  early  comers  were 
generally  family  or  personal  friends 
and  we  lived  like  a  little  society  by 
ourselves — each  of  us  making  free 
of  the  others'  houses,  and  each 
keeping  open  house,  and  all  of  us 
frequently  gathering  for  a  social 
evening  or  to  welcome  some  friend- 
ly visitor,  often  some  person  distin- 
guished in  political,  literary  or 
philanthropic  life,  who  had  come  to 
some  of  our  houses. 

**  There  was  a  curious  thread  of 
relationship  running  through  our 
little  neighborhood.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  Mr.  Gillette  and  I 
were  the  first  settlers,  and  Mrs. 
Gillette  was  my  sister.  Soon  after 
came  Thomas  C.  Perkins,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  city,  whose  wife 
was  sister  of  my  wife.  Then  came 
Mrs.  Stowe,  another  sister,  who  at 
first  built  a  house  on  another  part 
of  the  farm,  but  subsequently  came 
to  live  close  by  us  on  Forest  street. 
My  widowed  mother  early  built  her- 
self a  cottage  next  my  own  house. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Gillette,  married  George  H. 
Warner,  and  she  and  her  husband 
settled  close  by  us.  Next  came 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  his  bril- 
liant wife,  he  being  the  brother  of 
George  H.  Warner  just  mentioned. 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,then  my  law  part- 
ner, but  since  a  general  in  the  war 
and  senator  in  Congress,  met  at  my 
house,  and  afterwards  married, 
Harriet  W.  Foote,  a  cousin  of  my 
wife.  They  also  settled  in  our  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Rev,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  J.  Burton  and  his  wife 
were  for  two  years  members  of  my 
family,  becoming  family  connec- 
tions by  the  marriage  of  my  daugh- 
ter to  Dr.  Burton's  brother.  This 
daughter  also  settled  close  by  us. 
Still  later,  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L. 
Clemens)  built  a  residence  near  us, 
his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  our 
very  intimate  and  much -loved 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
William  Gillette,  then  a  boy  growing 


up  among  us,  the  son  of  my  sister, 
who  has  since  become  distinguished 
as   an  actor  and  playwright." 

My  interest  in  the  woman  ques- 
tion began  soon  after  my  marriage, 
when  my  husband,  a  patient  young 
lawyer  waiting  for  business,  invited 
me  to  bring  my  knitting  work  to 
his  office  every  day,  where  he  would 
read  to  me  from  his  law  books,  and 
in  the  evenings  I  might  read  litera- 
ture to  him,  whose  weak  eyes  for- 
bade his  ever  using  them  in  the 
evening.  For  four  years  we  kept 
on  this  even  tenor  of  our  way,  and 
to  it  I  owe  my  intelligent  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  a  certain  disci- 
pline of  mind — since  I  never  at- 
tended school  or  college  after  my 
sixteenth  year. 

Our  first  book  at  the  office  was 
Blackstone,  of  course,  and  on  the 
flyleaf  was  written,  in  that  clear, 
round  hand,  so  significant  of  the 
man,  the  wonderful  quotation  from 
Richard  Hooker,  **the  judicious" 
(so  called  by  his  contemporaries 
1 5 53-1 600):  '*0f  Z(jze^  there  can  be 
no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care, 
and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from 
her  power. ' ' 

This  was  to  be  the  key-note  of 
his  whole  life,  and  with  great  en- 
thusiasm we  read  chapter  after 
chapter  till  we  came  to  that  on  the 
Domestic  Relations  and  the  recipro- 
cal duties  of  husband  and  wife.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  consternation 
when  we  came  to  this  passage: 
**By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife 
are  one  person  in  law,  that  is,  the 
very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the 
woman  is  suspended  during  the 
marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated 
and  consolidated  into  that  of  the 
husband  under  whose  wing,  pro- 
tection and  cover,  she  performs 
everything.  .  .  .  The  husband 
also  by  the  old  law  might  give  his 
wife  moderate  correction.     For  as 
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he  is  to  answer  for  her  misbehavior, 
the  law  thought  it  reasonable  to 
entrust  him  with  this  power  of 
restraining  her  by  domestic  chas- 
tisement, in  the  same  moderation 
that  a  man  is  allowed  to  correct  his 
apprentices  or  children.  .  ,  . 
The  civil  law  gave  the  husband  the 
same  or  a  larger  authority  over  his 
wife:  allowing  him  for  some  misde- 
meanors, ^flagellis  et  fustibus  acriter 
verberare  uxor  em*  (By  whips  and 
cudgels  vigorously  to  punish  a 
wife);  for  others,  only  ^ modicam 
castigationem  adkibere*  (to  use  moder- 
ate whipping)." 

Looking  up  to  my  young  lover's 
face,  I  said:  **And  this  is  your  code 
that  is  to  bring  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men  and  harmonize 
the  universe." 

Then  followed  discussion  after 
discussion,  till  the  subject  was 
dropped  as  a  hopeless  mystery. 
The  domination  of  man^  the  subjection 
of  woman.  My  prevailing  thought 
was  contempt  for  that  half  of  the 
human  race  that  should  submit  to 
such  degradation,  and  it  was  not  till 
John  Stuart  Mill  unfolded  the  evo- 
lutionary process  in  his  noble  book 
on  **Liberty  and  the  Subjection  of 
Woman" — first  that  which  is  carnal 
and  then  that  which  is  spiritual — that 
I  began  patiently  to  work  with  our 
great  leaders,  Lucretia  Mott,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony — women  to  whom  the  civ- 
ilized world  owes  an  unceasing  debt 
of  gratitude. 

My  mind  had  long  been  disturbed 
with  the  tangled  problem  of  social 
life,  but  it  involved  so  many  momen- 
tous questions  that  I  could  not  see 
where  to  begin  nor  what  to  do.  I 
could  only  protest  in  my  heart,  and 
leave  the  whole  matter  for  God  to 
deal  with  in  his  wisdom.  Thus 
matters  stood  until  the  year  1861, 
when  Anna  Dickinson,  then  a  girl 
of  nineteen,  came  to  Hartford  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
party,  particularly  on  its  hostility 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.     I  shall 


never  forget  the  dismay — I  know 
not  what  else  to  call  it — which  I 
felt  at  the  announcement  of  her 
first  speech  in  one  of  our  public 
halls,  lest  harm  should  come  to  the 
political  cause  that  enlisted  my 
sympathies,  and  anxiety  about  the 
speaker  who  would  have  to  encoun- 
ter so  much  adverse  criticism  in  our 
conservative  and  prejudiced  city. 
It  was  certainly  a  most  startling 
occurrence  that  here  in  my  very 
home,  where  there  had  been  hardly 
a  lisp  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
women,  this  girl  should  speak  on 
political  subjects  and  that,  too, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  leaders  of 
a  great  political  party.  Here  was 
a  stride,  not  a  mere  step;  and  a 
stride  almost  to  final  victory  for  the 
suppressed  rights  of  women.  My 
husband  and  I,  full  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension,  hut  full,  too,  of  de- 
termination to  stand  by  one  who  so 
bravely  shook  off  her  trammels, 
went  to  hear  this  new  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  she 
began  we  found  ourselves,  with 
the  rest  of  the  large  audience,  en- 
tranced by  her  eloquence.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  we  went  with 
many  others  to  be  introduced  and 
give  her  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. She  came  home  with  us  for 
the  night,  and  after  the  family  re- 
tired she  and  I  communed  together, 
heart  to  heart,  as  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, and  from  this  sweet,  grand 
soul,  born  to  the  freedom  denied  to 
all  women,  except  those  known  as 
Friends,  I  learned  to  trust  as  never 
before  the  teachings  of  the  inner 
light,  and  to  know  whence  came  to 
them  the  recognition  of  equal 
rights  with  their  brethren  in  the 
public  assembly. 

It  was  she  who  brought  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  her  remarkable  paper  on  the 
** Enfranchisement  of  Women"  in 
the  Westminister  Revieiv,  She  told 
me,  too,  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a 
fearless  defender  of  true  liberty, 
and  woman's  right  of  public  speech ; 
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but  I  allowed  an  old  and  igaorant 
prejudice  against  her  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  to  remain  until  the  year 
1864,  when  going  south  to  nurse  a 
young  soldier,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  war,  I  met  Mrs.  Caroline  Sev- 
erance, from  Boston,  who  was  re- 
siding in  South  Carolina,  where  her 
husband  was  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  who  contirmed  what 
Miss  Dickinson  had  told  me  of 
Miss  Anthony,  and  unfolded  to  me 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement. 
She  afterwards  invited  me  to  her 


home  near  Boston,  where  I  joined 
Mr,  Garrison  and  others  in  issuing 
a  call  for  a  convention,  which  I  at- 
tended and  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  England  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association.  At  this  meet- 
ing, which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe,  I  met  Paulina  Wright 
Davis,  whose  mere  presence  upon 
the  platform,  with  her  beautiful 
white  hair  and  her  remarkable  dig- 
nity and  elegance,  was  a  most  potent 
argument  in  favor  of  woman's  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs.  I  sought 
an  introduction  to  her,  and  confess- 
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\VL%  my  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  Miss  Anthony,  whom  I  had 
never  yet  seen,  she  urged  me  to 
meet  them  as  guests  at  her  home  in 
Providence ;  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
under  the  grand  old  trees  of  her 
husband's  almost  ducal  estate,  we 
went  over  the  whole  subject  of 
man*s  supremacy  and  woman's  sub- 
jection that  had  lain  so  many  years 
a  burden  upon  my  heart,  and,  sit- 
ting at  their  feet,  I  said:  ** While 
I  have  been  mourning  in  secret 
over  the  degradation  of  woman, 
you  have  been  working  through 
opposition  and  obloquy  to  raise  her 
to  self-respect  and  self-protection 
through  enfranchisement,  knowing 
that  with  equal  political  rights 
come  equal  social  and  industrial 
opportunities.  Henceforth,  I  will 
at  least  share  your  work  and  your 
obloquy." 

I  became  so  interested  that  in 
1868  I  wrote  **A  Mother's  Letters 
to  a  Daughter  on  Woman's  Suf- 
frage," which  was  published  anono- 
mously  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  They 
seemed  to  be  of  some  interest  and 
It  was  popularly  believed  they  were 
written  by  some  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts clique. 

Still  bright  in  my  memory  are 
the  days  back  in  1869  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  calling  the  first  conven- 
tion in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for 
discussing  the  question  of  women 
in  government,  and  organized  a 
state  society  under  this  title:  **The 
Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation and  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Political  Science,"  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  a  two  days'  convention, 
in  our  then  new  and  elegant 
opera  house,  all  the  speakers 
and  the  noble  Hutchinson  family 
of  singers,  out  of  the  receipts. 
This  practical  organizing  ability 
has  stood  me  in  good  stead  all 
these  intervening:  years,  and  has 
enabled  me,  with  the  help  of  my 
husband,  to  work  for  thirty  odd 
years  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the   women   citizens  of  the  United 


Stales  through  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  as  related  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  various  states.  That 
the  day  when  Women  People  shall 
be  recognized  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic  precisely  as 
the  Men  People  now  are  is  not  so 
far  off  as  it  was  in  1869,  is  the  great 
comfort  of  my  old  age,  while  yet 
the  degradation  of  my  political 
classification  with  minors,  criminals 
and  idiots,  is  harder  to  bear  than 
ever  before,  and  rouses  within  me  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  shakes  my 
very  soul  of  souls. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  abo- 
lition movement,  and  with  my  sis- 
ter, Harriet,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  those  grand  men  of  the  times  of 
which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
a  leading  power,  but  I  felt  that  the 
emancipation  of  women  must  be 
the  next  great  step  in  national 
progress  and  that  it  was  as  serious 
a  problem  as  the  negro  question. 

My  sister's  book,  ** Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  which  first  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  an  anti-slavery  paper  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  had  such 
an  influence  in  the  abolition  cause 
that  it  gave  me  an  incentive  to 
do  the  best  I  could  to  emancipate 
women. 

**Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  written 
from  the  nursery.  My  sister  s 
seventh  child  had  just  been  born 
amid  serious  cares  and  distractions, 
the  days  of  poverty  not  yet  being 
over.  It  was  published  in  book 
form  in  1852  and  brought  her 
$10,000  at  once  and  a  yearly  income 
for  many  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  her  life  however,  she  was  unable 
to  aid  the  benevolent  objects  which 
had  greatly  interested  her,  by  reason 
of  a  failure  of  receipts  from  her 
books,  the  copyright  having  expired. 

In  1870  I  presented  a  bill  to  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  making 
husband  and  wife  equal  in  property 
rigfhts  and  persisted  in  its  passage 
without  avail  through  succeeding 
legislatures   until    1877.      Governor 
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Richard  D.  Hubbard  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  husband  and  my- 
self and  had  become  much  inter- 
ested in  our  cause.  In  his  first 
message  to  the  General  Assembly 
he  meotioned  the  injustice  done  to 
married  women  in  respect  to  their 
property  rights,  and  soon  aEter  re- 
quested Mr,   Hooker  to  draft  a  bill 


for  a  public  act  remedying  the  in- 
justice. He  spent  some  time  con- 
sidering it  and  a  draft  was  finally 
submitted  to  Governor  Hubbard, 
who  accepted  it  witjiout  change, 
except  that  section  providing  for 
direct  conveyances  and  transfers 
of  property  between  husband  and 
wife,  which  he  feared  presented  an 
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opportunity  for  defrauding  credi- 
tors; this  section  was  therefore 
stricken  out.  The  bill  was  passed 
in  1877  ^^^  stni  holds  its  place  in 
the  statute  book  without  material 
ehange. 

In  the  year  1871  I  organized  a 
National  Convention  in  Washing- 
ton, at  my  own  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  women 
were  already  citizens  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution,  inter- 
preted by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  only  needed  recogni- 
tion by  that  body  to  become  voters. 
I  opened  a  large  volume  for  the 
signatures  of  women  willing  to  sign 
the  following  declaration : 

**  Declaration  and  Pledge  of  the 
Women  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning their  right  to  and  use  of 
the  Elective  Franchise:  We,  the 
undersigned,  believing  that  the 
sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship in  this  Republic  have  long 
been  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  these  are  now  made 
manifest  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  so  that  we  can 
no  longer  refuse  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities thereof,  do  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  accept  the  duties  of  the 
franchise  in  our  several  states  so 
soon  as  all  legal  restrictions  are 
removed. 

'*And  believing  that  character  is 
the  best  safeguard  of  national  liber- 
ty, we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  the 
personal  purity  and  integrity  of  can- 
didates for  public  office  the  first  test 
of  fitness. 

**And  lastly,  believing  in  God  as 
the  Supreme  Author  of  the  first 
American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  pledge  ourselves  in  the 
spirit  of  that  memorable  Act  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  our  fathers, 
husband  and  sons,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  equal  rights  on 
which  our  Republic  was  originally 
founded,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
have  what  is  declared  to  be  the  first 


condition   of  just  government — the 
consent  of  the  governed,  *  * 

And  during  the  winter  hundreds 
of  autograph  signatures,  on  little 
slips  of  white  paper,  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  were 
pasted  into  the  volume,  while  |with 
tearful  eyes  we  whispered: 

**A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod, 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. " 

— Lowell. 

Under  this  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Congress,  Miss  Anthony, 
having  been  duly  registered  by  the 
inspectors  of  election  in  her  state, 
voted  in  1872  for  President  and 
Members  of  Congress,  and  in  1873 
was  arrested  and  held  to  trial  before 
Judge  Hunt  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  fined  $100 
and  costs.  This  decision  became  a 
precedent,  of  course,  and  our  new 
hopes  and  holy  enthusiasm  being 
blasted,  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  for  which  women 
had  been  petitioning  ever  since  the 
year  1848. 

In  1888  I  assisted  in  calling  the 
first  International  Convention  of 
Women  and  gave  my  first  printed 
argument  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  offer- 
ing this  ever  since,  to  any  one 
who  would  consent  to  read  the 
argument  with  thoughtfulness  and 
candor. 

It  is  with  gratitude  to  Governor 
Waller  that  I  recall  the  year  1892 
when  he  honored  me  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Lady  Man- 
agers of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  While  it  was  my  en- 
deavor at  that  time  to  represent  my 
beloved  state  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  took  great  interest  in 
the  preparation  of  the  **  Univer- 
sal Litany"  which  was  used  for 
Cities'  Day  at  the  World's  Fair. 
It   consisted  of  comparative  selec- 
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tions  from  the  scriptures  of  different 
nations  and  I  desired  to  prove  by  it 
that  all  religions  tended  toward  the 
same  ideal.  I  well  remember  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison  of  Chicago  and 
Mayor  Gilroy  of  Philadelphia  as 
they  led  the  reading  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Christian  Bible, 
alternately  with  my  own  readings 
from  other  faiths.  Believing  that 
the  Litany  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  contemporary  thinkers,  I  give  it 
in  full  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

I  give  also  my  Confession  of 
Faith,  prepared  in  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1885,  while  studying  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  and  giv- 
ing parlor  talks  on  the  subject 
which  were  reported  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  from  time  to  time.  This 
statement  was  given  in  response  to 
a  question  from  one  of  the  audience 
as  to  how  my  acceptance  of  Spirit- 
ualism had  affected  my  religious 
belief. 

In  the  year  1892  a  Connecticut 
Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  I  pre- 
pared and  presented  '*A  Memorial 
from  the  Connecticut  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association,"  stating  that 
women  are  tired  of  being  classed 
with  minors,  criminals  and  idiots, 
as  proper  subjects  for  disfranchise- 
ment and  asking  that  the  word  male 
be  stricken  from  Article  6,  Section 
2,  of  the  old  Constitution.  The  Con- 
vention not  only  refused  to  hear  my 
argument,  but  the  committee  to 
whom  our  memorial  was  referred, 
declined  to  give  me  a  private  hear- 
ing in  their  committee  room,  and 
subsequently  declined  to  receive 
copies  of  the  memorial  and  argu- 
ment, which  I  had  printed  by  the 
thousand  for  the  use  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  hope  that  at  least  every 
member  would  carefully  read  it  and 
vote  to  have  it  distributed  all  over 
the  state,  before  the  final  vote  was 
taken. 

This  was  a  crushing  blow,  for  it 
ended  all  hope  of  my  living  to  see 
the  women  of  my  native  state  put 


under  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship by  the  vote  of  honorable  men. 

My  lover  husband  has  passed  to 
the  Great  Beyond,  and  now  I  am 
myself  awaiting  the  beckoning  call 
to  join  him  with  glad  heart,  save 
for  my  continued  disfranchisement. 

During  the  sixty  years  of  our 
companionship,  his  sympathy  that 
made  the  case  his  own,  his  power 
of  **putting  yourself  in  his  place," 
and  his  unceasing  devotion  of 
time,  talents  and  purse,  to  my 
work,  made  work  a  comparative 
pleasure,  and  I  have  it  to  record 
that  owing  to  this  I  have  never 
received  a  penny  in  compensation 
for  any  public  work,  but  have  been 
able,  out  of  our  moderate  income, 
to  put  many  dollars  into  the  com- 
mon treasury.  And  better  still,  I 
am  now  leaving  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren  an  inheritance  be- 
yond all  price,  in  the  noble  words 
of  our  freedom  poet,  the  sainted 
Whittier: 

And  for  the  things  I  see 
I  trust  the  things  to  be 
That  in  the  paths  untrod 
And  the  long  days  of  God 
My  feet  shall  still  be  led, 
My  heart  be  comforted. 

Others  shall  sing  the  song. 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong, 
Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  of— win. 

What  matter  I  or  they? 
Mine  or  another's  day. 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  be  sweeter  made. 

Hail  to  the  coming  singers! 
Hail  to  the  brave  light  bringers! 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  do  or  dare. 

The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me, 
A  glory  shines  before  me. 
Of  what  mankind  shall  be. 
Pure,  generous,  brave  and  free. 

Ring  bells  in  unreared  steeples 
The  joy  of  new  born  peoples! 
Sound  trumpets  far  off  blown! 
Your  triumph  is  my  own. 


II 
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BY 

ELLA  BURR  McMANUS 

Mrs.  McManuB  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Alfred  Burr,  distinguished  for  many  years  as  the  editor  and  owner  of 
The  Hartford  Times,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  newspapers  in  this  country.  Since  childhood,  Mrs.  McManus  has 
been  a  loving  friend  of  Mrs.  Hooker — Editor 


THERE  are  few  homes,  com- 
paratively, where  the  indi- 
viduality of  their  owners  is 
more  obviously  manifested 
than  in  that  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher 
Hooker,  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Beecher  family. 
Within  recent  years  she  has  left 
her  picturesque  mansion  on  Forest 
street,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
take  up  her  abode  in  a  pretty 
brick  cottage  on  Marshall  street, 
named  after  the  late  Governor 
Marshal  Jewell,  which  is  lined  its 
entire  length  with  trees — a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Hooker, 
who  is  a  lover  of  nature. 

The  first  indication  of  her  per- 
sonality is  seen  in  her  front  door- 
yard,  crowded  with  shrubs  and 
flowers  up  to  the  door  steps,  giving 
a  cheery  sense  of  welcome  before 
the  door  is  reached. 

Faithful  Mary,  widely  known 
to  visitors  from  many  lands  and  who 
from  childhood  has  lived  with  Mrs. 
Hooker,  ushers  you  into  the  library 
on  the  left  of  the  pretty  hall. 

An  interesting,  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  books  occupies  the  open 
book-shelves  on  one  side  of  the 
wall.  Over  the  tapestry  hung  man- 
tel  are  two  portraits  in  oil,  one  of 
Mrs.  Hooker,  painted  while  in  her 
youthful  bloom  and  beauty  by  the 
late  Jared  Flagg,  father  of  the 
artist,  Charles  Noel  Flagg,  now 
residing  in   Hartford.     The    other 


portrait  is  of  a  dearly  beloved  and 
talented  daughter  who  passed  away 
in  1 886.  Mrs.  Caroline  Rogers  of 
Albany,  the  artist  who  painted  it, 
must  have  been  inspired  by  a  loving 
appreciation  and  memory  of  the 
rare  and  refined  personality  of  her 
subject.  It  is  not  only  a  remarka- 
ble likeness  in  form  and  spirit  but  a 
picture  as  well  as  a  portrait,  by 
reason  of  its  coloring,  exquisite  pose 
of  the  head  and  life-like  expression. 

On  the  mantel  are  prettily  framed 
photographs  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Mrs.  Hooker.  She 
enjoys  seeing  the  faces  of  her  family 
and  those  of  her  valued  friends  in 
the  midst  of  her  daily  surroundings. 
Among  these  photographs  is  one  of 
her  nephew,  by  marriage,  William 
Gillette,  the  actor  and  playwright, 
between  whom  and  Mrs.  Hooker 
exists  a  strong  tie  of  mutual  interest 
and  affection. 

Mrs.  Hooker  possesses  a  keenly 
appreciative  but  discriminating 
taste  for  the  drama  and  believes 
that  the  stage,  with  its  powerful 
object  lessons,  could  become,  under 
right  management,  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  and  moral  fac- 
tors of  the  age,  and  that  persons  of 
talent  in  that  direction  should  be 
enouraged. 

The  large  bay-window  of  the 
library  is  festooned  with  a  luxur- 
iant vine  of  growing  ivy  softening 
the  effect  of  a  white  marble  bust  of 
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Henry  Ward  Beecher  that  faces  the 
sunset.  This  valuable  bust  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Hooker  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Samuel  Clemens,  the  wife 
of  Mark  Twain  It  was  executed 
by  Karl  Gerhardt,  a  sculptor  whose 
works  are  highly  valued  by  Mr. 
Clemens,  and  is  a  striking  likeness 
of  Mr.  Beecher,  brought  into  relief 
by  its  background  of  ivy  and  ferns. 

Interesting  photographs  of  some 
of  Mrs.  Hooker's  old-time  friends 
hang  upon  the  walls,  among  them 
those  of  United  States  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  Anna  Dick- 
inson. These  portraits  also  include 
those  of  two  brothers,  James  and 
Thomas  Beecher;  the  former,  a 
colonel  in  the  first  colored  regiment 
organized  during  the  civil  war,  and 
the  latter  a  chaplain  in  a  colored 
regiment,  proving  that  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  did  not  stand  alone 
in  her  family  for  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  colored  race. 

In  the  living  room  opposite  the 
library  are  more  books,  flowers  and 
ferns,  and  a  marble  bust  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  by  Anne  Whitney 
of  Boston.  And  here  also  are  oil 
paintings  from  the  brush  of  Mrs. 
Stowe.  Over  the  easy  reading  chair 
and  low-hung  burner  are  photo- 
graphs of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
with  whom  Mrs.  Hooker  has  shared 
the  persistent  bravery  of  their 
pioneer  work  for  woman  suffrage — 
a  remarkable  history  by  itself. 

A  couch,  easy  chairs,  a  few  an- 
tiques and  a  softly  toned  bit  of 
tapestry  complete  the  furnishing  of 
this  room,  made  doubly  inviting  by 
an  open  wood-fire  invariably  burn- 
ing in  chilly  weather.  A  biblical 
motto,  in  inlaid  wood,  taken  from 
the  Psalms,  ** While  I  was  musing 
the  fire  burned,"  is  part  of  the  fire- 
place mantel.  Sticks  of  drift-wood 
laid  over  the  fire,  draw  every  guest 
to  the  hearthstone  with  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  at  the  splendor  of 
its  green,  gold  and  purple  flames. 

Mrs.  Hooker  does  not  believe  in 


placing  rooms  apart  for  formality 
and  show.  Furniture  to  her  is  in- 
tended for  use  and  comfort,  not 
display.  The  sunlight  enters  the 
broad  windows,  burners  are  hung 
low,  affording  abundant  light  for 
reading,  and  books,  magazines  and 
flowers  upon  the  tables  make  all 
the  rooms  of  her  dwelling  livable 
and  home-like. 

The  most  distinctive  room  ex- 
pressing her  individual  tastes  is  the 
spacious  dining-room.  Its  coloring 
is  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing^  with 
wall  paper,  moldings,  silken  hang- 
ings and  oriental  rug  of  blended 
terra-cotta  shades,  verging  upon 
old-rose.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
two  north  and  two  south  windows 
and  a  doorway  opening  into  a  vine- 
covered  porch. 

And  here  Mrs.  Hooker  has  placed 
many  relics  of  the  two  distinguished 
families — the  Beechers  and  the 
Hookers.  The  south  end  of  the 
room  is  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  leader 
and  founder  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony,  to  whose  hand  it  is  indebted 
for  the  drafting  of  the  first  written 
constitution  of  the  world,  and  whose 
life  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
first  settlement  in  Connecticut.  In 
this  collection  of  Hooker  relics  is  a 
large,  leather-bound  note-book  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  begun  in 
1623,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  con- 
taining notes  on  the  books  he  had 
read,  and  curious  plans  and  out- 
lines of  his  sermons.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting heirloom  and  a  valuable  vol- 
ume for  antiquarians.  A  quaint  oil- 
painting  of  Mr.  John  Hooker's 
grandmother,  and  a  photograph  of 
himself  overlooks  the  Hooker  end 
of  the  large  room.  The  handsome 
Chippendale  sideboard  holds  inter- 
esting gifts  and  mementos  to  Mrs. 
Hooker,  including  a  silver  loving 
cup  presented  by  the  Connecticut 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  on  her 
eightieth  birthday  and  one  from  (Chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  on  the  fifty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  her  marriage. 
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The  Beecher  part  of  the  room  has 
book  shelves  containing  the  pub- 
lished works  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Beecher  family  and  por- 
traits of  their  authors  hang  over 
them.  A  parchment  map  of  the 
United  States,  drawn  by  that  de- 
cided genius,  Catherine  Beecher,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  upon  the  wall.  The  map 
is  a  model  of  remarkable  drawing, 
lettering  and  coloring,  picturing  the 
ships  of  181 2  in  Boston  harbor  on 
the  margin  and  showing  a  technique 
so  accurate  that  even  the  eyes  of  an 
expert  would  find  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing it  from  an  engraving.  As 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two 
families  in  the  center  of  the  room 
hangs  an  oil  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  this 
family  of  world  renowned  geniuses. 
It  was  painted  by  Marchand  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  own  gallery. 
Neither  the  Hooker  nor  the  Beecher 
families  knew  of  its  existence  until 
after  the  death  of  the  artist,  when 
some  of  his  paintings  were  sold.  It 
is  a  fine  likeness  and  a  masterpiece 
in  color  treatment. 

The  pictures  in  the  house  are  of 
pleasing  landscapes,  Venetian  views, 
foreign  cathedrals,  copies  of  figures 
from  the  old  masters  and  favorite 
authors  grouped  effectively.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  sunny  bed- room 
of  Mrs.  Hooker,  where  nearly  every 
article  is  a  precious  relic  with  a  his- 
tory. Even  there,  a  burner  hangs 
over  the  bedstead  to  use  for  read- 
ing on  wakeful  nights,  and  the  win- 
dows all  command  a  view  of  blue 
sky  and  tall  trees  to  greet  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Hooker  upon  awakening. 

In  the  midst  of  pictured  land- 
scapes and  historic  portraits  in  the 
lower  hall  hangs  an  excellent  fac- 
simile copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  latter  is  a  good 
example  for  American  homes  to 
follow,  as  it  helps  to  keep  alive  the 
fire  of  patriotism. 

An  upright  piano,  used  by  vis- 
itors   and     furnishing    accompani- 


ments to  the  frequent  family  sing- 
ing of  hymns,  affords  much  enjoy- 
ment to  Mrs.  Hooker.  She  loves 
music  as  ipuch  as  she  does  art  and 
literature,  and  with  her  shining, 
silver  hair  and  handsome  face  is  a 
notable  figure  in  the  audience  of 
all  the  best  concerts  given  in 
Hartford. 

There  are  flowers  in  about  every 
room  in  the  house,  roses  and  carna- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers 
gathered  by  her  on  morning  drives 
and  arranged  with  artistic  taste  as 
she  has  an  instinctive  perception  of 
harmonious  color. 

Opening  from  the  upper  hall  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tree  tops 
of  a  pretty  garden  in  the  rear  is  a 
piazza  thirty-six  feet .  long  and 
eleven  feet  wide,  terminating  in  a 
large  latticed  alcove,  making  an 
attractive  out-door  resting  place. 
It  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  gym- 
nastic apparatus  for  exercise  in 
stormy  weather.  This  large  veran- 
da is  much  used  by  Mrs.  Hooker, 
although  she  spends  her  summers 
in  another  pretty  cottage  at  Nor- 
folk, Connecticut,  where  she  derives 
much  pleasure  in  entertaining 
friends,  especially  her  dearly-loved 
grandchildren,  whom  she  keeps 
with  her  during  the  summer,  inter- 
ested in  all  their  games,  pursuits 
and  studies,  giving  them  birthday 
parties  and  allowing  them  the  free- 
dom of  her  house. 

Her  dining  table,  unpretentiously 
but  daintily  set  with  pretty  silver 
and  delicate  china,  always  has  an 
extra  plate  for  the  chance  visitor 
who  is  often  invited  to  dinner  or 
luncheon,  and  who  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that  the  un- 
expected advent  is  made  the  cause 
of  trouble  or  fussy  changes. 

Many  are  the  delightful  social 
memories  that  arise  from  the  cosy 
tea-table  with  its  flowered  tea  cups 
and  from  the  hearthstone  of  that 
drift-wood  fire  which  friends,  neigh- 
bors and  celebrities  have  enjoyed 
together. 
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It  is  a  charming  experience  to  be 
a  gaest  in  this  natural  yet  cultivated 
household.  Under  the  sympathetic 
interest  and  charitable  judgment  of 
its  hostess,  visitors  reveal  their 
higher  selves.  If  there  is  a  good 
trait  in  their  character  or  the 
slightest  talent  inherent  in  their 
nature,  these  are  quickly  recognized 
by  Mrs.  Hooker,  a  rare  quality 
which  was  also  possessed  by  Mr. 
Hooker  to  an  unusual  degree.  \  From 
the  first  he  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  his  wife  in  her  work  for  reform 
causes,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
race  problem,  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  and  in  all  progressive 
movements  to  uplift  the  human  race. 

As  for  Mrs.  Hooker,  many  untold 
incidents  of  her  life  reveal  her  great 
moral  courage  and  unselfish  char- 
acter, and  her  writings  and  speeches, 
although  on  different  lines,  show 
equal  mental  ability  with  that  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters. 

She  has  now  partially  retired 
from  public  life.  Surrounded  by 
the  love  and  companionship  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  she  is 
engaged  in  writing  to  promote 
some  of  the  reforms  dear  to  her 
heart.  No  one  in  the  city  in- 
formally entertains  more  famous 
people  than  she,  dispenses  more 
hospitality,  and  gives  more  en- 
couragement to  those  who  need  it. 

Much  could  be  said  of  her  home 
life  to  prove  that  women  engaged 


in  the  humanitarian  interests  of  the 
day  are  as  domestic  and  home-loving 
as  those  in  private  life;  and  also 
of  her  kindly  deeds  showing  her 
ready  sympathy  and  motherly 
nature. 

One  instance,  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Mrs.  Hooker,  took  place 
in  my  early  girlhood.  I  had  been 
placed  under  her  charge  on  the 
way  to  Washington,  then  a  longer 
journey  than  it  is  now  and  before 
the  introduction  of  drawing-room 
cars.  In  the  car  there  was  a  frail 
and  poorly-clad  young  mother  with 
a  crying  baby.  Nothing  availed  to 
pacify  it.  The  mother  became  ner- 
vous in  her  vain  attempt  to  quiet  it, 
and  the  passengers  impatient  at 
its  long-continued,  wailing  cries 
Finally,  Mrs.  Hooker,  noticing  that 
the  mother  was  powerless  to  help 
the  poor  child,  went  to  her  seat  and 
gently  said:  **Let  me  take  the 
baby.  I  may  be  able  to  help  you." 
The  mother  placed  the  baby  in  Mis. 
Hooker's  kindly  arms.  She  took  it 
to  a  seat  near  the  stove  and  quietly 
rubbed  its  chilled  limbs  and  little 
body,  getting  it  thoroughly  warm 
and  soothing  it  to  peaceful  sleep,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  passengers, 
the  joy  of  the  mother  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  baby. 

Even  in  those  earlier  days  Mrs. 
Hooker  enacted  her  life's  motto, 
"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do 
Good  is  my  Religion." 


Ill 


AN       APPRECIATION 


BY 

FRANCIS   TREVELYAN   MILLER 


A  SAYING  so  true  that  it  has 
already  passed  into  a  proverb 
is   that    the    people   of    the 
United  States  were  composed 
of  Saints,  Sinners  and  the  Beecher 
family,  and  my  acquaintance  with 


Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  the 
last  of  that  distinguished  American 
family,  leads  me  to  corroborate  this 
statement.  I  know  no  grander  type 
of  the  American  gentlewoman 
to-day    than    Mrs.  Hooker  in   her 
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eighty-fourth  year.  A  woman  who 
loves  life  and  all  living  things, 
she  has  interpreted  its  meanings 
through  several  generations  and 
now  in  the  fullness  and  beauty  of 
years  throws  her  motherly  arms 
about  humanity  regardless  of  its 
frailties. 

Early  in  life  she  found  not  only 
that  to  live  is  to  learn,  but  that  to 
learn  is  to  live.  Huxley  said:  ''Sit 
down  before  a  fact  as  a  little  child, 
be  prepared  to  give  up  every  pre- 
conceived notion,  follow  humbly 
wherever  and  to  whatever  abysses 
nature  leads,  or  you  shall  learn 
nothing."  Mrs.  Hooker  has  done 
this.  Not  that  she  has  allowed  her- 
self to  be  misled  into  the  byways  of 
thought,  for  this  has  never  been 
characteristic  of  a  Beecher ;  rather 
that  she  has  sent  her  mind  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  seek  what- 
ever truth  may  be  found,  no  matter 
how  lowly  or  even  dangerous  the 
errand,  that  it  may  return  to  her  the 
facts  as  they  exist. 

She  has  not  been,  as  good  Dr. 
Isaac  K.  Funk  says,  afraid  over- 
much of  being  fooled,  nor  under- 
much;  she  has  realized  that  we 
may  be  as  greatly  deceived  by  be- 
lieving too  little  as  believing  too 
much,  and  that  the  worst  kind  of 
credulity  is  sometimes  seen  in  in- 
credulity. "Every  faculty  recog- 
nizes truth  up  to  the  faculty's  de- 
velopment, and  up  to  that  level  the 
whole  domain  of  truth  is  credible 
truth." 

In  our  Emersonian  literature 
there  is  no  truism  truer  than  that 
which  so  well  says:  **Of  no  use  to 
the  world  are  those  men  who  study 
to  do  exactly  as  was  done  before, 
who  never  understand  that  to-day  is 
a  new  day. ' '  Mrs.  Hooker  has  never 
been  a  mere  spectator  of  progress, 
or  a  plagiarist  of  yesterday;  she 
has  herself  been  an  integral  part  of 
of  evolution.  With  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  century  she  has  in 
all  things  kept  pace  and  at  many 
times  led  the  way.     Years  have  not 


burdened  because  she  has  been 
master  of  self  and  has  forced  all 
obstacles  to  clear  the  way.  The 
road  to  her  is  never  impassable; 
neither  is  it  hedged  by  thickets  or 
rough  with  bruising  stones.  In  the 
far  distance  there  is  darkness  and 
at  times  it  hangs  just  ahead;  she 
flashes  her  own  intelligence  into 
the  murky  clouds  and,  in  the  dense- 
ness,  her  vision  perceives  the  wind- 
ing path  and  its  milestones,  and  the 
earth  is  again  bathed  in  golden  light 

She  knows  no  creed,  and  no  color, 
and  no  nationality.  Her  patriotism 
is  as  broad  as  the  universe.  '*The 
world,"  she  says,  *'is  my  country; 
to  do  good  is  my  religion."  She 
loves  her  fellow  travelers  with  true 
Christian  socialism.  The  super- 
natural to  her  is  merely  natural, 
and  seems  mystical  only  as  it  is 
shrouded  in  misunderstanding. 

Dear  mother  of  humanity!  Her 
heart  overflows  with  sympathy 
for  all  conscientious  effort  and  she 
raises  her  forceful  hands  only 
against  sham  and  hypocrisy.  Then 
with  a  vigor  that  fires  the  soul,  she 
denounces  the  willful  deeds  of  evil 
but  never  the  perpetrator.  Mrs. 
Hooker  is  not  vacillating;  she  has 
the  Beecher  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions; there  is  not  a  weak  line  in  her 
countenance  and  her  voice  resounds 
against  impurity  and  injustice. 

In  politics  this  same  breadth  of 
character  is  again  seen.  Party 
politics  are  of  little  interest  to  Mrs. 
Hooker,  for  she  sees  that  politics 
involve  mathematical  calculations 
in  which  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  reach  the  solution  of  com- 
plicated problems.  Men  have  vari- 
ous methods  of  computation,  but 
they  are  all  intended  to  bring  the 
same  results — namely,  a  practical 
system  of  government  that  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  just  as  nearly  as 
possible  without  extinguishing  itself 
in  the  theoretical. 

Mrs.  Hooker  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  judicial 
faculty,  and  this  faculty  found  the 
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best  traiaing  aad  exercise  during 
the  years  of  the  study  of  law  which 
she  shared  with  her  husband.  This 
enabled  her  to  present  such  an 
argument  to  Congress  on  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  women  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  to 
warrant  the  assertion  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  that  Mrs.  Hooker  was  the 
soundest  constitutional  lawyer  in 
the  country.  She  interprets  law  as 
an  endeavor  to  promote  good  rather 
than  to  punish  evil,  and  she  fre- 
quently quotes  the  •'Preamble"  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  in 
proof  of  this  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  great  wisdom  of  the  founders  of 
this  Republic. 

*'We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  equal  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  component  elements  in  our 
individualities  seem  to  me  much 
like  chemical  qualities  in  which  the 
Master  Chemist  brings  out  certain 
forces  in  one  individuality  and 
other  forces  in  another  individ- 
uality. In  Mrs.  Hooker  he  has  de- 
veloped  the  power  of  seeing  accu- 
rately. This  is  shown  in  her  concep- 
tion of  art,  which  to  her  is  simply 
that  which  inspires  emotions 
through  illustration,  but  the  illus- 
tration must  speak  for  itself  in  no 
uncertain  tone.  Our  indebtedness 
to  the  Roman  Church  is  often  a 
theme  with  her,  because  of  its  gifts 
of  wonderful  cathedrals  filled  with 


beatific  paintings  of  saints  and 
martyrs  and  the  celestial  music 
which  such  themes  have  always 
inspired.  The  old  masters  must 
have  made  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  the  New  Testament  a  constant 
study,  and  that  is  the  reason  she 
thinks  why — when  all  uneducated 
in  art  as  she  was  on  her  first  visit 
to  the  great  galleries  of  Europe- 
she  found  herself  at  home  with 
Raphael  and  Perugino  and  Muril- 
lo,  Correggio  ahd  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

In  music,  the  same  holds  true  to 
some  extent.  Worship  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  song,  and  the  harmonies 
of  the  **Choir  Invisible"  must  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  Beethoven 
and  all  the  great  masters  of  musical 
composition.  Mrs.  Hooker's  enjoy- 
ment of  these  is  intense  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
her  life. 

Great  good  woman  that  she  is, 
Mrs.  Hooker  is  still  growing  and 
always  will  grow,  even  though  she 
steps  from  an  octogenarian  to  nona- 
genarian or  even  centenarian,  and 
whenever  she  exchanges  worlds  to 
rejoin  her  noble  family,  she  will 
still,  no  doubt,  hope  to  see  realized 
on  earth  the  grand  vision  set  forth 
in  her  favorite  passage  from  Tenny- 
son: 

And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time 
Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their 

power. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self  reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  ev*n  as  those  who  lo%'e. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  world's  gpreat  bridals,  chaste 

and  calm. 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  htunac- 

kind. 


THE    SUPERFLUOUS    BLOSSOMS    ON    A    FRUIT    TREE    ARE    MEANT  TO 
SYMBOLIZE     THE     LARGE     WAY     IN     WHICH     GOD      LOVES     TO     EK) 

PLEASANT    THINGS 

Henry  Ward  Btecher 


CONFESSION      OF      FAITH 

BY 

ISABELLA  BEECHER  HOOKER 

APRIL   14,    1885 

1.  I  Believe  in  one  great  first  cause  of  all  things,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  soul  or 
body— the  Creator  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  as  incarnated  souls,  and 
whom  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  have  worshipped  as  the  great  *'  Sky  Father"  since 
time  began. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  whole  creation  of  mind  and  matter  ''groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now,"  and  always  has  groaned  in  these  travail-pains,  which  were  and  are 
the  birth-pains  into  a  more  glorious  life,  even  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  and  that  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  this  body  will  these  pains  be  length- 
ened or  shortened  in  the  life  to  come.  *'  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off; "  it  is  better, 
for  thee  to  enter  into  spirit  life  maimed,  than,  having  two  hands,  to  go  into  hell  (hades,  or  the 
world  of  spirits),  into  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,  '*  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  which  means  that  when  the  spirit  molecules  have  set  toward  sel- 
fishness, all  the  days  of  oar  incarnation,  they  will  keep  to  their  drift  eternally,  when  disrobed 
of  the  flesh,  except  the  tide  be  turned  toward  holiness  by  some  power  greater  than  ourselves 
and  more  loving.  In  the  Grod  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian,  the  Buddhist  ana  the 
Mahometan  alike  we  may  recognise  the  all-wise,  tender,  brooding  Mother  Spirit  of  the 
Universe,  under  whose  providential  discipline,  called  evolution  by  the  scientist,  and  fore-ordi- 
nation and  decrees  by  the  theologian,  all  souls  shall  at  last  reach  their  culmination  and  become 
creators  in  their  turn.  For  by  the  depths  of  the  love  we  bear  our  own  children,  by  our  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice,  not  only  for  those  we  love,  but  for  those  who  are  not  our  own,  but  only  of 
our  race  or  country,  or  even  of  the  family  of  man,  we  may  take  hold  of  our  ultimate  destiny, 
and  know  for  a  certainty  what  we  shall  be  when  the  ages  of  the  future  shall  have  wrought 
upon  us  as  the  ages  of  the  past  have  done.  '*  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 

3.  I  believe  that  matter,  not  less  than  spirit,  is  permeated  by  the  Divine  presence, 
which,  working  in  all  things  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
is  bringing  to  pass  the  wonders  of  creation  which  we  behold,  and  of  whose  infinity  in  moments 
of  inspired  Vision  we  catch  a  glimpse.  In  all  this  the  Eternal  One  would  not  be  alone,  and 
could  not,  by  the  very  nature  of  benevolent  being.  Hence  we.  His  offsprings:,  are  called  each 
in  our  way,  according  to  our  ability,  to  join  in  this  glorious  work  of  creating  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  And  by  so  much  as  we  join  hands  and 
hearts  with  the  disembodied  souls  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  finished  their  course 
here  below,  and  hold  communion  with  them  on  these  great  themes,  we  shall  be  mutually 
strengthened  and  encouraged  in  the  redemptive  work  to  which  we  are  all  consecrated, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  by  the  great,  divine  Over  Soul  whom  we  reverently  call  God. 
And  in  the  end  we  too  shall  become  mediators,  every  one,  between  God  and  man,  between 
mind  and  matter,  between  spirit  and  body,  like  unto  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  teacher, 
prophet  and  prince  of  the  later  centuries.  Anno  Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  we  say  every 
day  of  our  lives.     Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.    Amen. 
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Egyptian — He  has  made  all  that  is  aad  without  him  nothiag  that  is  hath  been  made.— 
Book  of  the  Dead,  B.  C.  1400. 

CHaisTiAN— All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made. — ^John  i.  3. 

J  SWISH  ~  For  thou  lovest  all  things  that  are  and  abhorrest  nothing  that  thou  hast  made; 
for  never  wouldst  thou  have  made  anything  if  thou  hadst  hated  it.  But  thou  sparest  all»  for 
they  are  thine,  oh,  thou  lover  of  souls. — Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  24. 

Chris  n an — Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. — I.  John  iii.  1-2. 

Chinxsb — My  doctrine  is  that  of  an  aU-pervading  unity.  Recompense  unkindness  with 
kindness  and  injustice  with  justice.  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to 
others.— Confucius,  B.  C.  551. 

Christian— All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. — ^Jesus  Christ. 

Buddhist — The  water  falls  on  all  creatures,  on  herb,  bush  and  tree,  and  each  draws  up 
to  its  own  leaf  and  blossom  according  to  its  own  special  need.  So  falls  the  rain  of  the  law  on 
the  many-hearted  world. — Buddha,  B.  C.  627. 

Christian— Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. — Jesus  Christ. 

Hindoo— There  is  one  living  and  true  Grod;  everlasting,  without  parts  or  passion,  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things.  He  is  one  and 
he  is  bdyond  description.  His  glory  is  so  great  that  there  can  be  no  image  of  him.  He  is 
the  incomprehensible  spirit  who  illumines  all  and  delights  all;  from  whom  all  proceed;  by 
whom  thsy  live  after  they  are  born  and  to  whom  all  must  return.  No  vision  can  approach  him, 
no  language  can  describe  him,  no  intellectual  power  can  comprehend  him. — Vedas,  B.C.  1500. 

Christian— One  God  and  father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all. — PaaL 

Hindoo— He  whose  heart  is  pure  and  good,  who  is  without  pride,  who  loves  every  soul 
as  his  own,  who  behaves  uniformly  to  every  one  with  kindness,  who  wishes  to  do  good  and 
has  abandoned  vanity  in  his  heart,  resides  with  the  Lord  of  life. — Purana,  B.  C.  1500. 

Christian— Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy 
place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity 
nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salvation. — Psalm  zxiv.  3-5. 

Moslem— Every  good  act  is  charity.  Giving  water  to  the  thirsty  is  charity.  Putting  the 
wanderer  into  the  right  path  is  charity.  A  pleasant  look  is  charity.  A  man's  true  wealth  is 
the  good  he  does  in  the  world.  When  he  dies  mortals  will  ask  what  property  he  has  left 
behind  him,  but  angels  will  inquire  what  good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee? — Mohammed, 

Christian — I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  onto  the 
least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.    Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. — ^Jesus  Christ 

Chinese — ^The  truly  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child  heart— Mensius,  B.  C.  313. 

Jewish— The  world  is  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  school  children. — ^Talmud,  B.  C. 

Christian — Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Jesus  Christ. 


AT       CLOSE      OF      DAY      I      KNELT 


A    SONNET    BY 

HOWARD   ARNOLD   WALTER 

OF  NBW  BRITAIN,   CONNECTICUT 


T  CLOSE  of  day  I  knelt  for  evening  prayer. 

Gray  stars  emerging  from  the  golden  glow 

Watched  from  afar  and  yearned  me  tho't  to  show 
Their  depth  of  sympathy.     I  looked  to  where 
But  now  the  sun  adown  the  rainbow  stair 

Of  sunset  splendor  slipped  away ;  and  lo  ! 

The  sky  shone  silver,  and  the  hills  of  snow 
Gleaming  thro*  purpling  mists'  were  lustrous  fair. 

My  prayer  unwhispered,  long  into  the  west 

My  gaze  inclined.     Upon  my  heart  there  fell 

The  peace  of  angels;  till,  the  sacred  spell 
Dissolved,  I  gave  my  weary  limbs  to  rest. 

No  prayer  ascended  from  my  lips  that  night 

For  God  had  talked  to  me,  and  all  was  light. 


MARK    TWAIN  — HIS    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ThU  **  Antobiography  **  of  Mark  Twain  is  reprinted  from  a  little  pamphlet  iuued  thirty-three  years  ago,  found 
by  chance  by  a  New  York  book  collector.  So  rare  is  it  that  when  it  was  submitted  for  inspection  to  Harper  &.  Brother, 
the  pablishers  of  Mark  Twain^s  works,  a  representative  of  the  house  said  that  they  had  no  record  of  it.  Mark  Twain 
himself  examined  the  pamphlet  with  much  interest,  smiled,  and  said :  **  Yes,  I  belicTe  I  did  write  it,  but  I  had  quite 
forgotten  all  about  it/*  The  antobiography  at  presented  herewith  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Times, 
having  been  featured  in  that  publication  some  time  ago.  The  sketches  of  the  former  Hartford  humorist  are  also 
reproductions  from  that  publication — Editob 


TWO  or  three  persons  having 
at  different  times  intimated 
that  if  I  would  write  an  auto- 
biography they  would  read 
it  when  they  got  leisure,  I  yield  at 
last  to  this  frenzied  public  demand 
and  herewith  tender  my  history. 

Ours  is  a  noble  old  house,  and 
stretches  a  long  way  back  into  an- 
tiquity. The  earliest  ancestor  the 
Twains  have  any  record  of  was  a 
friend  of  the  family  by  the  name  of 
Higgins.  This  was  in  the  eleventh 
century,  when  our  people  were 
living  in  Aberdeen,  County  of  Cork, 
England.  Why  it  is  that  our  long 
line  has  ever  since  borne  the  mater- 
nal name  (except  when  one  of  them 
now  and  then  took  a  playful  refuge 
in  an  alias  to  avert  foolishness)  in- 
stead of  Higgins,  is  a  mystery 
which  none  of  us  has  ever  felt  much 
desire  to  stir.  It  is  a  kind  of  vague, 
pretty  romance,  and  we  leave  it 
alone.  All  the  old  families  do 
that  way. 

Arthur  Twain  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable note — a  solicitor  on  the 
highway  in  William  Rufus'  time. 
At  about  the  age  of  thirty  he  went 
to  one  of  those  fine  old  English 
places  of  resort  called  Newgate,  to 
see  about  something,  and  never  re- 
turned again.  While  there  he  died 
suddenly. 

Augustus  Twain  seems  to  have 
made  something  of  a  stir  about  the 
year  1160.  He  was  as  full  of  fun  as 
he  could  be,  and  used  to  take  his 
old  sabre  and  sharpen  it  up,  and  get 
in  a  convenient  place  on   a  dark 


night,  and  stick  it  through  people 
as  they  went  by,  to  see  them  jump. 
He  was  a  born  humorist.  But  he 
got  to  going  too  far  with  it,  and  the 
first  time  he  was  found  stripping 
one  of  these  parties  the  authorities 
removed  one  end  of  him  and  put  it 
upon  a  nice  high  place  on  Temple 
Bar,  where  it  could  contemplate  the 
people  and  have  a  good  time.  He 
never  liked  any  situation  so  much 
or  stuck  to  it  so  long. 

Then  for  the  next  two  hundred 
years  the  family  tree  shows  a  suc- 
cession of  soldiers — ^noble,  high- 
spirited  fellows,  who  always  went 
into  battle  singing,  right  behind  the 
army  and  always  went  out  a-whoop- 
ing,  right  ahead  of  it. 

This  is  a  scathing  rebuke  to  old 
dead  Froissart's  poor  witticism  that 
our  family  tree  never  had  but  one 
limb  on  it,  and  that  that  one  stuck 
out  at  right  angles,  and  bore  fruit 
winter  and  summer. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  we 
have  Beau  Twain,  called  **the 
Scholar,"  He  wrote  a  beautiful, 
beautiful  hand.  And  he  could  imi- 
tate anybody's  hand  so  closely 
that  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
person  laugh  his  head  off  to  see  it. 
He  had  infinite  sport  with  his  talent. 
But  by  and  by  he  took  a  contract  to 
break  stone  for  a  road,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  work  spoiled  his 
hand.  Still,  he  enjoyed  life  all  the 
time  he  was  in  the  stone  business, 
which,  with  inconsiderable  inter- 
vals, was  some  forty-two  years.  In 
fact,   he   died   in  harness.     During 
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all  those  long  years  he  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  he  never  was 
through  with  one  contract  a  week 
till  the  Government  gave  him 
another.  He  was  a  perfect  pet. 
And  he  was  always  a  favorite  with 
his  fellow-artists,  and  was  a  con- 
spicuoas  member  of  their  benevo- 
lent secret  society,  called  the  Chain 
Gang.  He  wore  his  hair  short,  had 
a  preference  for  striped  clothes, 
and  died  lamented  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  a  sore  loss  to  his 
country,  for  he  was  so  regular. 

Some  years  later  we  have  the 
illustrious  John  Morgan  Twain.  He 
came  over  to  this  country  with  Co- 
lumbus in  1492  as  a  passenger.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  crusty,  un- 
comfortable disposition.  He  com- 
plained of  the  food  all  the  way  over, 
and  was  always  threatening  to  go 
ashore  unless  there  was  a  change. 
He  wanted  fresh  shad."  Hardly  a 
day  passed  over  his  head  that  he 
did  not  go  idling  about  the  ship 
with  his  nose  in  the  air,  sneering 
about  the  commander,  and  saying 
he  did  not  believe  Columbus  knew 
where  he  was  going  to  or  had  ever 
been  there  before.  The  memorable 
cry  of  **Land  ho!"  thrilled  every 
heart  in  the  ship  but  his.  .  He  gazed 
a  while  through  a  piece  of  smoked 
glass  at  the  penciled  line  lying  on 
the  distant  water,  and  then  said: 
**Land  be  hanged — it's  a  raft," 

When  this  questionable  passenger 
came  on  board  the  ship,  he  brought 
nothing  with  him  but  an  old  news- 
paper containing  a  handkerchief 
marked  *'B.  G.";  one  cotton  sock 
marked  "L.  W.  C";  one  woolen 
one  marked  **D.  P.,"  and  a  night 
shirt  marked  "O.  M.  R."  And  3'et 
during  the  voyage  he  worried  more 
about  his  ** trunk,"  and  gave  him- 
self more  airs  about  it,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  put  together. 
If  the  ship  was  **down  by  the  head," 
and  would  not  ste^r,  he  would  go 
and  move  his  ** trunk"  further  aft, 
and  then  watch  the  effect.  If  the 
ship  was  **by  the  stem,"  he  would 


suggest  to  Columbus  to  detail  some 
men  to  * 'shift  that  baggage."  In 
storms  he  had  to  be  gagged,  because 
his  wailings  about  his  ''trunk" 
made  it  impossible  for  the  men  to 
hear  the  orders.  The  man  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  openly  charged 
with  any  gravely  unbecoming  thing, 
but  it  is  noted  in  the  ship's  log  as  a 
"curious  circumstance"  that  albeit 
he  brought  his  baggage  on  board 
the  ship  in  a  newspaper,  he  took  it 
ashore  in  four  trunks,  a  queensware 
crate,  and  a  couple  of  champagne 
baskets.  But  when  he  came  back 
insinuating  in  an  insolent,  swagger- 
ing way,  that  some  of  his  things 
were  missing,  and  was  going  to 
search  the  other  passengers*  bag- 
gage, it  was  too  much,  and  they 
threw  him  overboard.  They 
watched  long  and  wonderingly  for 
him  to  come  up,  but  not  even  a 
bubble  arose  on  the  quietly  ebbing 
tide.  But  while  every  one  was 
most  absorbed  in  gazing  over  the 
side,  and  the  interest  was  momen- 
tarily increasing,  it  was  observed 
with  consternation  that  the  vessel 
was  adrift  and  the  anchor  cable 
hanging  limp  from  the  bow.  Then 
in  the  ship's  dimmed  and  ancient 
log  we  find  this  quaint  note: 

"In  time  it  was  discouvered  yt 
ye  troublesome  passenger  hadde 
gonne  downe  and  got  ye  anchor, 
and  toke  ye  same  and  solde  it  to  ye 
dam  sauvages  from  ye  interior, 
saying  yt  he  hadde  founde  it,  ye 
Sonne  of  a  ghun." 

Yet  this  ancestor  had  good  and 
noble  instincts,  and  it  is  with  pride 
that  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  white  person  who 
ever  interested  himself  in  the  work 
of  elevating  and  civilizing  our 
Indians.  He  built  a  commodious 
jail  and  put  up  a  gallows,  and  to  his 
dying  day  he  claimed  with  satisfac- 
tion that  he  had  had  a  more  restrain- 
ing and  elevating  influence  on  the 
Indians  than  any  other  reformer 
that  ever  labored  among  them.  At 
this    point  the  chronicle  becomes 
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less  frank  and  chatty,  and  closes 
abruptly  by  saying  that  the  old 
voyager  went  to  see  his  gallows 
perform  on  the  first  white  man  ever 
hanged  in  America,  and  while  there 
received  injuries  which  terminated 
in  his  death. 

The  great-grandson  of  the  **  Re- 
former" flourished  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  something,  and  was  known 
in  our  annals  as  *'the  old  Admiral," 
though  in  history  he  had  other 
titles.  He  was  long  in  command 
of  fleets  of  swift  vessels,  well  armed 
and  manned,  and  did  great  service 
in  hurrying  up  merchantmen. 
Vessels  which  he  followed  and  kept 
his  eagle  eye  on  always  made  good 
fair  time  across  the  ocean.  But  if 
a  ship  still  loitered  in  spite  of  al]  he 
could  do,  his  indignation  would 
grow  till  he  could  contain  himself 
no  longer — and  then  he  would  take 
that  ship  home  where  he  lived  and 
keep  it  there  carefully,  expecting 
the  owners  to  come  for  it,  but  they 
never  did.  And  he  would  try  to 
get  the  idleness  and  sloth  out  of 
the  sailors  of  that  ship  by  compel- 
ling  them  to  take  invigorating  exer- 
cise and  a  bath.  He  called  it  "walk- 
ing a  plank."  All  the  pupils  liked 
it.  At  any  rate,  they  never  found 
any  fault  with  it  after  trying  it. 
When  the  owners  were  late  coming 
for  their  ships,  the  Admiral  always 
burned  them,  so  that  the  insurance 
money  shohld  not  be  lost.  At  last 
this  fine  old  tar  was  cut  down  in  the 
fullness  of  his  years  and  honors. 
And  to  her  dying  day,  his  poor 
heart-broken  widow  believed  that  if 
he  had  been  cut  down  fifteen  min- 
utes sooner  he  might  have  been 
resuscitated. 

Charles  Henry  Twain  lived  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  a  zealous 
and  distinguished  missionary.  He 
converted  sixteen  thousand  South 
Sea  Islanders,  and  taught  them 
that  a  dog  tooth  necklace  and  a  pair 
of  spectacles  were  not  enough  cloth- 
ing to   come  to  divine  service  in. 


His  poor  flock  loved  him  very,  very 
dearly;  and  when  his  funeral  was 
over,  they  got  up  in  a  body  (and 
came  out  of  the  restaurant)  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  saying,  one 
to  another,  that  he  was  a  good 
tender  missionary,  and  they  wished 
they  had  some  more  of  him. 

Pah  -  go  •  to  -  wah  -  puketekeewis 
(  Mighty  Hunter-with-a-Hog-Eye ) 
Twain  adorned  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  aided  Gen- 
eral Braddock  with  all  his  heart  to 
resist  the  oppressor  Washington. 
It  was  this  ancestor  who  fired 
seventeen  times  at  our  Washington 
from  behind  a  tree.  So  far  the 
beautiful  romantic  narrative  in  the 
moral  story  books  is  correct;  but 
when  that  narrative  goes  on  to  say 
that  at  the  seventeenth  round  the 
awestricken  savage  said  solemnly 
that  that  man  was  being  reserved 
by  the  Great  Spirit  for  some  mighty 
mission,  and  he  dared  not  lift  his 
sacrilegious  rifle  against  him  again, 
the  narrative  seriously  impairs  the 
integrity  of  history.  What  he  did 
say  was : 

*'It  ain't  no  (hie)  use.  'At  man's 
so  drunk  he  can't  stan'  still  long 
enough  fof  a  man  to  hit  him.  I 
(hie).  I- can't  'ford  to  fool  away 
any  more  am'nition  on  him." 

That  was  why  he  stopped  at  the 
seventeenth  round,  and  it  was  a 
good,  plain,  matter-of-fact  reason, 
too,  and  one  that  easily  commends 
itself  to  us  by  the  eloquent  per- 
suasive flavor  of  probability  there  is 
about  it. 

I  always  enjoyed  the  story-book 
narrative,  but  I  felt  a  marring  mis- 
giving that  every  Indian  at  Brad- 
dock's  Defeat  who  fired  at  a  soldier 
a  couple  of  times  (two  easily  grows 
to  seventeen  in  a  century)  and 
missed  him,  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Great  Spirit  was  re- 
serving that  soldier  for  some  grand 
mission ;  and  so  I  somehow  feared 
that  the  only  reason  why  Washing- 
ton's case  is  remembered  and  the 
others  forgotten  is,  that  in  his  the 
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prophecy  came  true,  and  in  that  of 
the  others  it  diSn't  There  are  not 
books  enouffh  on  earth  to  contain 
the  record  of  the  prophecies  Indians 
and  other  unauthorized  parties  have 
made;  but  one  may  carry  in  his 
overcoat  pockets  the  record  of  all 
the  prophecies  that  have  been  ful- 
filled. 


I  will  remark  here,  in  passing, 
that  certain  ancestors  of  mine  are 
so  thoroughly  well  known  in  history 
by  their  aliases  that  I  have  not  felt 
it  to  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
them,  or  even  mention  them  in  the 


order  of  their  birth.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Richard  Brinsley 
Twain,  alias  Guy  Fawkes;  John 
Wentworth  Twain,  alias  Sixteen- 
String  Jack ;  William  Hogarth 
Twain,  alias  Jack  Sheppard;  Ana- 
nias Twain,  alias  Baron  Munchau- 
sen; John  George  Twain,  alias  Cap- 
tain Kydd,  and  then  there  are 
George  Francis  Train,  Tom  Pepper, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Baalam's 
Ass — they  all  belong  to  our  family, 
but  to  a  branch  of  it  somewhat  dis- 
tantly removed  from  the  honorable 
direct  line — in  fact,  a  collateral 
branch,  whose  members  chiefly 
differ  from  the  ancient  stock  in 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
notoriety  we  have  always  yearned 
and  hungered  for,  they  have  got 
into  a  low  way  of  going  to  jail  in- 
stead of  getting  hanged. 

It  is  not  well,  when  writing  an 
autobiography,  to  follow  your  an- 
cestry down  too  close  to  your  own 
time — it  is  safest  to  speak  only 
vaguely  of  your  great-grandfather, 
and  then  skip  from  there  to  your- 
self, which  I  now  do. 

I  was  born  without  teeth — and 
there  Richard  III  had  the  advantage 
of  me;  but  I  was  born  without  a 
humpback,  likewise,  and  there  I 
had  the  advantage  of  him.  My 
parents  were  neither  very  poor  nor 
conspicuously  honest. 

But  now  a  thought  occurs  to  me. 

My  own  history  would  really 
seem  so  tame  contrasted  with  that 
of  my  ancestors,  that  it  is  simply 
wisdom  to  leave  it  unwritten  until 
I  am  hanged.  If  some  other  biog- 
raphies I  have  read  had  stopp^ 
with  the  ancestry  until  a  like  event 
occurred,  it  would  have  been  a 
felicitous  thing  for  the  reading  pub- 
lic.    How  does  it  strike  you? 


THE  TOMB  OP  ADAM  — I  DEEM  IT  NO  SHAME  TO  HAVE  WEPT  OVER 
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THE  love  of  song  is  to-day  one 
of  the  great  traits  in  Ameri- 
can character.  It  is  an  im- 
portant omen  for  the  future, 
as  songs  are  outbursts  of  optimism 
and  only  from  an  optimistic  people 
can  a  truly  great  nation  spring 
forth.  As  music  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  in  comtemporary 
thought,  this  article  will  speak 
somewhat  of  the  technical  side  of 
voice  culture. 

Speech  and  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  are  useful  to  you  whether 
you  are  fond  of  talking,  reading  and 
writing  or  not,  but  if  you  do  not 
like  music  it  is  of  no  use  to  you  at  all. 
To  create  and  foster  love  of  music 
should  then  be  the  aim  of  teach- 
ing it  in  our  schools,  and  the  litera- 
ture we  use,  the  manner  of  develop- 
ing skill  in  sight-singing,  every- 
thing should  work  toward  that  end. 
Furthermore,  the  way  to  develop 
the  power  to  sing  is  to  keep  at  it. 
Note  the  delight  of  children  in 
their  growing  skill  and  strength  in 
mental  or  bodily  exercises ;  watch  a 
gfroup  of  well-trained  choir  boys 
engaged  in  singing,  fully  aware 
that  they  are  daily  improving  in 
beauty  and  power  of  tone  and  skill 


in  reading.  It  shows  that  practice 
in  singing  along  correct  lines  in 
and  of  itself  begets  a  love  of  music. 

Now,  about  the  training  of  the 
child-like  voice  in  vested  choirs 
and  in  schools.  The  choir  boy  of 
course  has  more  practice  in  a  week 
than,  as  a  school  boy,  he  gets  in  a 
month.  This  develops  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  his  tone  quite 
rapidly.  Boys,  however,  should  not 
enter  upon  choir  work,  as  a  rule, 
before  the  age  of  ten  years,  for  up 
to  that  age,  or  thereabouts,  the 
voice  should  be  used  very  lightly. 
The  same  rules  of  management 
apply  to  choir  singers  and  to  public 
school  singing.  Suppose,  as  a 
basis  for  deductions,  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  physiological 
facts.  * 

First,  the  larynx  grows  rapidly 
until  the  age  of  six  years,  when  the 
vocal  bands  attain  the  length  which 
they  retain  until  the  age  of  puberty 
is  reached.  At  that  time  the  gen- 
eral physical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  entire  person  are  ac- 
companied by  a  more  or  less  rapid 
growth  of  the  larynx,  so  that  the 
vocal  bands  of  the  male  become 
twice  as  long  as  in  boyhood,  and 
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the  vocal  bands  of  females  increase 
their  length  one-third.  There  are, 
of  course,  corresponding  changes 
in  the  thickness,  breadth  and  gen- 
eral strength  of  the  vocal  bands. 
The  one  point,  then,  which  empha- 
sizes itself  to  us  is  the  small  size 
and  weakness  of  the  vocal  bands  in 
childhood. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  laryngeal 
walls,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
are,  in  childhood,  lacking  in  rigid- 
ity, as  may  be  easily  understood 
when  we  recall  the  danger  of  that 
dread  disease,  croup,  to  which  all 
young  children  are  exposed.  Death 
in  this  disease  is  occasioned,  pri- 
marily, by  the  collapse  of  the  walls 
of  the  larynx.  Now,  as  already 
pointed  out,  while  the  vocal  bands 
do  not  increase  in  length  from  six 
years  of  age  on,  to  the  period  of 
voice  mutation,  yet  there  is  a  con- 
stant gain  in  structural  firmness  of 
the  laryngeal  cartilages,  and  this, 
together  with  the  increased  elastic 
power  and  strength  which  each  year 
brings  to  the  vocal  bands  of  the 
children,  accounts  for  the  constant 
gain  in  the  tonal  strength  of  child- 
ren from  the  age  of  six. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  one  person  as  for 
another  to  deduce  a  safe  rule  for 
the  use  of  the  child  voice  in  sing- 
ing— viz., the  voice  must  be  used  so 
lightly  that  injurious  physical 
strain  of  the  weak  and  delicate 
organs  is  impossible.  But  here  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that, 
however  familiar  we  may  be  with 
the  physiology  of  the  voice,  it  is 
only  through  experimental  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  able  to  determine 
whether  the  voice  is  being  strained 
or  not,  during  singing.  In  a  normal 
throat,  however,  if  all  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  tone  production  are  acting 
in  a  normal,  healthy  manner,  the 
resultant  tone  must  be  good.  In 
childhood,  as  in  adult  life,  bad 
tones,  whether  nasal,  or  guttural, 
or  possessing  other  disagreeable 
qualities  to  an  offensive  degree,  are 


the  result  of  ill  adjustment  or  wrong 
action  of  the  functions.  In  other 
words^  a  good  tone  is  healthy,  and 
a  bad  tone  unhealthy,  and  as  the 
doctor  tells  by  your  symptoms  the 
particular  disturbance  from  which 
you  are  suffering,  so  the  teacher  by 
the  color  of  the  tone  must  deter- 
mine the  particular  disturbance 
from  which  the  singer  is  suffering. 
Having  set  forth  these  general 
premises,  we  may  now  consider  the 
child  voice  practically,  and  those 
rules  which  have  been  deduced  by 
the  experience  of  specialists  in  this 
line. 

The  trainers  of  boy  choirs  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  have  for 
years    understood    and    practically 
carried  out  good  principles  in  the 
training  of    boys*    voices.      These 
principles  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  voices   of  girls.     They  and  we 
to-day  speak  of  a  child  as  possessing 
two  voices.     The  one  is  called  the 
chest   voice  —  a    purely     technical 
name   which   is   applied   to  a  tone 
rather   thick,   usually  coarse,    and 
which    is    produced    evidently    by 
very  full  and  strong  vibrations  of 
the   vocal  bands.     Whenever  little 
children  sing  loudly,  they  use  this 
voice,   the  height    of    compass    to 
which   they  may    carry  this  voice 
depends    on     several      conditions. 
First,  the  age  of  the  pupil.    A  child 
of  six  years  of  age  will  carry  the 
thick  voice  as  high  as  **E,"  fourth 
space,  but,  as  they  grow  older,  they 
find  more    and    more  difficulty  in 
using  this  voice   in   high   pitches. 
Then,   again,   children    who    have 
light,    firm,    fluty    voices,   use  the 
chest  voice    with    great  difficulty, 
possibly  because  there  is  more  firm- 
ness in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
than  is  possessed  by  others  whose 
voices,    while    sounding    stronger, 
are  evidently  produced  from  weaker 
throats.     The  loud  voice,   so  com- 
monly known  in  the  schoolroom  and 
so  foolishly  admired,  is  really,  in 
most  cases,   a  voice  which  is  pro- 
duced by  vocal  bands  which  are  less 
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elastic,  strong,  and  much  more 
easily  injured  than  are  the  vocal 
bands  of  those  who  have  much 
lighter  voices. 

As  children  grow  older,  they  will 
find  more  and  more  di£Sculty  in 
using  the  thick  voice  on  the  upper 
notes  of  their  compass.  For  in- 
stance, while  children  of  six  years 
of  age  carry  the  thick  tone  as  high 
as  **E/'  with  apparently  little  exer- 
tion, children  of  ten  years  of  age, 
unless  spurred  by  great  urging,  will 
cease  to  use  it  at  **C,"  and  girls 
and  boys  approaching  the  age  of 
mutation  can  hardly  carry  above 
**G"  or*'A."' 

The  other  voice,  technically  called 
the  head  voice,  is  light  in  body, 
fluty  in  character,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  what  is  called  the  reed  qual- 
ity of  tone.  It  is  evidently  -pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vocal  bands.  How 
large  or  how  small  a  portion  is 
purely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for 
we  know  little,  except  conjecturally, 
of  the  action  of  the  vocal  bands. 

Now,  one  conclusion,  and  one 
only,  has  been  reached  by  special- 
ists in  the  training  of  boys'  voices. 
It  takes  the  form  of  two  statements: 
First,  those  who,  while  paying  very 
little  attention  to  the  theoretical 
consideration  of  registers,  declare 
that  boys  must  use  the  upper  regis- 
ter almost  entirely,  and  must  take 
great  care  to  sing  lower  tones  soft- 
ly; and  those  who  frankly  say  that 
boys  must  be  required  to  use  the 
head  register  alone.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  agree  for  as  before 
said,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  even 
when  a  boy  has  been  trained  en- 
tirely in  the  head  register,  whether 
or  not,  when  he  sings  at  pitches 
below  *'F,"  first  space,  he  uses 
exactly  the  same  mechanical  action 
of  the  vocal  bands  as  at  higher 
pitches,  and  it  does  not  matter  if 
the  tone  is  easily  produced  and  is 
good  in  quality. 

The  sole  criterion,  then,  in  train- 
ing children's  voices  is  the  charac- 


ter of  the  tone.  The  tone  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  being  the 
only  one  for  children  to  use,  which 
is  physically  safe  and  beautiful  in 
quality,  is  the  head  tone.  It  may 
be  said  that,  while  the  conservatism 
of  bad  habits,  and  popular,  unthink- 
ing demand  for  heartiness  in  sing* 
ing,  or  the  lack  of  thoughtful  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  principals, 
school  superintendents  and  others, 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing 
good  tones  from  children,  yet,  when 
the  habit  of  using  the  voice  in  the 
right  way  is  once  fairly  formed, 
both  the  mental  perceptions  and 
physical  sensations  form  the 
strongest  assurances  of  its  contin- 
uance. There  is  no  teacher  who 
has  had  experience  in  training 
either  school  children  or  choir  boys 
in  the  use  of  the  head  voice  but 
knows  that  it  is  an  easy  voice  and 
one  which  his  pupils  enjoy  using. 
So  far  as  the  general  public  are  con- 
cerned, they  may  be  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  this  light  voice,  as 
compared  with  the  more  boisterous 
singing  which  seems  to  excite  their 
admiration — whether  because  they 
love  noise  or  because  they  suppose 
children  to  be  happier  the  louder 
they  shout,  I  do  not  know.  But, 
as  long  as  the  criticism  of  the  ele- 
ment in  any  community  is  favor- 
able— and  it  always  will  be  to  the 
class  of  singing  which  will  be  se- 
cured when  children  use  their  voices 
properly — the  general  public  will 
very  soon  acquiesce. 

It  will  be  the  thought  of  nearly 
all  teachers — it  is  the  commonly- 
expressed  thought  of  teachers  to- 
day— that  this  matter  of  securing 
from  children  good  tones  in  singing 
necessarily  requires  the  use  of  many 
voice  training  exercises,  and  the 
more  or  less  method  especially 
adapted  to  this  end.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  secret  of  the  child- 
voice  lies  in  securing  a  light,  easy 
motion  at  the  vocal  band.  The 
matter  of  tone-placing,  and  a  dczen 
other  things  which  are  more  or  less 
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important,  need  concern  us  very 
little.  Moreover,  there  is  great 
homogeneity  in  the  structure  of  the 
resonance  cavities  in  childhood. 
There  is  great  physical  homoge- 
neity in  every  respect  among 
children.  And  the  use  of  special 
exercises  to  secure  the  proper  use 
of  the  voice,  or,  as  we  usually  say, 
for  training  the  voice,  are  neces- 
sarily only  small  in  scope  and  few 
in  number.  If  good  position  is 
maintained,  breathing  habits  will 
attend  to  themselves.  If  the  voice 
is  used  lightly,  if  the  mouth  is 
opened  properly  —  that  is,  if  it 
assumes  the  proper  position  for 
**E,'*  when  we  wish  the  pupil  to 
sing  *'£'*;  if  it  assumes  another 
position,  and  the  right  one,  approxi- 
mately, for  **Ah,*'  when  we  wish  to 
sing  '*Ah,"  and  so  on  through  the 
various  forms  which  constitute  our 
vowel  sounds  in  song — most  condi- 
tions for  voice  use  in  singing  will 
be  fulfilled.  Elaborate  systems  of 
voice  culture  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  school-room.  The  voice 
should  be  used  properly  in  sing- 
ing every  song  and  every  exercise. 
No  special  exercises  are  needed,  ex- 
cept as  a  kind  of  vocal  tonic. 
Every  chorus  director  knows  the 
value  of  vocalizing  a  page  or  two  of 
music  during  the  course  of  re- 
hearsal. It  sets  up  good  singing 
action  and  good  tone  ideas,  which 
carry  themselves  over  into  the  sing- 
ing of  words  by  the  chorus.  Just  so 
in  the  school-room.  The  use  of 
some  voice  exercises  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  singing  lesson  will  be 
found  to  set  up  a  good  standard  of 
tone  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils.  But 
the  voice  of  the  child  does  not  lend 
itself  to  extended  training. 

In  this  condition  it  may  be  said 
that,  where  it  is  desired  to  bring 
about  the  change  from  the  use  of 
the  so-called  thick  voice  to  the  use 
of  the  head  voice,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  certain  stringent  rules 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  power 
which   shall    be    used;    it  may  be 


necessary  to  require  the  very  softest 
of  tones,  and  it  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  range,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  **E,"  first  line,  below 
which  the  voice  shall  not  be  car- 
ried; yet  these  rules  will  be  found 
capable  of  great  relaxation  when 
once  the  habit  of  using  the  voice  in 
the  right  way  is  formed.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  sing- 
ing low,  if  the  voice  is  used  lightly, 
without  physical  strain,  and  the 
resultant  tone  is  satisfying  to  the 
musical  ear.  It  is  nonsense  to  say 
a  child  must  not  sing  at  that  pitch 
at  all.  However,  the  ease  with 
which  children  break  into  the  thick 
voice  at  lower  pitches  is  an  element 
of  great  danger  when  music  is 
taught  by  unskilled  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
music  in  the  public  schools,  after 
all,  should  be  musical,  and  that  the 
finest  results,  as  far  as  tonal  beauty 
goes,  that  have  ever  been  attained 
by  skillful  choir  trainers  with  their 
boys,  or  any  skillful  teachers  in  dif- 
ferent schools  of  the  country,  are 
none  too  good  for  every  teacher 
and  every  school  in  the  land.  To 
get  good  singing  from  children  re- 
quires a  little  knowledge  and  a  good 
deal  of  taste,  and  the  exercise  of 
faculties  that  are  possessed,  actively 
or  latent,  by  nearly  every  teacher. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  good 
singing.  It  is  easier  to  sing  right 
than  to  sing  wrong,  as  it  is  easier 
for  water  to  run  down  hill  than  up. 
Consider  the  subject  in  the  sim- 
plest way  possible,  and  do  not  get 
hold  of  some  puzzling  detail  and 
magnify  it  Take  it  for  granted 
that  your  children,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  to  do  a  thing  in  the  right 
way.  Do  not  get  excited  at  unthink- 
ing criticism,  which  often  proceeds 
from  a  desire  to  keep  busy  or  ap- 
pear wise.  Hold  on  your  way  firm- 
ly, steadily,  good-naturedly,  and 
then  whatever  the  future  may  bring 
of  good  to  school  music  in  our  coun- 
try you  may  be  sure  you  have  done 
your  share. 
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"cities  of   the    silent"  established  in  the  year 
TWO   hundred — bodies   were    formerly    interred 
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HEARSE  means  simply  a  har- 
row. The  harrows  used  in 
the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  —  frames  with 
spikes  —  for  holding  candles,  are 
called,  in  France,  kerses.  These 
frames,  at  a  later  period,  were  cov- 
ered with  a  canopy,  and  lastly  were 
mounted  on  wheels.  A  newspaper 
of  1799  says:  **It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  bury  on  hearses  instead  of 
bearing  on  the  shoulders.  This 
certainly  will  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  bearers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  ancient  prejudices  in 
favor  of  an  old  custom  will  prevail 
against  propriety  and  expedience." 

The  passing  bell  was  rung  to 
scare  away  evil  spirits,  who  lurked 
about  the  dying,  to  pounce  on  the 
soul  while  ''passing  from  the  body 
to  the  resting  place." 

Black,  used  as  mourning,  was  a 
Roman  custom  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians. 

The  use  of  candles  at  funerals  is 
also  the  relic  of  an  ancient  Roman 
custom. 

Cemetery  properly  means  a  sleep- 
ing place.  The  Jews  used  to  speak 
of  death  as  sleep.  The  Persians 
called  their  cemeteries  '*The  Cities 
of  the  Silent."  The  Greeks  felt  it 
unlucky  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
death. 

Coroner  means  the  Crown  OflScer; 


in  Saxon  times  it  was  his  duty  to 
collect  the  crown  revenues;  next  to 
take  charge  of  crown  pleas ;  but  at 
present  to  uphold  the  paternal  so- 
licitude of  the  crown  by  searching 
into  all  cases  of  sudden  or  suspic- 
ious death. 

But  is  this  law? 
Ay,  marry,  is't ;  crowners  quest  law. 

— Hamlet. 

'  The  Cypress,  or  funeral  tree,  was 
dedicated  to  Pluto  by  the  Romans, 
because,  when  once  cut,  it  never 
grew  again. 

Pall  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin 
pallium^  a  square  piece  of  cloth 
used  by  the  Romans  to  throw  over 
their  shoulders. 

The  custom  of  appointing  men  of 
prominence  as  pall  -  bearers,  is 
another  legacy  from  the  Romans. 
Julius  Caesar  had  magistrates  as 
pall-bearers;  Augfustus  Caesar  had 
senators.  The  poor  were  carried 
on  a  plain  bier  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men. 

Under  Christianity,  cremation 
gradually  disappeared  from  Europe. 
Burial  became  universal,  as  more 
expressive  of  the  truth  held  so 
precious. 

The  preparing  of  a  body  for  burial 
was  formerly  not  done  by  hired 
persons,  but  was  esteemed  a  work 
of  love,  done  for  friend  by  friend. 
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and  by  the  charitable  for  the  poor 
and  stranger. 

Funerals  take  place  by  day,  the 
Christian  death  being  full  of  light, 
not  darkness;  though  the  word 
means  a  torchlight  procession  (from 
the  Latin  funis — ^a  torch),  and 
funerals  among  the  Romans  took 
place  at  night  by  torchlight,  that 
magistrates  and  priests  might  not 
be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  and 
so  be  prevented  from  performing 
their  sacred  duties. 

Again,  it  is  to  the  Romans  that 
we  owe  the  funeral  banquet.  They 
not  only  feasted  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  but  also  distributed  meat 
to  the  persons  employed. 

Carriages  at  funerals  were  not 
used  in  the  United  States  until 
about  1830,  and  then  were  not  popu- 
lar. 

Except  in  unusual  cases,  no  fun- 
eral took  place  on  Sunday.  In  case 
of  a  death  from  smallpox,  a  con- 
stable preceded  the  body  to  warn 
those  who  had  not  had  the  disease. 

Gloves,  rings,  etc..  are  called  the 
* 'valedictories  of  the  dead." 

Bodies  were  placed  in  the  grave 
with  their  faces  upward  and  feet  to 


the  Bast,  in  token  of  the  resurrec- 
tion at  the  coming  again  of  the  San 
of  Righteousness. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
in  grounds  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose was  not  established  until  the 
year  aoo.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
people  were  interred  in  the  high- 
ways, and  ancient  tombs  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  roads  leading  to 
Rome. 

Flowers  at  funerals  date  from  the 
Jews,  *' whose  ancient  custom  it  was 
as  they  went  by  the  way  with  their 
corpses,  to  pluck  every  one  a  blade 
or  two  of  grass,  as  who  should  say 
they  were  not  sorry  as  men  without 
hope,  for  their  brother  was  but  so 
cropt  off  and  should  spring  up 
again.'* 


<( 


When  sad  Electra  o'er  Orestes'  um. 
Scatters  sweet  flowers.' 


M 


**When  old  Anchises  calls  the  Roman  youth 
To  strew  sweet  lilies  on  Marcellns'  tomb.*' 

'*In  the  south  when  a  pure  maiden  dies. 
An  imitative  chaplet,  virgin-white. 
Of  roses  is  suspended  o'er  her  pew. 

Now  vacant  m  the  lonely  village  charch ; 
An  emblem  meet  of  that  immortal  crown 
Which  virgin  innocence  shall  wear  in 
Heaven. 
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He  climbed  the  steep  ascent  to  Fame 
With  plodding  steps  and  slow, 

And  chiseled  on  the  heights  his  name 
Through  effort  none  could  know. 

His  comrades  in  Life's  busy  mart 
Of  ceaseless  toil  and  ruck, 

With  timid  hearts  and  bated  breath 
Implored  the  great  god,  Luck. 
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MY  chief  object  in  addressing 
you  upon  this  topic  is  to 
indicate  —  not    the    entire 
scope  of  so  vast  a  subject — 
but  rather,  certain  of  the  problems 
which   at    the    present  time  seem 
most    important    in  the    study  of 
the  human  brain.     The  many  inter- 
esting  themes  presented   to  us  in 
the  field  of  physical  anthropology, 
notably  the  mechanical  and  physi- 
cal advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Man's  erect  attitude  and  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  foot  and  hand« 
while  demanding  no  little  attention 
in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  our 
species,  are  all  surpassed  in  their 
importance  by  the  correlative  bear- 
ings of  these  and  other  factors  on 
the   development    of    Man's    great 
brain.     So    decidedly    is   Man  the 
*' brain-animal,"   so  notable  is  the 
synchronous    development    of    the 
hand  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
that  in  whatever  way  we  deal  with 
anthropology      in      its      narrower 
sense  —  with     Man's    morphology. 


with  racial  differences,  with  mental 
products  and  the  faculty  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  all  other  manifes- 
tations of  human  intelligence — we 
needs  must  give  to  this  the  most 
marvelously  constructed  organ  that 
measure  of  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. Anthropologists  have,  I 
think,  long  appreciated  the  fact 
that  in  their  craniological  investiga- 
tions they  have  but  dealt  with  a 
bony  case,  without  whose  precious 
contents  only  a  few  facts  of  mor- 
phological value  could  be  obtained. 
But  if  our  knowledge  concerning 
Man's  brain  is  so  far  from  com- 
plete ;  if  in  our  anthropological  col- 
lections there  are  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  skulls  for  a  single  brain 
(and  that  by  no  means  always  a 
well-preserved  one)  it  seems  to  me 
that — with  the  great  progress  made 
in  our  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  brain — anthro- 
pologists particularly  should  coop- 
erate in  the  effort  to  obtain  for  sys- 
tematic study  a  large   number  of 
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brains  representative  of  the  various 
races,  of  the  sexes  and  of  individ- 
uals of  known  mental  capacity,  be 
that  of  an  inferior  or  a  superior 
kind.  Brain-studiesrof  anthropolo* 
S^ical  interest  are  not  numerous, 
and  yet  there  is  involved  a  question 
ever  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  evolutionist  and  pro- 
gressive  morphologist ;  what  Hux- 
ley termed  the  **  ascertainment  of 
the  place  which  Man  occupies  in 
Nature  and  his  relation  to  the  Uni- 
verse of  things."  And  in  the  com- 
parison of  Man  with  other  animals, 
his  erect  attitude  and  bis  great 
brain  afford  us  the  most  fascinating 
topics  for  investigation.  Under  the 
sway  of  the  laws  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, the  evolution  of  Man  has  been 
the  culmination  of  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  overcome  environmental  dis- 
advantages ;  it  has  been  by  adapta- 
tion that  Man  has  maintained  and 
improved  his  means  of  existence;  it 
has  been  by  competition  that,  despite 
certain  disadvantageous  morpho- 
logical modifications,  a  high  degree 
of  vitality,  culture  and  civilization 
has  been  attained;  for  thus  it  is  that 
the  lowest  savages  are  those  of  New 
Guinea,  Australia  and  other  regions 
long  isolated  from  the  strife  and 
struggle  which  has  characterized 
the  advance  of  civilized  Man  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
The  underlying  principle,  the  most 
important  agency  at  work  in  the 
evolutionary  process,  has  been  that 
concentration  and  steady  growth 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  through 
the  vertebrate  series  from  the 
oesophageal  nerve-ganglia  arranged 
about  the  primitive  cephalic  stomach 
of  the  lowest  vertebrate  (the  lam- 
prey, for  example)  to  the  great 
human  brain.  This  biologic  princi- 
ple of  eephalization  it  was  which  de- 
termined the  development  of  that 
magnificent  and  most  complex  of  all 
the  bodily  organs.  In  the  stages  of 
the  evolutionary  growth  of  our 
species  the  antagonism  between  this 
principle  of  eephalization  and  that  of 


alimentation  has  been  favorable  to 
the  former  and  therefore  to  brain- 
growth,  and  the  differences  in  brain- 
size  and  brain-power  are  the  most 
manifest  distinctions,  not  only  be- 
tween animals  higher  or  lower  in 
the  scale,  but  also  amongst  men. 
Brain-power  signifies  culture,  civil- 
ization, superiority,  progress.  The 
direction  in  which  we  should  pursue 
our  investigations  thus  becomes 
clear  and  Mankind  may  be  ren- 
dered valuable  service  by  the  soma- 
tologist  who,  in  co5peration  with 
the  physiologist  and  the  clinician 
strives  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of 
the  brain  in  order  that  the  develop- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  mental 
powers  of  all  men  and  women 
'worth  while'  may  some  day  be  con- 
ducted to  a  perfect,  or  nearly  per- 
fect, consummation.  With  the  re- 
cent advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that,  as  Sir  Michael  Poster  said:* 
'*all  the  rest  of  physiology  will 
shrink  into  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous 
system/*  and  the  brain  is  the  most 
important  part  of  that  system. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  been 
accomplished  by  morphologists  in 
the  special  domain  of  the  somatic 
anthropology  of  the  brain?  To 
review  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment were  to  cite  the  work  of  a 
great  host  of  investigators,  among 
which  the  names  of  Huscbke, 
Broca,  Retzius,  Giacomini«  Cun- 
ningham, Wilder,  Manouvrier  and 
Waldeyer  stand  preeminent.  Some 
of  the  many  problems  arising  from 
prior  attempts  at  investigation  have 
been  solved  satisfactorily;  other 
questions  stand  in  pressing  need  of 
attention,  and,  in  some  of  their 
phases  at  least,  can  only  be  resolved 
by  painstaking  study  of  the  brain 
itself.  The  contemptuous  remarks 
which  I  shall  now  quote  (I  have  f  or- 
gotten  their  source)  :'*  •  .  .  That 
we  cannot   conceive    of  how  such 

*  Report  of  Britiah  AHOclatioo,  1897- 
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examinations  of  the  brain  can  do 
anything  toward  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  mind  and 
matter,  between  the  thing  which  is 
chained  to  earth  by  gravitation  and 
the  thing  which,  scorning  the  earth 
and  its  physical  laws,  rises  up  to 
the    realm      of     immortality    and 
God    -     .     .     " — such  remarks,    I 
say,  are  of  the  most  self -stultifying 
kind  and  merely  obscure  with  hazy 
phraseology   the    real    purpose    of 
such  investigations.     The  quotation 
just  given  portrays  a  tendency  to 
altogether  reject  the  truths  of  brain- 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  it  ex- 
emplifies the  one-sidedness  of  one 
school    of    psychologists.      On    the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  equally  one- 
sided     tendency    among    another 
group  of  psychiatrical  investigators 
who  concern  themselves  not  at  all 
with  modem  psychology.     Between 
these    two    extremes    there  is  the 
happy  middle  ground  of  systema- 
tized, generalized  and  schematized 
neurology  and  psychiatry  in  which 
the   improved  methods  of  physio- 
logical psychology  prevail  and  find 
most  useful  application  in  clinical 
work.    And  the  clinical  psychiatrist 
looks  to  the  somatologist,  the  physi- 
ologist and  the  psychologist  for  the 
facts   which    he    requires    for    the 
generalization  and  systematization 
which   this    branch    of    science  so 
sadly  lacked  before. 

Cerebral  Localization 

The  ideas  of  the  phrenologist  Gall, 
however  ridiculous  they  may  now 
seem  in  the  light  of  a  century's 
progress  in  science,  were  neverthe- 
less destined  to  become  metamor- 
phosed into  the  modem  principles 
of  cerebral  localization.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  doctrine  was  an  exceed- 
ingly slow  one,  for  not  until  twenty- 
five  years  after  Marc  Dax  first 
demonstrated  the  interdependence 
of  speech-disturbance  with  disease 
of  a  particular  region  in  the  left 
frontal  lobe,  did  Broca,  in  1863, 
succeed  in  presenting  the  subject  in 


systematic  form.     Attempts  to  dis- 
credit the  doctrine  continued  until 
Hitzig    and    Fritsch,    then    Munk, 
Meynert  and    Ferrier    disposed  of 
practically  all  antagonism  thereto. 
Cerebral   localization   as   a  firmly- 
established  doctrine  continues  to  be 
amplified  and  systematized  by  con- 
tributions from  many  sources,  and 
important    results    should    be    ex- 
pected from  morphological  studies 
of  brains  of  the  various  races,  sexes 
and  individuals  with  marked  mental 
traits.     The  researches  of  the  many 
investigators  in  cerebral  localization 
have    furnished    us    with    a    topo- 
graphical map  of  the  somaesthetic 
sense  and  association-areas  of  the 
brain,   which,   if  not  complete,   at 
least  a£Eords  a  good  working  plan 
by  means  of  which  we  may  assist  in 
the  work  of  perfecting  knowledge 
concerning  our  thought  apparatus. 
My    own    researches    in    cerebral 
somatology    have    been   concerned 
chiefly    with    the    human     brain. 
Having  had  the  particularly  good 
fortune    of    acquiring  exceptional 
human  brains,   I  naturally  devoted 
special  attention  to  questions  sug- 
gested   by    hitherto    controverted 
propositions,    such    as  the  signifi- 
cance of  brain  weight  and  of  sur- 
face morphology  in  their  relations 
to  the  intellect  and  to  race,  and  also 
to  the  question  of  brain-heredity — 
hitherto  unanswerable  because  the 
requisite  material  was  not  at  hand. 
Incidentally,    the   acquisition   of    a 
very  good  series  of  brains  of  mur- 
derers led  me  to  scrutinize  more  or 
less  closely  the  more   widely  her- 
alded views  concerning  the  alleged 
relations    of    brain-structure    and 
crime.     In  the  short  time    at  my 
disposal   I   can    only    endeavor    to 
present  in  sketchy  outline  the  prin- 
cipal aims  and  most  significant  re- 
sults of  my  own  investigations,  to- 
gether with  those  of  others  pursuing 
similar  lines  of  research. 

First  let  me  explain  briefly  the 
methods  of  examination  employed. 
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for  instance  in  those  cases  where  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing and  preserving  the  brain  itself. 
When  possible,  I  take  a  plaster  cast 
of  the  entire  head,  body  measure- 
ments, particularly  of  the  head, 
supplemented  by  cyrtometric  out- 
lines of  the  head-form;  similar 
measurements  and  outlines  of  the 
skull  when  bared  of  the  scalp,  intra- 
cranial measurements,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, the  making  of  an  endo-cranial 
cast.  The  brain  itself  is  carefully 
weighed  immediately  after  removal 
and  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
formalin  and  water  with  enough 
common  salt  to  bring  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  up  to  1.036 — ^so 
that  the  brain  will  neither  float  nor 
sink  and  hence  not  become  flattened 
or  otherwise  distorted.  Cotton  is 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
as  a  matter  of  precaution.  I  always 
inject  pure  formalin  into  the  ven- 
tricular system  by  means  of  a  needle 
syringe  passed  into  the  infundi- 
bulum.  If  possible,  the  cerebral 
arteries  are  also  injected.  The  re- 
sults of  such  procedures  are  excel- 
lent even  with  brains  which  by  the 
older  methods  and  with  less  useful 
preservatives  were  apt  to  become 
hardened  in  a  fragile,  distorted  and 
shrunken  condition.  With  the 
brains  of  men  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  examine  immediately 
after  death  by  electrical  execution, 
the  results  were  superb. 

The  further  examination  of  the 
brain  consists  in  observations  on 
the  changes  in  weight  and  volume 
during  various  periods  of  time,  re- 
moval of  the  investing  membranes 
and  the  division  of  the  brain  into  its 
principal  parts,  measurements  and 
drawings  made  by  the  aid  of  the 
stereograph.  Such  stereographic 
drawings  are,  in  most  cases,  pre- 
ferable to  photographs  and  permit 
the  making  of  certain  projection 
measurements  which  I  will  pres- 
ently detail.  In  the  comparison  of 
human  brains  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  lies  in  the 


inadequacy  of  most  former  attempts 
to  express  morphological  differences 
in  exact  terms,  and  however  irk- 
some and  tedious  a  row  of  statis- 
tical figures  may  be  to  the  anatomi- 
cal investigator,  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  how  necessary  it  has  become 
to  resort  to  exact  expressions  of  size 
and  form.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions which  I  have  to  offer  for  your 
consideration  may  be  few;  the 
amount  of  material  may  as  yet  be 
too  small,  but  the  least  one  can  do 
is  to  attempt  to  formulate  some 
such  system  of  measurement. 

Similar  to  the  difficulties  exper- 
ienced by  craniologists  in  their  en- 
deavors to  agree  upon  a  suitable 
horizontal  plane  and  system  of 
measurements  for  the  skull,  the 
anatomist  who  devotes  attention  to 
the  human  brain  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  devise  a  practical  scheme 
of  cerebral  measurement.  The 
simplest  procedure  in  brain  ex- 
amination, viz.,  that  of  weighing 
the  brain,  is  fraught  with  a  multi- 
tude of  troublesome  variations  in 
the  weight  of  the  investing  mem- 
branes, the  amount  of  blood  and 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  level  of 
section  separating  the  brain  from 
the  spinal  cord,  and  so  on.  Further- 
more, one  deals  with  an  organ  of 
soft  consistency,  one  that  more 
rapidly  suffers  from  post-mortem 
decay  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  hence  is  most  difficult  to 
preserve  in  the  natural  form  and 
size  after  removal  from  the  skull. 
These  disturbances  may  at  times 
be  obviated  by  hardening  the  brain 
in  situ^  necessitating  a  careful  and 
painstaking  injection  of  the  arteries 
of  the  head,  or  else  a  partial  expos- 
ure of  the  brain  with  subsequent 
immersion  in  the  preservative.  But 
such  procedures  are  rarely  per- 
mitted or  permissible,  and  the  brain 
anatomist  usually  considers  him- 
self fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
brain  under  any  circumstances  to 
do  with  it  whatever  he  can  to  pre- 
serve its  original  form  and  size  as 
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best  be  may.     And,  while  anthro- 
pologists have  had  to  direct  more 
attention  to  the  skull  because  less 
perishable,  particularly  to  its  outer 
form,  in  the  absence  of  the  precious 
organ  which   this  bony  case    con- 
tains,  an  endocranial  cast  gives  a 
most  satisfactory  reproduction  of  the 
brain-form  and  size  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  may  we  judge  of  the  com- 
plexity and  general  development  of 
the  gyral  surface  configuration.  But 
whether  we  have  the  brain  or  only 
the  cast,  the  importance  of  carrying 
out  systematic  measurements  of  a 
large    number     of    well-preserved 
brains  of  the  two  sexes,  of  the  races 
and  of  individuals  of  high  and  low 
mental  capacities    has  long    been 
appreciated  by  anthropologists,  and 
the  recent    appointment    (August, 
1904)  of  a  Commission  for  Anthro- 
pological     Investigations     of    the 
Brain  in  the  German  Anthropologi- 
cal    Association    (Professors    Wal- 
deyer.  His  and  Ranke)  and  a  simi- 
lar committee  in  the  Association  of 
American  Anatomists  (Drs.  Wilder, 
Hrdlicka  and  Spitzka)  is  most  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging. 

Now,  although  a  number  of  sys- 
tems   of    measurement  have   been 
proposed,  not  all  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  critics.     For  my  own 
part,    I    find    those    measurements 
best  which   can  be    reduced  from 
absolute  to  relative  values,  wherein 
some  unit  of  length  (preferably  the 
maximum  cerebral  length)  is  used 
as  a  basis  of  expression  rather  than 
80     many    inches    or    centimeters. 
Hence,  I  prefer  to  use  centesimals 
of  the  length  of  the  cerebrum,  that 
such  records  may  be  found  useful 
by  other  workers  in  the  same  field. 
Of  course  any  method  of  measure- 
ment cannot  be  well  employed  ex- 
cept on  brains  which  have  not  suf- 
fered distortion  in  the   process  of 
hardening. 

I  will  only  call  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  methods  which  readily 
afford  a  means  of  understanding  the 
relative   expanse — be  it  a  prepon- 


derance or  a  reduction — of  the  lobes 
or  special  cortical  areas  of  one  side 
as  compared  with  the  other,  or  of 
one  brain  as  compared  with  another 
brain. 

Brains  of  Intellectual  Persons 

In  a  former  contribution*  I  have 
already  expressed  in  general  terms 
the  objects  and  results  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  brains  of  notable  men 
and  women.  I  will  not  fatigue  you 
with  a  recital  of  the  facts  which 
show  that  persons  possessing  great 
intellectual  capacity,  persons  ex- 
celling in  the  creative  arts,  the 
sciences  and  in  human  affairs  in 
general,  are  apt  to  have  heavier, 
larger  brains,  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  population.  At  all  events, 
this  fact  is  shown  in  the  compara- 
tive tabulation  of  a  large  number  of 
ordinary  brain-weights  with  a  list 
now  containing  no  such  of  sane 
and  intellectually  eminent  persons. 
(See  Figure  i  at  close  of  article). 
Nor  will  I  detail  here  again  those 
evidences  of  morphologic  super- 
iority in  surface  configuration,  com- 
plexity and  area  of  certain  cortical 
territories  which  have  been  demon- 
strated in  such  brains.  What  I 
particularly  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  concerns  some  of  the 
more  recent  and  novel  observations 
made  by  the  writer  on  a  series  of 
brains  of — 

Eleven  intellectually  eminent 
men. 

Ten  brains  of  ordinary,  average, 
healthy  men  who  committed  murder 
and  were  executed  therefor. 

Eight  brains  of  non-European 
races,  comprising  Eskimos,  Jap- 
anese and  Papuans. 

Of  course  many  other  brains  of 
whites,  negroes,  etc.,  have  been 
studied  by  me,  but  those  mentioned 
above  have  been  subjected  to  a 
more  extended  examination  and 
record. 


•"A  Study  of  the  Brain  of  the  Late  Major  T.  W. 
Powell."  American  Anthr^poUgiti  (N.  S.).  Vol.  6,  No. 
4,  October-December,  1903,  pp.  585-644, 
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To  the  brains  of  Major  Powell, 
the  two  Doctors  Seguin  (father  and 
son).  Major  J.  B.  Pond  and  George 
Francis  Train,  I  have  just*  had  the 
privilege  to  add  reports  of  studies 
of  the  brains  of  six  eminent  scien- 
tists and  scholars  belonging  to  that 
brilliant  coterie  which  at  one  time 
made  Philadelphia  the  acknowl- 
edged medical  and  scientific  center 
of  America.  Professor  E.  D.  Cope 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  paleontologists.  Professor 
Joseph  Leidy  was  a  recognized 
leader  of  Natural  Science  who, 
while  he  developed  many  new  facts, 
described  new  forms  and  deduced 
new  laws,  yet  had  that  rare  faculty 
of  conveying  to  others — in  simpli- 
fied and  systematized  form — those 
fundamental  principles  of  biology 
so  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student 
to  grasp.  Dr.  William  Pepper 
stands  in  the  first  rank  among  clini- 
cians and  men  of  affairs.  Professor 
Harrison  Allen  exhibited  not  a  little 
aptitude  in  the  direction  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zo51ogy,  and 
would  doubtless  have  achieved 
much  more  in  science  had  not  his 
conscientious  devotion  to  an  active 
practice  (largely  gratuitous)  inter- 
fered therewith.  An  untimely 
death  prevented  the  name  of  Dr. 
Andrew  J.  Parker  from  becoming 
as  famous  among  cerebral  mor- 
phologists  as  was  indicated  by  his 
valuable  and  original  contributions 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Philadelphia.  We  are  dealing, 
therefore,  with  a  series  of  brains  of 
men  notable  in  many  ways. 

I  may  here  say  a  word  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  demands  of 
science  for  more  such  brains.  In- 
vestigations of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
hampered  by  the  objections  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.     Under 


*  **  Report  of  a  Study  of  the  Brains  of  Six  Eminent 
Scientists  and  Scholars  belonj^ing  to  the  American  An- 
thropometric Society;  together  with  a  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Skull  of  One  of  Them/*  (Specimens,  draw- 
ings and  charts.)  Eighteenth  Session  of  the  A<«ociatioa 
of  American  Anatomists,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December 
aj,  i<>o4.  To  be  published  by  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biolosry,  Philadelphia. 


the  prevailing  circumstances  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  request  the  per- 
mission of  the  afflicted  family  for 
the  removal,  preservation  and  study 
of  the  brain.  The  very  suggestion 
of  an  autopsy  is  looked  upon  with 
horror;  yet  it  is  a  sentimentality 
prejudicial  to  all  progress  in  this 
line  of  scientific  research.  An 
anatomical  examination  of  this  kind, 
conducted  with  expert  hands,  no 
more  violates  respect  for  the  body 
of  the  deceased  than  does  the  em- 
balming process.  To  me  the 
thought  of  an  autopsy  is  certainly 
less  repugnant  than  I  imagine  the 
process  of  cadaveric  decomposition 
in  the  grave  to  be.  The  only  good 
reason  for  the  popular  dislike  for 
autopsies — viz.,  mutilation  of  the 
body — no  longer  obtains  with  our 
modern  perfected  methods.  The 
skull-cap  and  scalp  can  be  replaced 
in  such  a  way  that  only  a  searching^ 
examination  will  reveal  what  ¥vas 
done.  It  is  a  legitimate  claim  of 
science,  I  repeat,  for  knowledge  of 
great  value  may  be  gained. 
Throughout  the  history  of  medicine 
knowledge  of  disease  has  been  ob* 
tained  only  through  the  study  of 
processes  and  the  results  of  the 
disease  as  revealed  after  death. 
When  this  is  understood  by  a 
greater  number  of  people,  not  only 
medicine,  but  anatomy  and  anthro- 
pological science  as  well,  will  reap 
a  benefit  which  in  its  turn  will 
surely  be  useful  to  the  world.  All 
honor,  therefore,  to  those  who  had 
the  courage  to  be  pioneers  in  the 
establishment  of  such  associations 
as  the  Mutual  Autopsy  Society  of 
Paris,  the  American  Anthropome- 
tric Society,  and  the  Cornell  Brain 
Association.  The  value  of  such 
methods  of  collecting  the  requisite 
material  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  anatomists  and  anthropologists, 
notably  Bischoflf,  Waldeyer,  Manou- 
vrier,  Retzius  and  Wilder.  When  I 
mention  the  names  of  such  gen- 
iuses as  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Tyndall,    Marsh,    Bunsen,    Lecky, 
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Motnmsen,  Tennyson,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  vonMoltke,  Ben  Butler, 
Meissonier  and  Rosa  Bonheur — all 
persons  who  have  died  in  the  last 
decade — and  tell  you  that  not  one 
of  their  brains  has  been  preserved, 
the  immensity  of  this  loss  to  science 
must  be  plain  to  you  all. 

Had  I  sufficient  time  at  my  com- 
mand, I  would  render  here  a  report 
upon  the  most  notable  findings  in 
the  brains  of  these  members  of  the 
Anthropometric  Society,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  their  large 
size  and  weight,  the  good  develop- 
ment of  the  language  areas,  and  the 
generally  redundant  parieto-occipi- 
to-temporal  association  area,  of 
which  Flechsig  has  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  myelogenetic 
development  and  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills 
and  others  from  that  of  the  clini- 
cian. I  cannot  do  more  now  than 
to  point  out,  for  instance,  certain 
remarkable  contrasts  between  the 
brain  of  Joseph  Leidy,  the  mor- 
phologist,  and  Professor  Cope,  the 
paleontologist,  as  well  as  certain 
facts  relating  to  the  cerebro-cere- 
bellar  ratio  and  to  the  development 
of  the  callosum  in  its  relations  to 
certain  mechanisms  of  the  mind. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  mesal 
aspects  of  the  two  brains  we  find 
that  the  ratio  of  the  frontal  area  is 
to  the  cuneusprecuneus  area  as  fol- 
lows : 


J.  Leidy, 

66 

:     34 

Cope,  .... 

73 

:     27 

In  most  brains  it  is     . 

70 

:     30 

Recalling  now  the  functions  of 
the  two  great  association  areas 
tinder  discussion,  the  surmise  that 
we  have  here  a  true  somatic  expres- 
sion of  naturally  endowed  superior- 
ity of  the  powers  of  conception  of 
the  concrete  in  the  one  brain,  and 
of  remarkable  powers  of  thought 
in  the  abstract  in  the  other  brain, 
were  one  which  past  experiences  in 
cerebral  localization  seems  to  justi- 
fy. Cope  was  more  creative  and 
constructive,  philosophic  and  forma- 


tive than  Leidy;  Leidy  was  a  far 
keener  observer  of  things,  quicker 
at  seeing  analogies  and  compari- 
sons, coupling  his  multitudinous 
observations  and  systematizations 
in  a  superior  manner.  Leidy  was  a 
good  visualizer,  and  possessed  good 
powers  of  memorizing  and  recalling 
visual  impressions.  He  excelled  in 
his  abilities  as  a  microscopist,  as 
shown  by  his  monumental  work  in 
parasitology  and  helminthology,  re- 
cently compiled  by  Joseph  Leidy, 
Jr.*  But  Cope,  I  take  it,  busied 
himself  much  more  with  abstract 
generalizations,  though  I  wish  by 
no  means  to  imply  that  his  observa- 
tional powers  were  in  any  way  de- 
fective. I  merely  wish  to  empha- 
size in  what  way  these  two  men 
were  so  diflEerently  endowed  by 
Nature.  I  had  been  led  to  search 
in  this  direction  by  my  findings  in 
the  brain  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell, 
concerning  whom  I  once  knew 
nothing,  but  whose  great  parieto- 
occipito-temporal  association  area 
(particularly  in  the  right  or  prepon- 
deratingly  sensory  half)  led  me  to 
venture  the  presumption  that  this 
redundancy  probably  corresponded 
to  a  superior  ability  to  register  and 
compare  the  impressions  in  the 
visual,  auditory  and  tactile  spheres 
which  together  form  the  concept 
sphere.  That  Major  Powell's  inti- 
mate friends  and  co-workers  cor- 
roborated, in  general,  these  pre- 
sumptions, was  indeed  gratifying, 
and  I  trust  that  the  similar  venture 
in  the  case  of  Cope  and  Leidy  and 
the  others  meets  with  like  approval. 

Cerebro-Cerebellar  Ratio 

The  cerebro-cerebellar  ratio  of 
weight  is  expressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  cerebrum  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  cerebellum,  the  latter 
being  taken  as  =1.  By  •'cere- 
brum" is  really  meant  part  of  the 
diencephalon  as  well,  the  division 
of  the  parts  being  made  by  a  cut 

*  Smithsonian  Miscellaneotts  Collections,  Vol.  XLVI 
1904- 
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passing  just  cephalad  of  the  pons 
and  between  the  pre-  and  post- 
gemina.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows 
that  while  in  ordinary  men  the  ratios 
cluster  around — 

I    :    7.5 

among  the  eminent  men  it  is  fully 
a  unit  higher — that  is  to  say,  the 
cerebrum,  or  essential  thoughUappara- 
tus  is  relatively  more  massive^  while 
the  somatic  organ  of  motor  co-ordination 
remains  relatively  (though  not  abso- 
lutely) reduced. 
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Callosum 

Before  I  state  certain  interesting 
results  of  special  studies  on  the 
form  and  size  of  the  callosum  in 
various  brains,  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce some  remarks  concerning  the 
prevailing  ideas  about  the  relative 
importance  of  white  and  of  gray 
matter.  So  much  has  been  said  of 
the  gray  matter  and  its  constituent 
nerve-cells  that  the  very  notable 
researches  of  Flechsig  and  his  co- 
workers in  the  field  of  myelin- 
development  is  often  overlooked. 
Were  it  not  for  the  manifold  con- 
nection of  such  cells  with  each  other 
as  well  as  with  the  periphery  by 
means  of  the  millions  of  fibers,  such 
a  brain  were  as  useless  as  a  multi- 
tude of  telephone  or  telegraph  sta- 


tions with  all  inter-connecting  wires 
destroyed.  The  bulk  of  the  white 
matter  in  the  brain  (I  speak  of 
normal  brains  only)  therefore  signi- 
fies elaborated  gray  matter,  and 
hence,  the  significance  of  brain- 
weight  in  relation  to  the  mental 
powers;  for  even  though  there  be, 
as  has  been  computed,  over  nine 
billion  cells  in  the  cortex,  their 
weight  is  probably  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  brain-weight.  The 
bulkier  axone  influences  Sie  brain- 
weight  figure  far  more.  But  if 
there  is  a  still  more  intricate  inter- 
connection of  nerve  cells,  out  of 
proportion  to  their  usual  number, 
as  it  were,  by  means  of  untold  num- 
bers of  additional  association  neu- 
rones, the  mass  of  white  matter 
must  necessarily  be  greater.  So 
characteristic  is  this  preponderance 
of  white  matter  in  the  brain  of  Man, 
and  so  needful  is  such  an  elabora- 
tion and  amplification  of  the  cere- 
bral architecture  to  the  working^s  of 
the  human  mind,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  cross- 
sections  of  the  brains  of  lower 
animals  as  compared  with  that 
of  Man  while  we  pause  to  think 
that,  after  (see  figure  IV)  all,  it  is 
this  enormous  co-ordination  of  the- 
separate  units  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion which  constitutes  the  somatic 
basis  of  the  highest  mental  func- 
tions. And  in  the  Mammalian 
series,  as  we  ascend  from  the  small- 
brained  Marsupial  with  its  very  fe^v 
neo-pallial  (equivalent  to  the  cal- 
losal)  fibers  intermingled  with  those 
of  the  dorsal  or  hippocampal  com- 
missure to  the  great  callosal  commis- 
sure which  the  brain  of  Man  exhib- 
its, we  may  perceive  an  indication 
of  the  elaboration  of  at  least  one 
division  of  the  great  complex  of 
association  systems;  I  refer  no^vr  to 
the  bilateral  coordinations  exclu- 
sively. But  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  fibers  of  the  callosum  connect 
like  regions  in  the  two  hemispheres 
little  more  is  said  in  our  books,  and 
yet  nearly  every  case  of  deficiency 
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or  disease  of  this  structure  is  at- 
tended by  more  or  less  profound 
weak-mindedness  if  not  downright 
idiocy,  not  to  speak  of  hemiparetic 
and  other  afiEections.  And  the  ex- 
amination of  the  brains  of  these 
notable  men,  possessing  large  ca- 
pacity for  doing  and  thinking  much 
more  than  their  fellows,  shows  the 
converse  to  be  quite  as  true.  (See 
figure  III).  Compared  with  ordinary 
men,  individually  and  collectively, 
they  have  larger  callosa.  The  callo- 
sum  of  Joseph  Leidy  exceeds  in  cross- 
section  area  that  of  any  other  on 
record  and  is  approximately  twice 
the  average  size.  (See  figure  II). 
Here  again,  then,  we  have  an  index 
in  somatic  terms  of  the  distinction 
between  brains  of  geniuses  or  of 
talented  men  and  of  persons  of  only 
ordinary  abilities. 

Race  Brains 

One  subdivision  in  the  somatic 
anthropology  of  the  brain  concerns 
the  correlation  of  the  intellect  of 
the  various  races  with  brain-struc- 
ture. The  intellectual  characters 
of  the  races  exhibit  remarkable 
differences;  capacity  and  aptitude 
for  learning  are  variable ;  and  since 
these  are  but  expressions  of  cerebral 
activity  they  naturally  lead  to  at- 
tempts at  explaining  them  in  terms 
of  correlated  anatomical  differences. 
But  despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  exotic  races  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing impure  or  even  extinct,  not 
much  activity  has  been  shown  in 
the  collection  and  description  of  the 
brains  of  races.  It  is  really  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate  the  fact 
that  there  exists  no  description  of  a 
single  North  American  Indian* s  brain^ 
and  careful  inquiry  has  so  far  failed 
to  show  that  half  a  dozen  are  pre- 
served at  all.  And  yet,  even  the 
meager  accounts  on  record  up  to 
the  present  time  seem  to  show  that 
there  exist  typical  distinctions  be- 
tween the  brains  of  different  races. 
That  such  distinguishing  features 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  estab- 


lished is  due  entirely  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  brains.  (Ses  figure  V). 
For  a  while,  at  least  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  say  that  there  is  something 
in  the  "cerebral  physiognomy" — if 
I  may  use  that  metaphoric  term — 
which  seems  at  times  quite  as  ex- 
pressive in  the  brains  of  the  inferi- 
orly-equipped  races  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  highly  intellectual 
as  the  dull,  stupid  vacuous  outer 
physiognomy  of  the  half-witted  in- 
dividual differs  from  the  bright, 
animated*  forceful  and  energetic 
look  in  the  face  of  the  vigorous 
thinker  and  talented  genius.  (See 
figure  VI). 

Now,  although  the  brains  of  all 
races  of  Man  are  constructed  upon  a 
common  pattern,  the  outer  cerebral 
appearances  of  the  Eskimo,  for  ex- 
ample, differ  from  those  of  the 
white  man,  and  both  of  these  differ 
radically  from  that  of  the  Papuan. 
When  more  brains  have  been  ac- 
cumulated we  may  be  able  to  desig- 
nate more  accurately  wherein  these 
differences  consist.  Among  the 
race-brains  which  I  have  studied, 
those  of  Eskimos  have  been  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  me.  Seven 
Eskimo  brains  have  been  described, 
though  it  is  probable  that  three  of 
these,  reported  by  Chuzinski  in 
Paris,  are  not  pure  Eskimos  but  a 
mixture  of  Eskimo  and  Dane  com- 
monly called  *  •  Greenlanders. ' '  The 
four  brains  in  the  Anatomical  Lab- 
oratory of  Columbia  University  are 
those  of  unquestionably  pure  Eski- 
mos from  Smith's  Sound;  they 
were :  Kisku,  Nooktah^  Aktung-^hna- 
koah  and  Avia  (or  Ahnteeah)^  all  of 
Commander  Peary's  party.  One  of 
these  brains  was  described  by 
Hrdlicka,  the  other  three  by  my- 
self. It  may  not  harm  to  digress 
here  a  moment  to  allude  to  some 
of  the  traits  of  the  Eskimo  because 
of  their  possible  correlations  with 
certain  features  of  the  architecture 
of  the  brain.  For  a  long  time,  as 
you  may  know,  the  Eskimos  were 
regarded  as  a  low,  degraded  race : 
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savage,  incapable  and  uncouth.  I 
have  no  patience  with  writers  who 
still  persist  in  so  calumniating 
them.  I  prefer  to  consider  them  a 
quick-witted,  capable  race,  exhibit- 
ing remarkable  aptitudes  and  in 
general  possessing  considerable  in- 
tellectual power.  That  seems  to  be 
the  testimony  of  the  best  and  most 
observant  travelers,  and  I  also 
largely  credit  the  mute  testimony 
of  the  brains  themselves.  Among 
their  most  notable  traits  I  may  in- 
stance their  remarkable  skill  in 
carving  ivory  figures  of  birds,  quad- 
rupeds, marine  animals  and  even 
the  human  figure  and  face,  always 
displaying  considerable  individuali- 
ty in  conception  and  intelligent  per- 
ception. Their  ability  to  execute 
maps  and  drawings,  too,  is  quite 
remarkable  and  has  served  many  an 
explorer.  But  like  the  drawings 
of  their  Mongolian  cousins,  these 
have  but  one  defect,  being  faulty 
in  perspective.  Nevertheless,  to 
me  as  a  brain-anatomist,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  find  in  their  brains  a 
superior  degree  of  development  of 
those  regions  which  correspond  to 
the  faculties  just  mentioned.  The 
sense-areas  and  the  association- 
areas  which  have  to  do  with  vision, 
audition,  motor  innervation  and 
tactile  impressions  are  greatly  de- 
veloped. I  mean  by  this  a  superior 
development  of  the  concrete  con- 
cept area  in  some  of  its  parts.  That 
part  of  the  callosum  which  connects 
these  regions  in  the  two  halves  of 
the  brain  is  of  correspondingly 
large  caliber.  The  whole  brain, 
contrary  to  preconceived  notions, 
is  large  and  finely  constructed.  The 
brain  of  Kishu^  a  very  intelligent 
Eskimo,  is  of  a  kind  that  any  phi- 
losopher and  leader  of  men  might 
be  proud  to  possess.  That  the  Eski- 
mo has  a  large  and  highly-organ- 
ized brain  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  how  through  the 
many  centuries  the  individuals  of 
this  race  have  been  put  to  the  most 
severe  trials  in  their  struggle  for 


existence.  In  the  long  run  they 
have  succeeded  in  devising  ways 
and  means  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties of  maintaining  life  in  a 
region  which  has  often  brought 
disaster  to  the  whites  who  ventured 
to  explore  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
•'survival  of  the  fittest"  and  the 
transmission  of  this  eminent  fitness 
to  the  offspring  through  many  gen- 
erations is  remarkably  well  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  this  race. 
With  most  of  the  tropical  races, 
living  at  ease,  amid  great  plenty  of 
food  and  with  much  leisure  time 
for  quarreling  amongst  themselves, 
the  story  is  quite  different;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  more  brains,  I  re- 
peat, are  needed  to  substantiate  our 
views.  Not  only  should  such  inves- 
tigations be  carried  on  amongst  the 
purer  races,  but  among  the  mixing 
r^ces  as  well.  And  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  mixture  of  races — 
chiefiy  the  Teutonic,  Celto-Roman 
and  Slavonic — going  on  so  actively 
as  in  this  country.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  present  indications  of  the 
formation  of  an  American  Family  of 
the  Aryan  Race,  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  population  of  this  conti- 
nent seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  best  types, 
characterized  by  greater  energy, 
motility  and  culture.  We  may 
therefore  expect  to  find  bigger  and 
better  brains  here,  and  researches 
of  this  kind  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  greater  accumulation  of  the 
requisite  material. 

Criminal  Brains 

If  I  now  speak  of  the  brains  of 
criminals  before  an  anthropological 
association,  it  is  not  because  I  am 
one  of  those  who  regard  so-called 
'•criminal  anthropology"  as  such  a 
sub-division  of  true  anthropology. 
The  term  **criminal  anthropology" 
does  not  correctly  convey  the  real 
meaning  of  this  auxiliary  to  foren- 
sic medicine.     The  study  of  crim- 
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inals  by  anthropological  methods — 
anatomically,  physiologically,  etc — 
does  not  necessarily  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  criminal  "type"  nor  to 
describe  crime  as  equivalent  to 
infantilism,  epilepsy,  atavism,  gen- 
ius (!)  or  anything  else  maintained 
by  the  Lombroso  school.  Many 
criminals  show  not  a  single 
anomaly  in  their  physical  or-mental 
make-up,  while  many  persons  with 
marked  evidences  of  morphological 
aberration  have  never  exhibited  the 
criminal  tendency.  Every  attempt 
to  prove  crime  to  be  due  to  a  consti- 
tution peculiar  only  to  criminals  has 
failed  signally.  It  is  because  most 
criminals  are  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  low,  the  degraded,  the  out- 
cast, that  investigators  were  ever 
deceived  into  attempting  to  set  up 
a  "type"  of  criminal.  The  social 
conditions  which  foster  the  great 
majority  of  crimes  are  more  needful 
of  study  and  improvement ;  by  such 
means  only  can  crime  be  made  less 
prevalent — among  the  sane,  at 
least.  Society  wrongs  neither  the 
criminal  nor  itself  if  criminals  were 
studied  as  individuals  and  not  as  a 
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species."  From  the  study  of 
known  normal  'brains  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  certain  range 
of  variation  of  structural  charac- 
ters. No  two  brains  are  exactly 
alike,  and  the  greatest  source  of 
error  in  the  assertions  of  Benedickt 
and  Lombroso  has  been  the  finding 
of  this  or  that  variation  in  a  crim- 
inal's brain  and  maintaining  such  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  "criminal 
constitution"  —  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  like  variations  of  structure 
may  and  do  exist  in  the  brains  of 
normal,  moral  persons.  It  were  as 
justifiable  to  set  up  a  "criminal 
brain -type"  as  to  speak  of  an 
*  'insane  brain  -  type' ' ;  and  the 
classes  of  criminality  are  quite  as 
numerous  as  the  kinds  of  insanity. 
In  criminals  demonstrably  sane  in 
life  I  have  failed  thus  far  to  find  any 
cerebral  characteristic  ascribable  to 
an  alleged  "criminal  constitution," 
and  I  am  confident  that,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  classification  of  criminals 
must  rest  upon  the  observation  of 
each  individual  criminal  together 
with  his  antecedent  history  and  his 
mental  and  physical  make-up. 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING  MAN  WAS  MEANT  TO  BE  AT  THE  HEAD  OP 
CREATION -THERE  IS  NO  POSSIBILITY  OF  A  HIGHER  BEING  THAN 
MAN  HIMSELF  — IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OP  MAN  THERE  IS  A  CON- 
SUMMATION WHICH  SHOWS  THAT  HE  IS  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
FORM  OP  THE  SERIES  WHICH    BEGINS  WITH  THE   PISH 
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Chart  showing  the  relatively  greater  number  heavier  brains  among  the  (xoo)  "emi- 
nent men  "  (see  solid  line)  as  compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  ordinary  brain-weights 
of  the  combined  series  (1334  cases)  of  Bischoff,  Retzius,  Marchand  and  Topinard — Tab- 
ulated for  convenience  in  comparison  on  the  bases  of  100  cases. — [Repnnt  from  Figure  33, 
American  Anthropologist^  N.  S.,  Vol.  5,  No.  4 — 1903.  pg.  597.] 
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TOBACCO   CROP    IN    CONNECTICUT    NEARLY    READY    TO    HARVEST 

THE   GROWING   OF   TOBACCO    IN    CONNECTICUT 

"a  true  history  of  tobacco  would  be  the  history 

of  english  and  american  liberty" in  colonial 

days    it  was  the   money  of  the  country min- 
isters' salaries  were  paid    in  tobacco article 

BV 

E.   H.  JENKINS.   Ph.D. 


TOBACCO  is  an  American 
plant.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  species  of  the 
genus  Nicotiana  are  indig-. 
enous  to  this  Continent,  and  it  was 
by  the  early  explorers  of  America 
that  the  "weed" — or  the  "blessed 
herbe" — was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. 

Wherever  the  early  explorers 
went  in  America  they  found  the 
natives  smoking  the  leaves  of  to- 
bacco in  pipes  of  various  shapes. 
The  large  number  of  pipes,  differ- 
ing in  material  and  workmanship, 
taken  from  the  prehistoric  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  prove  the 
still  greater  antiquity  of  this  prac- 


tice. Among  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
smoking  was  an  essential  feature  of 
much  of  their  religious  and  other 
ceremonials,  and  it  still  plays  a 
great  part  in  these  observances.  A 
most  interesting  description  of  the 
very  elaborate  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  presentation  of  the 
"Pipes  of  Fellowship"  among  the 
Omahas — a  solemn  service  which 
bound  two  men  of  different  gens, 
"by  a  tie  equal  in  strength  and  obli- 
gation to  that  between  father  and 
son" — has  been  given  by  Miss  Alice 
Fletcher  in  a  publication  of  the 
Harvard  Peabody  Museum. 

The   tobacco  pipe  has  from    the 
earliest  times  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
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TOBACCO  PLANTS  IN  SEED  BEDS  READY  TO  TR/ 

peace  and    good    fellowship.     The  writing  in  1663,  say3  of  the  calumet 

"peace-pipe"    of    the    Indian    has  or  peace-pipe,  "It  is  the  most  mys- 

passed    into     proverbial     use,    the  terious   thing   in   the    world.     The 

party  going  to  present  the  "Pipes  scepters   of   our   kings   are   not   so 

of  Fellowship"  among  the  Omahas  much   respected,    for    the    Indians 

is    safe   from  all  attack,  and  even  have  such  a  reverence  for  it   that 

among  warring  Indian  tribes,  the  one  may  call  it  the  god  of  peace 

red  pipestone  quarry  has  been  held  and  war.  and  the  arbiter  of  life  and 

as     neutral     ground.       Marquette,  death.      One,    with   this     calumet. 


WATERING  TOBACCO  PLANTS  B 
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may  veDture  among  his  enemies,  and 
in  the  hottest  battles  they  lay  down 
their  arms  before  this  sacred  pipe." 
But  to  the  Old  World,  tobacco 
brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Spain 
somewhere  about  1560.  Nicot,  the 
French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  for 
whom  the  botanical  %^nyx%-Nicotiana 
is  named,  sent  the  seed  to  Queen 
Catharine  de  Medici,  declaring  it  to 
be  an  "herb  of  a  peculiarly  pleas- 
ant    taste,    good,    medicinally,    in 


tious   smoker   who  set  the  fashion 
and  made  it  popular. 

The  use  of  tobacco  spread  with 
marvelous  rapidity  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  It  was  "at  first 
prized  as  a  decorative  plant,  but  its 
alleged  medicinal  virtues  probably 
contributed  more  than  all  else  to  its 
widespread  use  in  the  first  fifty 
years  after  its  introduction.  Dis- 
eases of  all  sorts  bafSed  medical 
skill,  the  rumors  and  experience  of 
great  plagues  terrified  all  men,  and 
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fevers  and  other  diseases."  It  was 
known  in  France  as  the  "Herb  of 
the  Grand  Prior,"  the  "Queen's 
Herb,  "  or  the  "  Medicinal  Herb." 

A  cardinal.  Prosper  Santa  Croce, 
introduced  tobacco  into  Italy,  where 
it  was  called  the  "Herb  of  Santa 
Croce." 

Ralph  Lane,  John  Hawkins  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  are  each  cred- 
ited with  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  England  in  1586.  Certain  it  is 
that  Sir  Walter  was  the  first  ostenta- 


here  was  a  new  herb  from  a  far 
country  for  which  great  things  were 
claimed  and  which  certainly  had 
remarkable  potency  when  taken 
internally. 

"Nicotiana,  though  it  have  beene 
but  a  while  knowne  in  France,  yet 
it  holdeth  the  first  and  principale 
place  among  Physicke  herbes,  by 
reason  of  his  singular  and  almost 
divine  vertues,  such  as  you  shall 
heare  of  hereafter,"  says  a  chroni- 
cler, writing  in  1606. 
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First  introduced  as  medicine,  it 
■almost  immediately  came  into  com- 
mon use  as  an  article  of  luxury,  a 
sedative  and  a  narcotic. 

Soon  followed  the  abuse  of  it, 
iirst  by  the  smoker  and  then  by  the 
moralist. 

That  "most  high  and  mighty 
Prince,  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God. 
Xing  of  Great  Britain,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  et  cetera,  issneda  "Coun- 
terblaste  to  Tobacco,"  a  state  paper 
\vhich  has  added  much  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations. 

Of  smoking,  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith  says:  "It  is  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  harmfull  to  the 
braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof  nearest  resembling  the  hor- 
rible Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that 
-is  bottomless.  It  is  like  hell  in  the 
very  substance  of  it,  for  it  is  a 
stinking,  loathsome  thing  and  so  is 
bell." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith  must  have  been  indulg- 
ing in  something  like  a  Wheeling 
-stogy,  which  answers  well  to  this 
picturesque  description. 

The  evils  following  the  use  of 
tobacco  soon  called  for  the  notice 
of   both   Church  and  State.     Popes 


issued  bulls  against  it,  and  in  1634 
the  Czar  forbade  its  use  in  Russia. 
The  reason  for  this  edict  is  said  to 
have  been  that  several  destructive 
fires  in  Moscow  had  been  started 
by  careless,  smoking  Muscovites. 
Thus  began  the  dismal  stories  of 
the  "hired  man's  pipe."  Priests 
and  sultans  in  Turkey  and  Persia 
declared  the  use  of  the  weed  a  sin 
against  their  holy  religion.  But  in 
spite  of  all,  its  use  has  become  com- 
mon in  almost  all  lands. 

No  plant  has  been  so  spoken 
against;  no  plant  has  spread  so  fast 
or  so  widely  in  cultivated  lands,  no 
other  has  been  so  constantly  affected 
by  legislation,  has  paid  so  large  a 
share  of  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, nor.  with  possibly  one  or  two 
exceptions,  is  used  today  by  so 
large  a  number  of  the  human  race. 
These  facts  show  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  crop;  They  are  not 
introduced  as  any  defense  of  the 
use  of  the  weed,  for  discussion  of 
that  matter  is  not  contemplated 
here. 

There  are  to-day  two  views  re- 
garding the  physiological  effects  of 
tobacco,  which  have  not  materially 
changed  since  the  days  of  Ben  John- 
son   and    "Every     Man      in      His 
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Humor,"  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
changed  either  by  citation  of  facts 
or  of  arguments.  Quoth  Bobadil : 
"By  Hercules!  I  do  hoid  it  and 
will  affirm  it,  before  any  prince  in 
Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign 
and  precious  weed  that  ever  the 
Earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man," 
"By  Gad's  me!"  rejoins  Cob,  "I 
mar'l  what  pleasure  or  felicity  they 
have  in  talcing  the  roguish  tobacco! 
It  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke 
a  man  and  dll  him  full  of  smoke 
and  embers." 

Space  does  not  allow  any  notice 
here  of  the  very  interesting  history 
of  tobacco  raising  in  this  country. 
"A  true  history  of  tobacco,"  says 
Mr.  Moncure.  quoted  by  John  Fiske, 
"would  be  the  history  of  English 
and  American  liberty." 

In  the  early  coSoaial  days  of  Vir- 
ginia, tobacco  was  the  money  of 
the  country.  The  minister's  salary 
was  paid  in  tobacco,  and  so  were 
fines  for  harboring  Quakers.  In 
1620,  ninety  young  women  of  re- 
spectable character  were  brought  to 
Virginia,  each  charged  with  the  cost 


of  transportation,  amounting  to  110 
pounds  of  tobacco — a  debt  cheer- 
fully discharged,  no  doubt,  by  the 
men  who  married  them. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  state,  we 
find  that  tobacco  was  raised  as  early 
as  1640,  and  an  act  was  passed  re- 
stricting its  use,  under  penalty,  to 
that  grown  in  the  colony.  A  few 
years  later  we  find  the  legislature 
attempting  to  diminish  its  consump- 
tion by  statute,  without,  however, 
limiting  in  any  way  the  production 
or  trade  in  it.  This  law  forbade  all 
under  the  age  of  twenty  and  all  not 
addicted  to  the  habit,  from  using  it 
without  a  physician's  certificate 
that  the  use  would  be  beneficial. 

It  is  stated  that  at  no  time  prior 
to  1801  did  the  annual  product  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  altogether 
exceed  20,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Previous  to  1833,  a  kind  of  tobacco, 
heavy  and  strong  and  not  suited  for 
cigar  wrapper,  called  shoestring 
tobacco,  was  raised  here,  but  in 
that  year,  B.  P.  Barber  of  East 
Windsor  introduced  the  broad-leaf 
variety    from    Maryland,  which   is 
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admirably  suited  for  cigar  wrappers, 
has  been  raised  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  ever  since,  and  has  a  world- 
wide reputation.  It  was  not  until 
1845  that  tobacco  was  grown  in  the 
Housatonic  Valley. 

Although  the  market  tobacco  of 
the  world  comes  from  only  one  or 
two  botanically  distinct  species,  the 
number  of  agricultural  varieties 
which  are  raised  is  very  large  and 
all  of  these  come  under  a  few  dis- 
tinct types  of  leaf,  depending  on 
the  use  which  can  be  made  of  them. 

Our  Connecticut  tobacco  is  well 
fitted  for  only  one  thing,  and  that  is 
for  cigar  wrappers. 

A  cigar  has  three  parts — the 
**filler,"  which  is  the  main  interior 
part  of  the  cigar;  the  ''binder," 
which  is  a  part  of  a  single  leaf 
wrapped  about  the  filler  to  hold  it 
in  shape,  and  the  '* wrapper,"  a 
strip  of  a  single  leaf  which  covers 
the  whole  and  gives  it  its  **style." 

The  wrapper  is  all  that  is  seen  of 
the  cigar. 

The  filler  should  give  to  the  cigar 
its  flavor  and  character  in  taste — the 
best  fillers  coming  from  Cuba — and 
the  binder  should  be  a  thin  leaf  of 
any  color.  Very  special  require- 
ments have  to  be  met  by  the 
wrapper.  It  must  be  thin,  so  that 
a  pound  of  leaf  will  wrap  a  large 
number  of  cigars;  it  must  be  strong 
and  elastic,  so  that  it  can  be 
wrapped  tightly  and  smoothly  about 
the  cigar;  it  must  be  light  in  color, 
at  present,  to  meet  the  perfectly 
unreasonable  whim  or  fashion  of 
smokers;  it  must  burn  well,  without 
charring  or  ••coaling"  on  the 
cigar — a  thing  which  is  sure  to  im- 
part a  bad  taste  to  it;  it  must  leave 
a  firm  ash  which  will  not  flake  off 
and  thus  be  a  nuisance  to  the 
smoker;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  free 
from  flavor.  The  filler  should  alone 
impart  flavor  to  the  cigar.  If  Con- 
necticut wrappers  are  not  neutral 
they  are  quite  sure  to  give  a  flavor 
which  is  not  relished  by  many 
smokers. 


To  produce  such  a  leaf  as  this  is 
the  problem  before  the  grower.  In 
no  other  crop  which  we  raise  is  the 
profit  determined  so  largely  by  the 
quality,  as  distinguished  from  the 
quantity  of  the  product.  No  other 
crop  is  grown  on  land  so  unfertile 
naturally,  none  requires  such 
abundant  fertilization,  scarcely  any 
is  so  expensive  to  raise,  so  exposed 
to  almost  complete  destruction  dur- 
ing growth  and  curing,  none  may 
be  such  a  great  financial  success  or 
such  a  dismal  failure  as  this 
wrapper- leaf  tobacco  crop. 

More  than  eight  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  this  state  are  each  year 
planted  to  tobacco,  yielding  a  crop 
of  over  fourteen  million  pounds  and 
bringing  not  far  from  two  million 
dollars  yearly  in  cash  to  the 
growers. 

The  ''New  England  Havana"  and 
•'New  England  Broad-leaf"  have 
long  commanded  higher  average 
prices  than  any  other  domestic 
cigar  wrapper  leaf,  with  one  ex- 
ception. At  present  there  is  raised 
in  the  Gadsden  County  district  of 
Florida  a  Sumatra  type  of  wrapper 
leaf  which  is  sold  for  much  higher 
prices  than  our  Connecticut  leaf. 
It  is  packed  so  as  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  possible  the  imported 
Sumatra,  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  trade  as  Florida-grown  tobacco. 

In  the  fall  the  Connecticut 
grower  prepares  his  seed  beds,  pro- 
tecting them  on  sides  and  ends  by 
boards  higher  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  so  that  the  cover  will  slope 
like  a  roof  and  shed  rain.  The  soil 
of  the  bed  is  well  fertilized  and 
worked  over.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  seed,  which  retains  its 
vitality  for  eight  to  twelve  years,  is 
mixed  with  moist  vegetable  mold 
(the  ''punk"  from  decayed  apple 
trees  is  the  '•correct"  thing), 
"started"  in  a  warm  place,  and 
when  the  sprouts  appear,  is  sown  in 
the  beds,  which  are  then  covered 
with  either  glass  sash  or  with  cotton 
cloth.     Airing,    covering,  watering 
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and  weeding  tlie  beds,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  weather  and  soil  re> 
quire,  take  such  time  as  can  be 
spared  by  the  careful  grower  from 
fertilizing  and  fitting  his  fields, 
until  planting  time,  late  in  May  or 
during  June. 

The  field  is  fitted  for  tobacco  with 
rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart  and  the  plaats  are  set  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Formerly  the  setting  and 
watering  was  all  done  by  hand,  but 
now  most  growers  use  a  tobacco 
planter  drawn  by  horses,  which  does 
better  and  quieter  work  than  is 
possible  in  the  other  way.  The 
plants  are  pulled  from  the  well- 
watered  seed  beds  by  hand  and  put 
in  baskets,  from  which  two  boys  sit- 
ting on  the  machine  feed  them  in  as 
wanted.  The  machine  opens  the 
drill,  waters  it,  sets  the  plants 
firmly  and  covers  the  roots.  Then 
comes  the  hungry  cut-worm,  at 
night,  and  eats  otf  the  leaves  or  the 
stems  of  the  plants  and  sometimes 
does  enormous  damage.  The  cut- 
worms are  brown  "caterpillars" 
which  hatch  out  in  the  soil  all 
through  the  spring  and  eat  the  first 
green  things  they  find.     Sometimes 


it  is  necessary  to  put  Paris  green  on 
every  plant — eight  to  nine  thousand 
plants  to  an  acre — and  always  the 
plants  killed  by  the  worms  must  be 
immediately  reset,  which  often 
necessitates  going  over  the  whole 
piece  three  or  four  times.  The 
wire-worm  and  flea-beetle  also  have 
the  disgusting  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco. 

The  cultivator  must  be  kept 
going,  partly  to  keep  down  weeds, 
but  more  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  in  time  of  drought.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  tobacco,  al- 
though a  rank,  leafy  plant,  will 
withstand  drought  better  than  most 
farm  crops.  As  the  crop  approaches 
maturity,  perhaps  from  the  middle 
of  July  on,  the  care  and  the  anxiety 
increase.  Each  plant  must  be 
"topped"  by  removing  the  ter- 
minal bud,  and  the  quality  of  the 
crop  depends  on  the  judgment  with 
which  this  is  done.  The  suckers 
must  later  be  removed.  There  is 
always  a  chance  that  a  passing 
squall  may  bring  a  patter  of  hail 
with  it,  which  would  ruin  the  whole 
crop.  Sometimes  the  tobacco 
worm — a  most  disgusting  looking 
reprobate — appears   in   large  num- 
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bers  to  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  has 
to  be  "hand-piclted," 

Then  follows  harvest.  As  soon 
as  the  leaf  is  ripe  it  must  be  cut  at 
once.  Error  in  judging  of  the  right 
time  to  harvest,  or  delay  in  cutting 
wben  that  time  has  come,  will 
damage  greatly  the  quality  of  the 
crop.  Harvesting  in  early  August 
is  hot  work  and  it  is  heavy  work. 
On  the  average  more  than  twelve 
tons  o£  green  tobacco  have  to  be 
cut,  strung,  hauled  to  the  barn  and 
hung  up  in  it,  from  every  acre  of 
land.  More  than  nine  tons  of  this 
weight  passes  as  water  vapor  out  of 
the  doors  and  ventilators  during  the 
curing  process. 

Then  follows  another  anxious 
time.  The  leaf  must  go  through  a 
■drying  and  fermenting  process, 
during  which  it  takes  on  the  char- 
acteristic brown  color  of  the  cigar 
wrapper.  If  it  dries  rapidly  the 
leaf  remains  more  or  less  green  and 
can  never  be  "brought  to  color." 
IF  it  does  not  dry  fast  enough,  as 
when  continuous  wet.  foggy  weather 
intervenes,  the  leaves  may  be  at- 
tacked by  "pole-burn,"  which  ruins 
^hem  utterly.  In  rare  cases  it  has 
happened  that  a  barn  filled  with 
^ound  tobacco,  worth  several  thous- 
and dollars,  has  been  attacked  by 
this  dreaded  microbe  disease  and 
utterly   ruined    within     forty-eight 


hours,  so  that  it  could  only  be 
shoveled  up  from  the  ground  and 
used  as  manure. 

It  is  a  common  feeling  that  the 
year's  work  is  done  with  harvesting, 
but  the  wise  grower  stays  by  his 
curing  barns  instead  of  attending 
August  horse  trots,  and  is  on  the 
alert,  day  and  night,  until  the  cur- 
ing process  is  complete.  He  must 
watch  the  weather  and  the  leaf, 
anticipate  the  coming  of  storms, 
guard  against  high,  drying  winds, 
and  be  ready  in  a  crisis  to  put  arti- 
ficial heat  in  his  barns  to  help  the 
drying.  This  is  best  done  by  wood 
or  charcoal  fires,  or  furnaces. 

At  last  the  cure  is  complete,  and 
the  looked-for  "tobacco  storm"  has 
come,  with  several  days  of  ratn,  or 
of  damp,  foggy  weather.  The  bam 
is  opened,  and  gradually  the  leaves, 
which  have  been  husky  and  brittle 
before,  by  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  air,  become  as  soft,  pliable  and 
elastic  as  a  kid  glove.  The  tobacco 
is  taken  down,  the  leaves  picked 
from  the  stalk  and  packed  smoothly 
in  bundles  covered  with  paper. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  can  the 
grower  safely  judge  of  the  success 
of  his  year's  work  and  the  money 
value  of  his  crop. 

What  remains  is  either  to  sort  the 
crop  himself  or  to  sell  his  crop  "in 
the  bundle"  to  the  dealer,  who  sorts 
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it,  fermeDts  it  and  prepares  it  for 
market, 

A  good  yield  of  tobacco  is  eigh- 
teen hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  in 
the  bundle,  and  the  prices  paid  last 
year  ranged  perhaps  from  thirty- 
five  cents,  for  broad  leaf,  down- 
wards; the  average  for  good  crops 
being  perhaps  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  cents  per  pound. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about 
the  leaf  after  it  has  left  the  farm. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  at  that  time 
a  finished  product,  ready  for  manu- 
facture. It  is  rather  the  raw  mater- 
ial. The  dealer  examines  every 
leaf,  sorts  the  whole  crop  by  size, 
color  and  quality,  often  making  fif- 
teen grades  and  sometimes  many 
more.  The  leaves  are  then  tied  by 
their  butts  into  bunches  or  "hands" 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  leaves. 
Id  this  condition  the  leaf  is  sticky 
to  the  touch — "gummy" — and  if 
rolled  on  a  cigar  and  smoked,  has  a 
very  rank,  raw  taste.  To  remove 
this  gum,  and  otherwise  improve 
its  quality,  the  tobacco  must  be 
fermented.  Regarding  the  nature 
of  fermentation,  there  has  been  and 
still  is,  an  interesting  discussion 
going  on.  Suchsland,  in  Germany, 
claimed  to  have  isolated  the  bac- 
teria which  cause  the  fermentation 
of  tobacco;  to  have  secured  choice 
species  of  microbes  from  Havana 
leaf,  and  inoculated  with  them  the 
inferior  Baden  tobacco  and  thus  to 
have  secured  in  the  subsequent  fer- 
mentation a  great  improvement  in 
flavor.  Others  have  described  and 
named  bacteria  which  they  isolated 
from  fermenting  tobacco. 

Dr.  Loew,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  bac- 
teria have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  process;  that  they  cannot 
even  live  in  the  fermenting  bulk  or 
case  if  the  tobacco  is  not  too  wet  to 
ferment  properly.  He  claims  that 
the  process  is  begun  and  carried  on 
by  certain  chemical  ferments,  ox- 
idases, which  are   found   in   all  to- 


bacco and  which,  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture,  cause 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  unite  with 
certain  things  in  the  leaf,  thus 
destroying  the  "gum,"  and  work- 
ing other  chemical  changes,  and 
by  this  means  heating  the  whole 
bulk. 

Tobacco  growing  is  an  old-estab- 
lished branch  of  farming  in  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Housatonic 
valleys.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  discoveries,  new  methods,  or 
new  varieties  of  tobacco  will  sud- 
denly revolutionize  an  art  which  is 
a  century  old.  Nevertheless,  none 
realize  more  than  our  successful 
growers  that  competition  in  this  as 
in  every  other  business  is  keener 
than  ever,  that  the  tastes  of  the 
trade,  however  unreasonable,  must 
be  met  by  the  grower,  and  that  in 
the  general  advance  of  agricultural 
science  and  art,  time-honored 
methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating, 
curing  and  fermenting  tobacco  may 
have  to  be  replaced  by  others  which 
have  proved  their  greater  value. 

Ten  years  ago  a  number  of  lead- 
ing tobacco  growers,  with  this  in 
mind,   established  the  Connecticot 
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Tobacco  Experiment  Company, 
bought  a  field  at  Poquonock,  well 
suited  to  tobacco  growing,  put  up 
a  curing  barn,  and  asked  the  Cod- 
necticut  Agricultural  Station  at 
New  Haven  to  co-operate  in  experi- 
meatal  worlc  designed  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  raising,  curing 
and  fermenting  tobacco.  Ever  since 
that  time  this  work  has  been  car- 
ried on.  The  plan  of  the  experi- 
ments has  been  made  by  the  Sta- 
tion, the  expense  has  beea^for  the 
most  part  met  by  the  Station,  and 
the  practical  work  of  raising  and 
curing  the  crops  has  been  under  the 
care  of  a  successful  grower  of  to- 
bacco, Mr.  John  A,  DuBon  of  Po- 
quonock.  The  results  of  these 
twelve  years  of  experimenting  have 
been  widely  published  and  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters.  Particularly 
helpful  have  been  the  experiments 
with  fertilizers,  which  were  carried 
out  on  the  same  plan  and  on  the 
same  land  for  five  years  and  which 
answered  some  of  the  questions 
regarding  fertilizers  which  were 
waiting  for  solution. 

The  chief  competitor  of  Con- 
necticut wrapper-leaf  is  tobacco 
raised  in  Sumatra,  which,  in  spite 
of  a  custom  duty  of  one  dollar 
and  eighty-five  cents  per  pound, 
is  imported  to  the  amount  of  nine 
million  pounds  yearly.  This  leaf 
is  smaller  and  very  much  lighter 
than  our  domestic  leaf,  and,  in 
consequence,  a  single  pound  of 
it  will  wrap  several  times  as 
many  cigars.  The  wrapper  is 
also    more     smooth    and    glossy 


than  that  made  from  our  Connecti- 
cut leaf,  though  it  has  a  bitter, 
unpleasant  flavor. 

Encouraged  by  successful  trials 
in  Florida,  the  Agricultural  Station, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Division  of 
Soils  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  made  a  trial 
in  1900  to  see  if  Sumatra  leaf  of 
good  quality  could  be  raised  in  this 
state.  The  plan  followed  was  to 
raise  the  crop  under  a  light  shade, 
which  protected  it  from  flying 
insects,  wind  and  hail,  secured  more 
uniform  temperature  and  water  sup- 
ply to  the  growing  crop,  and  a 
thinner  leaf.  One-third  of  an  acre 
was  covered  with  a  frame  nine  feet 
high  supporting  a  cheese  cloth 
shade.  The  plants  were  set  only  a 
foot  apart,  were  not  topped,  the 
leaves  were  picked  separately  as 
they  ripened  and  were  strung  on 
strings  to  cure,  instead  of  curing  on 
the  stalk.  The  cured  tobacco  was 
fermented  in  the  bulk,  needing  only 
six  weeks  for  the  process,  and  the 
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fiaished  leaf  was  then  submitted  to 
leadings  experts. 

The  reports  of  these  experts  were 
most  llatteriQg,  many  of  them  de- 
claring that  the  quality  of  leaf  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  imparted 
Sumatra.  But  the  Station,  report- 
ing on  this  crop  in  1900,  said:  "It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  such 
tobacco  can  be  economically  raised  in 
Connecticut;  raised  on  a  consid- 
erable scale  at  a  profit.  To  deter- 
mine this  will  probably  require 
some  years  of  experiment. 

"We  would  strongly  urge  farmers 


the  opinion  of  the  writer)  can  it  be 
until  the  leaf  has  passed  from  the 
dealer  to  the  manufacturer,  and  has 
been  worked  into  cigars  and  tested 
by  the  consumer.  The  verdict  of 
all  three  is  needed  to  fully  deter- 
mine the  value  of  this  new  grade 
of  wrapper  leaf." 

Other  voices  prevailed,  however. 
It  was  proclaimed  that  a  new  and 
immensely  prolitable  business  in- 
terest had  been  established  in  Con- 
necticut. Companies  were  formed 
to  get  rich  without  delay,  land 
prices  went  up,  the   landscape  was 
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not  to  nndertaice  to  raise  Sumatra 
tobacco  under  shade  at  present  in 
anything  more  than  a  very  small 
way,  and  purely  as  an  experiment, 
which  will  not  seriously  cripple 
them,  even  if  it  is  a  complete 
failure." 

The  co-operation  of  the  Station 
and  Department  ceased  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  but  both  continued 
experimenting  independently. 

In  reporting  on  the  second  crop, 
in  1901,  the  Station  said:  "Finally, 
the  real  value  and  the  standard 
price  for  Connecticut  Sumatra  has 
not  yet  been   established,   nor   (in 


dotted  with  the  white  tents  of  the 
Sumatra  advance  guard,  and  the 
boomer  boomed.  But  the  echoes  of 
his  booming  bad  hardly  ceased  to 
reverberate  in  the  popular  science 
columns  of  magazines,  when  there 
was  a  pause  and  silence  fell.  The 
leaf  had  passed  from  dealer  to  man- 
ufacturer, had  been  worked  into 
cigars  and  tested  by  the  consumer 
and  neither  dealer,  manufacturer  or 
smoker  wanted  any  more  of  it. 
They  all  had  their  prejudices,  and 
the  leaf  was  obviously  lacking  in 
strength  and  "finish" ;  its  flavor  was 
often  bad,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
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business  of  growing  and  handling  it 
had  yet  to  be  learned.  So  the 
prophecies  failed,  the  tongues  ceased 
and  the  companies  vanished  away, 
entailing  great  financial  losses,  I 
still  believe,  however,  that  there 
may  be  a  fair  profit  in  some  type  of 
shade-grown  tobacco,  when  the 
business  of  raising  and  handling  it 
has  been  learned.  We  are  stitl 
working  at  it,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  new  industrial 
enterprises  come  not  by  the  beating 
of  tom-toms,  but  by  careful  study 
and  experiment.  Shady  things,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  which  grow  in  a 
night,  are  likely  to  vanish  as  quick- 
ly as  they  came.     - 

The  Station  has  also  done  some 
experimental  work  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  tobacco.  The  present 
method  is  to  pack  the  tobacco, 
after  sorting  and  sizing,  into  cases, 
tier  them  up  in  Ihe  warehouse,  let 
them  lie  from  four  to  six  months 
or  more,  with  the  trembling  hope 
that  the  leaf  will  be  found,  in  the 
fall,  well-fermented  and  sound,  lot 
decayed,  musty  or  mouldy,  as  too 
often  happened.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity to  watcb  the  course  of  the 
fermentation  or  to  do  anything  if  it 
was  going  wrong.  By  the  other 
method,  universally  used  in  Florida, 
Sumatra  and  elsewhere,  the  tobacco 
is  piled  up  in  "hands"  on  a  low 
platform,  very  evenly  in  a  heap, 
called  a  "bulk."  five  feet  wide,  six 
or  seven  feet  high,  and  as  long  as 
is  necessary.     This  is  covered  with 


blankets  and  then  with  rubber 
cloth.  The  air  of  the  room  where 
this  is  done  is  kept  quite  damp  and 
at  a  temperature  of  Irom  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  temperature  within  the  bulk, 
shown  by  ingeniously  contrived 
thermometers  which  can  be  read 
by  a  telephone  connection  without 
disturbing  them,  rises  at  the  rate  of 
ten  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  when  it  reaches  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  degrees  the  bulk  is  made  over 
in  another  place,  the  tobacco  being 
shaken  out  and  cooled  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

In  this  second  bulk  the  heat  rises 
more  slowly  and  a  longer  time 
elapses  before  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  it.  Usually  the  second  turn- 
ing is  enough,  and  in  about  six 
weeks'  time,  instead  of  six  months, 
required  by  the  old  process,  the 
fermentation  is  done  and  the  leaf 
may  be  "cased  down"  to  age  a  while 
in  a  room  at  about  sixty-five  to- 
seventy  degrees.  This  method  in- 
volves more  work  than  the  old  way, 
but  has  these  three  great  advan- 
tages: a  saving  of  several  months 
in  the  time  required,  a  uniform  fer- 
mentation through  the  whole  mass 
of  tobacco — whereas  the  tobacco 
next  the  sides  of  cases  had  to  be 
"re-sweat"  under  the  oid  method; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  a  reduc- 
tion to  the  minimum  of  all  chance 
of  damage  to  the  tobacco  in  Ihe 
fermentation.  Much  of  the  damage 
to  cased  tobacco  comes  during  the 
time  when  it  lies  cold,  waiting  for 
the  turning  of  the  seasons  to  bring 
it  warmth  and  start  the  fermenta- 
tion. But  there  is  no  such  wailing 
in  the  bulk.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
cess can  be  followed  from  day  to- 
day, and  any  defect  in  its  condition 
of  wetness  or  dryness  immediately 
corrected.  This  method,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  will,  we  believe, 
in  time  supplant  the  old  method,, 
which  is  at  present  chiefly  used. 
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Another  line  of  work  in  which  the 
Division  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  now  working,  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  is  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  crop,  in  yield,  in 
uniformity,  in  quality  and  in  resist- 
ance to  disease  by  the  careful  selec- 
tion and  breeding  of  seed.  When 
one  considers  what  wonderful 
changes  have  been  wrought  in 
wheat,  corn,*  sugar  beets  and  other 
crops,  by  sucli  work,  he  cannot 
doubt  the  possibility  of  good  results 
with  tobacco. 

Regarding  the  profits  of  tobacco 
growing,  the  most  diverse  opinions 
prevail,  some  believing  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely profitable,  others  holding 
that  it  exhausts  the  land  and  finally 
leaves  the  grower  in  poverty. 


Whether  the  business  is  profita- 
ble or  ruinous  depends  wholly  on 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  raised  and 
the  business  ability  of  the  grower. 
It  has  been  raised  continuously  for 
forty  years  on  some  fields  in  the 
state  and  the  quality  of  the  leaf  is 
better  to-day  than  it  was  at  first 
But  unless  the  soil  is  well  suited  to 
the  crop,  and  unless  the  farmer 
knows  his  business,  understands 
business  methods,  is  keen  to  see  his 
opportunities,  and  devotes  himself 
wholly  to  his  work,  he  cannot  make 
money  in  growing  tobacco — or  in 
anything  else. 

No  Connecticut  tobacco  farmers 
have  become  rich  in  the  business, 
many  have  made  utter  failure,  a 
fair  proportion  are  making  a  com- 
fortable living  for  their  families. 


PASTORAL 


REVERIE 


BY 

JOHN    H.    GUERNSEY 

I  was  settin'  by  the  winder,  on  a  hottish  afternoon. 

When  the  music  of  the  mower  was  a-minglin*  with  the  tune 

Of  a  locust  in  the  maple  that  was  waitin*  for  a  breeze, 

An'  the  robins  was  a-hidin'  from  the  heat  among  the  trees; 

The  pullets  was  a-pantin'  to  the  tinkle  of  a  bell 

That  was  chimin'  from  the  alders  for  a  shady  little  spell ; 

There  wasn't  much  a-doin*.  'cept  the  bees  along  the  lot 

"Where  the  clover  grows  a-plenty  with  the  sweet  forget-me-not. 


An'  I  looked  a-down  the  valley  where  the  medders  rolled  along. 

An'  the  bendin'  grain  an'  grasses  hummed  a  happy  harvest  song, 

An'  a  head  o*  rye  kep*  noddin',  like  another  that  I  knew 

When  the  noddin'  follered  **poppin',"  an'  the  love  was  creepin'  through; 

An'  the  noddin's  been  a  keepin'  as  the  harvests  come  an'  go, 

When  the  medder's  white  with  daisies,  or  the  medder's  white  with  snow ; 

Tho'  the  sun  ain't  alius  shinin'  we're  as  happy  when  he's  hid, 

An*  I'm  feelin'  sort  o'  thankful  that  she  nodded  when  Ae  did! 
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JULIAN    H.    STERLING 


THE  growth  of  Bridgeport 
since  1836,  when  the  city  was 
incorporated,  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  reasons  for  such  growth  are 
various  but  the  general  prosperity 
is  due  largely  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  and  all  that  they  imply. 
The  present-day  population  is  a 
new  species,  and  many  speak  a 
strange  tongue.  The  mills  have 
given  employment  to  many  wage 
earners  and  have  drawn  in  great 
numbers  from  the  Slavonic  races. 
These  are  simple,  honest  and  indus- 
trious, yet  there  are  many  inhabi- 
tants in  the  city  of  Bridgeport  with 
a  background  illuminated  with  an 
illustrious  ancestry. 

The  god  of  commerce  held  sway 
preWous  to  1836,  when  the  shipping 
interests  were  paramount.  There 
w^as       no     railroad     then     between 


Bridgeport  and  New  York,  and 
commercial  transactions  were  car- 
ried on  either  by  steamboat  or 
packet.  Beside  the  coasiers,  there 
was  a  West  India  trade  and  whaling, 
and  not  a  few  ships  plied  between 
this  harbor  and  foreign  ports.  Up 
to  this  time  the  harbor  and  the 
Pequonnock  River  possessed  pic- 
turesque attractions  that  have  long 
since  disappeared.  On  either  bank 
of  the  river  stood  well-kept  home- 
steads, and  as  far  north  as  Berk- 
shire Mill  seafaring  vessels  were 
built;  this  was  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. 

Above  the  present  "Lumber 
Street"  many  ships  of  large  tonnage 
were  constructed  and  launched,  and 
at  Moore's  ship  yard  (now  Gregory's 
coal  yard)  were  built  many  notable 
merchantmen.  To-day,  by  reason 
of  the  city's  system  of  sewage,  also 
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the  extending  of  property  lines  out  , 
from  either  side  of  the  river  to  the 
channel,  the  once  broad  harbor  is 
contracted  to  a-  soit  of  canal,  not 
wide  enough  for  a  good -sized  steam- 
boat to  turn  in  or  a  vessel  of 
any  great  proportions  to  navigate. 
Rolling  mills,  lumber  and  coal 
yards,  gas  works  and  slaughter 
bouses  flank  the  river,  and  together 
with  the  various  sewers  which 
empty  into  it,  have  changed  the 
once  beautiful  water  scope,  into  a 
polluted  drain  for  a  progressive 
manufacturing  city,  and  pictur- 
esqueness  has  been  sacrificed 
to  prosperity.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  the  raijroad,  the  steam- 
boat and  the  trolley  lines,  the  ship- 
ping interests,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances have  become  almost  extinct. 
The  complexion,  as  well  as  the 
aromatic  flavor  of  the  harbor,  has 
become  so  completely  altered  that 
biennially  it  is  promised  that  appro- 
priations are  to  be  forthcoming 
from  Congress  to  dredge  the  harbor 
and  restore  its  naturally  bracing 
sea  air  of  long  ago.  Unfortunately. 
the  promises  are  political  and 
flourish  just  preceding  the  election, 
and.  with  the  harbor,  are  so  nar- 
rowing down  that  in  a  few  years  we 
may  have  neither  one  or  the  other. 
However,  "with  the  march  of  em- 
pire" pastoral  beauty  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  more  material;  these 
changes  are  inevitable  and  what  is 
lost  in  picturesqueness  is  gained  to 
the  advantage  of  business  interests. 
However  inartistic  these  moderniz- 
ing influences  may  be  they  are  at 
least  indicative  of  growing  pros- 
perity. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  reviewed 
much  of  the  early  history  and  there- 
fore merely  refer  to  it  now.  From 
the  beginning  of  Stratfield  in  1691 
afterwards  Newfield  until  1800,  and 
then  the  town  of  Bridgeport  until 
1836,  the  church  figured  largely  in 
the  government.  It  is  from  the 
strong  characters  of  many  of  these 
old  churchmen  that  the  foundation 
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was   laid.     The   names  of   families      ial  "blue-blood"  down  to  the  pres- 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Bridge-     ent  time. 


port  from  its  birth  are  still  identi- 
fied with  its  affairs,  and  it  is  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  fol- 
low some  of  these  strains  of  Colon- 


The  first  church  was  the  Stratfield 
meeting  house  established  in  1691. 
It  is  from  this  little  church' and  its 
small  band  of  settlers  thai  Bridge- 
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port  developed.  Some  of  them  that 
may  be  recalled  are:  Richard 
Hubbell,  Mathew  Sherwood,  David 
Sherman,  Samuel  Bardsley,  Isaac 
Wheeler,  John  Odell.  Samuel 
Gregory  and  Jacob  Sterling.  This 
society  thrived  and  grew  until  forty- 
six  householders  replaced  the  first 
meeting  house  in  1717  by  a  more 
pretentious  edifice,  which  stood 
upon  the  northwest  corner  of  North 
and  Park  avenues,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1835.  Afterwards  Ihe 
parish  meeting  house  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  corner  of  Bank  and 
Broad  streets  and  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Society, 

The  descendants  of  the  first  set- 
tlers have  always  been  identified 
with  the  First  Congregational  Socie- 
ty. To  belong  to  a  family  which 
has  earned  well  deserved  respect, 
to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  fore- 
fathers who  have  lived  well  and 
bravely,  to  know  that  before  you 
existed  your  father,  grandfather, 
and    his    father    before    him,    who 


spoke  for  freedom  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  people — this  is  indeed 
a  sacred  birthright.  An  inheri- 
tance of  money  may  or  may  not  be 
a  desirable  thing,  hut  an  inheri- 
tance of  character,  an  ancestry  of 
generous,  true  hearted  men  who 
did  justly  and  loved  mercy — this  is 
a  thing  that  kings  might  covet. 

In  investigating  old  records  and 
tracing  the  evolution  of  Bridgeport, 
I  have  very  naturally  gathered 
much  regarding  the  Sterling  family 
which  may  be  of  interest  in  this 
writing.  Following  Jacob  Sterling, 
and  his  son  Stephen,  both  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
First  Congregational  Society,  came 
Abijah  Sterling,  born  in  1745.  He 
became  an  influential  figure  in  the 
society  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Borough  of  Bridgeport,  in  1800, 
be  presided  as  moderator.  He  had 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  captain  and  had  won  distinc- 
tion. He  was  a  tall,  spare,  indefa- 
tigable man,  of  sagacity,  acuteness 
and   strong  moral   sense.     He  was 
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justice  of  the  peace,  aa  umpire  in 
all  disputes,  aad  the  general  pacifi- 
cator. Notable  among  Captain 
Abijah  Sterling's  compeers  were 
Amos  Hubbell,  Joseph  Lacy,  John 
S.  Cannon.  Salmon  Hubbell,  Lam- 
bert Lockwood,  Isaac  Hinman, 
Isaac    Sherman   and  William  Peet. 


All  of  these  were  members  of  the 
First  Congregational  Society  and 
together  with  such  men  as  Major 
Aaron  Hawley,  Stephen  Summers, 
William  DeForest.  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, Daniel  Sterling  and  David 
Sterling,  they  seem  to  have  not 
only  looked  after  ihe  spiritual  wel- 
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fare  of  the  commuaity,  but  the  gov- 
ernmeDt  as  well. 

A  dozen  years  after  the  town  of 
Bridgeport  was  incorporated  came 
the  War  of  1813.  British  men-of- 
war  stood  off  the  harbor  and  threat- 
ened this  community.  Black  Rock 
and  Fairfield.  Because  of  the 
blockade  the  little  band  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Bridgeport  became  short  of 
flour.  The  only  way  to  secure  this 
staff  of  life  was  from  New  York. 
No  coaster  dare  venture  from  the 
harbor  for  fear  of  British  cannon, 
but  in  the  emergency  Daniel  Ster- 
ling, son  of  Captain  Abijah  Sterling, 
volunteered  to  man  a  yawl  with  a 
picked  crew  and  row  sixty  miles  to 
New  York  for  flour.  The  boat 
made  its  escape  from  Bridgeport 
harbor  in  the  night-time.  After 
ten  days  the  weary  oarsmen  came 
back  with  a  boat  load  of  flour 
and  attempted  to  make  the  harbor 
under  the  shadows  of  night  but 
were    discovered    and   fired    upon. 


BT  CunneBj  ot  Bridgepon  Su 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
Comet  Siu>  unst  uid  Myrtle  avenue 
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The  boat  was  repeatedly  endan- 
gered, but  no  one  was  injured  and 
tbe  flour  was  safely  landed.  This 
exploit  exasperated  the  British  and 
they  turned  their  iire  upon  Grosrer 
Hill,  Black  Rock,  where  a  tem- 
porary fort  had  been  flung  up. 
Subsequently,  a  party  o£  mariners 
landed  and  marched  to  Fairfield, 
where  they  burned  the  town,  hall 
and  entered  the  famous  old  Benson 
Inn.  One  of  the  officers  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  the  old  hotel  clock 
across  the  face,  exclaiming,  "We 
stop  time!"  The  blow  disBgured 
the  dial,  cut  o£f  the  minute  hand  and 
stopped  the  works.  Landlord  Ben- 
son said,  "Let  that  clock  always 
stay  as  it  is.  It  marks  the  time  a 
British  officer  ceased  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman." That  identical  clock  still 
stands  in  ihe  old  Benson  Inn  in 
Fairfield.  It  has  come  down 
through  generations,  and  is  wor- 
shipped as  one  of  the  household  gods. 
It  stands  in  the  great  hallway,  its 
face  cleft,  and  one  of  its  hands  cut 
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off,  just  as  it  stopped  ninety-three 
years  ago.  After  the  War  of  1812 
Daniel  Sterlioe  went  to  sea  and  be- 
came master  and  owner  of  a  num- 
ber of  ships.  He  sailed  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1814  he 
made  a  number  of  trips  to  Russia. 
On  one  of  these  voyages  Captain 
Sterling  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Agur 
Judson  of  Huntington.  She  was 
the  'first   American  woman   to  visit 


Archangel.  Russia,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants made  much  of  her  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a  number  of  gifts. 
These  have  been  treasured  and  are 
to-day  in  the  collection  of  relics  in 
the  building  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Historical  Society. 

When  the  year  1836  arrived.  Cap. 
tain  Daniel  Sterling,  by  reason  of 
his  inheritance  from  his  father, 
Captain  Abijah  Sterling,  was  one 
of  the  largest  land  owners  of  the 
town.     He  had  also  made  a  fortune 
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as  a  ship  owner  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  place.  He  had 
built  a  hotel  on  Main  street,  front- 
ing Wall  street;  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  and  directors  of  the 
Connecticut  Bank;  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  First  Congregational  Society, 
and  as  his  father  before  him  had 
been  instrnmental  in  making  "New- 
field"  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  he, 
the  son,  labored  to  make  it  a  city. 
Captain  Daniel  Sterling  inaugur- 
ated the  movement  and  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators;  in  recog- 


side  Park.  His  wife  was  president 
of  the  Soldiers*  Aid  Society,  which 
raised  funds  for  the  soldiers' 
monument.  Mrs.  Sterling  laid  the 
cornerstone,  and  General  Joseph  R, 
Hawley  delivered  the  oration,  and 
at  the  dedication  of  the  monument 
in  1876  the  oration  was  by  Mayor 
Sterling. 

Mayor  Sterling  secured  for  the 
city  the  first  steam  fire  engine.  It 
was  named  by  the  Common  Council 
"D.  H.Sterling  No.  i."  The  name 
remains  over  the  doors  of  the  fire 
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nition  of  this  he  was  chosen  mayor 
in  1837.  His  son,  Daniel  H.  Ster- 
ling, succeeded  his  father  as  treas- 
urer of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  and  retained  that  office 
until  his  death,  March  i,  1877.  He 
also  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
director  in  the  Connecticut  Bank 
and  afterwards  became  president  of 
the  bank,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death.  During  the  years  1860- 
61-62  be  was  thrice  elected  mayor 
and  was  known  as  the  war-mayor. 
He  was  infiuential  in  the  erection 
of   the  soldiers'  monument  at  Sea- 


engine  house  on  John  street  to-day. 
This  steamer  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  superior  fire  system  which, 
with  its  steam  trucks,  fire  bells,  and 
general  apparatus,  stands  second  to 
none  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  my  pleasure  as  the  only 
son  of  D.  H.  Sterling  to  design  the 
seal  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil in  1873  and  has  ever  since  been 
affixed  to  all  official  documents. 
The  original  design  is  in  possession 
of  the  Fairfield  County  Historical 
Society, 
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It  was  with  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road that  Bridgeport's  great  indus- 
trial growth  began.  By  the  year 
1840  the  old  Housatonic  railroad 
was  finished;  in  1848  the  Naugatuck 
road,  and,  in  1849  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  was  in  operation. 
It  was  then  that  Bridgeport  jumped 
from  her  swaddling  clothes  and  by 
rapid  strides  advanced  to  man's 
estate.  The  railroads  gave  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  all  forms  of 
business  enterprise,  and  many  im- 
portant industries  were  started.  The 
prosperity  of  the  railroad,  however. 
has  been  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  city,  nolil  to-day  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  the  railroad  can 
get  along  without  Bridgeport,  but 
Bridgeport  cannot  get  along  with- 
out the  railroad.  Alfred  Bishop, 
the  contractor  who  built  these  lines 
of  transportation,  made  a  fortune 
thereby,  and  came  to  Bridgeport  to 
reside. 

During  the  eighteen  'forties 
various  religious  denominations 
erected  churches  and  to  these  have 
been  added  others  until  to-day  there 
are  fifty-six.  From  the  first  church 
with  forty-six  families  we  now  have 


a  city  of  nearly  ninety  thousand 
inhabitants.  Prom  the  original  tax 
list  of  three  hundred  dollars  the 
grand  list  of  1905  is  sixty-five  mil- 
lions; the  excise  revenue  alone  is 
;{4i6,ooo  annually. 

Other  marks  ot  advancement  dur- 
ing the  'forties  were  the  establish- 
ment of  Bunnell's  mills  at  North 
Bridgeport,  the  paper  mills,  the 
Bej-kshire  flour  mills,  the  rope  walk 
and  the  big  stone  carriage  factory 
by  Hubbell  and  Haight.  In  the 
city  proper  was  started  Tomlinson 
and  Woods  carriage  factory,  the 
Harral  and  Calhoun  saddlery  shop, 
Motts  carriage  factory,  Fenolon 
Hubbell's  furniture  factory,  spring 
and  axle  companies,  and  various 
lesser  industries. 

In  the  'fifties  several  notable  men 
became  distinguished  in  the  com- 
munity, among  them  Rev.  Nathan 
iel  Hewit.  Previous  to  this  the 
South  Congregational  Church  had 
been  founded  as  an  offshoot  from 
the  First  Congregational  Society. 
The  latter  was  afterwards  called  the 
North  Church  because  of  its  loca- 
tion  north    of    the    South  Church. 
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early  in  the  'sixties  before  the  new 
South  Church  was  completed.  Sher- 
wood Sterling  was  a  grandson  of 
Captain  Abijah  Sterling.  He  was 
elected  mayor  in  1847  and '48.  For 
sixteen  years  he  was  representative 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  was 
president  of  the  City  National  Bank 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1869. 
Deacon  George  Sterling  was  also  a 
grandson  of  Captain  Abijah  Ster- 
ling and  he  founded  and  endowed 
"The  Sterling  Home,"  which  stands 
on  West  Prospect  street,  an  institu- 
tion of  great  value  to  the  city. 

After  Dr.  Hewit  died  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  burned,  some 
said  according  to  the  orthodox,  but 
Captain  Brooks  believed  differentlv 
and  was  the  first  to  give  generously 
towards  the  handsome  stone  edifice 
erected  on  State  street  and  known 
as  the  "First  Presbyterian  Chnrch." 
REV.  DR.  NATHANIEL  HEWIT  jn  ,85,  ^  movo  was  made  by  P. 

T,  Barnum  to  develop  East  Bridge- 

Dr.  Hewit  was  pastor  of  the  South     port.     At  first  this  was  a  complete 

Church   and    his    creed     gradually     failure.     In  my  preceding  article  I 

assumed   that  of   the  Presbyterian     casually  mentioned  Barnum's  influ- 

faith  with  the  result  that  he  with-     ence  on  early  Bridgeport.     In  1851 

drew  from  the   South  Church,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  proportion   of  the 

congregation.     Among  Dr.  Hewit's 

adherents      was    John     Brooks,    a 

wealthy  captain  of  steamboats,  who 

gave   largely  toward  a  fund  to  con- 
struct a  church  which  was  erected 

on  Myrtle  avenue  and  called  "Dr. 

Hewit's    church. "     Afterwards    it 

was   called   the    First  Presbyterian 

Church,   and   the   edifice  was  pro- 
vided with   a  spire  that  was  taller 

than     any   in     the    city.      Captain 

Brooks,  when  coming  up  the  Sound 

on    his   steamboat,   always  directed 

his  pilot  to  "steer  by  Dr.   Hewit's 

spire."     This  tall  spire  exasperated 

the      South     Church     people        It 

reached   nearer   to    the    firmament 

than  the  old  wooden  South  Church 

steeple   and     so   Deacon  Sherwood 

Sterling   and     his    cousin.    Deacon 

<Jeorge   Sterling,     each   gave   one- 

third.  the   society  the  other  third. 

towards   a   new    building.     It    was  general  william  h.  noblb 
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Bamnm  had  gained  notoriety  as  a 
showman.  He  had  exhibited  "Joice 
Heath,  the  Fiji  Mermaid,"  "the 
Woolly  Horse"  and"  Captain  John 
Smith's  club,"  all  of  which  he 
makes  mention  in  his  book  "Strug- 
gles and  Triumphs."  Having  ac- 
quired some  money,  he  decided  to 
invest  in  real  estate  in  Bridgeport. 
He  purchased  from  William  H, 
Noble  the  undivided  half  of  bis 
father's — Birdsey  G.  Noble — estate, 
which  consisted  of  the  land  that 
practically  comprised  East  Bridge- 
port. This  land  was  divided  by 
streets  into  squares  and  the  streets 
named   after    the    families  of  both 


Barnum  and  Noble.  Barnum  in- 
duced Haight  and  Hubbell  to  put 
up  a  large  carriage  factory  in  East 
Bridgeport,  and  then  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Jerome  Clock 
Company  to  equip  a  factory  in  East 
Bridgeport  with  one  thousand  op- 
eratives. In  the  meantime  he  de- 
veloped his  circus  and  museum  and 
the  country  rang  with  the  name  of 
"Barnum,  the  Prince  of  Showmen," 
In  the  midst,  apparently  of  all  this 
wealth,  Barnum  failed.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  placed  all  his 
property  in  the  name  of  his  wife. 
Charity  Barnum,  and  that  the  cause 
of   his   failure   was    owing   to    the 
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STATUE  OF  P.  T.  BARNUM   AT  SEASIDE  PARK 


Jerome  Clock  Company.  East 
Bridgeport,  because  of  the  failure, 
was  seriously  set  back. 

However,  in  1856,  the  Wheeler  & 
WilsoD  Sewing  Machine  Company 
removed  from  Watertown  to  East 
Bridgeport  and  started  the  plant 
which  has  grown  until  its  propor- 
tions to-day  are  enormous.  This  is 
what  made  East  Bridgeport.  Then 
came  the  skilled  mechanics  and 
homes,  stores  and  churches  were 
erected.  Then  followed  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  the 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  the 
Bridgeport     Brass     Company,     the 


silk  factory,  the  Silver  Steel 
Works,  the  Hotchkiss  Company,  the 
Howe  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
and  a  score  more  of  industries.  The 
horse  railroad  was  started  in  East 
Bridgeport  by  Nathaniel  Wheeler 
and  as  president  of  the  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Company,  ably  seccmded  by 
such  men  as  Elias  Howe,  who  built 
the  Howe  sewing  machine  factory  in 
East  Bridgeport,  and  Hotchkiss 
Sons,  and  Frank  Armstrong,  as  well 
as  the  Glover  Sanford  Sons  and  A. 
C.  Hobbs,  soon  transformed  East 
Bridgeport  from  a  barren  waste  into 
the  beautifal  city  it  is  to-day. 
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Id  the  'fifties  the  water  corapauy     there  was  the  gas-hguse  cannon  fired 
was   started,  and    so   was    the   gas     on   all    occasions    on    the   smallest 


worlcs.  The  tatter  was  situated  in 
the  harbor  above  East  Washington 
avenue,  and  John  Tarbox  was  the 
superintendent.  The  old  gas  com- 
pany was  an  important  institutiou; 


pretext,  the  gas-house  Fountain 
Hose  Company,  the  gas-house 
double-ripper  which  won  fame  and 
victories  coasting  during  the  winter 
season,  the  gas-house  flag  and   the 
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gas-house  gong.  Tli:ii  plant  is  now 
closed  and  at  the  present  day  ihe 
city  is^  supplied  by  the  west^end 
plant. 

Politically,  Bridgeport  has  gained 
wide  influence.  The  first  state  sena- 
tor, in  1833,  was  Philip  A,  Cannon, 
the  present  occupant  of  the  honor  is 
Allen  W.  Paige.  The  first  repre- 
sentative  to  the  General  Assembly 
was  General  Enoch  Foote,  in  1813. 
In  1889  the  city  and  town  govern- 
ments were  consolidated.  In  1691 
the  first  schoolhouse  was  erected. 
In  1876  it  was  voted  to  consolidate 
the  old  school  districts  under  one 
system  and  establish  the  free  public 
schools.  April  11,  1876,  a  board  of 
education  was  chosen  with  James 
C.  Loomis,  president,  and  Daniel 
H,  Sterling,  vice-president.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property 
to-day,  including  land  and  build- 
ings, is  $i,as°.o°o- 

To  properly  set  forth  the  history 
of  Bridgeport  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  would  require  a  volume 
bv  itself.  The  city  government  was 
in  the  control  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  at  the  bead  was  Mayor 
Daniel  H.  Sterling,    who  held    the 


reins  with  firm  and  judicious  hands 
during  those  trying  days.  He 
raised  over  bis  private  residence  an 
American  flag  the  day  Fort  Sump- 
ter  surrendered.  That  Sag  re- 
mained night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter,  and  through  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  war,  ta  cheer  all  those 
who  believed  in  the  stars  and 
stripes.  After  the  Grand  Army  had 
established  its  post  here,  that  old 
flag  was  presented  to  that  organiza- 
tion and  remains  among  the  war 
relics  of  the  post. 

No  story  of  Bridgeport  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  at 
least  to  Elias  Howe.  No  enlogy  or 
praise  loftier  than  the  highest 
thought  could  maintain  the  rever- 
ence for  his  memory  which  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Bridgeport  hold 
sacred.  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of 
the  Howe  sewing  machine,  and  who 
originated  the  idea  of  placing  the 
eye  in  the  point  of  the  needle,  came 
to  Bridgeport  and  built  the  Howe 
sewing  machine  factory  in  East 
Bridgeport.  Because  of  the  patent 
he  held,  all  sewing  machine 
manufacturers  paid  royalty  to 
him.     He  rapidly  amassed  a  great 
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fortune,  and  bought  "Iranistan,"  an 
immense  tract  of  land  once  the 
home  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  pro- 
posed to  build  a  palace  upon  the 
site  of  the  oriental  villa  called 
"Iranistan"  burned  ten  years  ear- 
lier; but  the  civil  war  broke  out 
and   Elias   Howe,   instead  of  build- 


ing his  palace,  enlisted  as  a  common 
private  in  the  Seventeenth  Connec- 
ticut Regiment.  His  pride  was  his 
luxuriant  hair,  and  this  he  hurried- 
ly cut  off;  he  slept  in  straw  with  his 
company  in  camp  at  Seaside  Park 
and  then  when  the  regiment 
marched  away  he  stood  with  bis 
comrades  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
line,  carrying  his  musket  and  haver- 
sack, the  people  of  Bridgeport  won- 
dering why  he  preferred  to  be  a 
private  rather  than  an  officer. 
William  H.  Noble  was  colonel,  and 
the  regiment  met  much  hard  ser- 
vice. Colonel  Noble  was  promoted 
to  general  for  bravery,  and  Elias 
Howe  with  the  rest  endured  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign.  At 
length  the  government  failed  to  pay 
off  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  The 
war  had  embarrassed  the  funds,  but 
Elias  Howe  sent  back  here  to 
Bridgeport  and  from  his  own  pri- 
vate bank  account  drew  out  the 
money  to  pay  off  the  Seventeenth 
Connecticut  Regiment  in  full,  offi- 
cers and  men,  while  other  regiments 
remained  unpaid.  These  monthly 
payments  Elias  Howe  continued  for 
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VIEW  ON  CEDAR  CKEEK,  MOUNTAIN  GROVE  CEMETERY 


many  months,  contributing  over  a 
million  dollars,  which  in  those  days 
was  a  great  fortune.  He  was 
offered  a  commission,  but  declined 

it  and  at  length  becoming  ill,  he 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  and 
came  back  to  Bridgeport  and  died. 
Such  was  EHas  Howe,  a  man  who 
lived  in  those  great  days  with  men 
whose  tread  shook  the  earth.  He 
lived  and  died  in  Bridgeport  and  his 
memory  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  the  city  can  possess.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  him 
at  Seaside  Park  over  the  identical 
spot  where  he  slept  in  bivouac  on 
his  bed  of  straw,  and  the  Grand 
Army  Post  of  this  city  is  named  in 
his  honor  —  a  man  who  sacriiiced 
his  fortune  and  his  life  for  his 
country. 

A  picturesque  locality  in  the 
western  section  of  the  town  is  that 
"city  of  the dead"^Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery.  It  was  established  in 
1850  and  the  first  interment  was  the 
little   daughter   of    Dr.   Judson    in 


1851.  Since  then  39,000  funeral 
processions  have  passed  under  the 
stone  arch  and  memorial  gatewav 
at  the  cemetery  entrance.  This 
beautiful  structure  was  built  witb 
the  proceeds  from  a  concert  given 
by  the  famous  singer,  Kate  Hayes. 
In  recent  years  a  memorial  gateway 
has  been  erected,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  Stratiield  burying  ground 
near  Mountain  Cemetery,  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion during  the  term  of  Mrs.  Morris 
B.  Beardsley's  regency.  On  tablets 
in  the  face  of  the  masonry  are  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  who  fought 
in  the  American  Revolution  and 
are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery. 

A  picturesque  locality  is  Beards- 
ley  Park,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Pequonnock  River,  in  North  Bridge- 
port. This  large  area,  abounding 
in  natural  beauty,  was  presented  as 
a  free  gift  to  the  city  of  Bridgeport 
by  the  late  James  Beardsley.  Re- 
cently a  movement  has  been  started 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  donor 
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and  the  city  has  subscribed  $10,000 
towards  the  project. 

Seaside  Park,  stretching  along 
tbe  Souad  from  Bridgeport  harbor 
to  Black  Rock,  and  the  finest  park 
in  Nevr  England,  was  originally 
started  by  subscription,  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  proceedings 
are  to  be  folind  in  the  columns  of 
the  Bridgeport  Standard  of  August 
II,  1865.  The  principal  donors 
were  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Frederick 
Wood.  Francis  Ives,  Captain  John 
Brooks.  Captain  Burr  Knapp,  P.  T. 
Barnum,  George  Bailey  and  Henry 
Wheeler.  In  addition  to  these  was 
a  long  list  of  subscribers  and,  to- 
gether with  funds  and  gifts  of  land, 
a  large  portion  of  the  area  skirting 
the  shore  was  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  public  park  and  presented 
to  the  city  on  condition  that  the 
city  should  lay  out  and  maintain 
the  same.  Seaside  Park  was  there- 
fore opened  in  1865,  driveways  laid 
out,  and  in  1866  began  band  con- 
certs by  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Band 
under  leadership  of  Hubbell  Blish. 

Since   the   foundation   of  the   park  iir<;our«>yo(TheM«noiii-FcMM 

this   section   has   become   valuable 
for   residential    purposes.       It    has 
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been  erroneously  <  uaderatood  by 
many  outside  of  Bridgeport  that 
P.  T.  Barnum  individually  gave  Sea- 
side Park  to  the  city.  Mr.  Barnum's 
actual  subscription  was  $1,500,  half 
that  of  several  others,  and  by 
reason  of  his  large  land  holdings 
adjoining  the  park  it  was  a  profit- 
able   investment    for     the    indefa- 


beauty  of  the  locality  is  unsur- 
passed ;  it  to-day  is  nature's  great 
play-ground. 

Financially  Bridgeport  has  gained 
much  prestige  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  first  bank  established 
was  the  Bridgeport  Bank  in  1806. 
The  second  was  the  Connecticut  in 
1S31  and  the  principal  incorporators 


By  CourMoiof  The 
U>rI(o]d-/oat«r  Pi 


tigable  showman.  After  Mr.  Bar- 
num's death  James  A  Bailey,  sole 
owner  of  the  Barnum  &  Bailey's 
"Greatest  Show  on  Earth,"  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Bridgeport  a 
five-ton  bronze  statue  of  the  dead 
showman,  and  by  private  subscrip- 
tion'funds  were  raised  for  a  stone 
base.  The  Barnum  statue  was 
placed     in]-  Seaside     Park.      The 


and  subscribers  were  Cyrus  H. 
Beardslej'  (father  of  Judge  Sidney 
B.  Beardsley),  Enoch  Foote  and 
Captain  Daniel  Sterling.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  Farmers'  Bank  in  1849, 
the  Pequonnock  Bank  in  1851,  and 
the  City  Bank  in  1851.  These  are 
now  national  banks.  To-day  there 
are  also  five  savings  banks,  and  sev- 
eral private  banks,  all  flourishing. 
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Charitability  is  also  a  characteris* 
tic  of  the  city.  Numerous  institu- 
tions have  been  established,  among 
them  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  the 
Boys'  Club,  the  Free  City  Library, 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Burroughs" 
Home,  the  Ladies'  Charitable  So- 
ciety, the  Protestant  Widows'  Home, 
the  Sanford  Orphanage,  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  social  clubs, 
yacht  clubs  and  a  well-appointed 
Country  Club. 


Board  of  Trade.  By  broad  and 
liberal  treatment  this  board  has  in- 
duced a  large  proportion  of  the 
manufacturers  to  locate  here,  and 
instead  of  the  old  rope  walk  and  a 
carriage  factory,  we  now  have  the 
strongest  manufacturing  center  in 
the  state  and  an  increast  ng  population 
that  will  soon  place  Bridgeport  in  the 
ranksof  the  largest  and  most  progres- 
sive industrial  cities  in  this 
country. 


THE  ARCADE  HOTEL 
id  hotel,  conducted  br  Snn  B.  Bremer,  uandioo  Mi 


Besides  the  Fire  Department  Ihe 
city  takes  pride  in  its  Police  De- 
partment; its  various  boards  of 
commissioners,  its  system  of  public 
schools  and  its  historical  and  scien- 
tific societies. 

In  summarizing:  to  arrive  at  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  to-day,  first 
came  the  railroads  and  then  manu- 
factories, but  these  could  not  have 
made  the  city  what  it  is  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wise,  careful  and  ju- 
dicious diplomacy  of  the  Bridgeport 


The  transition  of  Bridgeport  from 
an  unimportant  village  to  a  railroad 
and  industrial  center  was  in  the 
highest  degree  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  two  men — Alfred  Bishop, 
who  promoted  and  built  the  three 
railroads  centering  here,  and  his 
son. William  D.  Bishop,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  carried  on 
the  work  which  he  had  begun, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  those  enter- 
prises. 


^   fh^^<^ 
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Alfred  Bishop  was  born  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  December  21, 
1798,  a  direct  descendant  from  the 
Rev.  John  Bishop,  the  second  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there.  His  boyhood  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  his  future  success.  He, 
as  a  great  many  boys  who  have 
achieved  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  success  in  after  life,  was 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Ethan  Ferris 
of  Greenwich,  he  left  Stamford  for 
New  Jersey,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  farmer.  As  an  incident 
to  his  farm  work  he  ascertained  the 
cost  of  handling  earth,  and  this  led 
him  to  eventually  become  a  railroad 
contractor.  While  in  New  Jersey 
he  built  the  Morris  Canal  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Raritan  at  New 
Brunswick.  In  1836  he  came  with 
his  family  to  Bridgeport,  where  he 
found  plans  just  maturing  for  the 
construction  of  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  Housatonic  Railroad.  He 
at  once  entered  into  the  work  with 
the  promoters,  and  soon  took  upon 
himself  the  whole  burden  of  raising 
money  for  the  project,  and  con- 
structing the  -railroad  when  the 
money  had  been  raised.  In  1847 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting 
Bridgeport  with  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  by  rail.  He  secured  a  char- 
ter, raised  the  necessary  funds,  and 
eventually  constructed  the  road.  In 
1848  he  did  the  same  for  what  is 
now  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  then, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers, 
he  contracted  a  fatal  illness,  from 
which  he  died  at  the  United  States 
Hotel  in  Saratoga,  June  11,  1849 

No  one  of  Alfred  Bishop's  con- 
temporaries is  to-day  living,  but 
those  who  had  seen  and  heard 
him  in  his  public  addresses,  deliv- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  various  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  interested,  unite  in 
saving  that  he  was  forcible  and 
eloquent  to   an    extraordinary   de- 


gree; that  frequently  in  addressing 
an  audience  which  was  composed 
of  those  most  bitterly  opposed  to 
him  and  his  plans,  he  would  at 
the  conclusion  win  each  one  of  his 
hearers  as  an  earnest  advocate  and 
well  wisher. 

For  some  time  prior  to  his  death 
he  realized  that  he  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  and  he  spent  time  in 
preparing  the  most  careful  and  ex- 
plicit directions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  he  then  had  in  hand,  and 
for  the  care  and  distribution  of  his 
estate,  which  for  those  days,  was 
very  large. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  the  man  that 
had  his  life  been  spared  he  would 
have  achieved  the  greatest  heights 
as  a  railroad  man  and  financier. 
The  plans  which  he  was  maturing 
at  the  time  of  his  death  were  large 
and  far  reaching,  and  showed  that 
almost  prophetic  foresight  which  is 
given  to  but  few. 

After  his  death  the  burden  of  his 
affairs  fell  upon  his  son,  William  D. 
Bishop,  who  had  only  just  received 
his  degree  from  Yale  University. 
His  brother,  the  Rev.  Ethan  Ferris 
Bishop,  shared  in  this  work  for  a 
time,  and  then  entered  the  ministry. 

William  D.  Bishop,  although  left 
in  affluent  circumstances,  soon 
wearied  of  a  life  of  idleness,  and 
devoted  himself  to  railroad  work. 
The  Schuyler  fraud,  which  was  dis- 
covered about  this  time,  and  which 
threatened  ruin  to  all  the  stock- 
holders  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad,  was  a  strong 
stimulant  to  young  Bishop  at  the 
inception  of  his  career.  He  was 
consecutively  engaged  in  various 
capacities  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  Nauga- 
tuck Railroad  until  1857,  when  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
the  youngest  man  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  while  there,  and, 
as  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  while  there  sav,  one  of  the 
ablest     and    most    eloquent.       His 


/^'TK^*^^ 
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speech   ia    favor   of    the    so-called 
McCompton  bill  was  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  efforts  of  the  session, 
and  so  appealed  to  the  leaders  of 
the    opposite    party   in   the  House 
and   Ssnate   that  every  effort  was 
made     to    make    him    change    his 
political  creed,  which,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.    On  the  expiration  of 
his   term   as   Congressman  he  was 
defeated  for  the  second  term,  and 
wassubsequently  appointed  Commis- 
sioner  of   Patents  under  President 
Buchanan.    On  the  expiration  of  his 
term    of   office   he   returned  to  his 
home  and  his  chosen  work,  and  be- 
came president  of  the   New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad; 
also    president  of   the    Naugatuck 
Railroad  Company,  and  director  of 
the  Housatonic.     He  held  the  office 
of  president  until  z88o,  when  failing 
health,    the   result  of    unremitting 
labor,    compelled    liis    resignation, 
which  was  accepted  with  the  deepest 
regret  by  his  associates,  and  deepest 
sorrow   by  his    subordinates,    who 
found  that  he  was  always  ready  to 
listen  to  any  one  of  them  who  had 
been    a    victim    of    any    injustice. 
Shortly  after  his  resignation  he  be- 
came the  president  of  the  so-called 
Eastern    Railroad   Association,    an 
organization    formed   by   the    rail- 
roads of  the  East  for  mutual  protec- 
tion against  patent  suits.     This  had 
been  a  pet  project  of  Mr.  Bishop, 
and  he  filled  the  office  of  president 
uninterruptedly  until  the    time   of 
his  death.     He  retained  his  interest 
in    the    New    Haven    road   and   its 
allied   lines   until   the   time  of  his 
death,  attending  all  meetings  of  the 
board   of    directors,   which    it   was 
possible  for  him  to  reach,  and  from 
November  ii,  1899,  until   the   time 
of  his  death  he  acted  as  vice-presi- 
dent  of   that    organization    and    a 
member  of  its  standing  committee. 
In  1850  Mr.  Bishop  married  Julia 
A.    Tomlinson,    daughter     of     the 
Hon.  Russell  Tomlinson,  president 
of  the  Bridgeport  Spring  and  Axle 
Company. 


For  four  or  five  years  prior  to 
his  death,  Mr.  Bishop  had  been  in 
rapidly  failing  health,  but  in  spite 
of  his  physical  infirmity  he  devoted 
himself  even  more  strenuously  to 
railroad  work,  using  every  effort  in 
his  power  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  depot  in  Bridgeport 
and  the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings in  the  city.  This  extensive 
labor  to  his  then  frail  ph3'sique 
resulted  in  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  4th  of  February,  1904. 
He  was  survived  by  his  widow  and 
^VQ  children,  Russell  T.,  William 
D.,  Henry  A.,  Nathaniel  W.,  and 
Mary  F.  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bishop  possessed  to  a  marked 
degree  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  father,  lacking,  perhaps,  his 
progressive  ideas.  He,  however, 
conducted  the  properties  with 
which  he  had  become  identified,  and 
which  his  father  had  built,  with 
splendid  ability. 

He  possessed  to  a  great  degree 
his  father's  eloquence  in  argument, 
adding  to  it  a  kindly  sense  of 
humor,  which  went  in  many  in- 
stances further  towards  persuading 
his  hearers  than  the  most  fierce 
invective.  As  an  after-dinner 
speaker  his  humor  was  quaint  and 
pungent,  but  always  kindly.  He 
was  extremely  modest  and  unassum- 
ing in  manner  and  appearance,  pre- 
ferring to  listen  rather  than  take 
part  in  discussions  until  his  opinion 
was  asked  for.  In  conversation  he 
had  the  rare,  if  uncomfortable, 
faculty  of  revealing  nothing  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  absorbing  all  of 
the  thought  and  idea  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  conversing. 

He  represented  in  the  highest 
degree  the  old-time  type  railway 
director  and  official,  whose  highest 
ideal  is  to  wisely  and  economically 
administer  the  properties  intrusted 
to  their  care.  His  name  remains 
to-day,  and  ever  will  remain,  a 
synonym  of  all  that  is  upright 
and  straightforward  in  a  business 
life. 
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The  genius  of  Allen  B,  Wi 

in  1849  made  possible  one  of 

world's   greatest  industries,  _s 

the  sound  administrative  pt  ^ 

of  Nathaniel  Wheeler  and  his  associates  is  res  u  & 

sible  for  the  transformation  of  the  industry  i  S  J 

the  modest  confines  of  1854  in  Watertown,  (  ^  i. 

necticui,   shown  in  the   accompanying  illu!  w  s 

tion,  to   the   plant  in   Bridgeport  as  it  app  h  * 

to-day,  employing  about  3,000  hands.  iZ  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  se\  o  | 

machine  while  engaged  in  his  trade  as  a  ]  -  | 

neyman  cabinet  maker  at  Piitsfield,  Massac  u  *. 

etts.    After  months  of  application  he  consiru  o  ^ 

the  first  practical  sewing  machine  and  obta  ,.- 

a   patent  November  12,  1850.     Other  impn  z  | 

machines  and  patents  followed,  and  during  t.  ^ 

of  the  exhibitions  of  his  invention  in  New  ^  on 

in  1850,   Nathaniel  Wheeler  became   interes  "  -^ 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  then  manager  of  the  fir  %  ^ 

Warren,    Wheeler   &   Woodruff   in    Watert*  S  | 

Connecticut,   and  foreseeing  a  great    field  ^  ^ 

these  machines,  succeeded  in  forming  a  co-|  %  ^ 

nership   for   their  manufacture   at   Waterti  £  li 

known  as  Wheeler,  Wilson  &  Company,  w  5  8 

name   was    changed    October   5,    1853.    to  a  ^ 

Wheeler    &  Wilson    Manufacturing    Comp  z  ^ 

with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000.     The  follo'  §  k 

officers,    who    were    among   the    incorpora  r  g 

were    elected:       Alanson     Warren,     Presit  ^  '^ 

George  P.  Woodruff,  Secretary  and   Treasi  ^  1 

and  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  General  Manager.  ^  x 

the   resignation   of    Mr.    Warren   in    1855,  g  g- 

Wheeler  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  contin  -b  „- 

as  general  manager   also,   both   of   which  "  t 

offices  he  held  until  his  death,  December  x  I 

3«.  1893.  ;■  = 

In    1856    the     company    removed    from  o  * 

Watertown   to   Bridgeport,   occupying   the  h  *, 

old  Jerome  Clock  Company's  factory.  5  | 

The  company's  capital  stock  was  iacreas<  a.  j^ 

July,  1859,  to  $400,000,  and  June  39,  1864  b:  ^. 

company  was  granted   a  special  charter  b  z  ^. 

State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  capital  stock  x  '^ 

further  increased  to  $1,000,000,    After  Nath  E  | 

Wheeler's  death  in   1893.    his  son,    Samne  | 

Wheeler,    succeeded   to   the   presidency,    w  £ 
office  he  now  holds.     His  present  official 
ciates    are    George   M.    Eames,    vice-presii 
and  Newton  H.  Hoyt,  secretary  and  treasure.. 

The  other  general  offices  of  the  company  were  held  for  many  years  by 
Isaac  Holden  as  vice-president, William  H.Perry  as  general  superintendent, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Frederick   Hurd  as   secretary  and  treasurer. 
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BUILDINGS  OF  BIRDSEYE  &  SOMER5 


I^The  corset  iadustry  in  Bridgeport 
probably  gives  emptoymenl  to  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  any 
other  line  of  manufacture  in  ihe 
city.  Appreciating  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  locality  as  a  manu- 
facturing center.  Mr.  I.W.  Birdseye 
in  i88d  established  here  a  branch  of 
his  corset  industry  which  was  then 
located  in  Derby,  Connecticut. 

The  Bridgeport  enterprise  pros- 
pered, and  as  a  concentration  of  in- 
terests was  deemed  advisable,  in 
1898  the  Derby  business  was  re- 
moved to  Bridgeport. 

The  industry  which  for  over 
twenty-five  years  has  been  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Birds- 
eye,  is  known  under  the  firm  name 
of  Birdseye  &  Somers,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  extensive  plant  are 
substantial  brick  structures,  equip- 
ped throughout  with  approved  ma- 
chinery and  appliances.  The  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  about  800 
skilled  operatives  and  is  classed 
among   the     few    most    prominent 


corset   manufacturing    concerns   in 
the  United  States 

Birdseye  &  Somers  manufacture  a 
great  variety  of  corsets,  their  lead- 
ing brands  being  the  celebrated  "F. 
P."  and  ■' Armorside,"  which  were 
awarded  the  grand  prize  at  the 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  in  1904. 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Somers,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Birdseye,  is  in  active  charge 
of  the  company's  New  York  sales- 
rooms at  Broadway  and  Leonard 
street,  and  he  supervises  the 
branches  in  Boston,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco.  The 
founder  of  the  business,  Mr,  Isaac 
W.  Birdseye,  is  prominent  in  city 
and  state  affairs,  was  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Bridgeport  Board  of 
Trade,  a  state  commissioner  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and 
a  presidential  elector  for  Roosevelt 
and  Fairbanks.  He  is  a  director  in 
several  of  Bridgeport's  banks  and 
institutions,  and  is  keenly  inter- 
ested and  personally  active  in  the 
progress  of  the  city. 
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THE  THOMAS  P.  TAYLOR  PLANT  AT  I 


The  practical  application  of  IcdowU 
edge  gained  while  aciing  in  a  cleri- 
cal capacity  in  one  of  Bridgeport's 
corset  factories,  and  the  resulting 
acquaintance  with  the  growing 
market  in  articles  for  women's 
wear,  induced  Thomas  P.  Taylor 
seventeen  years  ago  to  add  another 
to  the  then  lengthy  list  of  Bridge- 
port's industrial  enterprises.  His 
natural  inventive  genius  was  a 
great  factor  in  the.  upbuilding  of  a 
business  which  to-day  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  stable  and  prosperous 
industries  of  this  great  manufactur- 
ing city.  Invention  after  invention 
has  been  patented,  manufactured 
and  successfully  marketed  through- 
out the  country.  This  industry  was 
started  in  a  modest  way  in  a  small 
factory  building,  and  gave  employ- 
ment at  its  inception  to  about 
twenty-tive  hands.  Each  succeed- 
ing year  has  been  marked  by  a 
gradual  and  healthy  business  in- 
crease until  to-day  the  factory  build- 
ings occupy  an  acre  of  ground,  with 
a  floor  space  of  60,000  square  feet 
and  Mr.  Taylor  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  800  persons. 

The  Taylor  plant  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  covers  an 


entire  block  fronting  on  Harral 
avenue,  where  busy  liands  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  a  large 
line  of  notions  tor  women's  wear, 
such  as  hose  supporters,  dress  stays, 
corset  wires  and  clasps,  bustles, 
belts  and  garters,  embroidery  hooks, 
safety  pins  and  many  other  women's 
specialties.  An  important  adjunct 
to  this  industry  is  a  large  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes 
which  not  only  fulfllls  the  com- 
pany's own  requirement  but  sup- 
plies general  consumers. 

A  branch  factory  has  recently 
been  opened  in  London,  England, 
where  many  of  their  specialties  are 
made.  This  concern  maintains 
branch  ofUces  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Boston  and  London,  and  em- 
ploys a  force  of  salesmen  who 
cover  the  entire  country. 

The  factory  is  under  the  general 
management  of  Henry  H.  Taylor, 
F,  M.  Hammond  and  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond. The  proprietor,  Thomas  P. 
Taylor,  has  for  many  years  been 
closely  identified  with  the  city  gov- 
ernment, was  elected  Mayor  of 
Bridgeport  in  1897,  and  is  a  factor 
in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity 
of  this  growing  city. 


BRIDGEPORT— A   STORY  OF  PROGRESS 


PLANT  OF  THE  AMERICAN   GRAPHOFHONE  COMPANY  AT  BRIDGEPORT 


As  the.'pioneer  aod  leader  in  the 
talking  machiae  art,  the  Columbia 
Phonograph  Company,  sole  sales 
agent  for  the  American  Grapho- 
phone  Company  of  Bridgeport,  has 
built  up  a  plant  which  is  always 
being  extended,  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  which  is  to-day  the 
largest  one  of  i;ts  Icind  in  the  world. 
Its  facilities  for  selling  goods  is 
thorough  and  far  reaching.  The 
graphophoae  has  been  the  means  of 
broadening  the  taste  of  our  people, 
br  bringing  into  their  homes  the 
music  of  almost  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  art  of  book-making 
is  an  ancient  one  and  that  the  talk- 
ing machine  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  the  important  inventions, 
it  is  bewildering  to  contemplate  the 
hundreds  of  uses  that  are  still  open 
for  the  latter  and  the  factor  that  it 
is  ultimately  destined  to  become  in 
the  world's  history. 

The  Bast  Building,  the  one  edi- 
fice forming  a  part  of  the  group  of 
buildings  composing  the  i 


plant  of  the  American  Graphophone 
Company,  that  has  remained  un- 
changed until  recently,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  much  more  im* 
posing  structure  than  heretofore. 
This  is  one  of  the  historic  factory 
buildings  of  Connecticut.  It  was  in 
this  that  the  Graphophone  Company 
started  its  business  when,  twelve 
years  ago,  it  moved  from  another 
part  of  the  city  to  the  West  End, 
where  it  has  steadily  and  regalarty 
developed  from  a  small  beginning 
into  one  of  the  best-known  mann- 
facturing  companies  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  persons  employed 
varies  from  one  to  two  thousand, 
fluctuating  as  the  factory  is  in  opera* 
tion  days,  or  both  days  and  nights. 
The  value  of  the  annual  output  rant 
into  the  millions,  having  increased 
in  1904  more  than  a  million  dollars 
over  the  preceding  year  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business  in  $j, 000,000, 

In  the  early  nineties  the  company 
occupied  only  a  part  of  the  East 
Building,   bat    by    1898  it  had  in- 
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duced  the  other  occupants  to  de- 
part, one  by  one,  and  it  then  came 
into  possession  of  its  own.  ^  Simul- 
taneously the  large  building,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Bridgeport 
Organ  Company,  now  known  as  the 
West  Building,  was  purchased.  So 
that  in  the  one  or  two  years  follow- 
ing, it  looked  as  if  the  business 
would  have  room  in  which  to  grow 
for  another  ten  years  without  any 
further  additions  to  the  plant. 
But  very  soon  changes  and  addi- 
tions were  planned  culminating  in 
the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  and 
spacious  building  which  was  made 
necessary  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  sale  of  disc  records.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cylinder  record  sales 
had  assumed  such  unlooked  for 
proportions,  and  the  demand  for 
machines  was  so  strong  that  a  part 
of  this  new  building  was  utilized 
for  the  executive  offices  for  which 
there  was  no  longer  room  in  the 
West  Building,  the  necessity  for 
more  floor  space  for  the  packing 
and  shipping  of  goods  having  be- 
come so  urgent. 

Many  other  additions  to  the  build- 
ings have  been  made,  from  to  time, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor  of  the  West  Buil4ing, 
^4,000  square  feet,  is  used  for  pack- 


ing and  shipping  purposes;  that 
every  available  foot  of  space  in  all 
the  buildings  is  now  used  for 
some  purpose  incidental  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  and  that 
everything  in  the  way  of  machinery 
is  compressed  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  while  the  demand 
for  more  room  in  which  to  meet  the 
increasing  call  for  Columbia  goods 
has  led  to  the  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  East  Building.  Two 
new  stories  have  been  erected. 
These  gave  48,000  added  square  feet 
of  room  and  admitted  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  machinery  for  transact- 
ing the  business  that  has  been  full 
of  advantages  in  manufacturing, 
assembling,  packing  and  shipping, 
and  which  involve  many  economies. 
The  American  Graphophone 
Company  fortunately  possesses  a 
whole  city  square  upon  which  to 
erect  other  buildings,  as  they  are 
needed,  and  if  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand for  Columbia  goods  is  ever 
on  the  increase  is  considered,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  present 
plant,  great  as  it  is,  will  have  to  be 
still  further  augmented,  as  the  years 
go  by,  to'  enable  it  to  supply  the 
product  for  which  a  constantly 
widening  market  affords  a  ready 
and  permanent  outlet. 


THUS  WE  SEE  THAT  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  PAST  LIVES  ON  AND  IS 
VITALbY  PRESENT  WITH  US  NOW  — ALL  THAT  IS  VISIBLE  OF  A  NATION 
DIES.  BUT  ITS  SOUL  SURVIVES;  THE  TRUTH  IT  DISCOVERED  AND 
ILLUSTRATED  IS  PRESERVED;  ITS  ESSENCE  PASSES  INTO  CIVILIZATION, 
IMPROVES  SOCIETY.  AND  BECOMES  THE  COMMON  PROPERTY  OF  AFTER 
TIMES  —Thomas  Starr  King 
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PAUL  WAVLAND  BARTLETT     SCULPTOR 


ACHIEVEMENTS   OF    A   CONNECTICUT  SCULPTOR 

PAUL  WAYLAND  BARTLETT,  A  MASTER    IN   THE  AI^T  OF  TRANS- 
LATING POETRY   WITH   THE  CHISEL ^AN  APPRECIATION 


BY 


HERBERT   RANDALL 


IT  is  not  an  easy  task  to  convey 
by  means  of  the  pen  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  power  of 
its  more  delicate  rival  —  the 
chisel — when,  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
master  as  Paul  Bartlett,  it  is  used 
as  a  medium  for  translating  his 
poetic  imaginations  to  a  bit  of 
bronze,  a  piece  of  marble,  or  a 
block  of  granite. 

Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  the  son 
of  Truman  H.  Bartlett  of  Boston, 
was  born  in  Nevir  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1865,  and,  although  yet  a 
young  man,  his  achievements  have 
already  stamped  his  personality 
upon  the  world. 

The  busy  years  of  his  life  sjnce, 
when  in  1880,  he  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  have 
given  to  the  world  many  works 
of  distinction.  He  seems  to  have 
known  from  the  start  what  he 
wanted  to  do  and  did  it. 

Taft  says  he  at  once  became 
master  of  the  details  of  his  art  in  all 
its  branches,  as  few  even  of  the 
French  sculptors  have  done. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  (in  '89) 
he  was  elected  to  the  jury  of  awards 
of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris. 
He  was  here  given  a  medal  of 
honor  When  afterwards  this  was 
judged  to  be  unconstitutional,  on 
account  of  his  being  a  member  of 
the  jury,  the  committee  decided  to 
decorate  him.  But  at  this  point 
also  complications  arose,  as  he  was 
too  young.  However,  this  honor 
was  reserved  for  him  until  1895, 
when  it  was  legally  conferred. 

At  this  time  we  find  him  exhibit- 
ing in  the  old  salon,  having,  for 
probably  good  reasons,  gone  back 
on  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts. 
This  salon  then  made  him  hors 
concours — above  competition. 


This  same  year  he  was  made 
Chevalier  of  thb  Legion  of  Honor. 
His  display  of  small  bronzes  of 
reptiles, 'fishes,  beetles  and  the  like, 
exhibited  at  this  salon,  were  so  won- 
derfully beautiful  that  they  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  realm  of  precious 
stones;  their  brilliant  and  iri- 
descent lights  and  their  richness  of 
shadows  were  as  of  jasper,  beryl, 
and  agate. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  an 
artist  who  is  accustomed  to  deal 
with  petty  details — with  jewel-work 
efiEects — cannot  succeed  in  modeling 
on  a  colossal  scale:  but  this 
delicacy  of  conception  and  hand- 
ling are  no  more  distinctive  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  than  his  daring  and  large- 
ness of  ideas  as  shown  in  his  more 
massive  work.  Here,  too,  we  find 
independence,  unity,  grace,  and  re- 
pose— the  emphatic  elements  of  art. 
His  Michael  Angelo  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  executed  for  the 
Congressional  Library  in  Washing- 
ton, are  both  examples  of  these 
characteristics. 

As  indicative  of  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  he  works  it 
may  be  stated  that  after  his  original 
sketches  for  the  above-mentioned 
statues  were  accepted  and  started 
full  size,  Mr.  Bartlett,  not  being 
fully  satisfied  with  them,  began 
over  again.  The  conception  of  the 
Michael  Angelo  was  reconstructed 
three  times  before  he  felt  willing 
to  go  on  with  the  figure,  and  finally 
he  changed  even  his  last  model. 
The  committee  in  authority,  who, 
much  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  annoyance, 
seemed  over  persistent  in  their 
efforts  to  hurry  him,  became  some- 
what impatient.  But  when  the 
statues  were  received  they  were  so 
delighted  with  them  that  they  lost 
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sculptor's  model  of  tympana  for  state  CAPITOL 
AT    HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

CalaalaUaain-JoliD  Hayna.  John  M»an.  tidmrd  Hopklm,  TheopbiLui  Emtoa,  Rdkt  Ludlow  ud  JuduIw 
Ednrda  -  Phou^npli  al  modsl  uken  cipccuillT  (or  Thi  Cohhecticut  Macazihi  by  He^xn  Randall 


sight  of  all  this,  and  heartily  for- 
gave him  for  keeping  them  waiting. 
It  has  been  said  of  these  statues, 
by  those  who  should  know,  that 
they  are  the  finest  stautes  in  the 
building. 

In  case  also  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Lafayette  for  the  Court  of 
the  Louvre,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  shown 
the  same  care;  for.  although  the 
order  was  placed  some  years  since, 
and  the  plaster  model  is  now  on  the 
pedestal,  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
bronze,  expressive  of  an  entirely 
new  scheme  which  he  is  now  con- 
sidering. 

In  1900  Mr.  Bartlett  served  as  a 
member  of  the  jury  of  awards  on 
sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
again  sacrificing  his  own  chances  in 
the  interest  of  others. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  given  the  first  medal 
of  honor,  and  the  superior  j  ury  voted 
unanimously  that  to  his  diploma 
should  be  added  the  statement  that 
he  receive  this  medal  of  honor,  not 
only  on  his  past  record,  but   on  his 


remarkable  and  actual  exhibit. 
The  members  of  the  superior  jury 
were  the  chairmen  and  vice-chair- 
men of  the  different  art-juries  of 
awards.  This  jury  agreed  to  grant 
Mr.  Bartlett  the  high  honor  of 
award  on  his  statue  of  General 
Warren,  recently  made  for  the  city 
of  Boston,  notwithstanding  that  his 
Michael  Angelo,  generally  consid- 
ered his  masterpiece,  was  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Exposition;  thus  rec- 
ognizing the  growth  of  the  man,  for 
many  considered  the  Warren  even 
superior  to  the  Michael  Angelo 

The  display  of  small  bronzes  at 
the  fair,  comprised  some  sixty-five 
objects — vases,  nude  figures,  etc. 
These  he  modeled  and  cast  in 
bronze  with  his  own  hands,  by  the 
"cire-perdue"  process,  after  the  old 
Italian  method.  He  also  "patined" 
them  himself,  something  very  np- 
■  usual  for  a  sculptor  to  do.  Id  olden 
times  these  accomplishments  were 
requisites  to  the  master-scnlptor; 
to-day,  unfortunately,  few,  even  of 
the    French,    possess  them.     Thus 
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has  it  been  said  that  Bartlett  spends 
his  days  in  his  studio  not  only  giving 
life  to  his  conception  in  the  model- 
ing in  clay,  but  after  selecting  the 
material,  cutting  and  chiseling  the 
objects  with  his  own  hands.  Like 
the  ancient  artisan,  he  studies  for 
days  to  discover  the  most  latent 
artistic  possibility.  This  wonderful 
skill  in  surface  handling  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  his  art,  and, 
be  the  motif  majestic,  simple, 
sensuous,  or  passionate,  it  is  mani- 
fest therein. 

That  this  sculptor  possesses  versa- 
tility in  his  conceptions  is  indicated 
by  the  great  variety  of  subjects  he 
chooses. 

His  figure  of  the  Indian— The 
Ghost  Dancer — some  one  declared 
to  be  infinitely  skilful  in  workman- 
ship, but  without  inspiration.  Let 
it  be  so,  nevertheless,  it  abounds 
in  technical  excellence,  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  sculptor  is  con- 
spicuous. 

By  way  of  remark,  I  may  here  say 
that  in  conversation  ^'ecently  with  a 
well-known  foreign  sculptor  of  note, 
he  declared  that  he  considered  Paul 
Bartlett  the  most  complete  sculptor 
in  the  whole  St  Louis  Exposition. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  at  present  occu- 
pied on  his  statue  of  General 
McClellan  for  Pairmount  Park. 

And  now,  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  art  committee  who  have  the 
matter  in  charge,  this  noted  sculp- 
tor has  been  selected  to  execute 
the  several  statues,  medallions  and 
tympana  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  north  facade  of  the  State 
Capitol  of  Hartford,  the  beautiful 
sketch-model  of  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  corridor  of  the  building. 
The  tympana  will  comprise  four 
scenes  of  historical  significance, 
while  above  the  tympana  will  be 
erected  six  figures  representing 
men  prominent  in  colonial  affairs  of 
the  state  —  John  Haynes,  John 
Mason,  Edward  Hopkins,  Theoph- 
ilus  Eaton,  Roger  Ludlow  and 
Jonathan  Edwards. 


Mr.  Richard  E.  Brooks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  sculptor  in  whom  Mr. 
Bartlett  places  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, has  been  in  Paris  for  some 
time  assisting  somewhat  on  this 
model.  He  has  now  been  delegated 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  deal  with  the 
committee,  and  arrange  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  just  finished  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  statue  of  John 
Haynes,  first  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  also  a  sculpture  for  one  of 
the  tympana  to  be  used  in  this 
adornment.  The  work  has  been 
accepted  by  the  commission  in 
charge,  and  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory. 

Concerning  Mr.  Brooks  as  a  sculp- 
tor, it  may  be  said  that  his  work  is 
stamped  with  marked  individuality. 
His  refined  intellectual  conception, 
coupled  with  a  sturdy  fidelity  of 
touch,  has  already  established  his 
place  among  able  sculptors.  Im- 
portant statues  of  his  are  a  bronze 
bust  of  William  E.  Russell,  and  a 
marble  bust  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
Tufts,  both  in  the  State  House  at 
Boston;  a  bronze  statue  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton;  a  statue  of 
John  Hanson  of  Maryland,  now  in 
Statuary  Hall  at  Washington; 
statue  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cass,  in 
the  Public  Gardens  of  Boston;  a 
portrait  statue  of  the  Revolutionary 
statesman,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  re- 
cently unveiled  in  Taunton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brooks  received  a  first-class 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  in 
1899,  also  a  first-class  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  first- 
class  go.ld  medal  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buffalo,  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Paris  Salon  in 
1895  for  his  ''Song  of  the  Wave"— 
a  nude  female  figure,  charming  in 
conception,  rythmic  in  grace  of 
lines,  full  of  the  poetry  of  sea. 

Mr.  Brooks,  although  probably 
the  youngest  member,  was  chair- 
man of  the  jury  of  sculpture  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 


THE      HIVE      OF       THE      AVERYS 

HISTORIC  OLD  HOME  OF  FAMILY  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
WARRIORS  AT  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT  —  ANECDOTES 
OF  COLONIAL  BATTLES  AND  ENTERTAINING  SKETCH 

BY 
MABBL  CASSINE  HOLMAN 

OF  SAVBKOOK,   CONNBCIICUT 

AT     the     head    of    Poquonock  Soon  after  the  burning  of  this  old 

Plain,   in   what   is  now  the  house,  "The  Avery  Memorial  Asso- 

townofGroton,  Connecticut,  ci  at  ion"  was  incorporated    by  spe- 

stood    for    many   years   the  cial  act  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 

house  known  as  "The  Hive  of  the  ture,   received   the   old    homestead 

Averys,"     It  was  built  by  Captain  site  by  deed  of  gift  from  its  owner, 

James  Avery  in  the  year  1656.    This  James   Denison   Avery,    and   there 

historic   house    never    passed    into  erected  a  granite  memorial  in  what 

strange  hands,  being  continuously  is     now     known     as     the    "Avery 

inherited  from  father  to  son,  until  Memorial  Park."     The  inscriptions 

it   was    destroyed    by   fire   on    the  on   the   bionument  briefly  tell  the 

night  of  July  so,  1894,  story  of  "The  Hive"  and  the  names 


OLD  AVERY  HOMESTEAD  AT  GROTON     CONNECTICUT,  BUILT  IN    1656 
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Roclcefcllcr.  one  of  Ihe  deKendaiiu,  dow  niBiki  ilu  bliloric  lite 
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SILHOUETTE  RECENTLY  FOUND  BY  MISS  HOLMAN 

ODproTniitalMthefDceaf  Jonu  Bclton  Atett.i  daccBdaalafCipt.  Jamc* 

diu  KigbUr— It  WK>  probably  nuulc  (bant  Ibclimc  of  bit  marrliiEe,  ifaonljiif 


of  its  successive  owners.  The  front 
of  the  die  bears  a  bronze  tablet, 
that  gives  a  f^ood  representation  of 
the  old  house.  This  tablet  was  the 
gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  one  of 
the  descendants.  The  shaft  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
builder  of  the  "Old  Hive,"  It  is 
of  heroic  size,  the  face  shaded  by 
the  Paritanhat,  showing  resolution, 
steraess  and  a  mighty  will,  while 
in  the  mouth  is  a  suspicion  of  ten- 
derness and  deep  feeling,  mingled 
vrith  strict  regard  for  the  right  that 
made  Captain  James  Avery,  with 
Captain  George  Denison,  "entreat 
the  general  court  to  be  more  merci- 
ful to  the  captured  Peqnots." 

Captain  James  Avery,  bom  in 
the  year  1630,  was  the  only  child  of 
Christopher  Avery,   a  weaver,  who 


was  born  in  England  about  1590. 
Tradition  tells  us  he  came  from 
Salisbury,  Wilts  County,  in  the 
ship  "Arbelle,"  with  John  Win- 
throp  in  1630.  His  little  son,  James, 
ten  years  old,  came  with  him  and 
they  settled  in  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  November  10,  1643, 
James  Avery  married,  in  Boston, 
Joanna  Greenslade.  We  read  that  in 
the  year  1650,  ou  the  19th  of  October, 
among  the  grants  made  by  the 
townsmen  of  New  London,  James 
Avery  received  one,  said  to  be  the 
land  where  the  "Pequot  House" 
now  stands.  Six  years  later,  James 
Avery,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  crossed  the  Thames  River 
and  settled  permanently  at  the  head 
of  Poquonock  Plain,  in  the  town  of 
Groton,  and  there  bnilt  the  "Hive 
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DAUGHTER  OF  AK  OLD  INDIAN  FIGHTER 
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of  the  Averys"  in  1656.  He  soon 
became  active  in  military  aSairs. 
In  1665  the  general  court  confirmed 
Ensign  James  Avery  as  "lieutenant 
to  ye  train-band  at  New  London." 
In  June,  167a,  the  general  court 
order  that  Captain  John  Winthrop 
should  be  "  chief e"  military  officer 
for  the  County  of  New  London  and 
Lieutenant  James  Avery  his  sec- 
ond." In  1673  New  London  Coun- 
ty was  to  add  a  hundred  dragoons 
to  her  "train-bands,"  and  for  such 
forces  as  shall  be  called  out  of  that 
county,  ''James  Avery  appoynted 
Captain."  In  1671;  knowing  what 
Massachusetts  had  suffered,  the 
name  of  King  Philip  became  a 
terror  to  the  Connecticut  settlers, 
and  in  October  the  general  court  at 
Hartford    put    Connecticut    under 


martial  law.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
council  of  the  colony  in  the  follow- 
ing February,  "There  was  order  to 
Captain  James  Avery,  Captain 
George  Denisonand  Lieutenant  Mi- 
nor, to  rayse  some  forces  to  surprize 
or  destroy  the  enemie."  From  the 
same  letter  we  read,  "The  Council 
considering  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing any  considerable  body  of  the 
enlisted  soldiers  from  the  several 
townes,  for  an  immediate  march 
against  the  enemy,  order  that  Cap- 
tains, Avery,  Denison  and  Lieut. 
Minor,  should  forthwith  gather  as 
many  men  as  possible  from  the 
three  nearest  towns.  New  London, 
Norwich  and  Stonington  and  taking 
with  them  the  Mohegan  and  Peqnot 
Indians  march  against  the  enemy." 
In    the     following     August,    * '  The 
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Coaocil  agreed  and  ordered  that 
the  right  and  division  of  captives  be 
left  to  the  decision  and  determina- 
tion of  Captain  John  Mason  and 
Captain  James  Avery  and  Daniel 
Witherell. "  In  1676  a  series  of 
forays  were  commenced  against 
the  Indians  and  were  led  by  Captain 
Denison  and  Captain  Avery.  There 
were  ten  of  the  expeditions  which 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  favorable  results. 

Captain  Avery  was  equally  promi- 
nent in  the  civil  matters  of  the 
town.  He  was  chosen  townsman  in 
i6tio  and  held  that  office  twenty 
years,  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts 
in  this  capacity  shows  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  public  documents. 
He  was  twelve  times  deputy  to  the 
general  court  between  1658  and 
1680,  Captain  James  Avery  was 
prominent  in  matters  relating  to 
the  chnrch.  "In  February  1677-78 
when  it  was  resolved  in  town  meet- 
ing to  building  a  new  meeting- 
house, to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Blinman  house  in  New  London,  the 
building  committee  consisted  of 
Captain  Avery  and  two  others." 
In  June,  1684,  the  old  Blinman  edi- 
fice, called  "the  nnadomed  chnrch 
and  watch-tower  of  the  wilderness," 
was  sold  to  Captain  Avery  for  six 
pounds,  with  the  condition  that  he 
remove  it  in  one  month's  time. 
The  church  was  taken  down  and 
carried  across  the  river  and  added 
to  the  house  Captain  Avery  had 
already  built  at  Poquonock.  The 
church  record  kept  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Broadstreet,  begins  October  5,  1670, 
the  day  of  his  ordination  with  the 
following  list:  Lieutenant  James 
Avery  and  Wife,  Thomas  Miner  and 
Wife,  James  Morgan,  Senior  and 
wife,  and  eighteen  others." 

Christopher  Avery  spent  his  last 
years  with  his  son  in  the  old  house. 
Captain  James  Avery  died  April 
i8th,  1700.  Such  was  the  life  of 
James  Avery,  living  as  he  did  dur- 
ing' the  early  history  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  man  among  men  and  de- 


served the  respect  ant 
he  received. 

Not  far  from  the  sit 
"Hive  of  the  Averys"  1 
quiet  held,  far  back  froi 
street — the  old  Aver 
ground.  It  was  here 
Avery  and  his  son,  Ce 
Avery,  were  said  to 
buried.  There  are  mai 
with  the  inscriptions 
and  theirs  are  probi 
them.  The  oldest  stc 
read  marks  the  spot  v 
second  James  Avery  a 
Deborah  Stallyn.  No 
them  lies  the  third  J 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Gni 
ancestor  settled  Lyme, 
Colonel  Fenwick  cob 
affairs  when  he  retnri 
land  and  the  charge  of  1 
Fenwick's  stone  and  c 
in  Saybrook.  Mary  G 
the  niece  of  Governor  i 
wold  and  a  relative  « 
Roger  Wolcott.  In  tl 
the  yard  is  a  slate  st 
this  inscription: 

In  Memory 

of 

Eld'r  Park  Av« 

who  died 

March  24,  179 

aged  87  yean 

""  His  first  wife,  Mary  ! 
the  mother  of  his  chilti 
side  of  him,  and  the  ! 
Grace  Denison,  on  the 
Elder  Park,  so-called 
separated  from  the 
order"  and  preached  e 
in  the  "great  room" 
Avery  house,  where 
and  seats  were  all  fi 
horses  well  cared  for 
slaves  during  the  hour 
This  separation  came 
too  rigid  enforcement 
Everybody  went  to  he 
the  other  meetJng-hons 
for  a  time.  The  old  eU 
wealth  for  those  dayi 
man  of  mark.     He  wa 
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of  the  Coloaial  Legislature  at  Hart- 
ford in  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  fighting,  if  necessary,  for 
independence,  and  he  wrote  to  his 
four  sons  from  Hartford,  ''to  stand 
by  your  country,  as  I  am  too  old  to 
fight  myself."  His  four  sons,  Park, 
Jr.,  Jasper,  Elisha  and  Ebenezer 
were  all  in  the  fort  September  6, 
1 78 1,  and  it  was  to  the  home  of  the 
last  named  the  wounded  were  car- 
ried after  being  rolled  down  the  hill 
in  a  cart  on  that  dreadful  day.  The 
oldest  son  of  Elder  Park  Avery  lies 
near  his  father. 

In  Memory  of 

Lieut  Park  Avery,  who  died  Dec.  20th,  1821 

Aged  80  years 

He  served  his  country  in  the 

revolutionary  war  and  was 

severely  wounded  in 

Fort  Griswold 


His  son,  Thomas,  had  been  killed 
earlier  in  the  day,  fighting  by  his 
father's  side,  who,  taking  his  dead 
son  in  his  arms,  carried  him  into 
the  fort-room  and  tenderly  laying 
him  down,  said:  "I  have  nothing 
to  say.  He  died  in  a  good  cause." 
That  night  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  carried  back  to  the  old  house. 
Elder  Park's  sons  **had  stood  by 
their  country."  Jasper,  Elisha  and 
his  eldest  grandson  were  dead.  Lieu- 
tenant Park  and  Ebenezer  severely 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Park  left  at 
home  on  that  morning  a  six  months' 
baby  boy  in   his  cradle,  who  had 

In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Hannah  Avery 

wife  of 

Mr.  Park  Avery 

who  died 

Sopt.  26th,  1798 

Aged  60  yrs. 


Sacred  to  the 

Memory  of 

Thomas  Avery 

f on  to  Park  Avery 

Ju*r  Who  made 

his  Exit  in  Fort 

Griswold  Sept 

6th  1 78 1.     Aged 

17  Years. 

**  Life  how  short 

Eternity  how  long." 


Lieutenant  Park  Avery,  who  was 
with  Washington  at  White  Plains, 
was  at  home  on  a  furlough  Septem- 
ber 6,  1 78 1,  and  awakened  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the 
news  that  the  British  were  entering 
the  river,  at  once  started  for  the 
fort,  taking  with  him  his  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  who  was  seventeen 
years  old.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a 
breathless  horseman  came  riding 
up  to  the  old  Avery  house  with  the 
news  that  nine  Averys  had  been 
killed  in  defense  of  the  Fort  and 
many  more  wounded.  Among  the 
latter  was  Lieutenant  Park  Avery, 
who  had  a  bayonet  thrust  through 
his  eye  and  was  taken  up  for  dead, 
when  he  surprised  his  bearers  by 
saying,  "Keep  step,  boys." 


been  named  Silas  Deane.  When 
his  father  was  brought  back,  he 
asked  that  the  child's  name  be 
changed  to  Thomas,  for  his  dead 
boy,  which  was  done. 

Near  the  grave  of  Lieutenant 
Park  Avery  lies  his  son  Youngs, 
and  his  wife  Eunice  Latham,  who 
was  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Latham,  the  commander  of  Fort 
Griswold.  Colonel  Ledyard  being 
a  superior  officer  and  home  on  a 
furlough,  took  command  of  the  fort 
September  6,  1781. 

Captain  Latham  lived  near  the 
fort.  The  house  is  still  standing  in 
front  of  which  a  public  fountain 
has  recently  been  placed  to  his 
memory.  On  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  Captain  Latham,  who  slept 
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at  home,  on  being  aroused,  went  at 
once  to  the  fort,  taking  his  son 
William,  Jr.,  who  was  ten  years  old, 
with  him,  and  sending  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  old  Avery  house 
(the  home  of  his  aunt,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Elder  Park  Avery),  in  the 
care  of  his  slave,  Lambo.  Lambo 
saw  the  family  safe  in  the  house 
and  turned  back,  when  his  mistress 
said:  **Your  master  told  you  to 
take  care  of  us«  Lambo."  **I  know 
it,"  Lambo  replied,  "I  have  left 
you  in  a  safe  place  and  now  I  shall 
go  to  my  master.  I  have  never  in  all 
my  life  left  him  and  shall  not  now. " 
Lambo  twice  saved  his  master's  life 
that  day  in  the  fort ;  once,  by  push- 
ing a  sword  away,  and  in  doing  so 
losing  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
second  time,  receiving  the  sword  in 
his  body,  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
his  master. 

Little  William  Latham,  who  was 
afterward  called  the  "Powder 
Monkey,"  worked  all  the  morning 
fetching  and  bringing  the  powder 
horns  from  the  magazine.  Captain 
Latham  was  severely  wounded  and 
the  little  "Powder  Monkey"  lay 
with  his  arms  around  his  father's 
neck  all  the  afternoon.  After  the 
battle.  Captain  Latham's  wife,  with 
her  daughter  and  others,  came  from 
the  old  house  to  find  her  husband 
and  child.  It  was  after  dark  and 
the  search  was  carried  on  with  lan- 
terns and  it  was  well  into  the  night 
before  she  found  her  husband,  and 
learned  her  child  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Benedict  Arnold.  Early 
the  next  morning  Mrs.  Latham 
crossed  the  river  to  New  London, 
and  going  to  Benedict  Arnold, 
whom  socially  she  had  met  many 
times,  when  he  lived  in  Norwich, 
said:  "Benedict  Arnold,  I  come  for 
my  child,  not  to  ask  him,  but  to 
demand  him,  of  you."  "Take 
him,"   said   Benedict  Arnold,  "but 

don't  bring  him  up  to  be  a  d d 

rebel."  "I  shall  take  him,"  she 
replied,  "and  teach  him  to  despise 
the  name  of  a  traitor,"     The  child 


sat  on  the  lap  of  a  neighbor,  with  a 
crust  of  bread  in  his  hand,  not 
daring  to  eat  it«  pale  and  sick,  as  he 
had  eaten  nothing  since  leaving 
home  the  day  before  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  child 
never  fully  recovered  from  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  that  day,  and  was 
always  sad  and  thoughtful.  Later 
in  life,  he  went  on  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies.  Going  ashore  to  buy 
gifts  for  the  home  friends,  he  was 
seized  by  a  press-gang  belonging  to 
a  British  man-of-war,  where  he 
suffered  greatly  for  two  years  in 
spite  of  every  effort  being  used  for 
his  release.  After  some  time  at 
home  he  again  went  to  sea,  never 
to  be  heard  from.  Such  is  the  sad 
story  of  the  little  "Powder  Monkey, ' ' 
William  Li^tham,  Jr. 

Some  time  before  the  battle.  Col- 
onel Ledyard  thought  there  were 
not  enough  horses  to  carry  the  guns 
to  Boston.  Captain  Latham  offered 
his,  "Trot,"  a  fine  grey  horse  be- 
longing to  his  daughter,  Mary. 
Colonel  Ledyard  was  afraid  the 
horse  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  mattress  gun,  and  bet  Captain 
Latham  five  pounds  he  could  not 
do  it.  Captain  Latham  accepted 
the  bet,  drove  "Trot"  himself,  took 
his  slave  Mingo  to  bring  him  back. 
"Trot"  and  the  gun  arrived  in 
Boston  eight  hours  before  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  Colonel  Led- 
yard paid  the  bet. 

At  one  side  of  the  old  burying 
ground,  in  a  lot  raised  above  the 
others,  is  a  small  monument, 
erected  many  years  ago  by  John  J. 
Avery.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  father  named  him  John  John 
Avery,  to  "distinguish  him  from 
the  other  John  Averys,"  as  he  put 
it  John  J.  Avery  received  a  great 
deal  of  notoriety  by  putting  up  his 
monument  before  his  death.  At 
that  time  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of,  and  the  story  is  told 
of  him  during  the  days  when  wheat 
flour  first  came  into  use,  he  was 
very  careful  to  use  it  sparingly  in 
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his  family  and  gave  orders  to  that 
effect.  At  one  time  he  was  to  be 
away  all  day,  when  his  children 
asked  their  mother  to  make  a  wheat 
short-cake  for  dinner*  which  she 
did,  and  what  was  their  surprise  to 
see  Mr.  Avery  drive  into  the  yard 
just  as  the  cake  was  placed  on  the 
table.  Mrs.  Avery  quietly  arose 
and,  taking  the  cake,  put  it  under 
the  cushion  of  her  chair  and  sat 
down,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  children. 

Another  interesting  stone  bears 
the  following  inscription: 

In  Memory  of  ye  Rev'd 

&  Pious  Mr.  Jonn  Owen 

The  Second  Ordained 

Minister  in  Groton  who 

died  Lfords  Day  Morning 

Jan'y  14  A.  D.  1753  in  y© 

50  year  of  his  Age. 

The  first  Church  of  Christ,  to 
which  the  good  man  ministered  on 
Groton  Heights,  have  recently 
erected  a  fine  stone  edifice,  in  which 
a  memorial  window,  costing  two 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  placed 
to  the  * 'founder  of  the  Groton 
Averys." 

A  quaint  slate  stone  near  the  wall 
is  worthy  of  notice : 


In  Memory  of  Bristera 

blackman  who  died,  aged  74 

his  life  was  a  worthy  example 

to  all  acquainted  with  him. 

Sixteen  lie  buried  in  this  old  yard 
who  fought  in  Fort  Griswold« 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ''Thomas  Avery"  Chil- 
dren's Society  of  the  C.  A.  R.,  who 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain 
James  Avery,  and  was  bom  in  the 
old  house,  Revolutionary  markers 
have  been  placed  at  the  graves, 
and  a  new  stone  bearing  the  old 
inscription  to  the  grave  of  Thomas 
Avery,  also  a  handsome  iron  gate 
at  the  entrance. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  the  scenes 
of  that  dreadful  day,  the  6tb  of 
September,  1781,  as  we  stood  in  the 
old  burying  ground  on  a  beautiful 
summer  afternoon,  with  the  Sabbath 
peace  upon  the  old  spot,  and  the 
warm  sunshine  and  lengthening 
shadows  falling  among  the  graves, 
the  bees  drowsily  murmuring  in  the 
grass  and  myrtle;  where,  the  old 
cinnamon  roses  bud  and  blossom 
just  as  they  did  when  the  bands 
that  planted  them  with  such  loving 
care  were  wet  with  falling  tears, 
and  loQg  since  turned  to  dust. 


•*THUS,  LIKE  A  GOD-CREATED,  PIRE-BREATHING,  SPIRIT-HOST,  WB 
EMERGE  FROM  THE  INANE  ;  HASTE  STORMFULLY  ACROSS  THE  ASTON- 
ISHED EARTH;  THEN  PLUNGE  AGAIN  INTO  THE  INANE  — -WE  ARE 
SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF.  AND  OUR  LITTLE  LIFE  IS 
ROUNDED  WITH  A  SLEEP*"— Car/y/^ 
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THE  CATECHISM    OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COUNCIL 

CONTINUATION     OF     SERIES     OF     REMINISCENCES    OF 
OLD      NEGRO      SLAVERY     DAYS      IN     CONNECTICUT 


BY 


JUDGE  MARTIN  H.  SMITH 

OF  SUFFIBLD,   CONNECTICUT 


IN  continuing  my  story  of  Old 
*'Ti/*  the  negro  slave  in  Con- 
necticut in  the  colonial  times, 
I  am  at  this  writing  going  to 
describe  especially  an  ordination 
service  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  in 
which  Dr.  ,Gay  of  Suffield;  Connec- 
ticut, the  master  of  Old  **Ti/'  was 
one  of  the  chief  figures. 

Dr.  Gay  was  called  to  Greenfield 
to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  their 
new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Paul  De- 
votion. Now,  thought  Titus,  is  the 
time  to  see  Phill.  He  put  on  his 
thinking  cap  and  the  result  we 
shall  see  further  on. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Council  which 
Dr.  Gay  attended  was  representa- 
tive  and  unique.  The  theory  of 
the  day  was  that  the  minister  was 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Most  High; 
that  he  stood  between  God  and 
Man;  that  there  was  an  especial 
call  and  consecration  of  God,  which 
must  be  ratified  by  the  church  mili- 
tant, or  at  least  recognized  by  his 
fellow  ambassadors.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  candidate  was  then  a 
solemn  matter,  carrying  with  it  the 
gravest  responsibility.  Such  a  con- 
versation as  follows,  which  took 
place  between  four  delegates  to  an 
ordination  in  1893,  would  have  been 
simply  impossible. 

*'Well,  what  does  this  examina- 
tion amount  to,  anyhow?" 

'"It  enables  us  to  see  if  he  has 
learned  his  lesson  well  at  the  sem- 
inary. •  • 

•*It  permits  us  to  see  of  what 
mental  caliber  the  candidate  is." 

'*It  stands  for  much  more,  breth- 


ren, it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
air  our  own  theological  notions." 

In  these  days  it  is  hardly  admitted 
that  any  one  stands  between  a  man 
and  his  God.  Nor  would  there  be  a 
large  subscription  to  the  tenet  that 
a  minister  is  called  ^to  his  work  in 
any  different  sense  than  a  teacher 
or  doctor  or  mechanic.  The  gen- 
eral notion  seems  to  be  that  the 
minister  is  a  man,  the  same  as  any 
other  man,  and  his  influence  for 
good  depends  only  on  his  force  of 
character.  Not  so  then.  It  was  a 
heavenly  calling,  and  a  divinity 
hedged  the  minister.  It  was  more 
than  a  royal'  office  and  he  was 
higher  than  an  imperial  ambassa- 
dor. The  pontiff  preceded  the 
king. 

Mr.  Devotion  was  a  remarkable 
young  man  and  his**brethren  built 
much  upon  his  future.  He  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  at  twenty- 
five  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
was  instructor  in  his  Alma  Mater 
for  five  years.  His  scholarship  was 
thorough  and  extensive.  He  had 
spent  three  years  in  the  study  of 
theology,  and  had  excelled  all  his 
classmates  in  acumen  and  logic. 
He  chose  to  think  for  himself,  and 
astonished  and  sometimes  alarmed 
his  instructors  by  his  independence, 
and  his  original  views  upon  many 
points  the  churchmen  hoped  at 
least  were  settled.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  earnestness  of  purpose. 
He  was  self-sacrificing  to  a  fault. 
His  life  was  simplicity  itself.  With 
his  sincere  piety  and  spontaneous 
love  for  his  fellowmen,  he  was  as 
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eloquent  as  a  strong,  healthy,  mag- 
netic man  can  be. 

And  now  at  thirty-three  he  asked 
to  be  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  New  England  were  present.  The 
day  and  night  previous  to  the  Coun- 
cil had  been  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
And  when  it  assembled,  before  it 
was  called  to  order  even,  there  was 
a  season  of  silent  prayer,  and  then 
all  joined  with  the  oldest  minister 
present  in  an  invocation  for  God's 
guidance  and  blessing  and  sung  the 
Coronation  hymn.  The  Council  was 
then  ready  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  call  was  first  read, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  examination,  though  every 
member  had  the  right  to  ask  what- 
ever questions  he  deemed  proper. 

The  conversion  of  the  candidate 
was  recounted  at  full  length,  as  was 
his  subsequent  Christian  experience 
and  call  to  the  ministry.  These 
embraced  a  very  full  history  of  his 
life  and  pictured  clearly  the  more 
subtile  workings  of  his  spirit  There 
was  no  hitch  in  these  narrations. 
And  though  many  questions  were 
asked,  all  were  answered  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Council,  except  per- 
haps the  reply  when  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  be  damned  if  it  was  for 
the  glory  of  God.  He  said  *'He  had 
never  felt  so,  nor  did  he  believe  it 
was  for  the  glory  of  God  to  damn 
anybody." 

Now  came  the  examination  in 
doctrine,  the  really  important  part 
of  the  Council's  work.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  his  Christian  character, 
none  of  his  abilities  or  purpose. 
But  was  he  sound  in  the  faith? 
That  was  the  one  overshadowing 
question.  To  determine  this  they 
had  gathered  in  solemn  conclave. 
For  doctrine  was  more  than  life. 
The  inquisition  was  severe  and 
relentless.  Trust  a  New  England 
divine  for  that. 

•*Do  you  believe  in  God's  sover- 
eififnty?" 

"I  do.'*       ^ 
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Do  you  believe  in  his  eternal 
purposes?" 

''No  doubt.     Yet  in  the  main   I 
am  ignorant  of  what  they  are  " 

A    mild    expression    of    surprise 
spread  over  the  faces  of  the  brethren. 

'*Do  you  believe  man  is  a  sinner. " 

'•I  do." 
By  Adam's  fall?" 
By  his  own  fall?" 
Do  you  not  believe  that  all  men 
sinned  in  Adam's  fall?" 

"I  believe  all  men  are  sinners." 

*' What  was  the  mission  of  Christ?" 

**To  save  sinners." 

*'From  what?" 

'•Sin." 

"How?" 

**By  their  following  his  example 
and  obeying  his  precepts." 

Such  an  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion !  If  the  angry  shade  of  John 
Calvin  had  strode  into  the  room  it 
would  have  added  little  to  the  sur- 
prise. Yet  those  good  men  seemed 
as  unexcited  as  icebergs. 

"Anything  else?" 

"What  more  can  a  sinful  mortal 
do  than  to  follow  and  obey?" 

"Did  not  Christ  die  for  sinners?" 

"He  lived  for  them  and  empha- 
sized his  life  by  the  manner  of  his 
death." 

**Do  you  not  believe  him  to  be 
the  second  member  of  the  Trinity?" 

"No  doubt.  Yet  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  so  involved 
in  mystery  that  I  must  confess  I 
understand  it  very  poorly." 

The  idea  of  a  candidate  for  ordi- 
nation in  an  orthodox  church  not 
knowing  all  about  the  Trinity!  He 
was  questioned  concerning  his  views 
as  to  the  "Final  Perseverance  of 
the  Saints,"  "Falling  from  Grace," 
the  Ordinances,  and  the  many  in- 
tricate points  in  the  Puritan  system  of 
Eschatology,  the  interest  increasing 
at  every  step. 

"What  do  yon  believe  concerning 
the  day  of  Judgrment?" 

"I  believe  it  is  an  eternal  dav; 
that  it  is  constantly  goingf  on:  that 
God  and  a  man's  own  conscience 
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judge  his  every  completed  act; 
that  at  death  his  judgment  is  over 
and  the  verdict  in.** 

'*Do  you  not  believe  in  future, 
eternal  punishment?'* 

**I  believe  in  both  present  and 
future  punishment." 

•'Do  you  believe  in  a  literal  hell?" 

"I  believe  what  the  Bible 
teaches." 

**What  do  you  believe  as  touch- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  dead?" 

•'I  believe  that  when  a  man  dies 
he  is  clothed  with  his  spiritual 
body;  and  this  is  his  resurrection. " 

'Do  you  believe  in  a  perfected 
holiness?" 

"I  do  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion." 

'*Do  you  believe  that  at  death  a 
man  is  as  holy  as  he  ever  will  be?" 

"I  do  not.  I  believe  that  as  eter- 
nity ages,  every  function  of  a  man 
approximates  more  and  more  to 
perfection ;  that  there  is  no  stopping 
until  man  is  as  perfect  as  God  is; 
and  as  that  is  impossible  therefore 
there  is  an  eternal  progress.'* 

This  was  the  last  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.  The  more  posi- 
tive and  "sound"  brethren  declared 
such  answers  to  be  rank  heresy, 
entirely  unfit  to  be  listened  to,  and 
moved  the  exclusion  of  the  public. 
The  examination  had  now  lasted 
more  than  six  hours,  most  of  it 
under  a  repressed  excitement  that 
was  painful.  All  but  the  Council 
withdreRT,  leaving  them  to  fight  the 
battle  out  with  each  other  and  the 
candidate. 

The  people  could  not  go  home. 
The  men  gathered  in  knots  on  the 
street*  while  the  women  stopped  at 
the  nearest  house  to  talk  the  matter 
over.  And,  strange  to  say,  many  of 
them  knew  a  more  practical  the- 
ology than  most  of  the  parsons. 
The  lawyer  and  doctor  and  school- 
master went  over  the  points  with 
becoming  gravity.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  people  wore  stirred  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement, 
which  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole 


village.  The  general  sentiment  was 
of  indignation  at  the  treatment 
their  friend  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council.  They 
knew  Mr.  Devotion  to  be  a  good 
man.  He  had  been  with  them  on 
trial  for  some  time  and  had  com- 
pletely won  all  hearts.  And  when 
any  one  does  manage  to  get  through 
the  cold  crust  of  a  New  England 
heart  he  is  sure  to  find  just  the 
warmest  and  most  loving  and  most 
loyal  soul. 

The  Council  had  a  stormy  time. 
It  was  a  polemic  field  day.  Dr. 
Gay  and  a  few  others,  more  judic- 
ious and  far-seeing  than  the  rest, 
tried  to  have  the  decision  deferred, 
in  the  hope  of  so  modifying  some 
of  the  questions  and  answers  as  to 
retain  and  ultimately  ordain  Mr. 
Devotion.  But  the  extremists  pre- 
vailed, as  usual.  There  was  no 
ordination  then  or  ever  in  the  ortho- 
dox church  for  him.  Through  all 
this  he  was  the  calmest  man  in  the 
Council  or  the  town.  He  did  not 
seem  to  feel  that  the  event  signified 
anything  to  him  personally.  His 
perception  of  duty  and  faith  in  his 
calling  so  mastered  him  that  he 
felt  sure  of  the  divine  approval  and 
help.  To  him  the  councils  were 
only  forms.  He  knew  he  was  bom 
to  preach,  and  though  excluded 
from  his  chosen  pulpit,  none  the  less 
in  no  perfunctory  sense  he  broke 
the  bread  of  life. 

Throughout  the  state  he  gathered 
around  him  the  choicest  spirits, 
men  whose  highest  aim  was  to  lift 
up  and  dignify  humanity.  And  in 
no  spirit  of  contention  but  with  the 
greatest  love  they  sowed  the  seeds 
that  have  shorn  the  orthodox  church 
of  most  of  its  influence  in  New  Eng- 
land, Moreover,  their  teachings 
have  so  modified  the  tenets  of  that 
church  that  even  Theodore  Parker 
could  not  say  to-day  that,  "They 
have  constructed  a  God  with  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  devil, 
and  worship  their  ideal  image  with  alt 
the  attributes  they  have  given  it." 
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SO  much  interest  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  my  article  en- 
titled "The  Nomenclature  of 
Connecticut  towns/'  in  The 
Connecticut  Magazine,  that  I  have 
given  considerable  time  to  the  study 
of  the  earliest  Connecticut  families 
and  their  names  and  compile  here- 
with a  list  of  all  persons  holding 
land  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  trans- 
lating each  name  to  its  simple 
meaning  when  fairly  deducible  from 
the  best  authorities.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  noteworthy 
points.  In  reading  the  list  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  names 
of  these  old  Connecticut  families 
are  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  English,  not 
only  of  the  seventeenth  century  but 
to-day.  As  typically  English  names, 
it  is  unusual  that  so  few  of  them 
were  duplicated  among  the  early 
settlers.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
family  names  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  English  towns  or  locali- 
ties and  perpetuate  the  original  seat 
of  the  family,  the  love  and  memory 
of  it,  and  not  the  name  of  a  clan  or 
tribe.  In  most  of  them  there  is  a 
strong  individuality  and  many  of 
them  bespeak  strength  of  char- 
acter. It  is  also  interesting  to  re- 
view the  Christian  names,  and  here 
I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  falsity  of  the  caricatures  which 
represent  the  Puritans  as  using  only 


queer  Old    Testament    or  canting 
religious  Christian  names. 

Adams,  Jeremy.    This  means  son  of  Adam. 

The  name  Adams  is  Hebrew  and  means 

man. 
Allen,   Matthew.      An  authority  considers 

this    a   corraption  of    Hilarie,    meaning 

cheerful.     I  am  decided  that  it  is  Breton. 

meaning  harmony. 

Andrews,  Francis.  This  name  is  from  the 
Norman,  but  originally  from  the  Greek, 
and  designates  manliness. 

Am-old,  John.  This  is  taken  from  the 
Teutons  and  signifies  eagle  power. 

Bacon,  Andrew,  an  old  English  nickname 
which  I  have  no  doubt  originated  from 
the  word  pig. 

Barden,  Nathaniel;  Barnard,   John.      The 

latter  is  from  the  Teuton ;  meaning  bear 

nature. 
Barnes,  Thomas.    Old  English,  meaning  at 

the  barn.     It  is  sometimes  corrupted  from 

Barner  (d)  s. 
Bartlett,  Robert    This  name  is  from  the 

Norman,  meaning  little  Bartholomew. 

Baysee,  John;  Biddell,  John.  The  lattM'  is 
from  the  Old  English,  meaning  a  beadle. 

Birch-wood,  Thomas.    This  name  is  from 

the  Old  English,  meaning  at  the  birch 

grove. 
Bliss.    Thomas.    Senior   and   junior;    this 

name  explains  itself,  like  the  name  Joy 

and  Merriman. 

Bloom  field,  William.  This  name  is  from 
the  Norman  and  is  a  place  name  like 
Blundeville. 

Brunson,  John.  Old  English,  son  of  Brown. 

Bull,  Thomas.  Old  English  nickname, 
meaning  a  bull. 

Burr,  Benjamin;  Bunco,  Thomas.  The 
latter  is  from  the  Norman,  meaning  bon, 
good ;  or  for  Bense,  namely  BenneL  (Bene- 
aict,  blessed). 
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Butler,  Richard  and  William.    1 

is  from  the  Normao,  meaniog'  a 
Chapling,  Clement.     Is  from   the 

meaning  chaplain. 
Chester,    Mrs.    Dorothe.      From 

Bnglaod.    onginally  a    Romai 

camp,  castrum. 
Clark.  Nicholas:  and  Clarke.  John 

spelled  Clark  and  Clarke) ;  is  01 

meaning  clergyman  or  learned 
Church,  Richard,    Mnaning  orig 

living  nearest  a  church. 
Cole,    James.     Meaning    a   shoi 

Nicholas. 
Coruwell,  (William).    From  Com 

Cullet.  John.    Prom  Colet.  a  < 

of  Nicholas. 
Crow,  JoliD.     Derived  prohahly  fi 

name    from    the   bird,    like    ] 

Sparrow. 
Disbrow,  Nicholas.     The  second ; 

it  to  be  a  place  name,  ending 

in  borough. 
Day,    Robert.      Meaning  the   01 

dale  or  a  dairy  hand,   though 

Ely,  Nathaniel.  This  name  is 
Norman  Elie  (Elijah  or  Elias). 

Elmer,  Edward.  This  name  ii 
Norman,  meaning  Aylmer. 

Eason,  Joseph,     (for  Easton),  mt 

Ensine.  James.  From  Ensign,  a  ci 

Field.  Zach.    A  place-name  of  re 

Goodman.  Richard.    Meaning  s 

little  lower  rank  than  Mr.,  whii 

lightly  given  in  the  older  days, 

ted  a  person  of  some  iraportanc 

Ooodwin,  (e)  William  and  Ozias. 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  good  friend. 

Gennings,  John.     Meaning  a  chil 

Garrad,    Daniel.     This   name   le 

Teutons,    for    Gerrard,     mean 

Gibbons,  William.  A  variation 
Gislebert.  from  the  Teutons 
bright  pledgee. 

Grant,  Seth.    Norman,  variation 

Graves.  George.    From  Old  Eng 

Gridley,  Thomas.  Taten  from 
lish  meaning  grass  or  herb  pas 

Hayes.  John.  This  name  is  t 
Norman  de  la  Haya.  of  the  hec 

Hart,  Stephen.  Taken  from  01 
meaning  hart,  a  kind  of  deer. 

Heaton,  William.  Thisnameint< 
with  Baton,  bein^  Old  Englist 
probably  water  village. 
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Pratt,  John  and  William.  Prom  the  Old 
English,  meaning  shrewd  man;  or  from 
Norman  ••Perrot."  little  Peter. 

Purchas,  John.  Norman  pursuivant,  mean- 
ing courier. 

Rusco,  William.  Taken  from  the  Norman, 
meaning  rescue. 

Richards,  Nathaniel  /and  the  widow).  This 
name  is  from  the  Teutons,  meaning  rich 
or  liberal  nature. 

Risley,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning,  I 
think,  clearing  in  young  timber. 

Root,  Thomas.    Old  English,  meaning  root. 

Scott,  Thomas.  This  is  from  the  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  Scotchman. 

Seamor,  Richard,  (later  Seymour).  Prom 
the  Norman,  and  is  a  place-name,  St 
Maur. 

Selden,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning 
hall  valley. 

Skinner,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
dealer  in  skins. 

Smith.  Arthur  and  Giles.  Old  English, 
meaning  worker  in  metal. 

Spencer,  Thomas  and  William.  This  name 
is  from  the  Norman,  meaning  dispenser, 
house  steward. 

Standley.  Timothy  and  Thomas.  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  stony  field. 

Stanton,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning 
stony  village. 

Stebbins,  Edward.  Prom  the  Norman, 
Stephen,  or  the  Greek,  Stephanos,  mean- 
ing a  crown.    It  may  also  be  a  place-name. 

Steele.  George.  Old  English,  meaning 
steel  or  dealer  in  steel. 

Stockin,  George.  Old  English,  meaning 
stock,  body  of  a  tree. 

Stone,  John.  This  name  is  from  Old  Eng* 
lish,  meaning  stone. 

Taylcoatt.  (Talcott).  Old  English,  mean- 
ing tall  cottage. 

Upson,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning 
Hopson,  son  of  Robert. 

Wade,  Robert  Old  English,  meaning  a 
place  at  the  ford. 

Wakeley,  James.  Old  English,  meaning 
field  of  watching. 

Wadsworth,    William.      Meaning     Wade's 

farm. 
Ward,  Nathaniel.    This  name  is  from  the 

Old  English,  meaning  a  guard. 

Watts,  Richard.  From  the  English-Nor- 
man, son  of  Walter,  or  else  Teutonic, 
ruler  of  the  army. 

Wakeman,  Samuel.  Old  English,  meaning 
watchman. 

Webster,  John.  This  is  from  the  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  a  weaver. 

Welles.  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  wells,  or  of  Wales. 


Warner,  John  and  Andrew.  Norman,  mean- 
ing keeper  of  a  warren  (park  for  small 
game). 

Webb,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning 
weaver. 

Westley,  William.  Old  English,  meaning 
west  field. 

Westwood,  William.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing west  forest. 

White,  John.    Old  English,  meaning  blonde 

man. 
Whytynge,  William,  (Whiting).     Old  Eng- 

lishi  meaning  son  of  White. 

Willcock.  John,  (Wilcox).  Old  English, 
meaning  little  William. 

Witterton,  Gregory.  Old  English,  meaning 
village  of  the  Witters. 

Woodford,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning 
wooded  ford. 

Willes,  (]reorge.  Old  English,  son  of  William. 

The  above  record  includes  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  land  own- 
ers, representing  over  one  hundred 
family  names  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Hartford. 

In  the  historic  town  of  Windsor,  I 
find  on  the  town  records  of  1640  these 
typical  surnames  which  throw  still 
greater  light  on  this  study  of  nomen- 
clature : 

Allen,  Matthew,  of  Hartford,  Barber, 
Thomas.  The  latter  name  is  from  the 
Norman,  meaning  barber. 

Bas-comb,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning 
valley. 

Bissell,  John ;  Buckland,  Thomas.  The  latter 
is  Old  English,  meaning  book  or  registered 
land  (or  deer  glade). 

Clark,  Daniel.    This  name  is  Old  English, 

meaning  learned  man. 
Ccok,  Aaron.     Old  English,  meaning  cook. 

Dibble,  Thomas.  Prom  the  Norman  Theo> 
bald,  meaning  people's  prince. 

Denslow,  Nicholas.  Old  English,  meaning 
dean's  or  the  dean's  hill. 

Dewey,  Thomas.  This  name  is  from  Welsh, 
meaning  David,  Hebrew,  beloved. 

Egles-ton,  Bigot.  Norse-English,  meaning 
village  of  Egil. 

Piler,  Walter.  Old  English,  meaning  file- 
maker. 

Pord,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  ford. 

Gillet,  Nathan.  Norman,  meaning  son  of 
William. 

Gaylord,  William.  Norman,  meaning  gay 
man. 

Grant,  Matthew,  (ancestor  of  U.  S.)  Nor- 
man, meaning  great. 
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Hayden,  William.  Old  English,  meaning 
miy  hill  (or  hay  valley). 

Hill,  William.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  hilL 

Hillyer,  John.  Old  English,  meaning  roof 
maker. 

Holcomb,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning 
wooded  valley. 

Hosford,  William.  Old  English,  meaning 
horse  ford. 

Hnrlburt,  William.  Old  English,  meaning 
hurl-bat,  champion  at  hurling. 

Lioomis,  John  and  Joseph.  Old  English, 
place-name  Lomas. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  Esq.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing the  people's  hill. 

Marshall,  James.  Norman,  meaning 
marshal  farrien 

Mason,  Captain  John.  Norman,  meaning 
stone  mason. 

Moore,  Dea.  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
at  the  moor. 

Newberry.   Old  English  meaning  new  town. 

Oldage,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning 
Holditch,  hollow  ditch. 

Palmer,  Nicholas.  This  name  is  from  the 
Norman,  meaning  pilgrim  bearing  palm 
from  the  Holy  land. 

Parkman,  Elias.  Old  English,  meaning 
park  keeper. 

Phelps,  Greorge,  Samuel  and  William ;  and 
Phillips,  George,  meaning  son  of  Philip. 

Pinney,  Humphrey.  Old  English,  probably 
from  Welsh  pen,  a  peak. 

Pomeroy,  Eltwed.    Norman,  meaning  apple 

orchard. 
Porter  John.      Norman,  meaning  door  or 

gate  keeper  or  carrier. 

Randall,  Abraham.  Norman  for  Randolph , 
counsel  wolf. 

Rossler,  Bray;  Stiles,  Henry.  Latter  name 
Old  English,  meaning  at  the  stile. 

Stoughton,  Thomas.  Old  English,  a  place- 
name,  stock  or  stump  town. 

Sheldon,  Isaac.    Old  English,  meaning  shell 

hiU. 
Strong,   Return.      Old  English,    meaning 

strong  man. 

Terry,  Stephen.  Norman,  meaning  people's 
ruler  (Theodoric). 

Taylor,  John.    Norman,  meaning  a  tailor. 

Tilton.  Peter.  Old  English. 

Tudor,  Owen.  This  name  is  from  Welsh 
for  Theodore,  or  the  Greek  God's  gift 

Thornton,  Thomas.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing thorny  village. 

Vore,  Richard ;  Watson,  Robert.  Latter  name 
Old  English,  meaning  son  of  Walter. 

Williams,  Roger.  This  name  is  from  Anglo- 
Welsh,  meaning  son  of  William. 


Whitfield,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
white  field. 

Wolcott,  Henry.  Old  English,  meaning 
cottage  at  or  with  a  wall. 

Eno,  James.  (1646);  French  Huguenot, 
Enault,  Henault,  meaning  forest  on  the 
Hain  river. 

Another  of  the  ancient  towns  is 
Wethersfield,  the  earliest  English 
settlement  in  Connecticut  colony, 
which  received  settlers  from  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  in  1634.  From 
its  records  I  find  these  names : 

William  Barsham  (Bassum).  John  Clark, 
Sergeant  John  Strickland,  Anc(rew  Wood, 
William  Swayne,  with  Robert  Abbott, 
Roger  Betts,  Robert  Sealey  and  Rev.  John 
Sherman,  who  settled  elsewhere  later. 

Chester,  Leonard,  Esq.  Pinch,  Abraham. 
Latter  name  Old  English,  meaning  finch. 

Robert  and  Daniel  Rose,  (of  Rose,  or  of 
the  rose)  of  1634  remained  in  the  settlement 
and  on  the  records  from  1635  to  1645  appear 
the  family  names: 

Adams,  Thomas ;  Bates,  Robert.  The  lat- 
ter name  is  old  English,  meaning  son  of 
Bartholomew. 

Belden,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning 
bell  valley. 

Bell,  Francis.  Norman,  meaning  the  beauti- 
ful. 

Boardman,  Samuel.  Old  English,  meaning 
cottager. 

Bradfield,  James  Bosey-Leslie  (Broadfield). 

The  latter  from  Old  English,  meaning 

broad  field. 
Brundish,  John.    Old  English. 

Burrows,  Robert,  ^Burroughs).  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  of  tne  borough. 

Benjamin,  Caleb.  Hebrew,  meaning  son  of 
the  right  hand,  coming  through  Norman. 

Cattell,  or  Catlin,  John.  Old  English, 
meaning  Kettell  or  son  of  Catherine. 

Carrington,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
Carr's  town. 

Chaplin,  Clement.  Norman,  meaning  chap- 
lain. 

Chappell,  George.  Norman,  meaning  of 
the  chapel. 

Churchill,  Josiah.  Old  English,  meaning 
church  hill  or  Norman  Council. 

Cole,  James,  2d;  Coleman,  Thomas.  The 
latter  name  is  Old  English,  meaning  coal 
man ;  or  possibly  Columbanus. 

Clark,  Samuel;  Coe,  Robert;  Comstock, 
William.  The  last  named  is  Old  English, 
meaning  valley  town. 

Cross  William.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  cross. 
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Curtis,  John  and  Thomas.  Norman,  mean- 
ing coorteons. 

Deming,  John;  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  and 
John.  Old  English,  meaning  son  of 
Dickin,  Richard. 

Denton,  Rev.  Richard.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing valley  town. 

Dix,  Leonard.  Old  English,  meaning  son 
of  Richard. 

Doety,  Daniel ;  Edwards,  John  and  Thomas. 
Old  English,  meaning  son  of  Edward. 

Elsen,  Abraham  and  John.  Old  English, 
meaning  Elias'  son. 

Evans,  John,  Grent.    Welsh,  meaning  John. 

Fletcher,  John.  Norman,  meaning  arrow 
maker. 

Ferris,  Jeffrey.  Norman,  meaning  Frederic 
or  English  ferry. 

Gardner,  Samuel.  Old  English,  meaning 
gardener. 

Gibbs,  John  and  Gregory.  Old  English, 
meanmg  son  of  Gilbert. 

Graves,  Isaac,  John  and  Nathaniel ;  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Richard.  Latter  is  Old  English, 
meaning  one  having  sleeve  braided  with 
gold. 

Goodrich,  John  and  William.  Old  English, 
meaning  good  ruler. 

Hals,  SamueL  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  hall. 

Hollister,  St  John.  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning 
heolster,  dark  place,  cave. 

Hoyt,  Walter.  Norman, meaning  little  Hugh. 

Hubbard,  George  and  Samuel;  Hurlbut, 
Thomas;  Ireland,  Samuel.  Latter  is  Old 
English,  meaning  of  Ireland. 

Jagger,  Jeremy,  (or  Gager).  Old  English, 
meaning  teamster. 

Jessup,  John.    Norman,  meaning  Joseph. 

Jordan.  Norman,  meaning  from  river  Jor- 
dan. 

Jennings,  Joshua;  Jones,  Lewis.  Latter  is 
Welsh,  meaning  Johns. 

Kilboume,  John  and  Thomas.  Old  English, 
meaning  keel  or  boat  brook. 

Latimer,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
Latimer  or  Latin  scholar. 

Law,  Richard.    Old  English,  meaning  hill. 

Lilley,  John.    Old  English,  meaning  lily. 

Langdon,  Andrew.  Old  English,  meaning 
long  hill. 

Livermore,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
rush  lake  (mere). 

Miller,  Joh n .   Old  English,  meaning  a  miller. 

Miles,  Richard,  or  Mills.  Old  English, 
meaning  at  the  mill. 

Mitchell,  Matthew.  Norman,  from  Hebrew 
Michael,  **who  is  like  God";  Mason, 
Edward;  Morecock.  Nicholas.  Old  Engr 
lish,  meaning  little  Maurice. 


MorehoQse,  Thomas.  This  name  is  taken 
from  Old  English,  meaning  house  on  the 
moor. 

Nonth-end,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
at  the  north  end  of  a  street  or  village. 

Norton,  Francis.  Old  English,  meaning 
north  village. 

Nott,  Sergeant  John;  Parks,  Robert  and 
Thomas.  Latter  is  taken  &om  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  at  the  Park. 

Palmer,  Henry;  Pierce,  (?)  Edward  and 
John;  Prudden,  Rev.  Richard.  Latt^is 
Norman,  meaning  Prudhomme,  shrewd 
man. 

Richard,  Roger.  Welsh,  meaning  ap- 
Richard,  son  of  Richard. 

Rawlins,  (Rollins),  Jasper.  Norman,  mean- 
ing son  of  Ralph. 

Richells,  Sigesmund.  From  the  Norman, 
meaning  from  Richard. 

Raynor,  Thurston.  Norman,  meaning 
judgment  power. 

Reynolds.  John  and  Robert  Norman, 
meaning  judgment  power. 

Sherman,  Edmund.  Old  English,  meaning 
cloth  shearer. 

Robbins,  John,  Gent  Old  English,  mean- 
ing son  of  Robert. 

Rogers,  William.  Norman,  meaning  famous 
with  the  spear. 

Root,  John;  Saddler,  John.  The  latter 
name  is  Old  English,  meaning  saddle 
maker. 

Scott,  Edward ;  Seaman,  John.  The  latter 
is  Old  English,  meaning  sailor. 

St.  John,  (Sension),  Matthias;  Sherwood, 
Thomas.  Latter  is  Old  English,  meaning 
shire  forest. 

Smith,  Samuel  and  Rev.  Henry ;  Stoddard. 
John.  Latter  is  Old  English,  meaning 
Stud-herd,  keeper  of  horses. 

Taintor,  Charles.   Norman,  meaning  a  dyer. 

Talcott,  Captain  Samuel;  Taylor,  William; 
Tinker,  Captain  John.  The  latter  is  Old 
English,  meaning  a  tinker. 

Tracy,  Lt.  Thomas.  Norman,  and  is  a  place- 
name. 

Thomson,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
Thomas'  son. 

Topping,  (Tappan),  Captain  Thomas.     Old 

English,  meaning  Turpin. 
Treat.   Richard;    Ufford,  Thomas.       The 

latter  is  Old  English,  meaning  Offa'sford. 

Vere,  Edward.  Norman,  meaning  from 
Vere  in  La  Manche. 

Ward,  John;  Wade,  Jonas;  Waterhouse, 
Jacob.    Latter  is  Old  English. 

Westall,  (WastoU),  John.  Old  English, 
meaning  west  hall. 

Wescott,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning 
west  cottage. 
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Wbitmore.  Thomas.    Old  English,  meaning 

white  moor. 
Whitwajr.  Thomas.    Old  English,  meaning 

white  road. 
Welles,    Ensign    Hugh;    Weeks,    Thomas 

Wickfior.     Latter  meaning  at  the  wyke 

or  dwelling. 
Williams,  Matthew. 
Wolcatt,  George;Waod,  Edward  and  Jonas. 

Latter  is  Old  English,  meaning  of  the 

Wright.  Thomas.     Old  English,  meaning 

skilled  workman. 
Yates,  Thomas.    Old  English,  meaning  at 

the  gate. 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony  I  find 
the  following  list  of  Planters  in  1643: 

Allen,  Rt^er;  Andrews,  William;  Atkinson, 
Lruke.  Latter  is  Old  English,  meaning 
son  of  Arthur. 

Atwaier,  David  and  Joshna.  Old  English, 
meaniDg  at  the  water. 

Axtell.  Nathaniel.    Prom  Norse  "Asel?" 

Baldwin.  Widow.      Norman,  meaning  bold 

Bayley,  Samuel.    Norman,  meaning  bailiff. 

Beach,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  beach  tree. 

Banister,  Edward.  Norman,  meaning  cross- 
bowman. 

Beckley,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning 
brook  field. 

Bell,    Abraham, 
beautiful. 

Ben  ham,    John. 
Ben  net  village. 

Boy  kin,    Jarvia. 
Baldwin's  son. 


Norman,    meaning    the 
Old    English,    meaning 


Old    English,     meaning 


Brewster,  Francis.    Old  English,  meaning 

Brockett,  John.  Old  English,  meaning 
young  deer. 

Browne,  Peter.      Norman,  moaning  brown. 

Browning,  Henry.  Old  English,  meaning 
son  of  Brown. 

Buckingham,  Thomas.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing village  of  the  Buck  family. 

Budd,  John.     Old  English  for  Baldwin. 

CafSnch.  or  Coffins,  John.  Old  English, 
meaning  chaffinch,  OT  Norman  "Carwin," 
bald  man. 

Chittenden,  William.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing valley. 

Constable,  Mrs.  Norman,  meaning  con- 
stable. 

Charles,  John.  Norman -Teuton,  meaning 
earl,  a  men,  male. 


Chapman,    John.    Old 

retail  merchant. 
Cheevers,     Ezekiel ;     < 

Latter  is  Old  Englis 

hall. 
Clark.    James   and  Jo 

Latter  is  Norman,  m< 
Crane,  Jasper.    Old  En; 

(bird). 
Davenport,  Joho.    Old 

port  in  Cheshire, 
Dearner,  Mr. ;  Desboroi 

Jeremiah.     The    latti 

meaning  son  of  Richs 
Eaton,  Samnel  and  The< 

Elsey,  Nicholas;  Eld: 

Old  English,  meaning 

sel. 
Evance,  John.    Welsh, 
Perm.   Benjamin.    Old 

at  the  fen. 
Fowle,  or  Fowler,  Will 

meaning  fowl  or  fowl 
Ford,  Timothy,    Old  I 

the  ford. 
Pngill,   Thomas.    Old 

Goodyear,  Stephen.     N 

hir. 
Gilbert,  Matthew.     Froi 

ing  Wight  pledge. 

Greene,  Widow.    Old  \ 

the  green. 
Gregson,  Thomas.    Ok 

son  of  Gregory  (Greel 
Hall,  Francis  and  Rict 

meaning  at  the  halL 
Halbige,  or   Holbride, 

lish,  meaning  hall  bd 
Hill,  Robert,     Old  Eng 

hill. 
Hickock.  Matthias.    01 

son  of  Richard. 
Higinson,(Mrs.)    Old  E 

of  Richard. 
Hawkins,  William.     Ol 

son  of  Hal.,  namely,  '. 
Hurskins,  William.    O 

from  Hodgkins,  meat 
Ives,  William.    From 

or-Ive." 
James,  Thomas.     Norn 

Jacob,  a  supplanter. 
Jeanes,  William.     Nora 
Jeffrey,  Thomas.     Nort 

frey.  or  Teuton,  God'i 
Johnson.  John.    Old  Ei 

of  John. 
Kimberly,  Thomas.    A: 
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Kitchell.  Robert;  Lamberton.  George.  Lat- 
ter is  Old  English,  from  Lambert's  village. 

Ling,  Benjamin.    Old  English,  meaning  at 

the  heath. 
Leete,    William.    Esq.,    meaning    son   of 

Lettice. 
Livermore,  John,    meaning  moor. 

Low,  Andrew.    Old  English,  meaning  ahill. 
Lncas,  William,     meaning  son  of  Luke. 

Mansfield,  Mr.  Old  English,  meaning 
Mann's  field. 

Marshall.  William.  Norman,  meaning  far- 
rier marshal. 

Mayers,  Mr.    Norman,  meaning  mayor. 

Miles,  Richard.    Norman,  meaning  soldier. 

Mosse,  John.  Old  English,  meaning  at  the 
moss. 

Mouithrop,  Matthew.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing mill  village. 

Melbon,  Richard.  Old  English,  mill-bum  (?) 
or  mill  brook. 

Nash,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  ash  tree. 

Newman,  Francis  and  Robert.  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  new  resident. 

Os-bome,  Richard  and  Thomas.  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  divine  bear. 

Patteson,  Edward.  Old  English,  meaning 
Patrick's  son. 

Pearce,  Mark.  Old  English,  meaning  son 
of  Peter. 

Paule,  Daniel.  From  the  Norman  Lat 
Paulus,  meaning  little. 

Perry,  Richard.  Old  English,  meaning  at 
the  pear  tree. 

Peck,  William ;  Piatt,  Richard.  The  latter 
name  is  Old  English,  meaning  at  the  plot 
of  ground. 

Powell,  Thomas.  Welsh,  meaning  ap-Hoel, 
son  of  Hoel,  lordly,  sometimes  corruption 
of  Paul  (?) 

Potter,  John  William  and  Widow.  Old 
English,  meaning  a  potter. 

Preston,  William.  Old  English,  meaning 
priest  village. 

Preden,  (Pruden),  James  and  Peter;  Reeder, 
John.  Latter  is  Old  English,  meaning 
reader. 

Ro(w)e.  English,  meaning  at  the  row  of 
houses. 

Rutherford,  (Rudderford),  Henry.  Old 
English,  meaning  cattle  ford. 

Russell,  James.  Norman,  meaning  little 
Roux  (Rouse)  or  reddish  man. 

Seeley,  Robert.  Old  English,  meaning 
simple  man. 

Sherman,  Widow.  Old  English,  meaning 
cloth  shearer. 

Smyth,  Georze ;  Stonell,  Henry.  The  latter 
name  is  Old  English,  meaning  stonehill 
or  hall. 


Tapp.  Edmund.    Old  English. 

Tench,  Edward.    Old  English,  meaning  fish. 

Thompson,  Arthur.  Old  English,  meaning 
Thomas'  son. 

Thorpe.  William.  From  Old  English  village. 

Tuttle,  William.  Old  English,  meaning 
tote-hill  or  watch  hill. 

Trowbridge.  Thomas.  Old  English,  mean- 
ing trough  bridge. 

Turner,  Captain  Nathaniel.  Old  English, 
meaning  wood  turner. 

Welch,  Thomas.  Old  English,  meaning  a 
Welshman. 

Ward,  George  and  Lawrence;  Wiggles- 
worth.  Latter  is  Old  English,  meaning 
farm. 

Wilks,  William.  Old  English,  meaning  son 
of  William. 

Whitfield,  Henry.  Old  English,  meaning 
white  field. 

Whitman,  Zach.  Old  English,  meaning 
white  man. 

Whitehead,  Samuel.  Old  English,  meaning 
••towhead." 

Wheeler,  Moses.  Old  English,  meaning 
wheelwright. 

Williams,  Widow ;  Whitnell,  Teremiah.  The 
latter  name  is  Old  English,  meaning 
White-town-hall  or  hill. 

Yale,  David  and  Thomas.    Welsh. 

In  the  records  of  Saybrook's 
earliest  settlers  are : 

Penwick,  Colonel  George.  Old  English, 
meaning  fen  village. 

Gardiner,  George.  Old  English,  meaning 
a  gardener. 

Mason,  John;  Leffingwell,  Thomas.  The 
last  name  is  Old  English,  meaning  Leof 's 
or  desirable  well. 

Backus,  Thomas  Tracy.    The  last  name  is 

Old  English,  meaning  bake-house, 

Huntington,  Baldwin.  The  last  name  is 
Old  English,  meaning  village  of  the  hunts. 

Dudley,  Hyde.  The  last  name  is  Old  Eng- 
lish, meaning  Dodd's  or  people's  field. 

Wbittlesy,  Old  English,  meaning  Whittle's 
Island. 

Rev.  Thomas  Peters  was  the  first  pastor. 
The  later  settlers  were  mainly  from  Hart- 
ford and  Windsor. 

These  lists  may  serve  to  give  at  least 
a  general  idea  of  the  nomenclature 
of  early  Connecticut  families,  many 
descendants  of  whom  are  still  honor- 
ing their  surnames  today  as  distin- 
guished men  and  women  in  the 
world's  work. 
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112.  (a)  RooL  Joseph  Root  of  Wood- 
bury, in  which  place  he  was 
born  1698,  and  lived  there  till 
her    death    in     1761,    married 

Susanna ,    whose    maiden 

name  is  desired.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  Woodbury 
and  Stratford  disclose  a  Susanna 
Titherton,  born  1700,  who 
could  have  been  his  wife. 
Names  of  children  new  in  Root 
family,  born  10  them,  were 
Gideon,  Olive,  Mabel,  Justus, 
which  may  afford  a  clue. 

(b)  RooU  John  Root  of  Wood- 
bury, where  he  died  17^3,  had 
wife  named  Dorcas,  and  her 
parentage  is  desired.  It  is 
found  that  a  Robert  Rose  of 
same  town  had  a  daughter 
Dorcas,  of  contemporary  age, 
who  is  not  named  in  division  of 
property  by  her  father. 

(c)  Huthwit.  Who  were  the  par- 
ents of  Judith ,  wife  of  John 

Huthwit  of  Woodbury?  She 
died  in  1704  and  presumably 
was  born  about  1670. 

(d)  Terrill.  Who  were  the  par- 
ents  of  Sarah  -: — ,  wife  of 
Roger  Terrill  of  Woodbury. 
She  died  in  1728  and  from  dates 
of  births  of  children  should 
place  her  birth  about  1660. 


(e)  Burr.     Who  were  the  parents 

of  Deborah ,  wife  of  Colonel 

John  Burr  of  Fairfield?  She 
must  have  been  born  about  1675. 

(f)  HulL  Who  were  the  parents 
of  Rebecca  Hull,  wife  of 
Thomas  Nash  of  Fairfield?  He 
was  bom  1708  and  married  in 
1731.     She  died  1791. 

(g)  Nash.     Who  were  the  parents 

of  Sarah ,  wife  of  Captain 

Thomas  Nash  of  Fairfield?  He 
was  born  in  1680  and  married 
about  1705.     She  died  1760. 

C.  E.  B. 
113.  (a)  Bushmll — Pratt — Com. 

I  enclose  copy  of  an  old  docu- 
ment in  my  possession  which 
may  help  to  answer  Query  100  b. 

**The  marriage  and  children 
of  Ephraim  Bushnell  and  Mary 
Long  (Lay?) 

''Ephraim  Bushnell  and  Mary 
Long  were  married  each  to 
other  the  9th  of  November, 
1697.  Their  daughter  Mary 
Bushnell  was  bom  the  8th  Day 
of  November,  1699. 

••Their  daughter  Martha 
Bushnell  was  bom  ye  a 7th  day 
of  September,  1702. 

••Their  son  Ephraim  Bushnell 
was  born  ye  27th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1702. 


\h 
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**  Their  daughter  Sarah  Bush- 
nell  was  born  ye  2ist  Day  of 
April,  1704. 

**  Their  son  Jedidiah  Bushnell 
was  born  ye  5  th  day  of  March, 

1705-6- 
**The  above  was  taken  from 

the  town  Records  of  Say  brook  in 

Conn.  Lib.  2,  Page  2d,  and  is  a 

true  copy  examined  and  attested. 

*'Sam'l  Tully,  Town  Clerk." 

Also: 

•'Wm.  Bushnell*  (Wm.^ 
Francis^)  m.  ist  wife  Rebecca, 
who  died  May  14,  1703;  m.  2nd 
June  9,  1705,  Widow  Sarah 
Bull.     Children  by  ist  wife. 

"Ephraim  b.  Feb.  14,  1675-6 
of  Saybrook,  m.  ist  Nov.  9, 
1697,  Mary  Lay  or  Long;  m. 
2d   Oct.  16,  17x2,    Sarah  Hill." 

Children  by  first  wife  were  the 
same  as  given  in  the  previous 
copy  and  it  would  seem  that  if 
the  above  Bphraim  had  a  son 
James,  Sarah  Hill  must  have 
been  his  mother,  as  the  name 
and  date  of  birth  is  not  given 
with  the  list  of  other  children. 

(b)  What  was  the  date  when 
Sam'l  Tully  was  Town  Clerk? 

Mary  Bushnell,  granddaugh- 
ter   of     Ephraim     and     Mary 

(Long)     married    Pratt. 

They  had  children:  Charity, 
Edward,  Jeremiah,Temperance 
and  Hannah.  Can  any  one 
give  me  his  given  name? 

The  question  asked  by  J.C,  is 
not  answered  in  the  Cone  gen- 
ealogy by  William  Whitney 
Cone,  and  correspondence  with 
him  has  failed  to  elicit  the  de- 
sired information. 

(c)  John  Pratt,  Jr,  (John*  Lieut. 
Wm.i),  married  Hannah  Wil- 
liams November  20,  1697.  They 
lived  in  the  part  of  Saybrook 
called  Pautaupaug.  I  would 
like  the  ancestors  of  Hannah 
Williams. 

'^Asa  Pratt*  (Lieut.  John*, 
John,  Jr.8,  John*.  Lieut. Wm.i) 
married  Abigail  Denison  Octo- 


ber 7,  1759.     Can  any  one  give 
me  her  ancestors?     F.  M.  C. 

114  (a)  Pond.  Was  Lieutenant  Sam- 
uel Pond*s  fifth  child,  Lois, 
baptized  1690,  Branford,  the 
Lois  Pond  who  married,  June 
24,  1730,  Joseph  Lee  of  Guil- 
ford, born  August  26,  1690 

(b)  Bennett.  Wanted,  the  parent- 
age of  Abigal  Bennett,  married 
December  11,  1695,  James  Bish- 
op of  New  Haven. 

(c)  Clinton.  Wanted,  parentage 
of  Elizabeth  Clinton,  who  mar- 
ried, June  20,  1725,  James 
Bishop,  son  of  the  above. 

(d)  Tuttle.  Wanted,  the  parent- 
age of  Phebe  Tuttle,  born  1731, 
North  Haven,  who  married 
Amos  Bishop  prior  to  1758. 

(e)  Hayes.  Wanted,  the  maiden 
name  of  Hannah,  who  married 
George  Hayes,  bom  1727,  Sims- 
bury,  and  who  had  children, 
Seth,  Eli,  George,  Plinn,  Han- 
nah and  possibly  others. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  K. 

115.  Clarke. 

**In  Memory  of  (Elder.  (?) 

George  Clarke  He  Died 

August  21.  A.D.  1762 

Aged.  82  years. 

Blessed  are  ye  Dead 

That  Die  in  ye  Lord'* 

The  above  is  from  an  old 
tombstone  in  the  North  West 
Cemetery,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 
Is  this  George  Clark,  who  died 
August  21,  1762,  the  son  or 
grandson  of  George  and  Deb- 
orah (Gold)  Clark?  Wanted, 
his  wife's  name  and  date  of 
marriage. 

116.  Wheelock.  Wanted,  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Eleazcr  Whee- 
lock,  bom  1759;  married,  first, 
Tryphena  Youngr  of  Lisbon 
Conn. ;  second.  Thankful  Pen- 
nock,  died  December  7,  181 1, 
Boat  Run,  Ohio.  Eleazer 
Wheelock  was  born  in  Connec- 
ticut, possibly  in  Lebanon. 

M.  F.  W. 
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117.  Seymour.  It  is  stated  in  the 
*'  New  History  of  Wethersfield, '  * 
by  Stiles,  that  Richard  Sey- 
mour,  Hartford,  1639,  came 
from  Chelmsford  in  Essex.  Is 
there  any  authority  for  the 
statement?  J.  T.  A. 

This  being  in  substance  iden- 
tical with  several  queries  re- 
ceived during  the  past  month,  it 
was  thought  best  to  interview 
Miss  Talcott,  whose  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  the  article 
in  question.  There  is  no  au- 
thority. Miss  Talcott  asserts, 
that  the  statement  was  not  in 
the  manuscript  she  sent  to  the 
compiler  and  was  inserted  after 
it  left  her  hands  without  her 
knowledge  or  consent. 

If  it  is  the  custom  to  thus 
alter  and  amend  the  contribu- 
tions of  distinguished  genealo- 
gists in  such  histories,  of  course 
the  reliability  of  the  whole 
work  is  seriously  affected,  and 
no  accurate  person  can  accept 
any  statement  without  the  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  the  com- 
piler whose  name  is  used  as 
authority. 

118.  Bailey,  John  Bailey.  Wanted, 
name  of  wife,  parents  and  an- 
cestors. He  was  a  constable  in 
Hartford  in  1656-7,  and  one 
of  the  twenty-eight  original 
purchasers  and  settlers  of  Had- 
dam,Conn.,  1662,         T.  O.  B. 

119.  Miller,  Wanted,  information 
concerning  Jonathan  Miller, 
bom  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1729,  died  Hartland, 
Conn.,  July  29,  1810;  lived  in 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Northing- 
ton  Parish  (now  Avon)  between 
1745  and  x8oo. 

Supposed  private  in  regiment 
of  light  infantry.  Major  Wyllys, 
Hartford;  Captain  Heart's  com- 
pany, Farmington. 

Drafted  from  First  Connecti- 
cut   Infantry  under  command 


of  General  Lafayette;  made 
private  in  the  First  Connecticut 
Line,  Colonel  Durkee,  Captain 
Heart;  pensioned  January  i, 
T781,  to  December  i,  1781. 

Also  concerning  his  father, 
Captain  Jonathan  Miller,  who 
moved  from  Northampton, 
Mass.,  to  Northington  Parish 
about  1745;  di®<i  Northington 
Parish  November  14,  1787. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  H. 

120.  (a)  Holt-Doolittle.  Abraham 
Doolittle,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Joanna  (Ailing)  Doolittle,  born 
February  12,  1649;  married, 
November  9, 1680,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Holt.  Who  was 
William  Holt?  Is  the  name  of 
his  wife  known? 
{)>)  Chidsey- Ailing,  Samuel  Ailing, 
son  of  Riger  and  Mary  (Nash) 
Ailing,  born  November  4,  1645; 
married  October  26,1683,  Sarah, 
daughterof  John  Chidsey.  Who 
was  John  Chidsey  and  what 
was-  the  name  of  his  wife, 
mother  of  Sarah? 

(c)  Coe^  John  Ailing,  baptized  Oc- 
tober 2,  1647  J  fi^st  Treasurer  of 
Yale  College;  married,  January 
16,  1672,  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Robert  Coe  of  Stratford.  Who 
were  Robert  and  his  wife? 

(d)  Sacket,  Who  were  the  par- 
ents of  Sarah  Sackett,  who  mar- 
ried Jonathan  Ailing,  born  Oc- 
tober 13,  1683? 

(e)  Edwards.  Was  Mary  Ed- 
wards,  who  married  in  Eng- 
land, 1636,  Francis  Brown,  of 
same  family  as  William  Ed- 
wards,  father  of  Richard,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Tuttle?  The 
second  husband  of  Ann,  wife  of 
Rev.  Richard  and  mother  of 
William  Edwards,  was  James 
Coles.  Could  he  have  been  an- 
cestor of  Joseph  Coles  of  Wal- 
lingford,  who  married  Abigail 
Royce  and  had  Abigail,  who 
married  Benjamin  Moss? 
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(f)  Graves.  Who  was  Deacon 
George  Graves  of  Hartford, 
whose  daughter,  Sarah,  married 
Jonathan  Deming;  and  is  the 
family  name  of  his  wife,  Sarah, 
known? 

(g)  Bunce.  Who  was  Thomas 
Bunce  of  Hartford  and  what 
place  did  he  fill  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town? 

(h)  Dickinson-Meekins,  What  are 
the  dates  of  Thomas  Dickinson 
of  Hartford  and  his  wife,  Me- 
hitable  Meekins? 

Watson-Smith,  Who  were 
John  Watson  of  Hartford  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  Smith? 

(i)  Kellogg-Terry.  I  should  also 
like  dates  of  birth  and  marriage 
of  Lieutenant  Joseph  Kellogg 
and  his  wife,  Abigail  Terry, 
and  their  parentage.     C.  1. 1. 

I  a  I.  (a)  Shepardsan-Church.  Jared 
Shepardson,  born  1763,  died  at 
Halifax,  Vt,  1809,  married 
Ruth  Church,  who  was  bom 
1770  and  died  at  Gerry,  N.  Y.,  in 
1850.  Who  were  the  parents  of 
Jared  Shepardson?  Who  were 
the  parents  of  Ruth  Church? 

Colonel  Timothy  Church, 
bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  1736, 
died  at  Brattleboro,  Vt,  1823, 
married  Abigail  Church.  Who 
were  her  parents?  Who  were 
their  children? 

(b)  Eaton-Sloan,  Jonathan  Eaton^ 
(Jonathan*,  John*,  Johnof  Ded- 
ham^)  of  Adams,  Mass.,  bom 
172X,  died  1775,  married  Sarah 
.     Who  were  her  parents? 

(c)  Stevens-Page,  Henry  Stevens, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  bom  at 
WalHngfford,  Conn.,  in  1764, 
died  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  185 1. 
His  father  was  Eliakim  Stevens. 
Who  was  his  grandfather? 

Ruth  Page,  born  in  Durham, 
Conn.,  1 77 1,  married  the  above 
Henry  Stevens,  and  died  in 
1829.     Who  were  her  parents? 

(d)  Guernsey  -  Disbrow  -  Merchant, 
Joseph     Guernsey*     (Joseph*, 


John^)  of  Milford,  Conn.,  bom 
1674,  and  died  1754.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  Elizabeth  Disbrow  of 
Horseneck,  and  second,  Eleanor 
Disbrow,  her  sister.  Who  were 
the  parents  of  Elizabeth  and 
Eleanor  Disbrow? 

Joseph  Guernsey*  (son  of  the 
above  Joseph*)  of  Westbury  or 
Waterbury,  Conn,  bom  1700, 
married  Rachel  Merchant.  Who 
were  her  parents? 

(e)  Bronson  -  Smith.  Hinman's 
'*  Puritan  Settlers  of  Connecti- 
cut," states  that  Samuel  Bron- 
son (son  of  Isaac)  of  Kensing- 
ton, Conn.,  bom  about  1676, 
died  1724,  married  Ruth  Smith. 
Who  were  her  parents? 

(f)  Prindle.  Eleazer  Prindle  of 
Milford,  Conn.,  was  one  of  a 
company  '*who  had  a  desire  to 
purchase  land  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  in  1701."  Who  did  he 
marry  and  who  were  his  par- 
ents? J.  E.  8. 

122.  (a)  Humes,  Wanted,  ancestry 
of  Nicholas  Humes,  married  in 
Boston  February  13  or  14,  to 
Joanna  Everton;  second,  mar- 
ried about  1 7 19,  Margaret , 

whose  family  name  is  desired. 
After  second  marriage  he  lived 
in  Mendon  Uxbridge  and 
Douglass,  Mass.  He  married, 
third,  about  1742,  Dorcas  (Cur- 
tis) Williams,  relict  of  John 
Williams  of  Dedham.  Her 
daughter,  Sarah  Williams,  mar- 
ried, about  1750,  Richard 
Humes,  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Margaret (?)  Humes. 

(b)  Williams-Lyon,  John  Wil- 
Hams,  weaver,  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  married,  before  1730, 
Dorcas  Curtis,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Lyon) 
Curtis.  He  died  about  1741. 
Want  his  ancestry,  and  Sarah 
Lyon*s,  also. 

(c)  Witter,  Sarah  Witter  (or 
Winter?),  bom  December  12, 
1757,     married,     1777,     Elisha 
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Stewart,  son  of  William  Stew- 
art, Jr.,  of  Stonington.  Conn., 
and  wife,  Elizabeth  Stevens. 
Want  Witter  line  in  full. 

(d)  Stewart-Church.  Sarah  Church 
married  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
May  5,  1713,  William  Stewart 
(or  Steward?).  She  died  1745. 
Want  full  Church  and  Stewart 
ancestry. 

(e)  Gallop-Lake.  Was  it  Captain 
John  Gallup, married  to  Hannah 
Lake,  who  was  killed  in  Swamp 
fight  December  19,  1676,  or 
was  it  his  father?  Would  like 
full  information  on  Gallups  and 
Lakes. 

(f)  Fellows-Cross.  Ephraim  Pel- 
lows  married,  before  1685, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Cross 
of  Salem,  Mass.  Would  like 
dates  and  facts  in  Cross  and 
Fellows  lineage.  Ephraim  Fel- 
lows  was  later  at  Plainfield, 
where  his  daughter  married 
Henry  Stevens,  Jr.,  and  they 
were  parents  of  Elizabeth  (Stev- 
ens) Stewart. 

(g)  Smith-Baker.  Andrew  Smith, 
a  weaver,  married  before  1775, 
at  Norwich  or  New  London, 
probably  Alice  Baker  (or 
Backus?),  and  about  1809 
moved  to  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.  Want  both  lines  of  an- 
cestry in  full.  Their  daughter, 
Ruth  Smith,  married  Stephen 
Payne  of  Hinsdale,  Mass., 
moved  to  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
She  lived  once  at  Franklin, 
Conn.  They  named  one  son, 
Noah  Smith  Payne;  Andrew 
Smith's  youngest  son  was 
Backus  Smith. 

(h)  Payne -Kinne- Cogswell.  The 
parents  of  Stephen  Payne  were 
Bbenezer  Leach  and  Kezia 
(Kinne)  Payne,  married  in  1738 
at  Hinsdale,  Mass.  She  is  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Daniel  (?) 
Kinney  of  New  Milford,  Conn., 
and  Peru,  Mass.  Deacon  Kin- 
ney's wife  was  either  Kezia  or 
Huldah  Cogswell,  daughter  of 


Nathaniel  and  Huldah  ( ?) 

Cogswell.  Would  like  full  Kin- 
ne and  Cogswell  lines  and  their 
intermarriages. 

(i)  Payn- Leach -Bushnell.  Was 
Stephen  Payne  or  Paine,  who 
married  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  in 
1756-60,  Annie  or  Rebecca 
Bushnell,  the  son  of  Stephen 
and  Sarah  (Leach),  married  at 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1727?  His 
oldest  son  is  named  Ebenezer 
Leach,  indicating  relationship. 
A  grandson  is  called  Bushnell 
Payn.  Want  ancestry  of  Payn, 
Leach  and  Bushnells. 

(j)  Lord.  Richard  Lord,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Hartford,  mar- 
ried Sarah,  daughter  of  Deacon 
George  Graves,  another  found- 
er. Can  correct  date  of  her 
birth,  marriage  and  death  be 
had?  Also  birth  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  who  married  Rev. 
Joseph  Haynes,  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Haynes?  Is  her  mother's 
name  known?  or  lineage  of 
Richard's  mother,  Dorothy 
(Bulkley?)  Lord? 

(k)  Terrill-Burwell.  Deacon  Job 
Terrell  married  Sarah  Burwell, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  Burwell 

and .     Was  Elizabeth 

Terrill  bom  i727.  married 
Thomas  Beecher  and  died  1802, 
buried  at  Woodbridge,  Conn. 
A  sister  or  daughter?  Would 
like  full  Burwell  and  Terrill 
data. 

(1)  Talmadge-Yale.  Were  Enos 
Talmadge  and  Hannah  Yale, 
married  1689,  the  parents  of 
Sarah  Talmadge  who,  in  17 13, 
married  Abraham  Hemingway 
of  East  Haven,  Conn?  They 
have  grandson  named  Enos. 

(m)  Sanford-Gibbard-Tapp.  Full 
date  desired  of  ancestors  of  An- 
drew  Sandford,  who  married 
Sarah  Gibbard,  daughter  of 
William  Gibbard  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edmund  Tapp. 
Would  like  to  know  what  official 
positions   these  held,  and  when 
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Gibbard  and  Sanfords  came  to 

(n)  Wakefield-^Dibble.  Wakefield 
Dibble  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  mar- 
ried, for  second  wife,  Jane  Tyler 
(or  Filer?).  Her  ancestry  wanted. 
Also  that  of  Mary  Wakefield, 
his  mother.  Is  his  father's 
mother's  name  known,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Dibble  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  in  1635.  His  second 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Hayden. 

(o)  Walker  -  Alexander,  Joseph 
Walker,  born  about  1742,  lived 
at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  mar- 
ried a  widow  for  his  second 
wife  before  1792,  Jane  Alexan- 
der, who  had  first  husband, 

Morrow;  second,  Service; 

third,  Joseph  Walker.  Both 
died  in  Washington  County, 
Penn.  Want  ancestors  of  both. 
Where  is  the  best  place  to  pro- 
cure data  on  Pennsylvania 
births,  marriages,  etc.? 

Ross,  Would  like  information 
on  John,  James,  Hugh  and 
Moses  Ross,  in  Chester  County, 
Penn.,  about  1723.  One  is  said 
to  have  had  a  son  Robert,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Con- 
necticut. Can  any  one  give  in- 
formation about  him  or  his  de- 
scendants? 

123.  Robertson,  I  would  like  to 
learn  through  the  genealogical 
columns  of  the  next  Magazine, 
if  possible  where  and  when  Dan- 
iel Robertson,  Jr.  (who  was 
born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 21,  1721,  and  married 
Susannah  Robertson  of  New- 
bury, Mass.),  died.     A.  B.  G. 

124.  (a)  Camp-Clark,  Who  were 
the  parents  of  Riverius  Camp 
(1751-1824)  and  Huldah  Clark, 
his  wife  (1755-1782),  of  New 
Milford,  Conn.  ?  Their  son  was 
Israel  Camp,  who  married  Cor- 
nelia Canfield,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Samuel  Canfield  of  Sharon. 

(b)    Stedman,      Who    were     the 
parents  of  Elizabeth  Stedman, 


wife  of  Ichabod  Smith,  whose 
daughter,Jerusha,  married  Paul 
Smith  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  the 
brother  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather 
Smith? 
(c)  Richards,  Who  were  the 
parents  of  Elizabeth  Richards, 
who  married  Abijah  Browne, 
son  of  Deacon  Deliverance 
Browne  of  Canterbury,  Conn.? 
Abijah  Brown  was  bom  in  1718, 
died  1770;  he  was  the  father  of 
Captain  Shubael  Browne  of 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  G.  1.  B. 

125.  (a)  CovelL  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Abigail,  the 
wife  of  Stephen  Covell?  They 
had  son  Stephen,  born  1729,  at 
Killingly,  Conn.  The  Covells 
came  from  Charlestown,  Mass. 

(b)  Givens,  All  information  pos- 
sible on  the  Givens  family  of 
Eastern  Conn.  John  Givens 
was  called  "trader"  at  Killing- 
ly, Conn.,  about  1734.  What 
was  the  maiden  name  of  his 
wife,  Mary?  Were  they  from 
Stonington?  Elizabeth  Givens 
married  Stephen  Covell  of  Kill- 
ingly about  1753. 

(c)  Peck,  What  was  the  maiden 
name  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Peck?  He  was  born  in  Hing- 
ham,  England,  about  1623. 

(d)  Thurber.  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Priscilla,  wife 
of  James  Thurber,  who  came 
to  Rehoboth  about  1671? 

(e)  Peters,  What  authority,  other 
than  Rev.  Samuel  Peters'  state- 
ment, is  there  for  the  statement 
that  Mary  Marks,  who  married 
about  1 71 7  John  Peters  of 
Hebron,  Conn.,  was  grand- 
daughter of  General  Thomas 
Harrison,  the  regicide? 

(f )  Phelps.  Who  were  the  parents 
of  William  Phelps  (ist)  of  Wind- 
sor, Conn.? 

(g)  ThralL  What  was  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  William  Thrall 
and  mother  of  Philura  (Thrall) 
Horsford? 
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(h)  Holcomb,  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Thomas  Holcomb,  early  of 
Windsor?  Did  she  marry,  sec- 
ond, James  Eno?       G,  A  .T. 

126.  (a)  Knight"  Co ffley.  Rebecca 
Knight,  born  March  7,  1643, 
married  Abiel  Somerby,  No- 
vember 13,  1 66 1.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Deacon  Richard 
Knight,  born  1602  in  England, 
died  August  4,  1683,  in  New- 
bury, Mass.,  married  Agnes 
Coffley,  who  died  1679.  Would 
like  ancestry  of  Agnes  Coffley, 
also  Richard's  English  ancestry. 

(b)  Brockleband-  Somerby,  Jane 
Brockleband  married  Abiel 
Somerby  January  26,  1693. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the 
above  Abiel.  Wanted  Jane 
Brockleband's  ancestry. 

(c)  Somerby.  Anthony  Somerby, 
born   August,   16  lo,   died  July, 

1686,  married  Abigail ,  who 

died  June  3,  1643.  What  was 
her  maiden  name  and  ancestry? 
Anthony  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard and  grandson  of  Henry  of 
England.  Would  like  to  ascer- 
tain more  about  the  family. 

(d)  Witham,  Joshua  Pillsbury, 
son  of  Joshua  and  Mary  (Som- 
erby) Pillsbury,  was  born, 
March  23,  1738,  died  April  6, 
1798,  married  Rebecca  Witham. 
Wanted,  her  ancestry. 

(e)  AlUn,  Daniel  Pillsbury,  son 
of  Job  and  Mary  (Gavet)  Pills- 
bury, was  bom  September  20, 
1678,  married  Sarah  Allen  Jan- 
uary 18,  1703.  Wanted,  her  an- 
cestry. I  have  the  Pillsbury 
genealogy  by  Miss  Getchell  of 
Newburvport,  Mass. 

E.  A.  A. 


ANSWERS 

To  No.  113  (b).  Williams-'PratU 
It  is  possible  that  Hannah 
Williams,   who    married    John 


Pratt,  Jr.,  November  20,  1697, 
was  daughter  of  Thomas  of 
Wethersfield  and  wife,  Rebecca, 
born  August  28,  1677.  Her 
brother  Thomas  is  said  to  have 
removed  to  Saybrook. 

To  No.  114  (a).  Pond.  Lois  Pond, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mir- 
iam (Blatchley)  Pond,  baptized 
1690,  married  Joseph  Lee. 

To  No.  114  (b).  Bennet.  Accord- 
ing to  Orcutt,** History  of  Strat- 
ford', "  page  1 148,  Abigail  Ben- 
net,  wife  of  James  Bishop,  was 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
(Rose)  Ben  net. 

To  No.  115.  Clark.  George  Clark, 
son  of  George  and  Deborah 
(Gold)  Clark,  bom  April  3, 
1682,  married  (no  date)  Mary 
Coley. 

To  No.  124  (a).  Camp.  Riverius 
Camp  was  the  son  of  Israel  and 
Anna  (Hine)  Camp,  and  Huldah 
Clark,  wife  of  Riverius,  was 
probably  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Eunice  (Bostwick)  Camp, 
born  September  15,  1754. 

Hinsdale.  '*The  Hinsdale  Genealo- 
gy, a  record  of  the  family  in 
France,  England  and  America, 
1471  to  1905,  is  now  ready  for 
press.  It  is  the  compilation  of 
Herbert  C.  Andrews,  419 
Blanchard  Building,  Los  Ange- 
I0S,  California,  and  embraces 
the  descendants  on  male  and 
female  lines  of  Deacon  Robert 
Hinsdale  of  Dedham,  Mass. 
The  name  is  common  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  the 
Middle  States.  Several  thous- 
and descendants  are  included  in 
the  book,  which  will  contain 
five  hundred  pages  and  will 
sell  for  $10.  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived before  May  i,  at  half- 
price  offer  of  $5.  All  descend- 
ants are  requested  to  send  their 
family  records  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  book  at  the  above 
address." 
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THE   LINES  FAMILY 

By  Donald  Lines  Jacobus  or 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Note 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  below 
a  fairly  complete  genealogy  of  the 
Lines  Family  of  New  Haven  through 
the  first  five  generations,  and  on  a 
few  lines  of  descent  to  the  present 
day,  hoping  that  these  notes  may 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  more 
complete  genealogy  of  the  family, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  addi- 
tions or  corrections.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  indebt- 
edness to  all  who  have  aided  me  in 
my  researches,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  Mrs.  Betsey  Morgan  of 
•  Woodbridge,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Calvin  C. 
Lines  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  Mr.  H. 
Wales  Lines  of  Meriden,  Conn. 

Henry  and  Ralph  Lines,  usually 
supposed  to  be  brothers,  settled  in 
New  Haven  about  1642.  Henry 
states  in  the  birth-record  of  his 
son,  Samuel,  that  he  is  ''second 
Sonne  of  John  Line  (as  he  saith)  of 
Badby  two  miles  from  Dantry 
[Daventry]  in  Northamptonshire." 
I  have  obtained  the  will  of  a  John 
Lyne  of  Badby,  who  died  in  1620. 
This  John  was  probably  father  of 
John  and  grandfather  of  Henry, 
the  emigrant.  Further  search 
might  prove  the  connection  of 
Henry  and  Ralph  with  this  John 
Lyne. 

I.  John  Lyne  of  Badby,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  was  left  the 
estate  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Lyne 
in  1600.  He  married  Agnes.  In 
his  will  be  names  his  sons  John  and 
Henry,  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  son 
Joseph.  *'I  give  unto  my  wife 
Agnis  X  pound  of  currant  monye." 
The  will  was  proved  February  27, 
1620. 

Children: 
2.       i.  John. 

ii.  Henry,  executor  of  his 


father's  will  in  1620. 
He  was,  therefore,  bom 
before  1600,  and  was  too 
old  to  be  Henry  of  New 
Haven. 

iii.  Elizabeth. 

iv.  Joseph. 

2.  John  Lyne,  Jr.,  was  probably 
the  man  called  father  by  Henry 
Lines.  He  had,  then,  for  his  second 
son: 

3.  ^    i.  Henry  1,  settled  in  New 
Haven. 

3.  Henry^  Lines  (John)  settled  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  died  Jan- 
uary 13-14,  1663.  '*An  inventory  of 
the  estate  of  Henry  Lines  late  of 
Newhaven  deceased  taken  &  ap- 
prised May  30,  1663.*'  Elizabeth 
Lines,  doubtless  his  widow,  mar- 
ried, second,  November  6,  1663, 
Thomas  Lampson;  married,  third, 
March  29,  1666,  Mr.  John  Morris. 

Children : 

i.  John*,  b.  Aug.  7,   1656, 

d.  Dec.  14,  1656. 
ii.  Joanna,  b.  Oct.  20,  bapt. 

24,  1658. 
iii.  Samuel,  b  Jan.  16,  bapt. 

Mar.  24,  d.  Apr.,  1660. 
iv.  Hopestill,     b.    Nov.     6, 
bapt.  9,  1 66 1. 

4.  Ralph ^  Lines,  Sr.,  probably 
brother  of  Henry,  lived  in  that  part 
of  New  Haven  later  designated  the 
parish  of  Amity,  and  now  the  town 
of  Woodbridge.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 7,  1689,  and  his  estate  showed 
an  inventory  of  over  ;^242. .  In  his 
will,  dated  December  4,  1687,  he 
mentions  sons  Samuel,  Ralph, 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  wife  *'Alis,*' 
and  daughter  Hannah.  A  codicil, 
dated  February  i,  1689,  says  that  as 
his  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  his 
daughter  Hannah  since  died,  he 
leaves  her  portion  to  his  wife, 
Alice.  An  additional  codicil,  made 
during  his  last  sickness,  states  as 
his^son  Benjamin  has  since  died, 
but  his  widow  being  with  child,  to 
that  child,  if  it  lives,  he  bequeaths 
its  father's  portion.    He  also  speaks 
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5- 
6. 


7. 
8. 


of  bis  deceased  daughter  Merriman. 
The  will  was  proved  November  13, 
1689  (New  Haven  Probate,  Vol.  II, 
p.  17). 
Children: 

i.  Samael^,  b.  Apr.,  1649. 

ii.  Ralph,  b.  July  18,  1652. 

iii.  John,     b.    Nov.,     1655, 

probably  died  young, 
iv.  Joseph,  b.  Jan.,  1658. 
V.  Benjamin,  b.  Dec,  1659. 
vi.  Hannah,     b.     Nov.    21, 
1665,  m.  Mar.  28,  1682, 
Capt.  John  Merriman  of 
Wallingford. 

5.  Samuel'  Lines  (Ralph ^)  mar- 
ried, November,  1674,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Ellen  (Harrison) 
Thompson,  who  was  born  April  24, 
1652.  Samuel's  inventory,  taken 
June  8,  1692,  shows  estate  of  ;f  400 
(New  Haven  Probate,  Vol.  II,  p. 
115).  His  widow  re-married,  sec- 
ond, John  Hitchcock  of  Walling- 
ford ;  and  third,  Samuel  Clark.  In 
Wallingford  land-deeds,  her  sons, 
John  and  Daniel  Lines,  call  John 
Hitchcock  their  father-in-law  [step- 
father], and  John  Hitchcock  had  a 
second  wife,  Mary  (see  '*  Hitchcock 
Genealogy").  Samuel  Lines  was 
baptized,  when  an  adult,  August 
28,  1687,  and  his  children,  John, 
Samuel,  Mary,  Bbenezer  and  Daniel 
Lines  were  baptized  September  25, 
1687. 

Children : 

9.       i.  John',  b.  Apr.  18,  1676. 

ii.  Samuel,  b.  1677,  ^«  Oct. 
>39  1 709*  His  estate 
went  to  his  brothers 
and  sister. 

iii.  Mary,  b.  Jan.  29,  1679, 
m.  June  27,  1705, 
Thomas  Wilmot. 

iv.  Lydia,  b.  Feb.  17,  1681, 
d.  May  28,  1683 
10.      V.  Bbenezer,  b.  Aug.   18, 
1684. 

vi.  Daniel,  b.  Dec.  24, 
1686,  removed  to  Wal- 
lingford, Conn.,  d. 
1709-10. 


vii.  Ruth,  b.  Feb.  27,  1690, 
bapt.  Jan.  12,  1691, 
probably  died  before 
June,  1692 

6.  Ralph  a  Lines  (Ralph')  lived 
in  ** Amity,"  Conn.,  and  married, 
April  27,  1681,  Abiah,  daughter  of 
William  Bassett,  baptized  February 
7,  1658.  He  was  baptized  May  27, 
1694,  with  his  children,  Hannah, 
Joseph,  Phebe  and  Benjamin.  In 
his  will  of  January  9,  1712,  proved 
February  5,  1712,  Ralph  names  his 
wife,  Abia,  sons  Joseph,  and  Benja- 
min, and  several  daughters,  includ- 
ing Hannah  and  Phebe.  His  estate 
was  inventoried  at  over  jQz^A" 
* '  Abia  Lines  of  New  Haven,  widdow, 
is  allowed  guardian  to  Benjamin, 
Abia,  and  Rebeckah  Lines  and  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  Alis  Lines, 
being  four  minor  children  of  Ralph 
Lines,  late  of  New  Haven,  dec'd." 
(New  Haven  Probate,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
347-S.  35^;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  26,  106). 
**  Abiah  and  Joseph  Lines,  i^dm^* 
of  the  estate  of  Ralph  Lines  pro- 
duced in  court  an  amo^  charged 
upon  Nathan  Clark  in  way  of  por- 
tion in  right  of  his  wife  Phebe." 
Hannah  Thomas,  Abiah  Lines  and 
Benjamin  Lines  were  also  men- 
tioned as  legatees  of  the  estate  Sep- 
tember 3,  1 7 16  (New  Haven  Pro- 
bate, Vol.  IV.,  p.  420). 

Children : 

i.  Ralph ^  d.  May  8,  1688. 
ii.  Hannah,  b.  July  28, 
1684,  m.  between  June, 
1712,  and  June,  1713, 
John  Thomas,  3rd,  son 
of  John  and  Lydia 
(Parker)  Thomas.  He 
was  born  Mar.  4,  1676, 
and  married,  for  his 
first  wife,  Mary  Ford, 
who  died  June  30,  171 2. 
He  had  three  children 
by  each  wife,  and  died 
June  13,  1747. 
Joseph,  b.  Feb.  20, 1686. 
Phebe,  b.  June  18,  1687, 
m.    (i)    May   27,  1709, 


f^{ 


II. 


••  • 
111. 

iv. 


, 
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Nathan  Clark;  (2) 
Joshua  Tut  tie  (see 
**Tuttle    Genealogy"). 

V.  Alice,  b.  Feb.  27,  1689, 
d.  Nov.  18,  1689. 

vi.  Ralph,  b.  Sept.  23, 1690, 
d.  Dec.  7,  1693. 

12.    vii.  Benjamin,     b.    Jan.    i, 
1694. 

viii.  Abiah,  b.  Feb.  7,  1696, 
m.  between  1733  and 
1736,  Sylvanus  Clark, 
son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Sarah  (Peck)  Clark, 
who  was  born  Feb.  i, 
1692.  In  1736,  John 
and  Hannah  Thomas, 
Nathaniel  and  Rebecca 
Mix,  Joseph  Lines  and 
Benjamin  Lines,  all  of 
New  Haven,  and  Sil- 
vanus  and  Abiah  Clark 
of  Wallingford,  grant 
Aaron  Tuttle  nearly 
eighteen  acres  of  land, 
laid  out  to  their  father, 
Ralph  Lines,  deceased 
(New  Haven  Land, 
Vol.  X,  p.  183).  Sil- 
vanus  Clark  had  mar* 
ried,  previously,  Apr. 
22,  17 1 7,  Damaris 
Hitchcock,  by  whom 
he  had:  Jonah,  b.  Jan. 
31,  1718;  Thankful,  b. 
Dec.  21, 1 7 19;  William, 
b.  before  1727,  and 
probably  Damaris.  Per- 
haps Abiah  was  his 
daughter  by  his  second 
wife,  Abiah  (Lines) 
Clark, 
ix.  Rebecca,  b  Feb.,  1698, 
m.  Aug.  31,  1732,  Na- 
thaniel  Mix. 
X.  Alice,  b.  March  i,  1702. 
**  Administration  of  the 
estate  of  Alias  Lines, 
late  of  New  Haven  dec* 
was  granted  to  Joseph 
and  Benjamin  Lines, 
brothers  of  the  dec*," 
February  7,  1726  (New 


Haven  Probate,  Vol.V, 
pp.  277,  280). 

7.  Joseph^  Lines  (Ralph ^)  mar- 
ried, March  30-1,  1692,  Abigail, 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Hall)  Johnson.  In  his  will,  dated 
April  29,  1729,  proved  September  6, 
1736,  he  mentions  his  wife,  Abigail, 
and  his  daughters,  Abigail  Pease, 
Sarah  Dorman,  Elizabeth  Terrell, 
Hannah  and  Thankful  Lines.  He 
makes  his  wife,  Abigail,  and  daugh- 
ter Hannah  executors,  and  in  1736 
the  will  is  presented  by  Abigail 
Lines  and  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Chatterton  (New  Haven  Probate, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  194-6). 

Children : 

i.  Abigail',  b.  Jan.  14, 
1693,  m.  June  ir,  17 13, 
John  Pease. 
13.  ii.  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  3,  1694, 
m.  Feb.  24,  1720, 
Joseph  Dorman. 

iii.  Lydia,  b.  Dec.  14.  1696, 
d.  young. 

iv.  Elizabeth,  b.  June  16, 
17039  probably  m. 
Ephraim  Terrell.  In 
1736,  Ephraim  Terrell 
of  Milford,  with  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  deeded 
land  at  Chestnut  Hill 
to  Joseph  Chatterton 
(New  Haven  Land,  VoL 
X,  p.  247). 
V.  Hannah,  b.  May  8, 1 706, 
m.  (i)  Oct.  6,  1731, 
Joseph  Chatterton;  m. 
(2)  Oct.  17,  1743,  Israel 
Baldwin.  Hannah 
Chatterton  was  ap- 
pointed administratrix 
on  the  estate  of  her 
first  husband,  Joseph 
Chatterton.  Jan.  3, 1743. 
In  1 745,** Israel  Baldwin 
in  behalf  of  bis  wife 
Hannah,  administratrix 
on  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Chatterton,  late  of  New 
Haven  dec*  exhibited 
debts  due  to  said  es- 
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tate"  (New  Haven  , 
bate.  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
48o-a,  655). 
vi.  Thankful,     b.    Mai 
1706. 

8.  Benjamin' Lmes(Ralph^}[ 
Tied  Anna,  daughter  of  William 
Sarah '(Thomas)  Wilmot.  He  t 
July  a6,  1689,  and  soon  after  A 
married,  second.  Dr.  Peter  1 
rington.  In  170a,  Peter  Carrinj 
is  called  husband  to  Anna,  adt 
istratrix  on  the  estate  of  her 
husband,  Benjamin  Lines,  decet 
(County  Court  Records,  NewHa- 
Vol.  II,  p.  83).  Peter  Carrin( 
certified,  November  II,  1695,  the 
had  received  from  his  mot 
Sarah  Wilmot,  his  portion  of 
father  William  Wilmot's  es 
(New  Haven  Probate.  Vol.  IV 
64)  Peter  Carrington  and  his  v 
Anna,  afterwards  have  numei 
land-dealinga  with  Anna's  brot 
and  sisters. 

Child: 

14.  i.  "Benjamin*,  a  p 
hume  child  of  Be 
min  Lines  deced  be 
ye  8th  of  Nov',  i61 

9.  John' Lines  (SamneP,  Ral] 
lived  in  "Amity,"  Conn.,  and  i 
lied,  Dec.  37,  1700,  Hannah  Coo 
daughter  of  John  Cooper.  Jr., 
his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  J 
Thompson  of  East  Haven.  " 
ministration  of  the  estate  of  J 
Lines  late  of  Newhaven  decei 
was  granted  to  Hannah  L 
widdow  and  relict  of  the  deceast 
February  3,  1718  (New  Haven  '. 
bate.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  493  and  5 
His  estate  was  inventoried  at  £ 
His  widow,  Hannah,  died  Nov 
berii,  1772,  aged  ninety-six; 
mentions  in  her  will,  her  child: 
Mary  Hine,  Daniel  Lines,  K 
Alliaj;,  Ruth  Lounsbury  and 
eanor  Wheeler  (New  Haven  ] 
bate.  Vol.  XI,  p.  »97). 

Children: 

i.  Ruth*,  b.  Oct.  »7,  i 
d,  Apr.  3. 1788  ;m.  ] 
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dren  of  Stephen  Gilbert  and  his  de- 
ceased daughter,  Hannah. 
Children: 

i.  Esther*,  bapt.  May  3, 
1719,  m.  Feb.  4,  1731, 
John  Potter, 

21.  ii.  Lydia,    bapt.    May    3, 

1719,  m.  Sept.  23,  1736, 
Timothy  Peck, 

iii.  Hannah,  bapt.  May  3, 
1 7 19,  m.  Stephen  Gil- 
bert. 

iv.  Rachel,   bapt.    May  3, 

1 7 1 9,  m,  Benjamin 
Wooden. 

V.  Joseph,      bapt.      Dec, 

1720,  d.  young. 

vi.  Mary,  bapt.  June,  1723, 
d.  1769,  m.  July  7,1743, 
Bliphalet  Johnson. 

12.  Benjamin^  Lines  (Ralph', 
Ralph*)  of  Amity,  Conn.,  was  a 
husbandman,  and  was  called  junior 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  cousin 
of  the  same  name.  He  married, 
February  2,  1720,  Dorcas,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Preston) 
Thomas. 

Children : 

22.  i.  Benjamin*,   b.  Sept.  i, 

1720. 

23.  ii.  James, 
iii.  Dorcas, 
iv.  Alice. 

V.  Mabel,  m.  Dec.31,1747, 
John  Clark  of  Milford, 
Conn. 

24.  vi.  Joseph,  b.   about  1732. 

13.  Sarah*^  Lines  ( Joseph', 
Ralph*)  married,  February  24,  1720, 
Joseph  Dorman,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Wilmot)  Dorman. 

Children: 

i.  Mabel  Dorman,  b.  Oct, 
26,1720,  m.  (i)  Nov.  10, 
i743«  Jo^l  Perkins;  m. 
(2)  Gershom  Thomas, 
ii.  Joseph  Dorman,  b.  May 
25.  1723.  tn.  Nov.  23, 
1749,  Phebe  Dorman. 
iii,  Sarah  Dorman,  b.  Sept. 
14,  1726,  m.  William 
Dursley. 


iv.  Israel  Dorman,  b.  Jan. 
19,  1729. 

14.  Benjamin'  Lines  (Benjamin', 
Ralph  1)  of  Chestnut  Hill,  in  Amity, 
Conn.  He  was  a  "taylor"  by  trade. 
In  1 7 16  he  granted  his  "father 
Peter  Carrington"  (his  step-father) 
a  dwelling-house  and  orchard  at 
Chestnut  Hill  (New  Haven  Land, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  571).  In  1722,  Benja- 
min Lines,  formerly  of  New  Haven, 
but  now  of  Norwalk,  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  granted  land  to 
Josiah  Thomas  that  was  laid  out  to 
Ralph  Lines,  Sr.,  deceased  (New 
Haven  Land,  Vol.  VI,  p.  125).  In 
i733>  ^6  granted  all  his  land  in 
New  Haven  to  his  sister  Hannah 
Carrington  (New  Haven  Land, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  259).  I  have  not 
traced  this  Benjamin  further,  nor 
his  descendants, 

15.  Mary*  Lines  (John*,  Sam- 
ueP,  Ralph^)  married.  May  21, 
1724,  Alexander  Hine  of  Milford, 
Conn.  He  was  born  at  Milford, 
February  10,  1699,  and  died  March 
6,  1767. 

Children : 

i,  Alexander     Hine,     b. 

Mar.  23,  1725. 
ii.  Amos  Hine,  b.  July  10, 

1727. 
iii.  Mary  Hine,  b.  Dec.  19, 

1729,  m.  July  4,  1750, 

Timothy  Ball, 
iv.  Dan  Hine.    b.   May  7, 

1734,  m.  Feb.  18,  1751, 

Ruth  Allen. 
V.  Elizabeth      Hine,      b. 

Sept.      14,     1737,     m. 

Joseph  Smith. 
v5.  Eunice      Hine,     bapt 

Nov.  I,  1747. 

16.  Samuel*  Lines  (John*,  Sam- 
ueP,  Ralph*)  married,  August  17. 
1733,  Dorcas,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  (Wilmot)  Sperry. 
''Administration  on  ye  estate  of 
Sam"  Lines  late  of  New  Haven 
dec'd  was  granted  to  Dorcas  Lines 
widow  &  relict  of  sd  dec'd,*'  De- 
cember 24,  1735.     His  widow.  Dor- 
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cas,  married,  second 
1745,  John  Sherman, 
ber,  1748.  John  Sherm 
lowed  guardian  to  Sam 
Son  of  Sam"  Lines  c 
Haven  Probate,  Vol. 
and  340).  Dorcas  (Lii 
died  December  28,  181 
Child: 

35.       i.  Samuel^, 
1733- 

17.  Daniel*  Lines 
uel'.  Ralph')  reside 
bridge.  Conn.  He  1 
vember  11,  1736,  Marj 
John  and  Susanna  (He 
Administration  oa  D 
was  granted,  August 
widow,  Mary  Lines,  a: 
in-law,  Samuel  Sperrj 
was  divided  between  1 
his  daughters,  Susann 
Mar;  Johnson,  Kezia 
Hannah  Sperry. 
Children : 

i.  Hannah', 

5.  1738.  < 

ii.  Susanna, 

bapt.  Fel 

(0  Oct.  i 

Sperry;  1 

Carringtc 

Noahdial 

(Mouithr 

ton.    He 

7.  173a.  a 

1815.    St 

as.  1817. 

iii.  Mary,   b. 

June  13, 

Johnson. 

iv.  Sarah,  b. 

June  3.  I 

V.  Kezia.  b. 

bapt.  Jai 

July  a,  I 

Pierson 

Conn. 

vi.  Daniel, 

1750.  d.  ; 
vii.  Hannah, 
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vi.  Laban,   bapt.  June  ii, 

1749- 
20,  John^  Lines  (Ebenezer^,  Sam- 
uel^, RalphM,  called** Captain  John 
Lines/*  lived  at  Woodbridge,Conn., 
and  married,  March  29,  1743, 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Deborah  (Thomas)  Hotchkiss. 
Children : 

i.  Zenas*,  bapt.  Aug.  14, 

1743- 
ii.  Lucas,    bapt.    July   28, 

1745,  had  a  son.  Mar- 
cus^^  and  three  daugh- 
ters, who  married,  re- 
spectively, Captain 
Jesse  Beecher,  Chilim 
Sperry  and  Clerk 
Hotchkiss. 

iii.  Hannah,  b.  Apr.  15, 
bapt.  June  5,  1748,  m. 
David  French. 

iv.  John,  bapt.  May  6, 1750. 
V.  Deborah,  bapt.  Apr.  i, 

1753. 
28.     vi.  Eber,  b.  about  1755. 

vii.  Abel,    m.    Arma  , 

and  had:  1,  Abel*,  Jr., 
who  m.  Apr.  16,  18 12, 
Fenta  Ford;  ii,  Mrs. 
Philo  Hotchkiss;  iii. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Dingee, 
and  iv,  Laura,  wife  of 
Sheldon  Church, 
viii.  Ebenezer,     m.    Mercy 

.      It   is   said   that 

through  his  son   Isaac, 
he  was  grandfather  of 
the  late  Commodore  P. 
Lines  of  New  Haven. 
«i.  Lydia*        Lines        (Joseph*, 
Ralph^,  Ralphs  married,   Septem- 
ber  23,    1736,    Timothy     Peck    of 
Woodbridfife,    Conn.     The    will    of 
Deacon    Timothy    Peck,    in    1775, 
mentioned   his   wife,    and   children 
Timothy,    Titus,    Roger,    Samuel, 
Caleb,  Lydia,  Penina,  and   Martha; 
and   Isaac   White,   only  son  of  his 
daughter     Mary,     deceased     (New 
Haven   Probate.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  204). 
Timothy  died    in    1784,   out-living 


his  sons  Timothy  and  Titus.  In 
1777  he  deeded  land  to  his  grand- 
children Mary,  Titus  and  Rebecca 
Peck,  children  of  his  son  Titus 
Peck,  deceased  (New  Haven  Land, 
Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  388). 
Children  : 

i.  Timothy  Peck,  b.  July 

5.  1737- 
ii.  Lydia  Peck,  b.  Mar.  13, 

1739- 
iii.  Penina  Peck,  b.  Aug.  5, 

1740,  m.  Aug.  16,  1764, 

Charles  Todd. 

iv.  Titus  Peck,   b.   Apr.  7, 

1742. 

V.  Mary  Peck,  m.  (Timo- 
thy?) White. 

vi.  Roger  Peck,  m.    May 

J^9»     «773i     Philena, 
daughter    of    Stephen 
and     Elizabeth     (Car- 
ington)  Hine. 
vii.  Samuel  Peck, 
viii.  Martha  Peck, 
ix.  Caleb  Peck. 

22.  Benjamin^  Lines  (Benjamin', 
Ralph«,    Ralph!)   lived  in     Wood- 
bridge.  Conn.,  and  married,  March 
3,  1746,  Sarah  Carrington. 
Children : 

i.  Dorcas^,   bapt.  Dec.  7, 
1746,  m.  Jan.  25,  1779, 
Martin  Ford, 
ii.  Rachel,  bapt.   May  15, 

1748. 
iii.  -AUis,*'  bapt.  July  13, 

1749. 
iv.  Sarah,   bapt.    Aug.  11, 

1751- 
V.  Cleopatra,  bapt.  Sept., 

1753,  m.  Aug.  25,  1773. 
Francis  Martin. 
VI.  Peter  was  probably  son 
of  Benjamin.  Francis 
Martin  was  appointed 
administrator  on  the 
estate  of  Peter  Lines, 
December  30,  1784 
(New  Haven  Probate, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  347). 
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LOVELL  HALL 


IN  reference  to  my  article  on 
*' Heredity"  in  Number  Four, 
Volume  Eight,  of  The  Connect- 
icut Magazine,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  my  recent  investiga- 
tions in  which  I  have  been  much 
impressed  by  a  great  English 
instance  in  the  genealogy  of  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  discoverer  of  the 
blood's  circulation. 

To  see  what  heredity  in  families, 
stable  upon  the  land,  can  do,  we 
have  only  to  look  to  England.  In 
England  the  character-quality  of  all 
is  improved  by  permanent  connec- 
tion with  the  land,  but  not  of  all 
equally,  for  equality  is  not  in  Eng- 
land as  it  should  be  here  in  Amer- 
ica. A  single  instance  mentioned 
in  Galton  on  "Hereditary  Genius," 
but  with  the  particulars  from  other 
sources,  is  all  I  will  now  mention. 
It  is  that  of  the  three  Heneage 
Finches,  father,  son  and  grandson, 
with  the  son's  cousin,  William 
Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

The  first  Heneage  Pinch  became 
Recorder  of  London,  the  leading 
judicial  officer  of  the  foremost  city 
of  the  world.  From  1626  to  his 
death  in  1631  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  position, 
as  well  as  the  first-named,  implied 
a  calm,  judicial,  well-balanced 
mind.  By  Galton,  this  first 
Heneage  Pinch  is  stated  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  William 
Harvey,  for  whom  was  named  his 
nephew — that  is,  his  brother's  son, 
William  Harvey,  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
(Others  make  this  daughter  to  have 
married  the  second  Heneage  Pinch; 


but  the  discoverer,  Harvey,  calls 
the  second  Heneage  Finch  his 
cousin,  and  leaves  him  a  legacy  in 
his  will  which  this  Finch  drew  for 
him.) 

For  his  talents,  the  second 
Heneage  Finch,  son  of  the  first, 
was  made  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  then  the 
highest  subject  in  the  kingdom, 
from  1674  until  his  death  in  1682. 

The  third  Heneage  Finch,  son  of 
the  second,  became  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral and  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

The  times  required  from  all  these 
Finch  officials,  a  calm,  judicial 
temper,  which  was  most  remarkably 
repeated  in  William  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  and  expounder  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Picture 
the  anatomist  now  who  should  hold 
that  waves,  and  not  streams,  made 
the  pulsations  of  the  blood!  But 
no  physician,  it  is  said,  of  over  fifty 
years,  when  it  came,  ever  accepted 
Harvey's  discovery. 

Harvey  well  recognized  that  he 
had  as  much  against  which  to  con- 
tend, as  ever  had  Copernicus.  For 
twelve  years  Harvey  left  his  dis- 
covery unpublished,  while  teaching 
.it  to  his  college  classes,  and  carry- 
ing on  dissections  and  vivisections 
of  eighty  species  of  animals.  At 
length,  in  1628,  in  Frankfort,  Har- 
vey published  his  book,  and  incon- 
testably  demonstrated  his  theory. 
The  book  was  filled  with  plates — 
"exhibits."  Given  Harvey's  facts; 
his  method  and  plan  for  presenting 
them  was  worthy  of  any  great 
lawyer  that  ever  lived;  even  of  the 
great  Finches  to  whom  his  family 
had  furnished  blood. 
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This  judicial  -  mindedness  of 
Harvey  was  fully  recognized  by  his 
age.  He  was  assigned  to  direct 
the  examination  of  four  alleged 
witches.  He  did  not  adopt  the 
test  —  *  *  Swim  —  witch ;  sink  —  wo- 
man." He  shrewdly  had  a  jury  of 
seven  surgeons  and  ten  mid- wives 
detailed  to  examine  the  poor 
women,  and  the  jury  reported  that 
they  found  no  witch  marks  upon 
them,  and  they  were  let  go.  The 
women's  presence  stopped  the 
gossip  of  women,  the  only  thing 
that  can  prevail  against  science. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November,  1635, 
having  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, Harvey  made  and  recorded 
the  post-mortem  of  Thomas  Parr, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  152. 

Like  the  Finches,  incapable  of 
narrow  partisanship,  Harvey,  as 
surgeon  to  the  king,  had  to  be 
around  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  to 
keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  l51ood 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 


of  York  (afterward  Charles  II  and 
James  II),  in  case  any  round  head 
should  interfere  with  it.  Having 
probably  had  his  spare  moments 
taken  up  by  the  megrims  of  the 
royal  family,  Harvey  now  employed 
the  time,  while  the  battle  claimed 
their  attention,  to  read  some  of  his 
favorite  (doubtless  scientific)  books! 
Harvey's  legal  mind  was  as  much 
bent  upon  science  as  was  Lord 
Bacon's.  Making  careful  observa- 
tions, he  published  a  monograph  on 
the  development  of  the  chicken  in 
the  ^%%.  Had  the  inventor  of  the 
microscope  been  his  age-mate,  in- 
stead of  bom  later,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Harvey,  with  his  com- 
patriots, would  have  uncovered  the 
substantial  part  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  and  that,  from  his  judi- 
cial-mindedness,  the  age  of  that 
discovery  would  have  been  spared 
the  ostentations,  the  denunciations, 
the  proclamations,  the  tergiversa- 
tions, and  the  retractations  of  this! 
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'  you  exeicise  as  careful  scrutiny  In  the  purchase  of  your  automobile  as  in  making  any  important 
ment,  you  must  necessarily  be  convinced  that  no  two-cylioder  car  offered  Fhis  season  equals  the 
Hartford  Model  D.  In  every  part  the  aim  of  our  designers  has  been  to  excel,  and  we  ask  you  to 
illy  examine  our  car  before  making  your  choice.  We  are  making  early  deliveries  and  solicit  the 
!ge  of  arranging  for  a  demonstration  at  your  convenience.     May  we  send  you  a  catalogue  ? 
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Important  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Bod 

Armorial  Fan^iies.— by  A.  C.  Pox-Davibs.    The  standard  authority  on  arms-bearing  families. 
2,000  engravings  of  coats-of-arms.     One  volume,  folio,  1,400  pages,  gilt  top.  cloth, 

$40  net  (carriage  I 

The  Jacobite  Peerage. — The  only  work  giving  the  official  and  military  titles  and  patents  of  xl 
etc.,  conferred  by  the  Stuart  pretenders.     Folio,  canvas,  gilt  top,  fi5  net  (carriage 

Tlie  Biood  Royal  of  Britain.— Contains  over  36,000  lines  of  Royal  descent  from  Edward  IV 
Henry  VII  of  England  and  James  III  of  Scotland.     Polio,  650  pages,  Japanese  veUam, 

$50  net  (carnage  en 

The  Plantagenet  Roll. — Like  "The  Blood  Royal,"  it  gives  an  immense  number  of  descects  i 
Edward  III  of  England.     Polio,  550  pages,  cloth,    ....        ^5  net  (carriage  et! 

Chronicles  of  Henry  the  Eighth. — A  reprint  of  Edward  Hall's  famous  contemporary  amili 
Henry  VIII  times.     Two  volumes,  folio,  cloth,        ....        $15  net  (carriage eii 

William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  (Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Treasurer),  his  life,  genealogy,  ams 
descendants,  of  which  latter  there  are  more  than  5,000  given.     Folio,  illustrated,  doth, 

$10  net  (carriage  ed 

Concerning  Qeneaiogies. — By  Frank  Allabbn.  Pull  of  information  of  value  to  anyone  interes:« 
preparing  or  printmg  genealogies.     12  mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.      .        75  cents  net  (postage  5  ce 

The  Hiils  Family  III  America.— By  Wm.  S.  and  Thomas  Hills.  This  work  includes  aJI  d 
descendants  of  William  Hills,  Joseph  Hills  and  Robert  Hills,  and  is  brought  out  nnds* 
auspices  of  the  Hills  Family  Association,  of  Boston.     8  vo.  cloth.  500  pages. 

Price  before  publication  $6  net  (carriage  el 

Derby  Genealogy. — The  Descendants  of  Thomas  Derby  of  Stow,  Massachusetts.  By  Mas.  Vic 
Derby  Bromley.  A  few  of  the  related  families  which  appear  in  this  genealogy  are  T 
Carter,  Golburn,  Damon,  Day,  Davis,  DivoU,  Goodale,  Houghton,  Hull,  King,  Lai 
Levering,  Nourse,  Ordway,  Ormsby,  Pierce,  Prescott,  Sawtel,  Smith,  Whitney.  Whiite 
Wilson,  Wood  and  Woods.  The  arrangement  of  this  genealogy  will  interest  all  whc^ 
consult  a  model  arrangement.  Edition  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  ard 
copies.     Octavo,  cloth, Price  $3  (carriage 

The  Ancestry  of  Leander  Howard  Crall. — By  Prank  Allaben.  Monographs  on  the  fan 
Crall,  Haff,  Beatty,  Asfordby,  Meet.  Van  Ysselsteyn,  Middagh,  Bergen,  deRapal:ea:i 
Mandeville.  Each  monograph  is  introduced  by  a  pedigree,  and  is  accompanied  by  t '' 
mentary  appendix.  The  biographies  of  the  founders  of  the  families  are  given  \ntb 
detail  based  upon  exhaustive  research,  extending  to  European  sources.  Quarto,  cWi 
numerous  family  charts,  pictures  and  historical  documents.  Edition  limited  to  150  sig^ 
numbered  copies, $30  net  (carriage  n! 

The  Journal  of  Tryphena  ElyWhlte.— Edited  by  Fanny  Kellogg  during  the  year  iSos-  ^ 
cloth,  illustrated,  with  fac-simile  reproduction  of  a  page  from  the  original  diary.  Or' 
copies, $1  net  (postage  i 

History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.— By  Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.D.  This  work 
with  the  history  of  the  present  towns  of  Wethersfield,  Rocky  Hill,  Newington,  and  G' 
bury,  from  date  of  earliest  settlement  until  the  present  time,  with  genealogies  and  c 
more  than  200  families  originally  settled  in  these  towns.  Only  500  copies.  2  volaiceN 
8  vo,  illustrated, $25  net  (carriage 

The  Twentieth  Century  Chronology  of  the  World.— By  C.  H.  Horwttz.    A  digest  of  universJ 
tory  from  the  earlier  times  to  1903  a.d.    This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  reference  work  ic: 
engaged  in  historical  and  genealogical  studies  as  it  gives  the  different  dynasties  of  thei 
and  modern  times,  and  all  leading  historical  facts,  and  also  explains  the  difiEerent  cbs: 
the  calendars  of  the  nations.     8  vo,  cloth,  illustrated,      •        •        •     $3  net  (carnage  5: 
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A  History  of  Amherst  College,  during  the  administrations  of  its  first  five  presidents,  from  :t 
1891.  By  William  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.  This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  Dr.  T 
original  work,  and  is  the  standard  history  of  this  institution.  It  has  an  interesting  ictrtc:: 
note  by  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D. D..  LL.  D.  12  mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1. 50  net  (postage  i 
8  vo,  cloth,  handmade  paper,  and  signed  by  the  author,  only  100  printed,     .         .         $»' 
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The  Discnminatmg  Purchaser  Demands  Two  Things :  the  Highest 
Grade   of    Perfect  Stones,   and    Fairness  in  the   Prices  Charged 

My  Absolute  and  Unvarying  Adherence  to  These  Standards 
Explains  Why  no  Patron  of  This  Store  is  ever  Dissatisfied 

George  W*   Ball,   65  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Com 
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in  Waists  and  Dress  Skirts  and  Tailor- 
Made  Suits  and  Jackets 
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June  with  its  Weddings  will  Soon  be  Her 

HAVE  YOU  SELECIED  YOUR  GIFTS  YET? 

QNearly  every  one  likes  Oriental  things.  Why  not  cal 
and  see  our  new  and  unique  articles,  just  received  tram 
China,  India  and  Japan.  DeKcately  carved  Ivories. 
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The  Elm  City  Nursery  G>.» 

Edgevood  Avenue,         Jl         New  Haven,  Conn. 

^25.00  Suit,  $1.00 

Don't  tend  money.  Write  for  particulars 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  obtain 
one  of  our  $35.00  Ladies'  or  Gents'  tailor- 
made  auits  or  overcoats  for  $1.00.    Write 
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,000  tomatoes.  One  vine  supplies  entire  family 
11  summer.  Most  wonderful  tomato  in  the  world. 
'hoto  o£  my  plant. and  package  ot  seed  with  full 
Irections,  eight  zc  stamps. 
MRS.  FRANK  HOLT,  30  Mil.  Park.  Ft  Thonuu,  Ky. 
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REASONS    yVHY 

Sedgwick  ft  Casey's  music  stare  has  made  such  wonderful  atrldes  and  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  a^  containing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  eqnlpped  stocks 
of   pianos,   musical   merchandise  and    sheet  music  to  be  found    In  Connecticut 

First.     The  lint  of  pianos  contaia';  ' 
the    following    high    grades,    which    are 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
are  only  sold  by  the  leading  music  houses. 
The     Mason    &    Hamlin,    Gabler    and 
Emerson  pianos  stand  among  the  hi^csi 
grades.    TheSterling,  Huntington,  Capco 
and    Mendelssohn  pianos  are   considered    i 
the    best   medium   grade    pianos    on   thf    | 
market.      We    sell   either    on    the     most 
liberal  time  payments  or  for  cash.     Cata- 
logues and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 
Second.      We    carry    an    enormous 
stock    of  sheet   music,  books,  band   and 
orchestra  music,  octavo  and  church  music, 
musical    merchandise,    violins,  Washburn 
guitars,  banjos  and  mandolins  and    Conn    I 
band  instruments.     A  discount  of  one-half   ' 
is  given  to  all  purchasers  of  sheet  music 
and  we  cater  especially  to  teachers'  trade, 
controlling   a  large  part  of  the  teachers' 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut 

Third.      Our   piano   player   line   is 
most  complete.     We  carry  a  large  stock 
of  the  Simplex  Piano  Player,  which  has 
great  advantages  over  other  players,  play- 
ing with  the  least  effort  of  any  player  on 
the    market,  and  the    musical  effects    are 
obtained  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.    The  Sterling  player,  although  on  the 
market  only  a  short  time,  has  some  very  novel  advantages.     The  Peerless  Electric 
player  is  the  best  electric  player,  receiving  the  highest  award  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  St.  Louis.     The  inside  piano  player  is  something  new.     Catalogues  and  prices 
mailed  upon  application  free. 

Fourth.  Our  prices.  We  have  one  price  for  all  on  pianos,  and  intending 
purchasers  will  find  that  our  prices  are  about  50%  lower  than  the  same  lines  are 
sold  for  elsewhere. 

Fifth.  Our  treatment  of  customers  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  We 
cheerfijlly  show  and  quote  prices  on  pianos,  piano  players,  and  all  musical  mer- 
chandise and  any  information  regarding  teaching  pieces,  popular  and  classical 
music,  we  are  pleased  to  impart.  Music  sent  to  out  of  town  customers  and  teach- 
ers on  approval.     Write  for  any  information  desired  in  the  musical  line. 

SEDGWICK      &      CASEY 

139-141  ASYLUM  STREET,         jf        *         HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Pleaw  Mention  Thi  CoNNicrioirr  Maoiiink  when  p«tronlllDf  our  AdTCrtlMn. 


William  Coe  Bill 

COMPANY 

[raoOBPoBmn] 


log  AsvLUM  Street, 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


"  Till  L—diat  Firi  /■>» 


WM.  B.  CLARK.  President. 
W.  H.  KING,  Sac^tary,  A   C  ADAM?,  HENRY  E.  REES, 
C.  J.  IRVIN,  A   N,  WILLIAMS,  Asilltsnl  S«ret>rlat. 


WADSWORTH; 

ir,  TIE  tItRTER  BU 

How  the  Connecticut  charter 

was  procured  and 

preserved. 

400  pAges.    Cloth.    Slasirated. 

Price.  ^.00  prepaid. 

W.    H.   aOCHER. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


TAHC  tLCVATOV- 


67  YEARS 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE  ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

elihu  oeer'8  sons 
BookkndJob  Printers 


Prlntar)  ind  Publlihart  ol  SEER'S 
HtRTFOIIO  CITY  DIRECTORY.  Gani- 
■lo|t  el  Ih*  Gillup   Family  far  Sala 


ri«^    1.;«p.  I   ^^  "°  FRAMING  .  ,  . 

\i^HM't        JE«'inS?    *    «    •  I  and  &pp1r  tute,  care  and  jndnneDt  In  all  that  we  do 

Inctades  everything  pertaining  ,to  |  ■'■fi/Tdtl  m";' mml.,  .r  Cb«™,  A..rt. 


a  HIGH  CLASS  ART  STORE. 


Uemorlali  and  S 


THE  J.  C.  RIPLEY  ART  CO.,    752  n.in  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Please  Mention  Thi  OoKR»cncnT  lUsizm  wben  patronizing  oi 


Mennen's  Pace  on  every  box ;   be  sure  that  you  get  the  origfiial 

Said  everywhere,  or  by  mall  2S  cents.    Sample  Free. 

QERHARD    MENNEN   CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

TRY    MENNENS    VIOLET    TALCUM. 


B  wben  patroDlzlDg  our  AdTertlMm. 


__] 


Exhltilt  Df  THE  HARTFORD   FAIENCE  CD. 

Bt    ST.    LDUIB    EXPOSITION 


-HARTFDRn.     CDNN,. 


UaDtel  la  "THE  SUN  WOItSHIPFEBS "   previously  montloDed  In  tb«  Connpctlcuc  Uafcazlne. 
"Write  xu  for  other  deelsni  ana  information. 


-'If''-" 


Gftftff    Ttfw  v/js  ''"  1"*"^^/'  murcAamditu  for  aitm. 


OUTPITTW 


•  and  oA/Urum  .... 

93'99  Atylam  St., 
Hartford. 


Pleue  UfiDtlon  Tui 


B  when  patronUlnit  our  AdTertliera. 


8   §   §   8   8   8    8    8    »    8    8    8    8    6   8   S   8   8   8 

XBW  YORK  BRANCH. 

The  Golgmbia  TypeoiriteF 


Ctie  i^eal  macbinc  for  operators  tiecauge 
all  ite  writing  is  at  all  times  visible 
anb  tiecause  it  is  tbe  specialist  in 
automatic  movements.  flDan?  operations 
necessatil?  manual  on  other  typewriters 
are  entirely  automatic  on  tbe  Columbia. 
It  Is  tbe  labor  saver  among  typewriters. 


The  Columbia  Typemritei'  lUfg.  Go., 

116th  Stfeet,  Lenox  and  Fifth  Hve&a«s, 
Nea  Yopk  City,  H-  Y. 


e  UentloD  Th>  Comhicticdt  Hasaeimi  when  pktroDldns  oar  AdvettlMn. 


■  Thi  Cohmicticut  Haoakihi  wben  pstroDlzlng.our'AdTerUBen. 


HOTEL 
HLBER 

EUROPEAN   PLAN. 

I  Ith  St.  aDd  University  Fbi 

NEU  YORK  CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broad«l 


MOST  CENTRALLY  LOGATEI   I 
HEAR  UNION  SQUARE. 


BQUABE.       I 
lUIMilt^ 


Flnl-Sltutirriniid 

It  iiriariti  ItlB. 

Rflois  It  $1.00  pir  Dif  Hi  Ipmrt^ 
hstiirut »  Pniint 

L.&;E.FRENKEL: 

M^  PROPS. 


Bowdoin  Street,  opposite  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Absolutely  Fireproof 

Notbittg  Wood  but  the  Di 

Rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  fm  i^ 
baths,  ti-oo  and  (1.50  a  iuy  t<atmt:« 
(a.ooand  ta.jo  aday  for  two  pcTBoiK  ft 
with  private  bath  $1.50  and  $3,00  aiiivt' 
person;  (3, so  and  tj.ooaday  for  twrijia 

Address  all  communicatioos  to 


STORER    F.    CRAFTS,    Mgr. 

Pleau  Uenllon  Ths  Connkcticut  Uaoieihi  when  psimnlilng  our  AdrattKn. 


BY  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  THIS  SHOULD  BE  THE  PLACE 

— T^mon  of  Athens 


e  Gateway 
to  the 
kshire  Hills 


Lakeville, 

Litchfield  Co., 

G>nn. 


The  Wononsco  House 


LAKEVILLE,    CONN. 


■ds  every  comfort  for  its  guests,  has  accommodations  for  about  eighty  people.     Large,  airy 
parlors,  well-lighted  dining  room.     Private  suites  with  bathi     The  Wooonsco  Livery 
Stable  furnishes  tirst-class  turnouts  for  driviag  parties. 

.ake  Wononscopomoc  U  Wltbln  «  Stone's  Throw  of  the  Hotel.    Booting,  Bathing, 
PlBfalng,  Oolt,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Pool,  etc. 

FURNISHED    COTTAGES   TO    RENT    FOR    SEASON. 

L.  PEABODY,  Proprietor.  -  -  Lakeville,  Conn. 

I'leaw  XantloD  Thi  Cohnectticdt  Mabaiise  when  patronlzinK  our  AdTertlsen. 


W.  H.  LELAND  &  CO. 


orp 


orp 

CO 

EiEcrno- 

TTPING. 


lithographing        Wedding  Statlonerr 

In  in  lU  bnnckai.  aid  COPPER    PUIE   CARDS 

144  Wiistiiiiiister  St.,  Providiiiice,  R.  I. 


TheVENDOM 


Broadwavi 

Cornar4ltt8trMl 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

FIntoltM  Hatal  it 
HMerate  PrhM   I 

ABS0LUTEL1 
FIREPROOF 

JSO  R„tm,.  „. 
^—  _  BatkrootHs.       Withii 

^^i^'^^^   two  blocks  are  locald 
15  of  the  tnost  prominent  theatres. 

Two  tninutea'  walk  from  the  shoppi:^ 
district  and  New  York's  finest  stores. 

Times  Square  sutiway  station,  1  b1<;i 
away.  Seven  minutes  from  City  Hall  and 
lower  Broadway. 

L.  L.  Todd,  Proprietir. 


Omo 

Dress 

Shield 

A  PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolutely  odorless  and  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisonous  chemicals  of 
any  kind.  Recommended  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 
ities. For  sale  by  all  the  Dry  Goods 
Stores  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletowat  Conn. 

Pleue  Uenllon  Tbi  Comiicticut  Mab 


Biliousness 

CURED  QUICKLY   and  1 

PERMANENTLY  By  Umlng 


*XX^K.CB. 


VIM,  VIGOR Vn'oVITSLITI 

They  also  rellete  Disti 
"~-  sndTooHear- 

— ■   DlirfnBss. r 

T««to  In  the  Moutb,  Coated  Ton 

In   the   Bids,    TORPID    LIVKR. 

THEY    CLARIFY  THE    SKIN,    PURJFY  THE 
BLOOD     AND     REGULATE    THE     BOWELS 

BY  C<««Miii|  All  Diiaritn  fr«n  Ik*  SnI*" 

Ptiltlwly  Cm  111  DltHHtaftheStiMcL 

Liver,  KMisya,  Sick  Hsadaohs,  Cm- 

•llHtlea  ■■'  HarvHHMa. 

rOKSAI.KAT  ALL  DKVaaiMTH 

Two  Slssa,         toe.  and   aso.   a  Bsi 

AOCBPT    NO    BDBSTITCTBS 


■  when  palTonliltig  01 


The  Mother^'s  Mission. 

1840.  H  GREAT   Emperor    once    asked 

one  of  his  noble  subjects  what 
would   secure   his  country  the   first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The    nobleman's    grand    reply    was, 
"Good  Mothers."     Now,  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  mother }    The  answer 
is    conclusive  :    She  who,    regarding 
the  future  welfare  of  her  child,  seeks 
every  available  means  that  may  offer  to  promote  a  sound  physical  develop- 
ment, to  the  end  that  her  offspring  may  not  be  deficient  in  any  single  faculty 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  it.     In  infancy  there  is  no  period  which  is 
more  likelyto  affect  the  future  disposition  of  the  child  than  that  of  teething, 
producing  as  it  does  fretfulness,   moi-oseness  of- mind,    etc.,  which  if  not 
checked  will  manifest  itself  in  afler  'lays. 

mr$.  aiin$low'$  Sootbing  Syrup 

is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  remedial  agents  in  existence,  both  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  alarming  symptoms  which  so  often  manifest 
themselves  during  the  teething  period,  such  as  griping  in  the  bowels,  wind 
colic,  etc.  It  is  also  the  best  and  surest  remedy  ^n  the  world  in  all  cases  of 
diarrhcea  m  children,  whether  it  ar.s;s  from  teething  or  any  other  cause. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle,  and  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  the 
best  remedy  for  children  known  of. 


Mothen  I    Mothers  1 1    Mothers  1 1 1 

-TUB  BEST  OF  ALL- 
MR9.  WiNSLOW'i  Sooth  I  NO  Syrup  bu  been 
nud  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MtLUONli 
ol    MOTflKRS  for  tbelr   CHILDRSN   wbllo 

It  HOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  tbe 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  nil  PAIK  ;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  1ft  the  best  remedy  lor  DIAR 
RIKSA.  Bold  by  Dcngsists  in  every  part  of 
the  vorld.  Be  lure  and  uk  (or  "Un,  Wins 
|ow'»  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  take  do  other 
kiad.    Twenty  fi*e  cents  B  bottle. 


1840. 


CASOl 

A  turfJus  of  material  I 
it  u  not  needed.  Every 
subjected  to  the  most  iho 
that  mod  frequently  break 
qiriiigs.  casings,  tranainissioi 
dF  Donnal  use,  however  s 
are:  new  caiburetor,  w 
mixture;  new  system  of  s 
tions  from  levees  mounted  c 
new  method  of  i^easmg  c 
and  other  improvements  i 
control  and  care-taldng. 

COLUMBIA  supreoKc; 
queslloned.    Weiuppl;  i 

bodies:  Slandard  Doubb 


h  patltm 


Pletue  M«nU<in  T 


n  pdtronlilait  onr  AdrBrtlaen. 


EDWARD  F.  COST  CHARLES  B.   RYAN 

2nd  Vlo-Pmldeai  General  PiHcnier  Ateni 

PORTSMOUTH,    VA. ^^ 


I        PORT8HOVTH.    VA 


o  TBI  ComocTioDT  31  xDAEiMi  When  patronlilDg  our  AdrertiMn. 


2,000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to  Choose 
from 


Tapestry 
Paintings 


38  Artists 
Employed 

Including  Qold 
Medalists  from 
the  Paris  5alon 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FURNISHED    FOR   SPECIAL   ROOMS 


Artistic  Home  Decoration 

WE  CAN  SHOW  Ton  effects  never  before  thought  of  and  at  moderate  prices,  too.     Write  for  color  Schemes, 
DeEigns,  Estimates.    Artists  Sent  to  AIJ  Parts  of  the  World  to  execate  every  sort  of  decoration.    We  are 
educating  the  country  in  Color  Harmony.  We  supply  everythinflr  that  goes  to  make  up  the  Interior  of  a  Home 
—Stained  Glass,  Relief,  Carpets,  Furniture,  Parquetry,  Tiles,  Window  Shades.  Art  Hangings,  Draperies,  Posters. 


RU55IAN  TAPESTRY 

For  Wall  Hangings  in  colors  to  match  all 
kinds  of  woodwork,  carpets,  draperies, 
fnmiture  coverings,  etc.  Is  the  best,  new- 
est and  most  durable  of  its  kind.  It  is 
made  52  and  76  inches  wide,  so  that  a  wall 
may  be  covered  without  a  single  seam 
showing— a  great  advantage  over  burlap 
— and  the  cost  is  very  little  more. 

ART  CRETONS 

The  sldewalls  of  boudoirs  or  bed  chambers 
covered  with  Gobelin  Art  Cretons  possess 
at  once  the  artistic  advantage  of  grace  in 
design,  with  the  softness  and  richness  of 
the  most  expensive  Imported  Damasks  at 
a  trifling  cost  above  that  of  wall  paper. 

WALL  PAPER 

Our  stock  of  wall  paper  has  been  carefully 
selected  from  the  full  line  of  every  wall 
paper  manufacturer  both  in  America, 
Canada  and  Europe.  Each  paper  has  been 
selected  for  some  special  purpose  and  has 
qualities  in  it  which  our  expert  color 
salesman  will  be  glad  to  explain.  There 
are  among  them  many  beautiful  designs 
ranging  in  price  from  10  cents  (a  roll  of  8 
full  yds.)  up. 

DRAPERIES 

Every  one  knows  the  importance  which 
draperies  impart  to  a  house ;  they  make  or 
mar.  It  is  admitted  that  not  everyone  is 
competent  to  select  the  proper  colorings 
to  intone  with  the  sidewall  decorations 
and  furniture  coverings.  Bach  of  our  sales- 
men is  an  expert  in  this:  and  our  patrons 
may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  get  the  cus- 
tomary mechanical  inattention  of  incom- 
petent salesmen ;  but  will  be  served  by 
men  who  have  had  wide  experience,  and 
who  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  their  work: 
—men  who  have  made  color  harmony  their 
chief  study.  We  make  no  extra  charge 
for  this  valuable  service.  There*s  surely 
sonae  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one  can 
get  "  the  proper  thing  "  from  us.  We  have 
established  our  own  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  draperies  specially  made  in  design 
and  colorings  to  match  wall  papers,  and 
other  side  wall  coyerings.  The  propriety 
of  our  prices  will  astonish  you. 


WHEN 

IN 
NEW 
YORK 

DO 
NOT 
FAIL 

TO 

VISIT 

OUR 

HOUSE 


Illustrated  Compendium 
of  the  Douthltt  Tapestry 
Painting  Studies 

There  are  more  than  Five   Hundred  of 

these  Illustrations,  and  the  publication  of 
this  Compendium  represents  an  outlay  of 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  and  usually  sells 
for  $1.00  a  copy.  To  the  readers  of  Ths 
Connecticut  Maoazinb  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  to  send  a  copy  on  receipt  of 
only  60  cents. 

FRFF  ''  y^^  ^^^  send  us  the  floor  plans 
I  i^i..!..  Qf  jour  house  we  will  send  you 
free  a  color  scheme,  illustrated  by  samples 
themselves.  Tell  us  what  you  want  on  the 
walls  of  the  principal  rooms— tint,  paint, 
paper  or  stuff.  If  possible  send  us  the  plans, 
rough  pencil  outline  will  do.  Tell  us  if 
you  want  curtains,  carpets,  furniture— in 
fact,  itemize  to  us  everything  you  desire. 
Send  36  cents  to  pay  postage. 

Douthitt's  Manual  of 
Art  Decorations 

The  art  book  of  the  oentury,  200  royal 
quarto  pages  filled  with  full-page  colored 
illustrations  of  modem  home  interiors 
and  studies.  Price  $2.00.  If  you  want  to 
keep  up  in  decoration  send  $3.00  for  this 
book,  worth  $50.00. 

SCHOOL 

In  our  Tapestry  Painting  School  (which 
we  have  arranged  to  keep  open  the  year 
around  for  the  benefit  of  out-of-town 
students  and  others)  we  give  six  8-hour 
lessons  for  onlv  $6.00.  We  sell  complete 
Printed  Instructions  by  mail  for  $1.00.  New 
Compendium  of  560  studies,  60  cents.  This 
compendium  is  sent  free  with  Printed  In- 
structions. We  rent  tapestry  paintings. 
Fun  size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc., 
supplied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted, 
are  such  advantages  offered  pupils. 

TAPESTRY  MATERIALS 

We  manufacture  Tapestry  Material  for 
painting  upon,  superior  to  foreign  /roods 
and  half  the  price.  Book  of  samples,  10 
cents.  Send  |1.60  for  trial  order  of  two 
yards  of  60-inch  wide  No.  6  goodst  worth 
18.00. 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  Correspondence,  and  our  Coior  Experts  will  answer  all  questions  pertaining  to 
Parnlshlng  and  Decorating  the  Home.  A  full  line  of  Posters  by  Biviere,  Mucha,  Livemont,  Cassiers,  Qolay 
and  all  the  eminent  French,  German  and  English  Poster  Artists. 

JOHN  F.  DOUTHITT 

«*Ttae  Douthltt  Building" 
273  FIFTH  AVENUE  (Near  30th  Street),  NEW  YORK 


Please  Mantioa  Thv  Covitkctiout  MA.0A.ziNa  when  patronizing  onr  Advertisers. 


C  R  DEXTER  &  SONS. 


A.  D.  COFFIN. 


H.  R.  COFFIN. 


'Paper  manufacturersi 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTIOTr. 


maker$  of 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"Unique"  Cover  Papers, 

"Abbotsford"  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tbsues. 

"  Star  "  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


IT  Mail  ( 

;o  out  to  a  small 
■your  shoes? 
if  you  live  in  a 
be  advantage  of 

the  largest  shoe 
'  our  new  Style 
•ge  photographic 
t  are  beiiM;  worn 
w  York,  but  by 
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IVAKTHS  SIZES 


Plewe  Heiitlun  1'hi 


wbeo  patronlilng  oi 


Please  MentloB  Tbi  CoHmcncirt  MAeAziira  when  paboQiilDg  onr  Adrtitlian. 


n  Tbb  CoHHicTicuT  Hasaiihi  whaD  patronizing  oar  Adve 


National  Fire  Insurance  Company 


of  Hartford^  Conn* 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  U  1905 

ASSETS  UABIUTIES 

Bonds  and  Stocb.                 .  $4,805,496.00     Capital  Stock,   .                 .  $  1 ,000,000.00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage,       630,550.00     Reserve  for  Re-insurance,    .  3,381,665.5 1 

Real  Estate  unincumbered,    .         357,604.28     Reserve  (or  Unpaid  Losses,  381,094.77 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks, .         1 84,605.60     Special  reserve, .  50,000.00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,       .         505,731.90     Net  Surplus,      .  1,671,227.50 

Total  Assets.      .         .      $6,483,987.78.                Total  Liabilities.      .  $6,483,987.78 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  $2,671,227.50 


Directors 


Frank  W.  Cheney,  Francis  T.  Maxwrell,  Jas.  P.  Taylor, 

James  Nichols,  Byron  A.  Simmons,  L.  A.  Barbour, 

John  R.  Buck,  Chas.  H.  Briscoe,  Fred.  S.  James, 

Henry  C.  Judd,  Ralph  H.  Ensign,  Jos.  L.  Blanchard. 


JAMES  NICHOLS,   President,  H.  A.  SMITH,  Ass't  Secretary, 

B.  R,  STILLMAN,  Secretary,  G.  H.  TRYON,  2d  Aes't  Secretary. 


QOIItTED  IttOSliIjl  IWflTTRESS  PADS 

are  made  in  all  suitable  sizes  for  Beds  and  Cribs.      They 

are  a  Sanitary  necessity. 


QOIIiTED  CRIB  SGHEEjl  PADDIJG 

18  inches  wide,  is  the  most  useful  article  that  a  mother 
can  buy  for  the  comfort  of  her  baby.  When  put  around 
Crib  it  saves  from  draughts  and  protects  arms,  legs  and 

head  from  contact  with  metal  frame  of  bed. 

ASK  DRY  GOODS  DEALER  AND  SEND  TO  US  FOR   SAMPLE 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTIHC  CO.,  15  Laigbt  St,  N.Y.  Citi 


1851^ ---^rr:— —  ■^— — —  J905 

Phoenix  Mutual    Life  Insurance 
Company  ^  ??'iy»  ^>i^- 

Purely  Assets. 

Mutual  $18,000,000. 

Policies  An  nuit  ies 
to  protect  to  support 

the  family.  the  aged. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOORE,  fint 
SILAS  H.  CORNWELL. 


^HARTPO 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN 

Total  Assets,     .        .         .     $15,632,-t^-„. 
Surplus  to  Policy=Holders,    $5,276,20.67 

The  *•  HARTFORD"  paid  In  full  its  heavy  losses 
from  the  conflagrations  named  below: 
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MERELY  BECOME  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE    BOOK    UPON    PUBLICATION    AT    A  L  l| 
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ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED.       ALL  THAT  IS   DESIRED    IS    A    SIGNIFYIKG  « 

YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE. 

WE  RESERVE  RIOHT  TO  CANCEL  YOUR  ORDER  IP  IT  COMES  TOO  LATE 
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GovBRNORS  OP  CoHNBCTiCUT,  the  Undersigned  desires  to  re^ster  as  a  patron  of  the  first  oBEicial  ti 
AS  above  described  to  the  extent  only  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the   volume   upon   poblicatiMi   ta! 
livery  at  the  exceptionallv  low  cost  (considering  the  labor  involved  and  the  historical  value 
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FAIR     COOLING     SPRAY,     O     LOVELY     SEA! 


Dr.   FREDERICK  H.  WILLIAMS 


Fair  cooling  spray,  oh,  lovely  sea! 
How  maiden  coy  thy  changing  mood ; 
To-night  thou'rt  sweet  with  smiles  for  tr 
Scarce  yestertide  I  vainly  wooed 
Thy  fretful  features  for  a  smile. 


I   Or  when,  come  eve  the  god  of  day 
Stoops  low  to  wreathe  his  hairs  with  thine. 

^  Swift  raptures  o'er  thy  ripples  play. 
Thy  wanton  waters  blush  like  wine: 
While  waving  willows  by  thy  side 


Naught  could  for  n 


le  thought  beguile.      Waft  love-soft  whispers  o'er  thy  tide. 


Yet  must  I  love  thee,  soft-eyed  sea, 
Whate'er  may  be  thy  changing  mood; 
Or  hast  thou  smiles  or  frowns  for  me, 
Forever  am  I  strangely  wooed 
To  cast  me  by  thy  pulsing  side, 
Wistful  to  wait  thy  changing  tide. 

But  when  thou  donn'st  thy  garments  blue 
To  bask  beneath  yon  sun-lit  sky; 
When  lace-white  clouds  fiit  over  you 
And  bright-hued  birds  amid  them  fly ; 
Thou  tum'st  on  me  thy  sweetest  smile 
And  all  thy  ways  my  thoughts  beguile. 


When  night  her  dusky  mantle  sends. 
.  Afl  sleepsows  silenceo'erthe  sea; 
'.  When  distance  into  presence  blends 

All  things  commingling  magtcly, 
.    I  see  thy  spirit,  yearning  rise 
I  Communing  with  the  bending  skies. 

Ves,  must  I  love  thee  blue-eyed  seal 
Whate'er  may  be  thy  changing  mood ; 
Thy  wondrous  self  constrainelh  me, 
And  alt  that  mighty  brotherhood 
Of  life,  thou  broodest  on  thy  breast 
Impelleth  me  to  love  and  rest. 


THE 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR 

A    FEW     UNOFFICIAL     WORDS 

BY 

HON.    HENRY    ROBERTS 

GOVERNOR    OF    CONNECTICUT 

IT  is  gratifying  to  be  invited  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  fellow- 
men  of  the  commonwealth  in  this  publication  that  so  well 
reflects  the  intellectual  quality  of  our  citizenship.      It  is  indeed 

satisfying  to  note  that  the  literary  standard  attained  by  our 
state  is  not  lowering  in  these  days  of  business  competition  but  that 
it  still  sustains  its  exalted  position  in  the  nobility  of  letters. 

Connecticut,  indeed,  has  many  attainments  of  which  it  may 
well  feel  proud.  Its  history  is  replete  with  courageous  soldiery, 
conscientious  diplomacy,  honorable  administration  of  government, 
good  citizenship  and  commendable  achievement.  Great  as  has 
been  its  material  prosperity,^  even  greater  has  been  its  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  to-day  it  stands  more  firmly  than  ever  before  for 
that  beautiful  political  truism: — **A11  men  are  created  free  and 
equal." 

As  the  birthplace  of  American  democracy  and  the  first  written 
constitution  known  to  the  world,  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
constitution  of  these  United  States  is  founded,  it  seems  to  be  the 
chosen  land  where  the  seed  of  humanitarianism  has  been  sown. 
Political  and  religious  liberty  and  individual  self-development,  each 
working  according  to  its  own  conscientious  conviction  and  yet 
united  as  one  great  body  in  the  interests  of  the  whole,  is  indigenous 
to  this  soil.     I  believe  there  is  much  in  environment ;  the  greats 
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broad  humanity  of  Thomas  Hooker  seemed  to  permeate  the 
atmosphere  and  nearly  every  generation  since  has  produced  at 
least  one  strong  leader  whose  influence  extends  throughout  the 
nation. 

There  has  never  been  a  serious  national  issue  to  which  Con- 
necticut has  not  contributed  men  of  courage  and  judgment,  who 
have  either  solved  or  assisted  materially  in  solving  the  problem. 
In  the  making  of  the  nation  Connecticut  gave  counsel;  in  the  wars 
in  protection  of  the  nation  Connecticut  has  sent  its  representatives 
to  the  firing  line ;  in  the  legislative  perplexities  Connecticut  has 
given  profound  thinkers ;  in  every  progressive  movement  this  state 
has  been  in  the  foreranks  always,  and  many  times  in  leadership. 

Since  that  day  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago  when 
that  courageous  little  company  of  pioneers  came  into  this  new  land, 
driving  before  them  the  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle — their 
descendants,  joined  by  the  goodly  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  have  peopled  Connecticut  until  to-day  it  represents  nearly  a 
million  sons  and  daughters. 

In  our  midst  we  have  able  workers  in  all  honorable  life  call- 
ings ;  there  are  skilled  artists,  talented  musicians,  sound  lawyers  and 
theologians,  philosophers  and  poets.  Every  profession  and  trade 
finds  in  Connecticut  some  of  its  soundest  exponents.  In  manu- 
facturing the  state  to-day  holds  a  remarkable  pre-eminence.  It  is  a 
hive  of  industry  in  which  200,000  wage  earners  are  producing  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  for  the  world's  markets.  The  skill  of  the 
Connecticut  mechanic  is  demonstrated  by  the  perfection  of  his 
work,  which  has  earned  for  Connecticut  distinction  as  the  home  of 
inventive  genius  and  honest  workmanship.  I  do  not  speak  merely 
congratulatory  words,  but  I  speak  recognized  fact  when  I  say  that 
there  are  not  artisans  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  do  each  day's 
work  more  skilfully. 

The  great  problem  before  us  to-day  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of 
assimilating  into  our  good  citizenship  the  thousands  of  workers  who 
are  coming  to  us  from  all  lands.  They  come  to  us  as  strangers 
who  have  heard  of  the  opportunities  we  have  to  offer,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  accustom  them  to  our  laws  and  customs  that  they» 
too,  may  share  our  reverence  in  them;  to  lead  them  into  the 
beauties  of  virtuous  living ;  to  show  them  the  illimitable  possibili- 
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ties  that  await  their  children  if  they  will  assist  us  in  preparing 
them,  through  our  system  of  education,  to  meet  these  opportunities 
and  profit  by  them. 

We  need  manhood  and  womanhood  that  is  physically  and 
morally  strong.  The  future  of  our  commonwealth  depends  upon 
our  assimilation  of  new  brain  and  brawn.  Commonwealths,  like 
human  beings,  are  born  to  grow.  The  growth  must  be  healthy. 
I  believe  that  each  one  of  us  should  do  his  best  to  start  the  new- 
comer right,  and  moreover  we  should  protect  those  already  here 
from  housing  unhealthy  factors  that  may  contaminate  our  citizen- 
ship. It  is  a  great  question  and  one  that  must  be  decided  only 
w^ith  wisdom. 

While  I  am  not  a  fatalist  and  do  not  believe  that  one  can  sit 
and  let  natural  law  carry  him  to  the  heights  of  success.  1  do  believe 
that  by  keeping  in  the  right  path  and  working  diligently  that 
natural  law  will  do  much  in  solving  our  problems. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  close  these  cursory  remarks  with  a 
little  verse  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  editor  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine, 
in  which  he  says: — 

**  When  ways  perplex  and  worlds  seem  deep  in  strife; 
When  men  forget  the  Fire  that  lights  the  spark  of  life; 
When  turmoil  reigns  and  man  greets  man  with  curse, 
Take  courage:  Infinite  Power  still  guides  the  universe. 

**  When  conscience  is  blind  and  faith  in  man  seems  dead; 
When  Good  succumbs  to  Greed  and  Love  is  money-fed; 
When  earth  seems  off  its  course  and  sways  in  unknown  realm; 
Take  faith:  the  Hand  of  Natural  Law  is  at  the  helm." 


WHEN     DAYLIGHT     DIES 
An  Evening  Pastoral 

BY 

JOHN     H.     GUERNSEY 


WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 


*Tis  Eventide ;  the  King  of  Day  descends, 
To  mark  the  course  where  weary  labor  ends ; 
Across  the  sky  his  crimson  beams  are  thrown, 
Such  matchless  splendor  canvas  ne'er  has  shown, 
Nor  Art,  nor  tongue  the  beauteous  blush  portray, 
That  gilds  the  heavenly  dome  at  close  of  day. 


'Tis  Nature's  hour  to  fill  the  land  with  peace, 
As,  wrapt  in  slumber,  countless  sorrows  cease ; 
Blest  Comforter,  while  hearts  forget  the  pain, 
Renewed  in  strength  to  take  it  up  again. 
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WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 


See  the  white  mist  from  yonder  meadow  rise, 
O'er  which  the  myriad  lamp-lit  insect  hies. 
The  twilight  deepens  with  an  incense  sweet, 
As  children's  g^ood-nigbt  songs  at  mother's  feet, 
And  ling'ring  shadows  gently  reunite, 
'Till  Daylight  softly  clasps  the  hand  of  Night. 


WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 


Serene  the  lake  that  lies  along  the  grove, 
Whose  mirrored  depths  repeat  the  sky  above, 
A  wondrous  starry  banner  heaven  unfurls, 
That  answering  orbs  may  greet  the  parent  worlds! 
Beneath  the  surface  hide  the  latent  rings, 
'Till  wakened  by  the  swallow's  truant  wings, 
The  circles  hasten  with  a  sweet  unrest, 
To  lave  the  sleeping  lilies  on  its  breast ! 


WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 

Beneath  the  wooded  arch  the  mountain  stream 

Reflects  sweet  Luaa's  primal  length'ning  beam. 

To  joys  anew  the  silver  floor  invites, 

And  many  a  laughing,  dancing,  £airy  sprite 

Comes  tripping  from  the  shadow  of  the  mill. 

To  amorous  vespers  of  a  whip-poor-will, 

Whose  triple  love  notes  from  the  woodman's  street, 

Win  many  an  echoed  bride  in  cadence  sweet! 

Beside  the  hedge  a  modest  bank  of  flowers 
Is  gath'ring  pearls  along  the  waiting  hours; 
The  nestled  jewels  many  a  chalice  fill 
With  charms  their  loving  cups  alone  distill. 
Glist"ning  with  gems  the  day  will  bid  forget. 
The  Lily  of  the  Vale  and  Violet 
Await  with  open  lips  the  King's  delight. 
To  kiss  away  the  moistened  breath  of  Night ! 
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And  thus  the  curtains  of  the  Night  are  hung: 
The  curtains  part;  the  morning  stars  have  sung! 


THE     DEVELOPMENT      OF     STEAM      NAVIGATION 

THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  FITCH.  THE  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE, 
WHO  FIRST  GAVE  PRACTICABILITY  TO  THE  IDEA,  AND 
THE  PROMINENT  PART  CONNECTICUT  HAS  TAKEN  IN  THE 
SCIENCE     OF     NAVIGATION—FIRST     ARTICLE     IN    SERIES 

BY 

SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 

The  author  of  this  article  has  made  steam  navigation  a  study  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
has  recently  developed  a  movement  to  honor  Fulton,  as  the  pioneer  of  steam  navigation,  during  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  New  York  iqoq.  Those  who  have  suggested  the  idea  are  apparently  misinformed  regard- 
ing the  true  history  of  steam  navigation.  All  who  have  made  it  a  thorough  study  know  that  its  first  pratical 
inventor  was  John  Fitch  of  Connecticut  and  those  who  followed  him  merely  built  from  the  foundation  which 
he  laid.  The  accuracy  and  justice  of  history  demands  that  the  Connecticut  inventor  be  given  due  credit.  It 
is  well  to  recognize  the  service  of  Fulton,  but  the  great  work  of  Fitch  should  not  be  overlooked  in  paying 
homage  to  the  promoters  who  developed  his  idea.  The  facts  are  presented  herewith  with  rare  illnstrations. 
This  first  chapter  in  a  remarkable  story  is  very  interesting,  but  the  instalments  to  follow  even  excel  it  in 
Interest.  Investigations  are  still  in  progress,  trips  by  the  author  to  the  burial  place,  in  Kentucky,  of  the 
Connecticut  genius,  will  add  even  additional  light  to  the  controversy— Editor 
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JOHN    FITCH 


*  *  Poor  fellow !  What  a  pity  he  is  crazy ! " 


THE  day  will  come  when  some 
other  more  powerful  man  will 
get  fame  and  riches  from  my 
invention  but  nobody  will  be- 
lieve that  poor    John    Fitch    can    do 
anything  worthy  of  attention." 

Standing  in  the  corner  of  a  little 
burial  spot  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
looking  upon  an  unmarked  grave 
that  lay  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  plot 
and  but  little  more  from  the  fence 
that  ran  along  the  east  side — fourteen 
feet  north  of  a  stone  that  bore  the 
name  Jesse  McDonald — ,  I  thought 
of  the  oft-repeated  yet  unfulfilled 
wish  of  the  man  who  had  opened  up 
the  gates  to  the  world's  possibilities 
and  had  received  in  compensation 
only  a  narrow  six-foot-deep  strip  of 
otherwise  worthless  earth  the  exact 
location  of  which  seemed  scarce  saved 
from   the   all-hiding   hand   of   obliv- 


ion. John  Fitch — unappreciated  in 
life,  unwept  in  death  and  unsung  in 
story — had  often  wished  that  his  last 
couch,  when,  wearied  with  life's  un- 
even battle,  he  should  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep,  might  be  placed 
"where  the  song  of  the  boatman 
would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his 
resting  place  and  the  music  of  the 
steam  engine  soothe  his  spirit." 

Disguise  it  as  men  may  by  honeyed 
phrases  it  yet  remains  true  that  a 
poor  man,  simply  because  he  is  poor, 
is  not  supposed  to  have  anything  to 
say  worth  the  hearing  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  world's  greatest 
benefactions  have  come  through  the 
hands  of  poverty,  the  story  of  a 
poor  man's  life  is  thought  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  telling.  But  when 
that  poor  man  proves  to  be  the  genius 
who  first  successfully  hitched  his  oars 
to  the  power  of  steam,  then  men  mav 
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be  brought  to  read  his  story  and  to 
even  join  in  sounding  his  praise. 

No  claim  is  made  that  John  Fitch 
was  the  sole  "original  inventor"  of 
the  steamboat,  in  the  sense  that  no 
one  but  he  had  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  power  of  steam 
for  navigation.  He  was  an  original 
inventor  in  that  he  successfully  linked 
together  a  steam  engine  and  a  method 
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of  propulsion  for  boats  before  he 
knew  that  anyone  else  had  ever  even' 
attempted  it.  The  boats  that  he  built 
were  not  magnificent  marine  palaces, 
like  the  boats  upon  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mississippi  to-day ;  they  were  not 
monstrous  leviathans  into  whose 
cavernous  maw  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  freight  could  be 
stored,  but  they  were  the  first  success- 
ful champions  in  the  battle  for 
supremacy  over  wind  and  tide  and  to 
them  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
demonstrating  that  it  was  possible  to 
travel  by  water  and  yet  keep  engage- 
ments by  set  appointments  in  time. 

Revolutions  so  far  reaching  as 
contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  Fitch 
must  necessarily  move  slowly.  The 
world  of  to-day  differs  more  from  the 
world  that  John  Fitch  knew  than  that 
world  differed  from  the  world  of 
Julius  Csesar  and  the  great  difference 
has  been  wrought  by  the  development 
of  the  ideas  that  he  incorporated  in' 
his  first  steamboat.  The  boats  of  his 
day  differed  from  the  boats  Caesar 
saw  upon  the  Mediterranean  only  by 
the  cut  and  set  of  their  sails.  The 
boats  of  to-day  differ  from  those  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  nearly  every  feature.  Yet,  as  the 
forest  lies  hidden  in  the  acorn,  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakota,  the 
largest  freight  carriers  in  the  world, 
built  at  New  London,  and  now  ply- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  were 
hidden  in  that  little  craft  that  John 
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SIDE  WHERL  BOAT  BUII 
With  Fitch,  the  inventor,  Fulua  ud  Livln«>lan  nude  kvi 
lh«r  pUcsd  ibE  •■  Clermont "  upun  the  Hudton 

Fitch  launched  in  a  small  meadow- 
stream  in  1786. 

Although  the  ancients  knew  of  the 
expansive  force  of  confined  steam  but 
little  use  was  made  of  it  until  men  of 
modern  times  demonstrated  its  utility 
and  no  small  share  of  the  honors  that 
the  Present  renders  to  the  not-far- 
distant  Past  is  due  to  John  Fitch  for 
the  part  he  took  in  that  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  turning 
of  a  new  leaf  in  the  world's  book  of 
progress.  A  new  hour  had  been 
struck  on  the  "Horologue  of  the 
Ages."  The  "Old  World"  was  to  be 
brought  over  and  anchored  alongside 
the  "New"  with  but  enough  water- 
filled  space  left  between  them  to  set 
for  each  the  bounds  and  limits  of  its 
own.  To  our  Connecticut  Yankee 
was  given  a  dream — a  tantalizing, 
haunting  dream  that  held  him  in  its 
power  both  day  and  night — in  which 
he  saw  this  thing  made  true. 

Speaking  of  that  time,  the  time 
when  he  first  thought  to  annihilate 
space  and  defy  time  through  the 
application  of  steam,  Fitch  says: 

"In  the  month  of  April,  1785,  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  idea 
that  a  carriage  might  be  carried  by 
the  force  of  steam  along  the  roads. 
I  pursued  that  idea  for  about  one 
week  and  gave  it  over  as  impractic- 
able, or,  in  other  words,  turned  my 
thoughts  to  vessels.  From  that  time 
I  have  pursued  the  idea  to  this  day 


with  unremitted  assiduity,  yet  do  I 
frankh'  confess  that  it  has  been  the 
most  imprudent  scheme  I  was  ever 
engaged  in." 

Up  to  this  time  Fitch  had  never 
heard  of  a  steam  engine.  In  the 
Franklin  Institute  manuscript,  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  also 
taken,  he  says: 

"What  I  am  now  to  inform  you  of 
is  not  to  my  credit  but  as  long  as  it 
is  the  truth,  I  will  insert  it  viz  :  that 
I  did  not  know  there  was  a  steam 
engine  on  earth  when  I  first  proposed 
to  gain  force  by  steam.  ...  A 
short  time  after  drawing  my  first 
draft  for  a  boat,  I  was  amazingly 
chagrined  to  find  at  Parson  Irwin's, 
in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  a 
drawing  of  a  steam  engine;  but  it 
had  the  effect  to  establish  me  in  my 
other  principles  as  my  doubts  lay 
at  that  time  in  the  engine  only. " 

Every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
possessing  any  extended  sea  coast  or 
navigable  waters  seems  to  have  put 
forth  at  some  time  a  claimant  for 
the  honor  of  having  invented  the 
steamboat.  Spain  presents  Blasco  de 
Garay,  but  of  his  work  the  editor  of 
the  Franklin  Journal  very  su^est- 
ively  hints  that  it  is  not  wise  "to  date 
the  history  of  the  steamboat  back  so 
far  as  1543  until  the  Public  Record 
from  which  the  account  is  taken  shall 
appear  in  authentic  form." 

The  next  and  only  really  formid- 
able   champion     for    the    crown    is 
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Jonathan  Hulls  who  published  in 
London  in  1737  a  "Description  and 
draught  of  a  new  invented  machine 
lor  carrying  vessels  out  of  and  into 
any  harbor,  port  or  river  against 
wind  and  tide  or  in  a  calm,  for 
which  his  majesty  George  II  has 
j^ranted  letters  patent  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  author,  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years."  Accompanying 
this  pamphlet  is  a  drawing  of  a 
stubby  little  boat,  with  a  smoking 
"chimney,"  having  a  pair  of  wheels 
rigged  out  over  the  stern  which  are 
supposed  to  be  moved  by  ropes 
passed  around  their  outer  rims.  To 
the  axis  of  the  wheels  paddles  are 
tixed  for  propulsion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Jonathan 
Hulls  ever  built  any  other  steamboat 
than  this  one  on  paper.  Leastwise 
there  is  no  account  of  his  doing  any- 
thing further  with  the  patent  and  we 
seem  safe  in  assuming  that  no  one 
else  ever  became  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  "paper  invention"  as  to 
have  put  its  theories  to  the  test- 
ing. 

When  John  Fitch  built  and 
launched  his  first  boat  it  was  no  re- 
production of  any  other.  So  unique 
was  it  that  its  builder  might  have 
fallen  down  before  it  in  worship,  and 
yet  have  been  without  sin,  for  it  was 
not  made  like  unto  anything  that  is 
in  the  heavens  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth. 

Looking  back  to  those  days  Fitch 
says :     "The  propelling  of  a  boat  by 


steam  is  as  new  as  the  rowing  of  a 
boat  by  angels  and  I  claim  the  first 
thought  and  invention  of  it." 

The  first  model  was  built  in  Cobe 
Stout's  log  shop  and  tried  on  the 
small  stream  that  ran  through  Joseph 
Longstreth's  meadow  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Davisville,  South 
anipton  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
boiler  was  made  of  an  iron  kettle,  the 
machinery  was  of  brass  and  the  pad- 
dle wheels,  thrown  over  the  sides, 
were  of  wood.  In  all.  Fitch  tried 
seven  different  schemes  for  propelling 
the  boat,  building  perfect  models  of 
four,  and  in  September  (1785)  — 
having  already  experimented  with  the 
screw-propeller,  the  endless  chain,  the 
paddle  wheels  and  the  large  stern 
wheel — ^Fitch  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  the  "American  Philosophical 
Society"  fPhiladeIphia_^  a  "drawing 
and  description  of  the  machine  .  .  . 
invented  for  working  a  boat  against 
the  stream  by  means  of  a  steam  en- 
gine." and  in  the  following  December 
he  "presented  to  the  society  a  model 
and  additional  drawings"  and  in  that 
same  year,  he  wrote  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  his  belief  in  the  practica- 
bility of  sea  navigation  by  steam. 
[See  Life  and  Writings,  Franklin, 
vol.  10.] 

In  1786-7  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  adjacent  states  for  steam 
propelled  vessels  was  given  to  John 
Fitch.  When  he  applied  for  this 
concession,  he  was  experimenting 
with  an  engine  having  a  three  inch 
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THE  COLLECT  POND  SIDE  WHEEL  STEAMBOAT— (From  »n  old  print) 


cylinder  and  a  propeller  attached  to 
a  skiff.  His  effoils  seemed  to  end 
only  in  failures  and,  stung  by  the 
jibes  of  the  wiseacres  with  their  eter- 
nal "I  told  you  so."  Fitch  sought 
the  tavern  and  tried  to  drown  his 
disappointiTient  in  drink.  The  de- 
bauch ran  through  that  night  and  the 
next  day  and  then  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  hold  of  himself.  He  went  to 
bed  early  the  second  night  to  try  to 
sleep  himself  sober  but  "about  iz 
o'clock  (July  21)  the  idea  struck 
me,"  he  writes,  "about  cranks  and 
paddles  for  rowing  a  boat  and  for 
fear  that  I  should  lose  the  idea,  I  got 
up  about  I  o'clock,  struck  a  light  and 
drew  a  plan.  I  was  so  excited  I 
could  not  sleep."  Six  days  later 
Fitch  had  a  craft  of  about  nine  tons 
burden  fitted  with  paddles  hung  per- 
pendicularly and  moved  by  his  re- 
arranged engine  geared   to  a  crank. 


On  the  27th  (July,  1786)  he  srave  a 
public  demonstration — the  trial  trip 
of  the  world's  first  steamboat. 

Having  exhausted  his  own  finances. 
Fitch  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  for  a  loan  of  £150  and  fail- 
ing to  obtain  it — by  a  vote  of  32  to 
28— he  applied  to  the  speaker  of  that 
body,  General  Thomas  Mifflin,  for  an 
individual  loan  of  the  amount.  In 
soliciting  this  accommodation  Fitch 
writes : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  vessel 
may  be  carried  six,  seven  or  eight 
miles  per  hour  by  the  force  of  steam 
and  the  larger  the  vessel  the  better  it 
will  answer,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will  answer  for  sea  voy^es  as 
well  as  for  inland  navigation  which 
would  not  only  make  the  Mississippi 
as  navigable  as  tide  water  but  woui'l 
make  our  vast  territory  on  those 
waters  an  inconceivable  fund  in  thtf 
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THE  "PERSEVERANCE"  ON  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  IN  ijSj 


treasury  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  be  thought  more 
extravagant  than  I  already  have 
been  when  I  assert  that  six  tons  of 
machinery  will  act  with  as  much  force 
as  ten  tons  of  men,  and  should  I  sug- 
gest that  the  navigation  between  this 
(country)  and  Europe  may  be  made 
so  easy  as  shortly  to  make  us  the  most 
popular  empire  on  the  earth,  it  prob- 
ably at  this  time  would  make  the 
whole  very  laughable." 

Fitch  during  that  year  built  a 
second  boat,  forty-five  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  beam,  which  was  an  im- 
provement in  every  way  over  its 
predecessor.  Besides  its  larger  pro- 
portions this  boat  had  a  much 
heavier  engine.  The  trial  trip  was 
made  on  the  Delaware  river,  August 
22,  (1787),  and  was  witnessed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  convention  for 
framing  the  Federal  Constitutiony  ex- 
cept General  Washington, 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  for  whom 
the  first  regular  steamboat  on  the 
Connecticut  river  was  named,  was  the 


guest  of  the  steamboat  company  on 
the  initial  trip  of  Fitch's  new  boat. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  done  except  the  inventor. 
Attainment  seemed  to  only  fire  his 
ambition  and  he  at  once  began  to 
plan  for  greater  things. 

By  the  sale  of  maps  of  the  North- 
west Territory  drawn  by  Fitch  from 
his  own  surveys  and  engraved  in  the 
rude  shop  of  Cobe  Stout,  the  print- 
ing being  done  with  a  cider  press,  the 
sum  of  $800  was  made  available  for 
the  new  boat.  A  stock  company  of 
forty  shares  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary {1788),  and  the  exclusive  right 
to  navigate  by  steam  the  waters  of 
New  York  (March  19)  ;  Delaware 
(February  3) ;  Pennsylvania  (March 
28), and  Virginia  (November  7),  was 
given  to  the  new  enterprise  "for  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years."  The  new  boat 
was  built  and  measured  sixty  feet  in 
length  with  eight  foot  beam.  Pad- 
dles were  set  at  the  sides  instead  of 
at  the  stern  as  in  the  former  boat. 
It  was  noised  about  that  Fitch's  new 
boat  would  be  given  its  trial  trip  that 
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22nd  day  of  August  and  a  crowd  of 
the  curious  gathered  to  witness  the 
event.  IncrMulity  and  anticipation 
stood  staring  each  into  the  other's 
face.  The  lines  were  cast  off,  there 
was  a  puff  of  smoke  and  a  whiff  of 
steam  and  the  odd,  multi-le^ed 
creature  began  walking  on  the  water. 
Three  miles  only  were  covered  in  an 
hour  but  it  liad  been  shown  that  some- 
thing could  be  done.  A  rally  was 
made  and  the  forty  original  shares 
were  doubled.  A  new  and  larger 
boat  was  built.  The  next  summer 
this  new  craft,  fittingly  called  the 
"Perseverance"  ran  on  its  trial  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  BurUngton, 
twenty  miles.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber (1788),  a  pleasure  party  of  thirty 


hour  and  race  to  Albany,  each  main- 
taining its  accredited  rate  of  trial-trip 
speed ;  their  account  of  the  race 
would  have  shown  that  when  the 
"Perseverance"  touched  her  wharf 
at  the  father  city  the  "Clermont"  was 
fifty-two  miles  astern. 

Fitch  was  not  content  with  what 
had  been  accomplished  with  the  "Per- 
severance" and  at  once  proposed  the 
building  of  a  larger  boat  wiUi  a  more 
powerful  engine,  ■  The  next  year  was 
spent  in  preparation  and  building 
and  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Apnl 
following  (1790),  a  trial  trip  was 
made.  Everything  worked  charm- 
ingly and  Fitch  writes:  "Although 
the  wind  blew  fresh  at  the  northeast, 
we  reigned  Lord  High  Admirals  of 


ORIGINAL  MODEL  OF  JOHN  FITCH'S  STEAMBOAT 
Presented  br   I^tcb    to   the  Amerloin  Phllosophlul  Society  of  Philadelphia,  now 
Institute,  Waghlnyton,  D.  C. 


was  taken  over  the  same  course   in 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Had  this  boat  been  launched  on 
the  Hudson,  locked  in  by  the  tower- 
ing hills  over  whose  heights  no  ordin- 
ary roadway  could  be  built,  instead 
of  on  the  Delaware  along  whose 
shore  stretched  a  well  kept  level  road 
upon  which  swift  (?)  stages  ran 
more  than  six  miles  in  an  hour,  it  is 
certain  that  no  break  would  have  been 
permitted  in  the  chain  that  linked 
together  the  steamboats  of  three 
centuries.  If  the  papers  tliat  pub- 
lished the  account  of  Fulton's  triumph 
iiad  announced  that  on  that  August 
day  of  which  so  much  is  made,  the 
"Clermont"  and  the  "Perseverance" 
would  leave  New  York  at  the  same 


the  Delaware  and  no  boat  in  the  ri\-er 
could  hold  its  way  against  us  but  all 
fell  astern,  though  several  sail  boats 
which  were  light,  and  heavy  sails  that 
brought  their  gunwales  well  down  to 
the  water,  came  out  to  try  us." 

Several  other  equally  successful 
trips  were  made  and  the  elated  Fitch 
wrote  again:  "Thus  has  been  ef- 
fected by  little  Johnny  Fitch  and 
Harry  Voight  (a  close  friend)  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  useful  arts  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  although  the  world  and 
my  country  does  not  thank  me  for  it. 
yet  it  gives  me  heartfelt  satisfaction." 

In  a  description  of  this  admittedly 
successful  steamboat,  which  was 
published  under  Fitch's  name  in  the 
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Columbian  Magazine,  he  says:  "The 
cylinder,  is  to  be  horizontal  and  the 
steam  to  work  with  equal  force  at 
each  end.  The  mode  by  which  we 
obtain  a  vacuum  is,  it  is  believed,  en- 
tirely new,  as  is  also  the  method  of 
letting  the  water  into  it  and  throw- 
ing it  off  against  the  atmosphere 
without  any  friction.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cylinder,  which  is  of  twelve 
inches  diameter,  will  move  a  clear 
force  of  eleven  or  twelve  cwt.  after 
the  frictions  are  deducted,  this  force 
is  to  be  directed  against  a  wheel 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
piston  is  to  move  about  three  feet  and 
each  vibration  of  it  gives  the  axis 
about  forty  evolutions.  Each  evolu- 
tion of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars  or 
,-,  paddles  five  and  a  half  feet ;  they  work 
§  perpendicularly  and  are  represented 
H  by  the  strokes  of  a  paddle  of  a  canoe. 
2  As  six  paddles  are  raised  from  the 
water,  six  more  are  entered  and  the 
two  sets  of  paddles  make  their  strokes 
^  of  about  eleven  feet  in  each  evolution. 
E  The  crank  of  the  axis  acts  upon  the 
paddles  about  one  third  of  their 
length  from  their  lower  ends,  on 
which  part  of  the  oars  the  whole 
force  of  the  axis  is  applied.  The  en- 
gine is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  about  a  third  from  the  stem 
and  both  the  action  and  the  reaction 
turn  the  wheel  the  same  way." 

From  the  very  first  demonstration 
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r-v         ^       ^    vjf  of  this  steamboat.  Fitch  had  held  the 

^^    S^       X      IV  unshaken  confidence  of  a  Dr.  William 

j\      V      ^    \j  Thornton  and*  a  Mr.  David  Ritten- 

^        s[    V^      ^       O  house  who,  with  Benjamin  Franklin 

^        \        *        ^  also  a  stockholder  in  the  company  or- 

y^        K       !j        J       J  ganized    to    build    steamboats,    were 

members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  Dr.  Thornton  was  some- 
time afterward  connected  with  the 
government  patent  office  in  Washing- 
ton where  he  had  access  to  all  draw- 
ings and  models  illustrative  of  steam- 
boating.  From  this  unequalled  op- 
portunity to  study  all  that  others  had 
done  and  were  doing.  Dr.  Thornton 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  the 
pamphlet,  *  *  A  short  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  steamboats,*'  in  which  he  says: 
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"Finding  that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton, 
whose  genius  and  talents  I  highly 
respect,  has  been  considered  by  some 
the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  I  think 
it  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
John  Fitch  to  set  forth  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion  and  to  show,  moreover, 
that  if  Mr.  Fulton  has  any  claim 
whatever  to  originality  in  his  steam- 
boat, it  must  be  exceedingly  limited. 


under  his  state  patents,  conceivii^ 
that  the  patent  of  Fitch  was  not  i<x 
any  particular  mode  of  applyir^  the 
steam  to  navigation  but  that  it  ex- 
tended to  all  Imown  modes  of  pn^>d- 
ling  boats  or  vessels,  contested  before 
the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  before  the  assembly  of  Delaware, 
the  mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Rnmsey 
and  contended  that  the  mode  he  pro- 
posed, viz. :  by  drawing  up  water  into 


"DEMOLOGOS"  THB  FIRST  STEAU  WAR  VESSEL  IN  THE  WORLD 


In  the  year  1788,  the  late  John  Fitch 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  application  of  steam  to  naviga- 
tion, in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
etc.;'  and  soon  after,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Rumsey,  conceiving  he  had 
made  some  discoveries  in  perfecting 
the  same,  applied  to  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  patent;  but  a 
company  formed  by  Mr.  John  Fitch 


a  tube  and  forcing  the  same  water  ont 
of  the  stem  of  the  vessel  or  beat 
which  was  derived  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's works  (Dr.  Benjamin  Frankliii 
being  one  of  the  company),  was  a 
mode  the  company  had  a  right  to,  foi 
the  plan  was  originally  published  in 
Latin  about  fifty  years  before  in  the 
works  of  Bemonilli  the  younger." 

The    decision   of   the   assembly  in 
both    states    where    the    issue    wa$ 
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raised  was  in  favor  of  Fitch  and  the 
Rumsey  company  "were  excluded 
from  the  right  of  using  steamboats 
on  any  principle."  In  the  violent 
pamphlet  controversy  between  these 
tw^o  claimants  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing first  applied  the  power  of  steam  to 
navigation,  it  was  shown  that  Fitch, 
when  en  route  to  Philadelphia  to  in- 
terest men  and  capital  in  his  inven- 
tion, had  passed  through  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  had  stopped  to  rest  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  de- 
clared his  "firm  conviction  that  the 
ag^ency  of  steam  might  be  used  in 
navigation,"  stating  that  he  "was 
then  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to 
awaken  interest  in  such  an  invention." 
Rumsey  is  said  to  have  learned  this. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  world  would  yet  be  without  its 
sw^ift  sailing  steamboats  if  it  had 
been  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
**suck-in,  squirt-out"  mechanism  of 
James  Rumsey's  invention. 

But,  to  go  back  to  Dr.  Thornton's 
story.  Here  is  given  in  detail  the 
difficulties  undep  which  Fitch  built 
his  first  boat  and  then  comes  the 
account  of  the  launching  and  the  suc- 
cess that  crowned  him: 

"The  day  was  appointed  and  the 
experiment  made  in  the  following 
manner:  A  mile  was  measured  in 
Front  (Water)  Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  bounds  projected  at  right 
angles,  as  exactly  as  could  be  to  the 
wharf,  where  a  flag  was  placed  at 
each  end  and  also  a  stop-watch.  The 
1x>at  was  ordered  under  way  at  dead 
water,  or  when  the  tide  was  found 
to  be  without  movement,  as  the  boat 
passed  one  flag,  it  struck  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  watches  were  set 
off ;  as  the  boat  reached  the  other  flag 
it  was  also  struck  and  the  watches 
instantly  stopped.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  before  witnesses ;  the  time 
was  shown  to  all,  the  experiment  de- 
clared to  be  fairly  made  and  the  boat 
was  found  to  go  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour,  or  one  mile  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half  ...  It  after- 
ward went  eighty  miles  in  a  day." 


Congress  was  in  session  and  an 
adjournment  was  ordered  that  the 
members  might  witness  the  remark- 
able event  and  on  the  i6th  of  June 
(1790),  Governor  Thomas  MiflSin 
and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  passengers  on 
the  boat.  Of  the  latter  Dr.  Thornton 
writes : 

"The  governor  and  council  of 
Pennsylvania  were  so  highly  gratified 
with  our  labors  that  without  their 
intention  being  previously  known  to 
us,  Governor  Mifflin,  attended  by  the 
council  in  procession,  presented  to  the 
company  and  placed  in  the  boat  a 
superb  silk  flag  prepared  expressly 
and  containing  the  arms  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  this  flag  we  possessed  till 
Mr.  Fitch  was  sent  to  France  by  the 
company,  at  the  request  of  Aaron 
Vail,  Esq.,  our  consul  at  L'Orient, 
who  being  one  of  the  company,  was 
solicitous  to  have  steamboats  built  in 
France.  John  Fitch  took  the  flag, 
unknown  to  the  company,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  National  Convention." 

The  success  of  Fitch's  boat  found 
its  way  into  print  and  during  that 
summer  a  'card'  appeared  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  two  papers 
published  in  Philadelphia,  announcing 
the  regular  sailings  of  the  "steam- 
boat." The  "Pennsylvania  Packet" 
of  June  15  runs  the  first  steamboat 
*ad'  as  follows: 


The  Steam-Boat 

IB  now  m6f  to  cak«  Paffenicn,  «ii4  If  lm«ii4«A  to 
fct  oflTfrom  Arch  ftrect  Fcrrjr  In  Philadelphia  cvt» 
fr  Mttftftfy,  UTtintfiay  iind  frU^,  tof  SurtintioiH 
BriJI^i*  BorJtntowtund  Trtwtn,  to  i«torn  00  TBe/stft$ 
TbarfUfS  tod  5«lirr^(t]pj— >Prictlor  P^dengfrk,  »/6 1« 
BorliogtiNi  aftd  BriAal»  SJ9  ^  8ofrdeoto»n,  5A  to 
Tffentem June  14.,   ttt.th  f  tf 

The  same  *ad'  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Gazette  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  Advertiser  on  June  14,  17,  19, 
22  and  24,  and  on  Monday,  July  26, 
it  was  changed,  abbreviated  to  read 
"The  steamboat  sets  out  to-morrow 
at  10  o'clock  from  Arch  Street  Ferry 
in  order  to  take  passengers  for  Bur- 
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lington,  Bristol,  Bordentown  and 
Trenton  and  return  next  day." 

This  was  the  first  steamboat  line 
in  the  world  and  the  first  use  of 
any  steam-propelled  carrier  for  hire. 
The  honor  of  it,  G>nnecticut  claims 
for  one  of  her  too-long  neglected 
sons. 

Later  in  the  year  a  letter  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Magazine, 
dated  Philadelphia,  August  13th,  con- 
taining the  words:  "Fitch's  steam- 
boat really  performs  to  a  charm." 
The  boat  had  then  been  running  two 
months  and  was  maintained  all  that 
year  and  the  next  summer.  Her 
frame  rots  to-day  on  the  south  side  of 
Cohocksink  Creek. 

In  1788-9  another  boat  was  built 
and  successfully  launched.  On  the 
night  of  the  day  she  made  her  trial 
trip,  she  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  In  1791  further  "patents" 
were  secured  and  a  boat  was  built  for 
a  New  Orleans  route.  When  nearly 
completed  a  storm  tore  this  new  craft 
from  its  moorings  and  drove  it  over 
onto  Petty's  Island,  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  Philadelphia,  where  it 
•became  embedded  in  the  mud.  Con- 
stant interference  with  Fitch's  plans 
and  the  substitution  of  wortfiless 
inventions  by  shareholders  had  made 
the  building  of  this  boat  very  expen- 
sive. The  shareholders  were  dis- 
couraged and  would  advance  no  more 
funds.  Fitch  had  spent  his  litde 
"all"  and  the  boat  was  abandoned. 
For  four  years  it  lay  in  the  mud 
where  it  had  first  stranded  and  tlien 
it  was  advertised  as  for  sale  at  auction 
on   the   eighteenth   day   of   August, 

1795. 
Boat  building  has  always  been  a 

good  butt  for  a  joke.    The  first  man 

who  launched  a  log  and  straddled  it, 

using  his  hands  for  paddles,  afforded 

no  end   of  merriment   to  the  other 

fellow     who     was      "looking     on." 

Noah's  boat  was  the  most  ludicrous 

thing   his    contemporaries   had   ever 

seen.     Poor  John  Fitch  soon  found 

himself  to  be  the  "laughing-stock"  of 

the  town  but  through  it  all  he  said: 


"Never  mind,  boys,  the  day  will  come 
when  all  our  great  lakes,  rivers  and 
oceans  will  be  navigated  by  vessels 
propelled  by  steam.' 

The  patent  that  Fitch  received 
from  the  Federal  Congress,  signed 
by  George  Washington  and  conunis- 
sioners  Thomas  Jefferson,  G^eral 
Henry  Knox  and  John  Randolph; 
ran  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
from  August  26,  1791.  It  was  this 
patent,  with  the  Rumsey-Fitch 
pamphlets,  that  the  opponents  to  the 
Fulton-Livingston  monopoly  used  to 
break  the  exclusive  franchise  held  for 
the  waters  of  New  York  and  that 
our  own  legislature  quoted,  when,  as 
a  retaliatory  measure,  of  which  more 
anon,  they  denied  the  Fulton-Living- 
ston boats  the  right  to  run  in  Con- 
necticut waters. 

Knowing  that  his  friend  Ritten- 
house  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
details  of  this  patent,  Fitch  wrote  to 
him,  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
Philadelphia-Trenton  steamboat  line 
in  1792,  urging  him  to  purchase  his 
lands  in  Kentucky  that  he  mic^fat 
"have  the  honor,"  as  Fitch  says,  of 
enabling  me  to  complete  the  great 
undertsJcing." 

In  this  letter  Fitch  writes:  "It 
would  be  much  easier  to  carry  a  first- 
rate  man-of-war  by  steam  than  a 
boat  as  we  would  not  be  cramped  for 
room,  nor  would  the  weight  of 
machinery  be  felt.  This,  sir,  tuill  be 
the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
time  whether  I  bring  it  to  perfection 
or  not  for  packets  and  armed  vessels/* 
He  suggests  further  on  that  steam  be 
used  to  conquer  the  Barbary  pirates 
who  had  recently  captured  several 
American  vessels.  "A  six  foot  cylin- 
der could  discharge  a  column  of 
water,"  he  says,  from  the  rotmd- 
top  forty  or  fifty  yards  and  throw  a 
man  off  his  feet  and  wet  their  arms 
and  ammunitions" — a  device  actually 
reported  in  England  some  years  later 
as  having  been  incorporated  as  pan 
of  the  armament  of  the  "Demologos/' 
the  first  steam  war  vessel  m  th^ 
world. 
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The  "Demologos"  was  built  for 
the  war  of  1812  upon  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  "a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  New  York  associated  under 
the  title  of  a  Society  for  Coast  and 
Harbor  Defense."  Their  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  into  operation  a 
Steam  frigate  in  addition  to  the 
measures  already  adopted  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  within  our  waters. 
The  "memorialists"  who  urged  this 
innovation  were  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  act  as  "his 
agents  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  of  war  to  be  propelled 
by  steam"  and  they  in  turn  announced 
for  themselves  that  "Messrs.  Browns 
are  to  be  the  naval  constructors  and 
Mr.  Fulton  is  the  engineer  for  com- 
pleting the  grand  design  originally 
conceived  by  himself."  [New  York 
Columbian], 

As  originally  planned  the  "Demo- 
logos,"  afterward  known  as  "Fulton 
I,"  was  to  have  been  a  mastless  ves- 
sel, but  Captain  David  Porter,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  unfortun- 
ate cruise  of  the  "Essex"  and  been 
assigned  to  the  navy  yard  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  this  new-style 
craft,  had  ordered  that  two  masts 
be  stepped,  upon  which  were  hung 
lateen  sails  with  the  accompany- 
ing top-hamper,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  bowsprit.  Before  the 
time  had  come  for  the  launching 
he  seemed  to  have  grown  more 
apprehensive  of  dangers  hidden  in 
the  strange  creatures  and  ordered 
several  other  changes.  Two  boilers 
or  "cauldrons  for  preparing  steam" 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  report,  were 
substituted  for  the  one  designed  by 
Fulton.  Guns  that  were  originally  on 
the  British  ship  "John-of-Lancaster," 
which  had  been  captured  early  in 
the  war,  were  hauled  overland  from 
Philadelphia  and  mounted  on  her 
decks.  The  day  of  launching  was  a 
gala  day  for  all  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity. At  845  Saturday  morning, 
October  24  (1814),  the  "Steam 
Battery  Fulton,  the  First,"  slipped 
from  her  cradle  and  rested  on  the 


waters  of  the  East  river.  In  the 
following  June  the  "Demologos" — 
Fulton's  name  for  the  boat — carried 
a  party  of  officials  out  onto  the  waters 
of  New  York  Bay.  On  the  4th  of 
July  a  trip  to  sea — covering  from 
fifty-three  to  fifty-five  miles — ^was 
made — ^John  Fitch's  prophecy  of  a 
steam  war-craft  had  been  fulfilled. 

Stories  travel  far  and  in  England 
it  was  reported  that  we  had  a  craft 
"300  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  with 
sides  13  feet  thick  built  up  of  alter- 
nate oak  plank  and  cork  wood. 
There  are  44  guns,  four  of  them 
100  pounders  on  the  main  deck  and 
quarter  deck.  The  forecastle-deck 
guns  are  44  pounders.  And  further 
to  annoy  an  enemy  a  mechanism  to 
discharge  100  gallons  of  boiling-hot 
water  every  minute  and,  by  a  new 
contrivance  300  cutlasses  are  brand- 
ished over  her  gunwales,  and  an 
equal  number  of  heavy  iron  pikes  of 
great  length  dart  from  her  sides  with 
prodigious  force— darting  and  with- 
drawing every  quarter  of  a  minute." 

The  "Demologos"  after  her  "trip 
to  sea"  was  taken  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  used  as  a  receiving 
ship.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1829,  her 
magazine,  containing  two  and  a  half 
barrels  of  damaged  powder,  used  for 
firing  the  morning  and  evening  gun, 
exploded  and  destroyed  the  vessel. 
No  other  steam  vessel  was  added  to 
the  navy — except  a  galliott  of  100 
tons,  named  the  "Sea  Gull"  pur- 
chased in  1822  to  suppress  piracy  in 
the  West  Indies— until  the  "Fulton  11" 
was  built  for  the  government  in  1837. 
The  engines  for  the  "Fulton  II"  were 
built  by  William  Kemble  of  the  West 
Point  Foundry  Association  and  were 
made  up  of  successful  innovations  in 
marine  enginery.  This  boat  ran  a 
race  with  3ie  British  steamer  "Great 
Western"  and  easily  vanquished  her 
opponent.  She  did  service  till  1842 
when  she  was  laid  up  at  the  navy 
yard  till  1851.  In  the  latter  year  she 
was  pulled  out  onto  the  ways  and 
thoroughly  overhauled  before  being 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  on   "cruising 
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duty."  In  1861  she  was  called  back 
and  "placed  in  ordinary"  at  Pensacola 
and  that  same  year  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates  and  was  de- 
stroyed with  the  navy  yard,  May  9, 
1862. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  pad- 
dle wheel  tug  bought  in  1836  and 
used  as  a  despatch  boat,  our  navy  had 
no  other  steamboat  until  the  launch- 
ing of  the  "Mississippi"  and  the  "Mis- 
souri" in  1842.  These  two  vessels 
were  planned  at  a  meeting  of  the 
naval  board  in  1839  and  at  the  same 
time  plans  were  laid  for  the  "Mich- 
igan" which  was  the  first  iron  steam 
war  vessel  in  the  world.  The  "Mich- 
igan," built  in  1842,  is  yet  in  active 
service  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
original  engines  are  yet  in  use  as 
placed  in  the  hull  at  first.^  These 
three  boats  were  the  first  to  be  built 
under  the  entirely  new  branch  of 
naval  economy  organized  by  Capt. 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  a  brother  of  the 
hero  of  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

The  "Missouri,"  whose  engines 
were  built  at  Cold  Spring,  New  York, 
under  the  supervision  of  William 
Kemble  who  had  built  the  engines  for 
the  "Fulton  II,"  was  burned  at  Gibral- 
tar in  1843  by  the  careless  dropping 
of  a  cask  of  turpentine  which  ignited. 
The  "Mississippi"  twice  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe;  was  fiagship  in  the 
Mexican  war;  led  the  fleet  as  flag- 
ship in  the  expedition  of  Commodore 
Perry  to  Japan ;  carried  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarion  patriot,  from  Turkey  to 
France;  was  flagship  at  the  engage- 
ment of  Pei  Ho  river  in  1859,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  ships  to  the  front 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
She  took  part  in  the  midnight  attack 
upon  Port  Hudson.  Riddled  by  shot 
poured  into  her  while  grounded,  she 
was  there  fired  by  the  crew  that  had 
so  proudly  sailed  her  and  sunk  in 
the  waters  whose  name  she  had  so 
gloriously  borne. 

The  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
launching  of  the  "Mississippi,"  the 
"Missouri"  and  the  "Michigan,"  saw 
also  the  building  of  the  "Princeton" — 


the  first  screw  war  vessel  ever  built, 
the  first  to  have  its  machiner}*^  below 
the  water  line,  the  first  to  bum  anthra- 
cite coal,  the  first  to  use  "blowers"  for 
artificial  draft  and  to  have  a  collap- 
sible or  telescoping  smoke-stack,  and 
the  first  to  have  engines  coupled 
direct  to  the  shaft.  When  the 
"Princeton"  was  launched,  having 
Ericsson's  screw  and  Ericsson's 
wrought  iron  gun,  the  war  between 
armor  and  projectile  had  really  b^un 
in  earnest.  After  seven  years  of 
service  the  "Princeton"  was  broken 
up  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1849. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  story  of 
John  Fitch.  In  1796-7,  upon  a  pond 
of  water  known  as  the  "Collect" 
which  remained  up  to  very  recent 
times  where  the  Tombs  Prison  and 
the  adjacent  buildings  now  stand. 
Fitch  had  a  yawl  of  about  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  six  feet  beam,  with 
a  square  stem  and  rounded  bows,  in 
which  he  had  placed  an  engine  and 
boiler.  The  boiler  was  a  ten  or 
twelve  gallon  iron  pot  with  a  lid  of 
thick  plank  securely  fastened  down 
by  a  transverse  bar  of  iron.  The 
cylinders  of  the  engine  were  made  of 
wood  shaped  like  a  stubby  barrel  on 
the  outside  and  made  straight  inside, 
strongly  hooped  together.  The  main 
steam  pipe  led  directly  from  the 
boiler  top  into  a  copper  box,  about  six 
inches  square  which  was  called  by 
Fitch  "the  receiver  or  valve  box." 
"Leading  pipes"  led  from  the  boiler 
into  the  bottom  or  base  of  each 
cylinder.  John  Hutchins,  who  some- 
time later  published  an  account  of 
the  boat,  was  the  "assistant"  en- 
gineer and  pilot.  He  tells  us  that 
"in  the  summer  of  1796-7  Robert 
Livingston,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fulton 
made  several  trips,  on  different  occa- 
sions, around  the  pond  and  that  Mr. 
Fitch  explained  to  them  the  modus- 
operandi  of  the  machinery.  I  being 
a  lad  had  conversation  only  with  Mr. 
Fitch.  From  hearsay  I  believe 
Colonel  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey  and  another  person  by  the 
name  of  Rosevelt  had  some  bnowl- 
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edge  of  the  enterprise  and  had  some 
interest  in  its  success.  In  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Fitch  remarked  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ton that  in  former  experiments  with 
paddle  wheels  it  was  found  that  they 
splashed  too  much  and  could  not  be 
used  in  canal  navigation.  No  one  in 
that  time  thought  of  having  them 
covered."  Hutchins  says  that  he 
afterward  made  several  trips  to  see 
the  "Clermont"  and  that  he  then  re- 
cognized Fulton  "to  be  the  same  man 
who  was  with  us  on  the  Collect." 

Hutchins  gathered  up  the  state- 
ments of  men  who  had  witnessed  the 
steamboat  demonstrations  on  the 
Collect  pond.  Among  them  he  has 
two  that  are  of  special  force.  An- 
thony Lamb,  who  was  a  Brigadier 
General  and  later  an  alderman  in 
New  York  says:  "I  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  having  seen  a  boat  on 
the  Collect  pond  in  this  city  with  a 
screw  propeller  in  the  stern  driven  by 
steam  across  the  pond.  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  year  but  I  am  certain  that 
it  was  as  early  as  1796.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  ship's  yawl." 
William  H.  Whitlock,  who  was  for 
sometime  city  surveyor,  wrote:  "It 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state 
that  I  was  an  eve  witness  to  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  a  boat  being  propelled 
by  steam  on  the  Collect  pond  of  this 
city  about  the  year  1796. 

Failing  to  interest  others  in  what 
he  saw  to  be  so  feasible  himself,  Fitch 
abandoned  the  boat  with  portions  of 
its  machinery,  leaving  it  to  decay  on 
the  muddy  shore  of  the  Collect. 
Piece  by  piece  this  prototype  of  the 
world's  steam  fleet  was  carried  away 
by  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

Fitch  was  still  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions and  talked  steamboat  wherever 
he  could  find  an  audience  and  for  as 
long  as  his  audience  could  be  induced 
to  stay.  Soon  after  the  New  York 
demonstrations  he  returned  to  the 
scenes  of  his  first  experiments  and 
from  thence  went  into  Kentucky. 
Meeting  at  a  blacksmith's,  Jacob  Graff, 
who  had  helped  him  on  his  first  boat, 
Fitch  began   to   talk   of   those   early 


days  and  the  onlookers  chimed  in 
with  ridicule  to  which  he  replied: 
"Well,  gentlemen,  although  I  may 
not  live  to  see  the  time,  you  will,  when 
steamboats  will  be  preferred  to  all 
other  means  of  conveyance  and 
especially  for  passengers  and  they 
will  be  particularly  useful  in  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi  river."  As  he 
went  out  of  the  shop  Peter  Brown, 
who  had  worked  with  John  Wilson 
on  the  first  boat,  turned  to  the  latter 
and  said:  "Poor  fellow!  What  a 
pity  he  is  crazy!" 

Who  was  this  man  thrust  thus  upon 
the  world  before  his  time,  who  blazed 
the  way  for  others  to  riches  and  re- 
nown and  then  died,  scarce  wept — 
his  only  friend  the  poverty  with 
which  he  had  been  so  wholly  in  touch 
through  all  his  years  ?  What  was  his 
parentage?    Where  was  he  bom? 

In  writing  of  himself  in  a  manu- 
script bequeathed  to  the  Franklin 
(Philadelphia)  Institute,  under  the 
condition  that  its  contents  should  not 
be  known  until  thirty  years  after  his 
decease.  Fitch  says:  "The  21st  of 
January,  1743,  old  style,  was  the  fatal 
time  of  bringing  me  into  existence. 
The  house  I  was  born  in  was  upon 
the  line  between  Hartford  and  Wind- 
sor— (now  known  as  the  Old  Road). 
It  was  said  I  was  born  in  Windsor 
but  from  the  singularity  of  my  make, 
shape,  disposition  and  fortune  in  the 
world,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Heaven  that  I 
should  be  bom  on  the  very  line  and 
not  in  any  township  whatever;  yet  I 
am  happy  also  that  it  did  not  happen 
between  two  states  that  I  can  say  I 
was  bom  somewhere." 

He  gives  us,  farther  on  in  the 
manuscript,  glimpses  of  his  boyhood's 
home  and  tells  us  of  two  sisters,  to 
one  of  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been 
especially  attached,  and  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  he  calls  a  tyrant.  We 
are  shown  the  school  to  which  he 
was  sent  "one  month  in  the  year,  be- 
cause it  didn't  cost  anything" — his 
father's  obligations  to  him  being 
limited  to  pointing  out  the  way  to 
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Heaven  and  a  way  to  make  money  for 
his  sole  benefit.  The  books  that  he 
used  are  all  named:  **The  New  Eng- 
land Primer  from  Adam's  fall  to  the 
end  of  the  Catechism;"  An  "arith- 
metic by  Hodder  which  had  the  old 
fashioned  long  division  in  it  and  went 
as  far  as  Alligation  alternate/'  and 
"Salmon's  Geography" — which  his 
father  refused  to  buy  for  him  and  he 
finally  purchased  himself,  through  a 
neighbor  who  was  going  into  the 
city,  and  paid  for  by  selling  "pota- 
toes raised  on  the  headlands  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  in  soil  dug  up  by 
hand  on  a  nolyday"  (holiday) — ^the 
annual  gathering  of  the  militia. 
Only  those  who  have  heard  an  old 
grandfather's  rhymes  of  those  early 
days  and  listened  to  the  distich: 
"First  Monday  in  May 
Is  training  day," 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  John  Fitch 
must  have  had  as  a  boy  when  he 
denied  himself  the  crowd  and  the 
soldier's  drill  and  stuck  to  his  "dig- 
ging" on  this  "holyday"  to  buy  a 
book  that  would  tell  him  "all  about 
the  whole  world." 

Page  after  page  is  taken  from  his 
life-experiences  before  he  comes  to 
the  story  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony  whose  lands  adjoined  some 
meadow  land  owned  by  his  father. 
One  day,  Fitch  tells  us,  the  governor 
had  gained  the  consent  of  3ie  elder 
Fitch  to  the  boys'  helping  him  survey 
some  land  that  was  to  be  cut  up  into 
small  parcels  for  several  purchasers. 
All  day  the  weary-legged  lad  of 
eleven  summers  trudged  over  the 
fields  carrying  the  surveyer's  chain 
for  the  governor  and  at  night  the 
work  had  not  been  finished.  The 
chain  was  left  with  young  Fitch  who 
was  told  how  he  should  lay  oflf  the 
remaining  lots  and  the  next  day 
found  him  early  at  his  task.  "I,  be- 
ing proud  of  the  office,"  he  says, 
"readily  accepted  it  and  executed  it 
faithfully.  Sometime  after  the  gov- 
ernor called  at  my  father's  house  for 
the  chain;    I  fetched  it  to  him  with 


the  greatest  expedition,  and  expecta- 
tion of  some  pennies.  When  he  todc 
it,  he  put  it  into  his  saddle  bag  and 
rode  off  without  saying  a  word !  .  . 
I  am  persuaded  the  governor  was  an 
honest  man  but  concluded  vrithin 
himself  that  the  honor  of 
helped  him  would  compensate  me.' 

This  experience  with  the  govcmor. 
Fitch  says,  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
treatment  he  was  afterward  to  re- 
ceive in  the  world.  In  another  place 
he  tells  of  a  September  day  when  the 
steeple  was  raised  on  the  village 
church:  "This  was  indeed  a  gala 
day  and  the  people  from  Harmntl 
and  the  whole  country  flocked  to 
witness  the  uncommon  spectacle.*' 
But  on  that  day  Fitch  borrowed  a 
horse  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
in  service  and  "rode  to  Rocky  Hill, 
a  parish  in  Wethersfield,  where  there 
were  a  great  many  coasters"  and 
engaged  berth  for  a  short  voyage  that 
he  might  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  become  a  seaman 
or  remain  ashore  and  learn  a  trade. 

After  describing  his  experiences  at 
sea  and  the  treatment  that  he  after- 
ward received  on  land  when  be 
sought  to  learn  a  trade.  Fitch  tells  us 
of  his  marriage  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber (1767),  to  Miss  Lucy  Roberts  of 
Simsbury.  A  son  and  a  daug^hter 
were  bom  to  them.  The  daughter 
who  married  James  Kilboum  was 
bom  in  1769.  Fitch  "thought  the 
world  and  all  of  little  Lucy"  but  that 
marriage  in  1767  was  the  beginning 
of  the  ending.  He  could  not  live 
happily  with  his  wife  and  went  out 
from  his  home  to  become  a  wanderer. 

Notwithstanding  what  Fitch  wrote 
about  the  vexations  of  a  steamboat 
he  continued  his  experiments  and 
improved  every  opportunity,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  interest  others  in  his 
inventions.  On  his  return  from  the 
fruitless  trip  to  France,  Fitch,  who 
had  worked  his  way  homeward  as  a 
common  sailor,  landed  in  Boston  and 
from  there  went  to  the  home  of 
Colonel  King,  who  had  married 
Fitch's  sister,  where  he  remained  for 
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some  two  years  with  occasional 
visits  made  to  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Kilboume.  Leaving  the  hospitality 
of  Windsor  to  claim  possession  of  the 
lands  he  acquired  when  appointed 
"Deputy  Surveyor"  for  Kentucky, 
Fitch  passed  through  New  York  and 
made  the  demonstrations  upon  the 
Collect  pond  which  under  all  fair 
rules  would  have  won  for  him  first 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor.  Arriving 
at  Bardstown  Fitch  made  another 
model  of  a  side-wheel  boat  which  he 
ran  upon  the  nearby  stream.  Broken 
in  health  and  in  spirit  he  gave  up 
the  project  and  handed  over  his 
model  to  one  of  the  few  friends  who 
yet  stood  true  and  by  whom  it  was 
kept  for  many  years,  A  bargain  had 
been  made  with  the  tavern  keeper  by 
which  Fitch  was  to  give  him  half  of 
the  tract  of  land  he  had  gone  south 
to  claim  in  exchange  for  board  and 
a  pint  of  liquor  daily  as  long  as  he 
should  live.  Later  the  size  of  the 
piece  of  land  was  increased  for  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  liquor. 

There  is  an  added  tone  of  sadness 
to  the  story  of  this  man  when  one 
stops  to  think  of  how  unnecessary 
were  all  the  deprivations  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  closing  days  of  his  life. 
At  the  death  of  her  father,  Mrs. 
Fitch,  from  whom  the  great  genius 
had  separated  when  the  question  of 
their  personal  religion  was  raised — 
he  was  a  "skeptic"  and  she  had  just 
become  a  Methodist — sent  her  broth- 
er-in-law, Bumam,  with  a  letter  tell- 
ing the  husband  that  she  had  come 
into  a  considerable  estate  and  urging 
him  to  return  to  Connecticut,  where 
she  promised  to  "maintain  him  like  a 
gentleman  for  life,"  but  he  was  in- 
flexible and  stubbornly  refused  to 
consider  the  matter.  He  sent  a  pair 
of  silver  shoe  buckles  to  his  son, 
Shaler,  and  a  gold  ring  to  his  "little 
girl  Lucy,"  but  refused  to  send  any- 
thing to  his  wife,  despite  the  urging 


of  his  friend  Garrison  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  then  staying. 

Straight  as  an  arrow,  six  feet  two 
inches  tall;  thin  and  spare,  face  slim 
and  complexion  tawney;  hair  jet 
black,  eyes  dark  and  peculiarly  pierc- 
.ing;  temper  sensitive  and  quick  and 
stubborn — such  was  John  Fitch.  His 
ancestry,  for  he  had  a  most  respect- 
able ancestry  with  a  vellum  of  pedi- 
gree and  a  coat  of  arms,  were  origi- 
nally Saxon  and  emigrated  to  Essex, 
England,  from  whence  they  came  to 
Windsor,  where  the  great-grandfather 
purchased  one-half  the  original  settle- 
ment, leaving  it  at  his  death  to  three 
sons — ^Joseph,  Nathaniel  and  Samuel. 
From  the  loins  of  Joseph  sprung 
John,  who  was  the  father  of  the  John 
to  whom  the  boiling  over  of  a  tea- 
kettle suggested  the  latent  force  of 
steam. 

Somewhere  between  the  25th  of 
June  (1798),  when  he  made  his  will 
and  the  i8th  of  the  following  July 
when  the  will  was  probated,  poor 
John  Fitch  died.  He  could  have 
been  a  rich  man  had  he  chosen,  for 
Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  envoy  in  this 
country  in  1796,  wanted  to  buy  his 
invention  for  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
use  of  my  Master  the  King  of  Spain," 
but  Fitch  who  had  linked  his  fortunes 
with  the  feeble  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  said  "No.  If 
there  is  any  glory  or  profit  in  my  in- 
vention my  countrymen  shall  have  the 
whole  of  it." 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  honors  be 
stripped  from  others  that  they  may 
be  bestowed  upon  John  Fitch ;  we  only 
ask  that  by  the  side  of  their  names, 
his  name  shall  be  written  equally 
large.  His  lone  grave,  unmarked 
and  unkept  is  a  silent  witness  against 
the  manner  in  which  we  write  history- 
and  a  condemnation  of  the  conserva- 
tism with  which  we  cling  to  beliefs, 
however  false,  simply  because  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  long-gone  years. 
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ABOUT  a  mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Old  Saybrook,  on 
the  road  to  Essex,  is  a  spot 
known  as'*Obed's  Heights," 
from  which  no  finer  view  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  to  be 
found.  One  looks  down  upon  the 
woods,  with  the  shadows  and  sun- 
light falling  upon  them,  and  the 
peaceful  Connecticut,  far  to  the 
north,  quietly  Sowing  in  and  out 
among  the  low-lying  hills  and  ever 
broadening  as  it  flows  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  Sound.  Lying  far  below  to 
the  south,  the  village  of  Old  Say- 
brook,  with  its  quiet  streets  and 
grand  old  elms;  beyond,  the  settle- 
ment of  Fenwick,  and  then  the  shin- 
ing waters  of  the  sound  that  are 
ever  darkening  and  changing. 

At  the  foot  of  the  **  heights,  *• 
among  the  pines,  is  a  broad  table- 
like rock  known  as  "Obed's  Altar." 
The  Indian  chief,  Obed,  was  the 
son  of  a  Hammonasset  chief.  After 
the  Pequots  were  subdued,  he  ac- 
cepted a  lowly  position  among  the 
whites.  The  Saybrook  records  men- 
tion Obed  as  a  servant  to  Colonel 
Fenwick,  who  gave  him  a  piece  of 
land  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  known  as  "Obed's  Homok." 
Later  he  owned  fields  above  the 
village,  and  it  was  near  the  rock 
mentioned  he  built  his  wigwam. 

When  Obed  was  about  forty  years 
old,  in  1665,  the  Rev.Thomas  Buck- 
ingham became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Saybrook,  and  during  his  pastor- 
ate of  forty-four  years  was  always 
a  friend   of  the   Indians,    some  of 


whom  were  members  of  his  church 
and  were  buried  in  the  old  village 
cemetery.  At  the  time  of  the 
**great  gale"  of  1815,  many  graves 
were  washed  out,  and  among  the 
bones  were  found  Indian  hatchets 
and  relics,  which  are  still  treasured 
by  the  townspeople. 

Parson  Buckingham  owned  land 
near  Obed's  home  and  they  were 
often  seen  talking  together  in  a 
friendly  way.  Obed  frequently 
sent  Parson  Buckingham  fish  or 
game  he  had  captured. 

Obed  had  one  child,  a  daughter, 
whose  Indian  name  meant  "the  Red 
Bird."  This  child  was  the  last  of 
the  royal  blood.  She  became  con- 
verted, was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Adina,  and  always  sat  on  a  stool 
in  the  minister's  pew.  **The  Red 
Bird"  was  a  beautiful  Indian  girl, 
of  whom  her  father  was  very  proud 
and  loved  deeply.  She  returned 
his  affection  and  took  good  care  of 
him.  Before  long  a  lover  appeared 
from  the  east  of  the  river — a  pale 
face.  This  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Obed,  who  had  already 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  red  man  of  their  own  tribe,  btit 
"the  Red  Bird"  loved  the  pale  face 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  Obed 
resolved  to  compel  her  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  hard  for  "the  Red  Bird"  to 
disobey  him,  but  in  this  matter  she 
remained  firm.  One  stormy  even- 
ing, after  an  unpleasant  talk  with 
her  father,  who  threatened  to  sep- 
arate the  lovers,  "the  Red  Bird** 
left  him  and,  meeting  her  lover,  to- 
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gether  they  went  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  untied  their  boat  and  rowed 
out  into  the  sound.  By  this  time 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
rising  wind  soon  blew  a  gale.  The 
beautiful  Indian  girl  and  her  lover 
were  never  again  heard  from. 
Their  boat  drifted  in,  a  wreck. 
Obed  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  could  not  be  comforted,  feeling 
he  alone  was  the  cause  of  his 
daughter's  death  and  that  he  must 
do  something  to  atone  for  it.  He 
determined  to  offer  a  daily  sacrifice, 
and  chose  a  large  granite  rock  near 
his  home  for  the  altar.  To  this 
spot  Obed  brought  each  day  a  part 
of  the  game  he  had  captured,  and 
early  in  the  morning  smoke  could 
always  be  seen  rising  from  his  altar, 
and  the  village  people  knew  Obed 
was  trying  to  atone  for  his  sin. 

Parson  Buckingham  talked  fre* 
quently  with  Obed  and  tried  to 
show  him  the  true  way  to  receive 
pardon,  and  urged  him  to  turn  to 
the  God  of  his  daughter  and  the 
white  man.  One  day  Obed  told 
Parson  Buclcingham  he  desired  to 
accept  his  God.  Never  again  was 
smoke  seen  rising  from  the  altar, 
for  on  the  next  morning  Obed  was 
found  lying  dead  upon  the  rock 
where  he  had  offered  his  sacrifices. 

Six  or  seven  miles  east  of  the 
Connecticut  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  formerly  was  the  boundary 
line  between  Saybrook  and  New 
London.  This  stream  received  its 
name,  '* Bride  Brook,"  from  a  quiet 
little  romance  which  took  place 
upon  its  banks. 

In  the  winter  of  1646  or  '47  a 
young  couple  in  Saybrook  were  to 
be  married,  and  the  only  magistrate 
who  could  perform  the  ceremony 
was  absent.  They  sent  for  John 
Winthrop,  who  replied  he  would 
meet  them  at  the  stream.  The 
bridal  party  started.  The  roads 
were  badly  drifted,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  able  to  break 
through  but,  on  reaching  the 
stream,  found  they  could  not  cross. 


on  account  of  the  floating  ice.  John 
Winthrop  pronounced  the  marriage 
service  on  the  New  London  side, 
and  the  lovers  promised  to  love, 
honor  and  obey,  upon  the  Saybrook 
shore,  returning  home,  man  and 
wife. 

The  following  letter  was  written 
ta  Miss  Mary  Blague  of  Saybrook 
in  1740  by  one  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  Dr. 
Elliot  was  a  physician,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1735  ^^^  settled 
in  Saybrook,  where  he  built  a  house 
for  his  bride-elect,  but  died  Jan- 
uary I,  1 741,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Africa  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


ii 


Newport  18  July  1740. 


^^  Madam. 

"When  I  saw  you  last,  I  hoped 
to  see  you  again  before  I  went  out 
of  the  country,  but  now  I  don't  ex- 
pect it.  I  should  have  come  up, 
but  expecting  to  sail  in  two  days  & 
to  see  Mr.  Gale  when  he  came  from 
Boston,  I  could  not.  The  sloop  is 
loaded  at  last,  &  about  an  hour  ago 
hauled  out  into  the  road — so  we  ex- 
pect to  sail  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
well  &  my  head  is  full.  I  think  of 
you  often — I  have  been  out  on  the 
Island  with  some  ladies  but  I  was 
not  as  happy  as  I  used  to  be  with 
you.  There's  a  pretty  little  thing 
here,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since 
she  was  grown  up,  she's  been  at 
Boston  &  looks — Oh  Molly,  if  I  had 
not  left  my  heart  with  you,  I  don't 
know  but  it  would  have  been  snapt 
up —  In  short  you  have  it  &  when 
all's  done  keep  it  safe.  Think  of 
me  sometimes  when  you  are  at 
home  alone.  I  wonder  how  you 
can  spend  your  time.  I  often  hum 
over,  How  does  my  love  pass  the 
long  day,  which  is  the  song  I  sent 
you, — ^you  talk  of  going  to  Boston 
&  I  wonder  you  don't —  Its  a  long 
time  before  I  shall  see  you  again, 
at  least  9  months —  I  hope  when  I 
get  to  sea  &  have  business  to  do  1 
shall  feel  better  than  at  present, 
I  feel  worse  than  I  write.     I  shall 
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take  all  opportunities  to  write  you 
when  abroad.  I  have  not  a  pros* 
pect  of  getting  any  great  matter 
but  am  not  afraid  but  that  I  shall 
get  into  good  business  in  time  if 
my  life  is  spared —  I  never  flat- 
tered myself  so  much  as  to  think 
you  would  wait  for  me  if  you  could 
marry  to  your  mind  &  your 
Parents —  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say  but  have  not  time 
now —  I  only  add  that  I  am 
Madam  your  most 

Humble  servant, 
(signed)  Samuel  Elliot. 

The  house  Dr.  Elliot  built  passed 
into  the  Stowe  family,  and  it  was 
from  this  home  the  two  Jabez 
Stowes,  an  uncle  and  nephew,  went 
on  the  morning  of  September  6, 
i78i»  to  the  battle  of  Port  Griswold 
on  Groton  Heights.  The  former 
lay  among  the  dead  after  the  battle 
and  feigned  death,  while  the  enemy 
were  gathering  up  the  wounded. 
He  afterwards  walked  to  Lyme, 
crossing  the  river,  reaching  Say* 
brook  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  the  first  to  bring  the  news 
of  the  battle  home.  The  latter  was 
taken  prisoner  and  died  at  sea. 

Two  years  after  Dr.  Elliot's  death 
Mary  Blague  married  the  Rev. 
William  Hart,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Saybrook  forty- 
eight  years,  and  to  them  were  bom 
nine  children.  The  oldest  son. 
Major  General  William  Hart,  mar- 
ried Esther  Buckingham,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Parson  Thomas  Buck- 
ingham. This  son  was  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  of  the  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  land  in  Ohio 
known  as  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  second  son,  Samuel  Hart,  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  Joshua  and 
Lydia  Lynde  Bushnell,  who  inher- 
ited from  her  mother  what  was  then 
called  the  **Neck  Farm,"  but  is 
now  a  part  of  Penwick,  and  Mr. 
Hart  often  said,  with  a  smile  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye:  "I  married  my 
wife  for  her  beautiful  neck."     Mr. 


Hart  was  for  many  years  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  it  is  said,  one  even- 
ing after  he  had  retired,  there  came 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Opening 
a  window,  he  asked  what  was 
wanted,  when  a  voice  replied: 
*' There  is  a  couple  here  who  wish 
to  be  married!"  "Well,"  said  Mr. 
Hart,  "I  am  too  tired  to  dress;  bat 
stand  where  you  are  and  I  will 
marry  you' ' ;  which  he  did,  saying,  in 
closing,  "I  think  I  have  put  it  all 
in,  but  I'll  look  it  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  not,  you  come  around  in 
two  or  three  days  and  I  will 
have  you  repeat  it."  Wishing 
them  good  night,  he  closed  the 
window. 

Rev.  William  Hart's  daughter, 
Amelia,  married  her  father's  col- 
league, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hotcbkiss, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Hart,  became  pastor  of  the 
church,  where  he  preached  for  over 
sixty  years.  The  youngest  son. 
Captain  Elisha  Hart,  married  Jean- 
nette  McCurdy,  daughter  of  John 
McCurdy  of  Lyme.  There  were 
bom  to  them  seven  daughters. 
Captain  Hart  built  the  house  know 
as  the  *'Hart  Mansion,"  and  often 
spoken  of  as  the  "Hull  House." 
Here  the  seven  daughters  were 
carefully  brought  up,  and  every- 
thing that  wealth,  refinement  and 
education  could  give  was  theirs. 
The  oldest  daughter,  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  rector  of 
St.  Paul  in  Boston,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Abram  Jarvis.  The  second  daugh- 
ter, Ann,  married  Commodore 
Isaac  Hull,  the  distinguished  naval 
officer,  who  achieved  fame  in  the 
War  of  i8i2.  While  a  young  lady 
at  school  in  Boston,  Miss  Hart 
visited,  one  day,  in  company  with 
other  pupils,  the  ship  commanded 
by  Commodore  Hull.  Miss  Hart, 
who  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  many  neat- 
ly coiled  rolls  of  tarred  rope  and 
spoke  of  it  several  times  while  they 
were  passing  over  the  ship,  and 
how  well  she  liked  the  odor  of  the 
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tax.     This  was   very  gratifying  to 
Commodore  Hull*  who  a  few  days 
later   sent  her  a  delicate  necklace 
made  from  the   threads  of  tarred 
rope,  and  from  this  incident  began 
the  romance  which  later  ended  in 
their  marriage.     Mrs.  Hull  and  her 
sisters  accompanied    her   husband 
on  his  cruises,  visiting  many  foreign 
countries,    and    during    this    time 
Mrs.  Hull  gave  brilliant  receptions 
v^hile  in  port«  the  last  one,  after 
their  return  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean, at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
i«ras  so  "exceptionally  expensive** 
that  the  United  States  Government 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  wives 
of  naval  officers  to  accompany  their 
tiusbands  abroad.  Mrs.  Hull  brought 
to  her  Saybrook  friends,  exquisite 
lace  made  by  the  nuns  of  Maderia, 
choice  mosaic  pins,  and  many  rare 
and     beautiful     curiosities.        Her 
sisters    introduced    grape  fruit    at 
Saybrook,     calling     them     **  sweet 
lemons,"  and  were  the  first  to  wear 
the  huge,  broad-brimmed  flat  hats, 
causing  great  wonder  among    the 
townspeople. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
"History  of  Miss  Pierce's  School," 
in  Litchfield.  George  Y.  Cutler 
studied  law  in  that  place,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  he  kept  a  journal, 
and  this  extract  is  taken  from  it: 

"July  a8,  1820.  A  peep  at  Miss 
Hart — the  sister  of  Captain  Hull's 
wife — most  horribly  fashionable  in 
her  accoutrements,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  thing,  no  doubt,  to  see  a 
young  lady  dressed  with  Parisian 
flowers  &  Parisian  gauses  &  an 
Indian  fan  &  the  whole  &c.  of  fash- 
ionable array.  But  I  question  if 
this  be  after  all  the  style  in  which 
a  young  man  of  any  understanding 
sees  a  young  lady  with  most  danger 
to  his  peace." 

Captain  Blisha  Hart  bought  for 
his  daughters  the  first  piano  in 
town,  made  in  London.  And  the 
story   is  told  of   a  young  "girl,    a 


neighbor,  who  was  invited  to  come 
and  hear  it,  on  returning  home, 
her  mother  asked  what  it  was  like. 
•'Oh,  Mother!"  said  she,  ''it  was 
sing  and  touch  it,  sing  and  touch 
it." 

The  third  daughter  of  Captain 
Hart,  Elizabeth,  married  Hon. 
Heman  Allen,  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  South  America.  Two  daugh- 
ters— Mary  Ann,  for  many  years  an 
invalid,  and  Augusta — died  young. 

Jeanette  was  a  very  handsome, 
stately  woman,  and  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  South  America  with  her 
sister  she  met  General  Bolivar,  the 
liberator  of  Columbia.  General 
Bolivar,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
widower,  was  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Hart,  and  it  is  said  ofiEered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage.  She  re- 
turned his  afiEection,  but  Captain 
Hart  did  not  look  upon  it  with 
favor.  She  was  fond  of  literary 
work  and  wrote  two  books,  and  was 
interested  in  the  early  history  of 
Saybrook,  and  Lady  Fen  wick's 
tomb,  and  it  is  said,  having  the 
cross,  her  name,  and  the  date  of  her 
death  cut  upon  the  stone. 

Amelia,  the  youngest  of  the  seven 
sisters,  married  Commodore  Joseph 
Hull,  a  nephew  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull. 

On  a  still  summer  evening  one 
can  almost  see  quaint  figures  walk- 
ing under  the  old  Saybrook  elms  in 
the  moonlight,  with  huge  poke 
bonnets  and  soft  crepe  shawls,  and 
hear  the  rastle  of  stiff  brocades  and 
flowered  muslins,  and  see  the 
sturdy  form  of  Commodore  Hull, 
attired  in  his  buff  waistcoat,  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons — and  the 
calm,  sweet  face  of  Lady  Fenwick, 
with  her  wealth  of  auburn  hair — 
moving  in  and  out,  among  the 
groups,  Parson  Buckingham,  in 
his  satin  waistcoat,  knee  breeches 
and  silver  shoe  buckles;  or  flitting 
here  and  there,  the  slight,  graceful 
form  of  "'the  Red  Bird."  The 
morning  mists  arise  and  they  are 
gone. 


AT    THIRTY-FIVE 

SONNET    BY 

ALICE  STEAD  BINNEY 

As  at  Life's  halfway  milestone  now  I  fain 
Would  rest  awhile  and  look  back  o'er  the  way, 
For  light  upon  the  .path  I  came  I  pray, 
Fresh  courage  from  its  record  to  regain. 
If  I  have  sought  true  patience  to  attain; 
To  judge  not,  but  with  glad  heart  to  pay 
Tribute  to  merit ;  to  love  both  work  and  play ; 
Then  half  my  course  has  not  been  run  in  vain. 
If  those  few  lives  which  closest  lie  to  mine 
Fuller  and  sweeter  are  because  of  me ; 
If  I  have  made  one  erstwhile  foe  a  friend; 
If  that  one  love  which  makes  this  life  divine 
But  steadfast  hold ;  then  gladly,  gratefully, 
Onward  I'll  go,  nor  dread  the  journey's  end. 
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WHEN   THE    BROOKS   ARE  LAUGHING 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  M.A. 

WHEN  AURORA'S  rosy  eyelids 
Open  on  the  emerald  earth ; 
When  she  shakes  from  radiant  fingers 
O'er  it  all,  contagious  mirth; 
When  the  brooks  are  laughing,  tripping 
Where,  adown  their  wooded  glen 
In  the  cosiest  of  places 
Wild  flowers  bloom,  beyond  our  ken 
Forests,  weird  amid  the  gloaming, 
Countless  mounds  of  shade  are  seen; 
Orchards,  foaming  seas  of  blossom ; 
Meads  as  billowy  lakes  of  green. 

And  from  out  the  foliage  peeping 

Stand  the  dwellings  here  and  there, 

Their  tall  guards,  though  sweltering,  keeping 

Summer  treasures  of  the  air. 

When  the  earth  looks  up  to  heaven 

With  her  tender  violet  eyes, 

And  her  slender  grassy  fingers 

Point  us  ever  to  the  skies; 

Turns  her  face  to  Phoebus'  kisses 

Soft  upon  her  northern  cheek; 

Dimpled,  mantling — life  has  blisses — 

It  is  June!  All  sensuous  seek 

Revelling  in  living  splendors ; 

Earth — her  children  o'er  the  leas — 

In  these  holidays  of  Nature 

Has  her  festival  of  trees. 
mm****** 

Burst  pure  thoughts,  like  apple  blossoms 

Fragrant:  scathed  are  these  by  frost? 

Those  may  come  to  fruit.     Remember, 

Nothing  good  is  wholly  lost. 

Breeze  of  thought  that  stirs  life's  blossoms, 

Touch  our  souls!  All  Nature  saith: 

**  He  who  clothes  e'en  fields  with  beauty. 

Clothes  you!  "  'Tis  the  time  of  faith. 

He  who  maketh,  in  its  season. 

Everything  so  beautiful 

Surely  will  not  overlook  us ; 

Ne'er  to  our  expanding,  dull. 
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THE     GOLDEN     SUNSET    DIPPING 

TO     THE     SEA 


BY 


HOWARD   ARNOLD    WALTER 


STILL  in  the  solitude  of  years  I  view 
The  golden  sunset  dipping  to  the  sea 
In  mirrored  splendor,  till  the  ocean's  blue 
Is  crimsoned  by  the  sun's  soft  alchemy. 


The  hour  brings  tho'ts  of  other  sunsets,  gone; 
When,  in  those  years  ere  hope  and  yearning  died. 
The  mystery  of  sunset  and  of  dawn 
Quickened  the  fever  of  youth's  wonder-tide. 


Are  all  those  dreams  irrevocably  lost? 
Shall  age  not  reap  some  aftermath  of  hope? 
So,  sunset  wanes,  its  paths  all  shadow  crossed. 
And  darkness  falls  when  dreamless  age  must  grope, 


CONNECTICUT 
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LITERATU  RE 


ALICE    C.   JENNINGS 


"  "Tis  a  rough  laod  of  earth,  and  stone  aod 

Where  breathes  no  castled  lord,  or  cabined 

Where  thonghts,  and  tongnes,  and  hands 
are  bold  and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a 
grave ; 
And  wherenone kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven 
they  pray, 
Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way." 

SO  has  one  of  her  own  poets 
described  Connecticut — the 
outward  environment  of  rug- 
gedness  and  sublimity;  the  in- 
ward atmosphere  of  freedom,  bold- 
ness, strength  and  determined  hold 
on  traditional  beliefs.  In  the  years 
since  the  above  lines  were  written, 
the  broadening  influence  of  time  and 
more  liberal  views  has  modified  the 
sternness  and  stubbornness  which 
then  characterized  the  outline.  But 
Connecticut  still  stands,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  on  the  firmest 
of  rock  foundations,  although  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  most 


fanciful  of  American  poets — James 
Gates  Percival — was  nurtured  under 
her  strong  and  practical  control.  It 
is  the  old  paradox — ^as  old  as  the  days 
of  Samson — "out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness." 

Literature  is  only  one  form  of 
mental  power.  Statesmanship, 
science,  artistic  and  industrial  crea- 
tion are  equally  manifestations  of 
intellectual  force.  The  people  of 
early  New  England  were  compelled 
to  grapple  with  immense  political 
problems;  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
scientific  progress;  to  organize  the 
many  industries  which  made  exist- 
ence possible.  Literature  held  a 
secondary  place,  and  had  but  a  nar- 
row range. 

Outward  environment  has  much  to 
do  with  literature  in  all  lands. 
Would  the  matchless  literary  work  of 
Greece  have  been  as  grand  and  lyric- 
ally perfect  if  written  amid  different 
surroundings?  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  Culture  and  development 
did  much  for  Greece,  but  her  marvel- 
lous atmosphere  and  the  rhythmical 
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beat  of  her  inland  sea  did  much  also. 
Light  and  shade  were  harmoniously 
blended  for  the  eye;  the  murmur  of 
the  waves  was  attuned  to  gentleness 
and  softness  for 'the  ear.  Hence  the 
repose,  serenity  and  joyousness  of 
Homer  and  his  kindred  poets.  "The 
wrathful  spirit  of  storms"  seems 
never  to  hold  sway  in  Greece,  as  in 
more  northern  climates  it  must. 
Change  and  tumult,  while  they  give 
power  to  the  literary  workers  of  the 
north,  make  repose  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. How  could  the  early  Connec- 
ticut fathers,  struggling  sternly  with 
rocky  soil  and  equally  rocky  creed 
and  government,  express  successfully 
so  joyous,  care-free,  living-for-the- 
sake-of-life  a  spirit  as  that  of  the 
early  Greeks?  One  only  has  effec- 
tively imitated  the  greatest  of  Greek 
singers — ^Virgil,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
neighboring  Italy.  It  might  have 
been  well,  had  some  of  the  early 
Connecticut  poets  remembered  this, 
and  spared  us  such  inflictions  of 
"hyperbole  run  mad,"  as  a  severe 
critic  has  called  Dwight's  "Conquest 
of  Canaan." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  complete  and 
impartial  view  of  contemporary  lit- 
erature. The  procession  of  books, 
like  that  of  human  beings,  is  ever 
moving  and  changing.  Their  life- 
time, excluding  the  great  classics,  is 
usually  much  shorter.  Compara- 
tively few  serious  works  survive 
more  than  thirty  years,  but  stories 
and  tales,  like  newspapers  and  muf- 
fins, must  be  served  hot  and  fresh 
every  day. 

Yet  we  hope  to  prove  that  Connec- 
ticut holds  a  large  and  honored 
place  in  our  national  literature.  A 
full  list  of  all  the  literary  workers 
native  to  the  state  would  fill  half  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  name  only  the  most 
prominent.  Each  has  sung  his  note 
or  spoken  his  word  and  passed  into 
silence.  We  go  into  the  woods  and 
listen  to  myriads  of  birds,  but  give 
little  thought  to  individual  songsters. 
So  it  is  in  this  forest  of  earlier  and 


later  Connecticut  literature.  The  full 
result  is  enjoyed — the  separate  notes 
are  hard  to  catch. 

The  First  Colonial  Period  in  New 
England,  extending  from  the  coming 
of  the  Mayflower,  in  1620,  to  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
English  throne,  in  1688,  gave  us  al- 
most nothing  that  can  be  called  lit- 
erature, but  it  laid  deep  and  strong 
foundations  for  the  structure  about 
to  rise.  The  men  of  New  Elngland 
had  to  defend,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  bold  and  radical  step  they 
had  taken.  Metaphysics  and  theo- 
logical argument,  though  not  in  them- 
selves literature,  gave  to  the  builders 
of  New  England  an  intellectualit}' 
which  made  purely  literary  work  a 
potential,  even  probable,  possibility, 
and  allowed  Connecticut  to  produce 
and  appreciate  such  consummate 
reasoners  as  Edwards,  Stiles  and 
Dwight. 

The  eighty-seven  years  of  the 
Second  Colonial  Period,  from  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  wit- 
nessed great  changes  in  the  New 
England  colonies. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  and  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, there  were  in  all  America  but 
two  writers  of  commanding  literary 
power,  and  both  belonged  to  New 
England — ^Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Both  were 
tremendous  forces  in  literature, 
whose  influence  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  finds  unspent 
They  labored  on  totally  divei^^t 
lines,  but  the  work  of  each  was 
representative  and  magnificent. 
Franklin  was  a  man  of  this  world: 
Edwards  decidedly  a  man  of  the  next. 
Franklin  would  have  thought  Ed- 
wards an  amiable  mystic:  Eldwards 
would  most  certainly  have  deemed 
Franklin  a  "child  of  wrath."  Frank- 
lin was  perfectly  contented  with  this 
mortal  life,  so  long  as  he  could  work 
improvement  in  it,  for  himsdf  or 
others:  Edwards  appeared  to  think 
that  "the  best  thing  a  good  man  can 
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do  is  to  get  out  of  this  dreadful 
world,  as  soon  as  he  decently  can, 
into  one  immeasurably  better,  by 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
salvation  of  his  own  particular  soul." 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  born  at 
East  Windsor,  in  1703,  and  forms 
the  comer-stone  of  our  Connecticut 
literary  edifice — ^a  stone  of  rough, 
jagged  granite,  not  particularly  com- 
fortable to  lean  upon,  but  firm, 
strong,  and  not  without  hints  of 
beauty. 

In  this  time  of  transition,  Edwards 
stood  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
He  clung  fast  to  the  old  Puritan 
ideals,  and  in  him  Puritanism  in 
New  England  reached  a  culminating 
point.  He  was  the  best  example  of 
its  steadfast  faith,  personal  holiness, 
consuming  religious  zeal ;  of  its  large 
understanding,  irresistible  logic,  in- 
flexible purpose  to  bend  all  things. 
Scriptural  and  natural,  to  its  own 
special  beliefs ;  and  also  of  its  asceti- 
cism, narrowness  and  provincial 
spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Edwards  was 
susceptible  to  new  ideas,  and  in  his 
metaphysical  work  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  His  strongest 
opponents  admit  the  power  of  his 
intellect  and  the  intensity  of  his 
imagination.  It  was  this  latter  qual- 
ity which  made  his  delineations  of 
the  retribution  that  waits  on  iniquity 
so  dreadful.  There  is  a  view  of 
tenderness  beneath  it  all,  and  his  pic- 
tures of  heavenly  bliss  are  just  as 
powerful  in  their  way.  He  is  not 
the  only  author  whose  descriptions 
of  celestial  things  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  baneful  light  of  de- 
picted evil.  With  Milton  and  Dante 
the  case  is  the  same,  and  Shake- 
speare's lago  is  more  powerful  than 
his  Hamlet.  Is  it  natural  to  human 
nature,  thus  to  depict  evil  more  force- 
fully than  good,  or  is  it  only  the  in- 
tense descriptive  power  that  seizes  on 
us,  whether  we  will  or  no?  Edwards' 
views  now  stand  mainly  as  monu- 
ments of  the  extreme  theological 
earnestness  of  that  early  time. 


The  circumference  of  which  Yale 
University,  founded  in  1701,  is  the 
centre,  can  now  scarcely  be  touched 
at  any  point.  Far  and  wide  her  sons 
have  carried  her  traditions  and  learn- 
ing, and  from  far  and  wide  they 
come,  this  approaching  October,  to 
lay  treasures  at  her  feet.  Of  course 
no  other  body  of  men  in  Connecticut 
has  made  such  contributions  to  lit- 
erature. Of  Yale's  many  learned 
presidents,  we  may  select  four  as 
representative : — Ezra  Stiles,  Noah 
Porter  and  the  earlier  and  later 
Timothy  Dwight. 

President  Stiles,  bom  in  North 
Haven  in  1727,  takes  us  back  to  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.  Of  almost  un- 
exampled scholarship :  delivering  the 
commencement  orations  in  Hdbrew 
and  Latin;  the  correspondent  of 
many  foreign  literary  men;  the 
assistant  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
electrical  experiments;  the  far- 
sighted  observer  who  predicted,  long 
before  the  Revolution,  "a  Runny- 
mede"  in  America;  the  president  of 
Yale  whose  able  rule,  during  a  time 
of  much  tumult,  1777-85,  paved  the 
way  for  his  successor,  Timothy 
Dwight — he  was  a  man  who  made 
an  unusual  mark  in  the  state  and 
nation.  His  chief  historical  work 
was  a  romantic,  yet  authoritative, 
"History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of 
Charles  I,"  who  fled  to  America  in 
1660,  and  were  many  years  concealed 
there — one,  at  least,  in  New  Haven. 

Timothy  Dwight  the  elder  was  also 
a  man  of  great  power  in  the  state. 
His  mother  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Edwards — an  ancestry 
sure  to  produce  superior  intellect  and 
character.  Ambitious,  precocious, 
fired  with  the  determination  to  pro- 
duce something  great  in  literature, 
he  published  more  than  any  other 
man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Dwight  was  a  chaplain  under  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  Twice,  while  residing 
in  Northampton,  he  was  a  represent- 
ative to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture.    For  twelve  years  thereafter,  he 
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was  a  pastor  and  teacher  in  Green- 
field, Connecticut.  Thus  he  had  a 
long  apprenticeship  for  his  twenty- 
two  years  work  as  a  college  presi- 
dent. "There  never  was  a  man  so 
interested  in  everything,  from  the 
cultivation  of  a  cabbage  to  the  em- 
ployments of  angels."  He  laid  anew 
the  foundations  of  a  great  university. 
He  gave  his  pupils,  every  four  years, 
a  vigorous  course  in  "Theology 
Explained  and  Defended."  He  ex- 
erted a  widespread  influence  as  a 
man  of  learning  and  judgment,  and  a 
friend  of  the  leading  men  in  Connec- 
ticut, both  professional  and  political. 
Finally,  he  made  what  he  intended  to 
be  a  vast  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  America,  in  several  long  poems. 
This-  hope  was  not  realized,  but 
Americans  will  not  soon  forget  his 
patriotic  Ode,  "Columbia,  Columbia, 
to  glory  arise,"  or  his  sweet  and 
churchly  hymn: 

••I  love  Thy  kingdom  Lord." 

The  great  advance  made  in  liberal 
opinions  during  fifty-three  years  is 
shown  by  the  wise  and  tolerant  Noah 
Porter,  who  filled  Yale's  presidential 
chair  from  187 1  to  1885.  Born  in 
Farmington,  in  181 1,  his  education 
and  views  took  a  much  broader  range 
than  those  of  the  elder  men  of  his 
denomination.  Modern  culture  and 
literary  interest  led  him  into  new 
fields.  His  "Elements  of  Intellect- 
ual Science,"  "The  Human  Intel- 
lect," etc.  are  valuable  metaphysical 
works,  and  many  a  student  has  owed 
guidance  and  inspiration  to  his  can- 
did, discriminating  and  catholic 
"Books  and  Reading." 

In  the  present  Timothy  Dwight, 
bom  in  Norwich,  in  1828,  grandson 
of  the  elder  one,  the  traditions  and 
long  learning  of  the  latter  have  been 
nobly  revived.  He  has  just  retired, 
after  fifteen  years  of  service,  from 
the  presidency  of  Yale,  leaving,  as 
his  noblest  monument,  his  book  on 
"The  True  Ideal  of  a  University," 
and  its  practical  realization  in  the 
institution  he  has  served. 


The  honor  of  givin^^  birth  to  noted 
literary  people  is  quite  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  Connecticut 
towns,  but  as  a  nursery  of  great  and 
original  thinkers,  hilly,  beautiful 
Litchfield  takes  the  palm.  Where 
can  two  men  be  found  who  have  had 
such  striking  influence  upon  their 
state  and  country  as  Horace  Bush- 
nell  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher? 
Bushnell,  especially,  was  a  Connecti- 
cut man  through  and  through.  His 
strong  love  for  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  native  state  is  shown  in 
his  "Historical  Estimate  of  Connec- 
ticut" and  "The  Age  of  Homespun." 
In  the  former,  he  says:  "There  was 
a  kind  of  sublimity  in  the  sturdy 
growth,  during  colonial  days,  of  our 
sheltered  and  silent  state.  Its  people 
asserted  no  theories  of  democracy, 
put  on  no  brave  airs  for  liberty,  but 
they  loved  their  conscience  and  their 
religion,  and  in  just  the  same  degree, 
loved  not  to  be  meddled  with.  Their 
very  intelligence  became  an  eye  of 
jealousy,  and  they  acknowledgai  the 
authority  of  the  king  much  as  we 
acknowledge  the  lightning — by  lift- 
ing a  rod  to  carry  it  oflF!" 

Bom  in  1802  and  living  nearly 
his  whole  life  in  Hartford,  he  was 
drawn  irresistibly,  and  not  alwa>'s 
comfortably  to  himself,  into  the  rdi- 
gious,  educational,  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  religion  he  took  ground  too  broad 
to  be  cordially  welcomed  by  his  coo- 
temporaries,  but  his  imaginative  and 
poetic  treatment  of  Christianity  was 
of  rare  comfort  sometimes.  In  his 
"Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,"  he 
threw  light  on  many  of  our  hardest 
life-problems.  His  sermon  on  "Re- 
verses Needed,"  after  the  disaster  ar 
Bull  Run,  in  1861,  gave  new  courage 
and  hope  to  the  crestfallen  country. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  bom  in 
1812,  was  not  specially  bright  a: 
first — ^but  a  boy  nourished  on  argu- 
ments of  total  depravity  and  script- 
ure inspiration,  which  his  father,  the 
redoubtable  Lyman  Beecher,  called 
up  through  the  floor  while  he  sawed 
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the  family  wood  in  the  cellar,  was 
likely  to  have  his  wits  pretty  keenly 
sharpened.  He  was  likely,  also,  to 
tire  of  the  whole  thing,  and  strike 
out  new  and  broader  lines  in  his  own 
teaching  and  preaching. 

For  almost  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  in  America,  one  of  the 
great  orators  of  the  century,  always 
ready  with  telling  words  on  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  In  the 
*'Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on 
Preaching,"  founded  at  Yale  in  1871, 
by  a  parishioner  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Mr.. Beecher  was  naturally 
the  first  lecturer.  These  eflForts  show 
him  at  his  best — clear,  forcible, 
brilliant,  full  of  great  thought  and 
human  sympathy.  Public  speaking, 
from  pulpit  and  platform,  was  the 
business  of  his  life,  to  which  all 
things  else  were  subservient,  and  his 
literary  work  was  the  outgrowth 
of  his  life-work.  For  this  reason,  his 
influence  must  be  less  with  posterity 
than  with  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  founder  of  the  Independent  and 
the  Christian  Union,  (now  the  Out- 
look), he  accomplished  much,  but  an 
editor's  work  is  proverbially  epheme- 
ral. His  one  novel,  "Norwood,"  is 
valuable  for  its  character  sketches 
and  fine  bits  of  description  and 
philosophy,  but  neither  brief  nor 
spicy  enough  for  present-day  novel- 
readers.  "Our  ancestors  had  leisure 
for  Clarisse  Harlowe — we  live  on 
the  jump  and  must  have  something 
short  enough  to  read  between  jumps. 

The  literary  work  of  his  sister, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  began  in 
1851  and  ended  in  1871.  In  those 
two  decades,  she  produced  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  novels,  each  of 
which  had  admirable  qualities,  while 
several  have  enough  merit  to  ^ve 
her  a  permanent  place  among  fiction- 
writers.  Without  special  culture  or 
careful  practice,  she  had  a  rare  and 
original  ^ift.  Her  "Poganuc  People" 
has  special  interest  in  Connecticut, 
describing  her  native  town  of  Litch- 
field and   showing  her  revolt   from 


the  stem  religious  control  of  her 
early  days.  As  she  truly  says: 
"The  shock  that  separated  the  nation 
from  a  king  and  monarchy,  the  sense 
of  freedom  and  independence,  the 
hardihood  of  thought  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  a  new  civil  republic, 
were  fatal  to  all  religious  constraint. 
Even  before  the  Revolution,  there 
were  independent  spirits  who  chafed 
under  the  pressure  of  clerical  super- 
vision, and  Ethan  Allen  advertised 
his  farm  and  stock  for  sale,  express- 
ing his  determination,  at  any  cost, 
"to  get  out  of  this  old  holy  State  of 
Connecticut." 

Of  course  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
ranks  above  all  other  productions  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  pen  in  popularity.  It 
still  "holds  the  boards"  in  every  sense 
of  that  expression,  and  will  for  years 
to  come. 

Poetry,  or  at  least  verse,  was  early 
produced  in  Connecticut.  Poets 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  whose  chief  strength  lies  in 
beautiful  and  melodious  words,  and 
those  who  make  thought  supreme, 
with  or  without  perfection  of  out- 
ward expression.  The  former  class 
is  by  far  the  larger  in  early  Connec- 
ticut poetry,  as  it  naturally  would  be. 
We  say  naturally,  because,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  ninetenth, 
perfection  of  form  and  words  was  a 
cardinal  principle.  Literary  inde- 
pendence was  of  slower  growth  than 
national  independence,  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary rhymers  were  close  imita- 
tors of  Pope  and  other  English 
models.  They  were  somewhat  un- 
fortunate in  these  models,  for  Eng- 
glish  poetry  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
England  was  without  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank  and  with  little  promise  for 
the  future. 

One  critic  characterizes  the  greater 
part  of  this  early  Connecticut  poetry 
as  "only  respectable  rhythm,  of  a 
quality  that  neither  gods  nor  men 
would  tolerate,  were  toleration  recog- 
nized as  the  most  commendable 
virtue  extant."     Notwithstanding  this 
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wholesale  condemnation,  which,  writ- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  Yale 
University,  we  almost  tremble  to  set 
down,  there  certainly  were  occasional 
lines  of  great  power  and  beauty  in 
this  early  verse. 

Roeer  Wolcott,  bom  in  Windsor 
in  1079,  was  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Wolcott  family  and  governor 
of  the  colony  from  1751  to  1754. 
The  following  specimen  of  his  verse 
shows  how  rightfully  he  is  called  "the 
Chaucer  of  our  goodly  companie  of 
poets." 

'•When  I  behold  th'   Heaven's  wondrous 
frame, 
The  sun  and  moon  that  shine  in  beauty 
bright. 
Which  Thou  hast  made  to  magnify   Thy 
name, 
By  Thine  Almighty  power  and  infinite, 
And  view  the  stars  in  their  celestial 

ranging. 
Not  jostling  for  all  their  interchanging: 

**0h  what  is  man  that  Thou  should*st  him 
allow 
To  be  the  heir  of  Thy  divine  compassion? 
What  u  the  sinful  son  of  man,  that  Thou 
Should'st  grant  to  him  Thy  Spirit's  visi- 
tation. 
And  suffer  Thine  eternal  Son  to  die 
To  reconcile  Thy  stubborn  enemy!" 

It  is  interesting  to  place  beside  this 
a  prose  passage  from  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards— uprose  only  in  form — which 
exhibits  the  same  devout,  poetic 
temperament,  and  the  love  of  nature 
but  lately  bom  among  English 
writers : 

"When  we  behold  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  golden 
edges  of  an  evening  cloud,  or  the 
beauteous  rainbow,  we  behold  the 
adumbrations  of  God's  glory  and 
goodness ;  and  in  the  blue  sky,  of  His 
mildness  and  gentleness.  There  are 
also  many  things  wherein  we  may  be- 
hold His  awful  majesty — ^in  comets, 
thunderclouds,  ragged  rocks  and 
mountain  summits." 

In  a  similar  strain  is  the  following 
stanza  from  John  Trumbull's 
**  Prophecy  of  Balaam : " 


**Prom  Peor's  high,  illumined  brow, 
I  see  th'  Eternal  Power  revealed. 

And  all  the  lengthened  plain  below 
O'ershrouded  by  th' Almighty  Shield:" 

while  a  touch  of  bright  and  original 
fancy  is  found  in  two  previous  lines 
of  the  same  poem : 

"As  rising  cedars,  on  the  streamlet's  side, 
.   Unfold  their  arms,  and  court  the  fragrant 


air. 
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During  the  opening  years  of  the 
Revolution,  all  thought  and  energ>' 
was  directed  to  that  momentous 
struggle.  But  if  there  was  a  lack  of 
real  poetry,  there  was  no  lack  of 
versifiers.  Rhymed  politics  at  great 
length  burdened  the  weekly  news- 
papers. Never  before  was  the  Muse 
so  harnessed  to  the  political  chariot; 
never  since  have  poems  on  so  am- 
bitious a  scale  been  attempted.  Three 
epics,  each  of  them  almost  as  long  as 
the  Iliad,  are  among  the  poetical 
products  of  this  period.  Says  Prof. 
Beers:  "An  effort  was  made  to 
establish  by  tour  de  force  a  national 
literature  of  a  bigness  commensurate 
with  the  scale  of  American  nature 
and  the  destinies  of  the  new  republic." 
As  Joel  Barlow,  himself  the  laureate 
of  this  style  of  writing,  expressed 
it: 

'*For  here  great  Nature,  with  a  bolder  hand. 
Rolled  the  broad  stream,  and  heaved  the 

lifted  land, 
And  here,  from  finished  earth,  triumphant 

trod 
The  last  ascending  steps  of  her  creating 

God:" 

while  Timothy  Dwight,  in  his  "Con- 
quest of  Canaan,"  airs  his  own 
patriotism  in  the  prophecy  to 
Joshua : 

'*Far  o*er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend. 

Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion 
blend : 

Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heaven  de- 
signed 

The  last  retreat  for  poor,  oppressed  man- 
kind: 

Formed  with  that  pomp  which  makes  the 
Hand  divine, 
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And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  unnum- 
bered shine. 

Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur 
spread, 

Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade: 

Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains 
brave, 

And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the 


wave. 


»t 


Connecticut  was  made  prominent 
during  this  period  of  the  trio  of 
"epic  poets,"  Trumbull,  Dwight  and 
Barlow.  With  these  three  as  leaders, 
Hartford  became  for  a  time  the  lit- 
erary capital  of  America.  About 
them  gathered  a  really  brilliant  little 
band  of  ephemeral  versifiers,  Hum- 
phreys, Hopkins,  Alsop  and  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  who  lent  their  aid  to 
the  Federal  party,  and  with  their 
spicy  satirical  poems  gave  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  controversy  of  the 
times.  But  the  brilliancy  of  these 
*  *  Pleiades  of  Connecticut*'  was  only  a 
passing  appearance. 

Descriptions,  in  satirical  verse,  of 
the  enemy's  mistakes  and  failures, 
were  effective  in  bringing  rustic 
volunteers  into  the  Continental  ranks. 
The  most  noted  of  these  was  Trum- 
bull's "McFingal,"  whose  sing-song 
rhyme  and  droll  parodies  caught 
every  ear. 

*'When  Yankees,  skilled  in  martial  rule, 

First  put  the  British  troops  to  school: 

Instructed  them  in  war-like  trade. 

And  new  manoeuvres  of  parade ; 

The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels, 

And  manual  exercise  of  heels; 

Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete. 

The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet. 

And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 

Salvation  out  by  fear  and  trembling." 

John  Trumbull  was  born  at  Water- 
town  in  1750.  Like  his  intimate 
friend,  Dwight,  he  was  of  g^eat 
precocity — what  Charles  Reade 
would  call  "a  pedanticule."  Both 
entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
From  November,  1773,  to  September, 
1774,  Trumbull  studied  law  in  the 
Boston  office  of  John  Adams,  residing 
meanwhile     with     another     political 


chieftain,  Thomas  Cushing — ^a  good 
school  for  both  law  and  patriotism. 
There  the  keen-eyed  young  man 
doubtless  saw  and  heard  many  things 
that  did  not  come  within  the  compass 
of  his  studies.  Both  before  and  after 
returning  to  Hartford,  he  employed 
himself  in  political  writing,  and  paro- 
died in  the  Courant  the  wordy,  pedan- 
tic proclamations  of  General  Gage, 
especially  the  great  amnesty  procla- 
mation of  June  19,  1775,  "McFingal," 
suggested  by  members  of  the  First 
Congress,  especially  those  from  Con- 
necticut, Roger  Wolcott,  Roger 
Sherman  and  Silas  Deane,  grew 
directly  out  of  this  last. 

Trumbull  has  been  called  the 
"American  Butler."  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  him  the  "Amer- 
ican Churchill."  The  traditional. be- 
lief is  that  "McFingal"  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Butler's  "Hudibras."  In 
reality,  the  relation  between  the  two 
is  one  of  contrast.  Both  employ  the 
burlesque  epic,  use  the  same  metre 
and  abound  in  shrewd  aphorisms. 
Hardly  one  person  in  twenty  could 
tell  which  of  them  contains  the  oft- 
quoted  couplet: 

"For  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

But  in  plot,  arrangement  and  in- 
cident they  are  wholly  different. 
The  hero  of  "Hudibras"  is  a  pedan- 
tic Puritan  radical;  of  "McFingal," 
a  High-Church  Scottish-American 
conservative.  The  motive  of  Butler 
was  a  low  one — to  add  derision  to 
defeat;  that  of  Trumbull  was  high 
and  unselfish — to  speak  boldly  and 
strongly,  in  the  interest  of  freedom 
and  in  the  face  of  a  flourishing  and 
unconquered  enemy. 

No  American  poem  ever  had  such 
immense  and  immediate  popularity. 
The  first  canto  reached  its  thirtieth 
edition  in  a  very  short  time.  Like 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  many 
think  one  cause  of  our  Civil  War, 
"McFingal"  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  on  the  Revolution.  In  each 
of  the  great  agitations  of  American 
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thought  and  passion  which  have  since 
occurred,  "this  scorching  satire  has 
been  re-edited,  re-published,  and  sent 
forth  to  renew  its  mirthful  and 
scornful  activity  in  the  battle  for 
human  progress." 

"All  the  poets  of  the  United 
States,"  as  Whipple  humorously 
observes,  "were  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction or  subordination  when  Joel 
Barlow  appeared.  The  idea  that  he 
was  the  greatest  of  American  poets 
was  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind,  and  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
raising  mediocrity  to  colossal  dimen- 
sions." 

Barlow  was  bom  at  Reading,  in 
1755,  graduated  at  Yale,  and  showed 
the  versatility  of  a  true  son  of  Con- 
necticut. He  served  by  turns  as 
army  chaplain,  lawyer,  editor,  book- 
seller and  minister  to  France — 
through  all  these  vicissitudes,  never 
giving  up  his  work  as  a  poet.  His 
"Columbiad"  or  "Vision  of  Colum- 
bus" was  published  in  1808,  in  Amer- 
ica, Paris  and  London.  It  certainly 
was  the  most  magnificent  work  that 
had  ever  been  attempted  in  America. 
Hawthorne  declared  that  it  ought  to 
be  dramatized  and  put  on  the  stage, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  artillery, 
thunder  and  lightning.  There  is  a 
majestic  roll  in  the  opening  lines: 

**I  sing  the  Mariner  who  first  unfurled 
An  eastern  banner  o'er  the  western  world, 
And  taught  mankind  where  future  empires 

lay 
In  these  fair  confines  of  descending  day. 
Slaves,  kings,  adventurers,  envious  of  his 

name, 
Enjoyed  his  labors  and  purloined  his  fame, 
And  gave  the  Viceroy,  from  his  high  seat 

hurled, 
Chains  for  a  crown — a  prison  for  a  world  I** 

Moses  Coit  Tyler  says:  "The 
'Columbiad'  may  be  accepted  by  us, 
whether  we  are  proud  of  it  or  not, 
as  an  involuntary  expression,  for  that 
period,  of  the  American  national 
consciousness  and  character,  as  sin- 
cere and  unflinching  as  were,  in  their 
different  ways,  the  renowned  state 


paper  of  Jefferson,  the  constitution  of 
1789,  and  Washington's  farewell 
address." 

Nevertheless,  Barlow's  "Hast>' 
Pudding,"  suggested  by  a  bowl  of 
maize-meal  porridge,  written  in  Paris 
and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
is,  with  a  few  other  fugitive  pieces, 
more  likely  than  the  "Colimibiad"  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

Something  that  we  of  these  later 
days  can  much  better  appreciate,  is 
this  dainty  poem  from  William  Bay, 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1771. 

**  Look  at  Autumn ! — white  with  frost. 
Like  old  age  with  snowy  tresses ; 

When  our  path  of  life  is  crossed 
By  a  bandit  of  distresses. 
In  a  moment  all  is  loss. 


*'  Look  at  Autumn ! — see  the  trees; 

Mortal,  look  and  cease  complainiog: 
And  the  blossoms,  look  on  these ; 

All  have  buds  of  life  remaining; 
God  in  wisdom  so  decrees. 

**  He  all  nature  will  restore, 
And,  with  Spring  again  returning. 

Light  the  lamp  of  life  once  more 
In  man's  breast,  forever  burning 
When  the  night  of  time  is  o'er." 

An  honored  place  among  Connec- 
ticut poets  is  held  by  John  Pierpont, 
the  bold,  energetic  Unitarian  min- 
ister, who,  in  the  words  of  Bryant, 
"left  eighty  well-spent  years  behind," 
and  all  through  those  years  was 
ready,  when  occasion  demanded,  with 
spirited  lyrics,  written  for  liberty  and 
reform.  He  was  another  of  the 
Litchfield  worthies,  bom  in  1785,  and 
he  lived  until  1866.  His  "Pilgrrim 
Fathers,"  the  Centennial  Ode,  "Break 
forth  in  song,  ye  trees,"  and  the 
magnificent  "Stand,  the  ground's 
your  own,  my  braves,"  are  especially 
noticeable,  but  all  he  wrote  was 
marked  with  vigor  and  power. 

The  thirty  years  following  the 
organization  of  the  United  States 
government,  in  1783,  was  a  period 
of  hesitancy  and  doubt,  during  which 
rapid  national  development  and  an 
independent  literature  were  alike  im- 
possible.    But    between     1812    and 
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1837,  English  imitation  gave  place  to 
Cnglish  culture,  absorption  and  free 
reproduction.  Distinctive  American 
elements  became  more  common,  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  best 
work  of  Halleck,  Percival  and  their 
associates  was  done. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  bom  in  Guil- 
ford in  1790,  was  a  descendant  of 
Peter  Halleck,  one  of  thirteen  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  landed  at  New 
Haven  in  1640,  and  of  John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians. 

He  exhibits  the  too  frequent  phe- 
nomenon of  g^eat  power  and  promise 
never  entirely  fulfilled.  He  had 
intellectual  gifts  which  might  have 
placed  him  high  among  men  of  let- 
ters. But  necessity  did  not  spur  him 
on,  and  he  was  sceptical  as  to  the 
value  of  poetry.  He  lived  to  be 
seventy-two,  yet  the  ten  years  from 
1 8 17  to  1827  begin  and  complete  his 
season  of  productiveness.  Within 
that  time,  however,  he  wrote  some 
of  the  best  American  poetry.  He 
had  a  wonderful  mastery  of  artistic 
expression,  whatever  his  theme. 
Good-humored  satire  on  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  his  native  state,  to- 
gether with  an  apt  appreciation  of  her 
landscape  beauties,  have  never  been 
more  perfectly  combined  than  in  his 
"Connecticut,"  a  verse  from  which 
heads  this  article.  His  tender  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  worker,  Joseph 
Rodneau  Drake: 

••Green  be  the  turf  above  thee," 

is  an  imperishable  monument  to  the 
beautiful  David-and-Jonathan  kind 
of  friendship  between  them — rare 
when  the  temptations  of  rivalry  are 
so  great. 

To  James  Gates  Percival,  bom  in 
Berlin,  September  15,  179S,  some 
critics  give  extravagant  praise  and 
others  extreme  censure.  He  shared 
the  precocity  of  most  poets  and  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  for  commencement 
at  Yale  in  1816,  when  he  graduated. 
At  one  time  he  was  considered  the 
most  promising  American  poet,  but 
his  verses  were  hastily  written  and 


never  revised.  His  first  collection  of 
poems,  published  in  New  Haven,  was 
nearly  coincident  with  the  birth-year 
of  American  literature — 182 1 — ^which 
witnessed  the  production  of  Irving's 
"Sketch-Book,"  Cooper's  "Spy,"  and 
the  earliest  volume  of  Bryant.  But 
the  Muse  in  America  is  invariably 
wedded  to  something  practical,  and 
Percival  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a 
physician,  geologist,  scholar  and  lin- 
guist. He  made  State  reports  of  the 
geological  conditions  of  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin.  He  translated  for 
Professor  Andrews  the  first  part  of 
his  French  Lexicon  and  also  trans- 
lated MalteBrun*s  * 'Universal  Geog- 
raphy** and  other  works  of  the  kind. 
Strangest  anomaly  of  all,  this  fre- 
quenter of  Parnassus  rendered  valu- 
able aid  to  Dr.  Noah  Webster  in 
preparing  his  Dictionary. 

Yet  Percival  could  throw  off  at 
will  such  words — worthian  bits  of 
dainty  description  as  this: 

**But  in  the  broken  dell 
Where  the  crisped  ivy  curls   its  tangled 
vines, 

And  the  wild  blossom's  bell 
Droops  with  the  dew  that  in  its   hollow 
shines." 

The  different  estimate  of  poets  by 
their  contemporaries  and  by  posterity 
is  seen  in  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney, 
a  native  of  Norwich.  In  Kettell's 
"Specimens  of  American  Ppetry," 
published  in  1829,  her  poems  filled 
twenty  pages.  As  late  as  1870,  one 
admiring  writer  gravely  announced 
that  Connecticut  had,  in  her,  pro- 
duced the  best  American  poetess! 
No  one  holds  that  opinion  now,  and 
few  did  then.  The  earliest  and  most 
prolific  she  certainly  was.  Fifty-three 
books  and  over  two  thousand  contri- 
butions to  three  hundred  periodicals 
form  the  sum  total  of  her  industry. 
It  may  be  that  this  excess  of  quantity 
injured  the  quality.  She  did  fine 
work  at  times,  wrote  very  rhvthmical 
verses  and  was  especially  skilful  in 
the  difficult  Spenserian  stanza.  But 
her  general  level  of  production  was 
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not  high.  Hers  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  heart  rather  than  the  imagina- 
tion. She  portrays  tenderly  and 
truly  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the 
early  Indian  inhabitants,  as  in  the 
two  poems,  "Our  Aborigines"  and 
"Indian  Names." 

Another  native  of  Norwich,  though 
his  is  prose-poetry  and  he  was  born 
thirty  years  later,  is  the  graceful  and 
charming  Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  so 
well  known  under  his  pseudonym  of 
"Ik  Marvel."  There  are  few  Con- 
necticut literary  men  who  did  not 
graduate  at  Yale,  but  they  did  not  all, 
like  him,  go  to  Europe,  tramp  about 
on  foot,  and  give  us  sketches  in  the 
most  exquisite  vein  of  playful  musing 
for  fifty  years  thereafter.  His  "Rev- 
eries" and  "Dream-Life"  captivated 
the  world  in  1850,  and  only  the 
"Essays  of  Elia"  can  equal  or  sur- 
pass them.  But  from  a  literary 
standpoint,  they  are  far  below  the 
more  solid  work  of  his  later  years. 
His  most  recent  production,  "Eng- 
lish Lands,  Letters  and  Kings"  is  in 
many  ways  his  best,  expressing  the 
most  homely  truths  with  clearness 
and  piquancy. 

In  1837,  simultaneously  with  the 
beginning  in  England  of  that  wise 
and  beneficent  reign  whose  end  we 
have  so  lately  mourned,  a  new  con- 
fidence in  the  American  government 
brought  new  intellectual  activity,  and 
independent  literature  began.  This 
has  made  possible  such  broad,  char- 
acteristic and  finished  work  as  that 
of  Porter,  Bushnell  and  Fiske,  in 
prose,  and  Stedman,  Sill  and  Burton, 
in  poetry. 

Hartford  claims  no  more  distin- 
guished son  than  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  born  there  in  1833,  and 
now,  so  rapidly  does  time  fly  and 
silence  the  older  singers,  the  patriarch 
of  living  American  poets.  He  is, 
like  Percival,  one  of  those  literary 
men  whose  Yankee  shrewdness  and 
adaptability  enable  them  to  do  many 
kinds  of  work  well — ^poets,  but  not 
solely  poets. 

Stedman  is  a  scion  of  the  purest 


New  England  stock,  inheriting  his 
mental  and  moral  traits  largely  from 
his  mother,  whose  father  was  Rev. 
Aaron  Cleveland  of  Haddam,  one  of 
Connecticut's  early  poets,  and  a  direct 
ancestor  of  Grover  Cleveland.  His 
literary  aptitudes  showed  themselves 
early  and  the  first  prize  for  a  poem 
was  won  at  Yale  in  1851.  He  has 
since  received  from  that  University 
the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  LL.D.  In 
1894,  he  wrote  Yale's  Commencement 
Ode,  and  at  the  bi-centennial,  he 
delivered  the  poem. 

Stedman's  first  volume,  "Poems 
Lyric  and  Idyllic"  came  out  in  i860, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical 
work  was  done  in  the  succeeding 
twelve  years.  His  last  book  of  verse 
appeared  in  1876  and  the  "Household 
Edition"  of  his  poems  in  1884.  The 
range  of  subjects  is  wide,  but  all  are 
treated  with  a  touch  both  delicate 
and  strong.  His  lyrics  of  freedom 
have  always  reached  the  popular 
heart. 

For  the  past  sixteen  years  Sted- 
man has,  to  a  great  extent,  laid  aside 
poetry  and  devoted  himself  to  that 
critical  work  for  which  temperamait, 
scholarship  and  experience  had  alike 
fitted  him.  As  journalist,  war  cor- 
respondent, broker  and  banker,  he  has 
led  an  extremely  active  life,  and  that 
he  should  have  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  literary  field  and  yet  kept  from 
it  the  faintest  flavor  of  Wall  street, 
seems  marvelous. 

Two  later  poets,  both  professors 
of  English  literature,  the  one  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Minnesota,  whose 
poems  take  high  rank,  are  Edward 
Bowland  Sill  and  Richard  E.  Burton, 
Sill  was  born  in  Windsor  in  1841  and 
graduated  at  Yale.  Burton  was  bom 
in  Hartford,  in  1859,  graduating  at 
Trinity  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Sill  was  a  man  of  rare  tempera- 
ment. In  the  harmony  of  his  life 
with  his  song,  he  resembles  Sidney 
Lanier,  and  in  his  originality  there 
is  a  trace  of  Emerson.  His  "Drift- 
ing   Cloud"    shows    the    dainty,  fin- 
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ished  touch  of  the  nineteenth  century : 

'  *  Bom  of  the  shadows  that  it  passes  through, 
Incessantly  becoming  and  destroyed, 

In  form  unchanged,  in  substance  ever  new, 
Builded  from  its  own  largess  to  the  void; 

Of  steady  purpose  innerly  aware, 

Yet  blindly  borne  upon  the  streaming  air, — 

'  *  Giving  itself  away,  distributing 
Its  own  abundant  heart  in  blessed  showers, 

But  not  impoverished,  since  its  losses  bring 
Perpetual  renewing  all  the  hours ; 

Drifting,  sunlit  or  shadowed,  to  the  sea, — 

O  cloud,  thou  hast  a  human  destiny !" 

Burton,  from  1890  to  1897,  was 
literary  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  is  accorded  a  large  space 
in  Stedman's  "Anthology."  Here  is 
an  example  of  his  delicate  touch  and 
original  fancy: 

'  *  The    butterflies    are    buttercups,    wind- 
blown. 
Bright,  airy  flowers  upon  the  summer's 
breast; 
The  buttercups,  thick  in  the  meadows  sown. 
Are  butterflies,  flight- weary,  seeking  rest." 

Since  1870,  American  literature  has 
been  in  a  transition  stage.  New 
Hngland  has  lost  her  literary  pre- 
eminence, and  our  men  of  letters 
work,  like  the  two  last  named,  each 
by  himself,  or  in  literary  centres  far 
apart  in  space  and  vividly  different  in 
traditions  and  temper. 

Two  natives  of  Hartford,  who  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  recent 
literary  workers  are  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  and  John  Fiske.  Mrs.  Cooke 
came  of  undoubted  and  undiluted 
Puritan  blood,  which  is  nowhere 
bluer  than  in  Connecticut.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  unfold  the  g^'im 
humor  and  stem  pathos  underlying 
New  England  life  and  character, 
which  she  depicts  with  rare  skill  in 
her  stories. 

Mr.  Fiske,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  and  from  1872  to  1879 
assistant  librarian  there  rose  rapidly 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  modern 
historians.  During  his  last  years 
he  gave  his  time  to  a  series 
of  books   on   American   History,   in 


which  he  makes  the  dryest  details 
suggestive  and  charming,  and  traces 
the  great  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  development  of 
American  civilization  and  character. 

We  have  seen,  although  little  more 
than  a  score  of  authors  have  been 
named,  that  the  rugged  soil  and  stem 
traditions  of  Connecticut  have  pro- 
duced literary  fruit  of  real  value  and 
beauty.  Starting  with  the  first  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  Wolcott  and  moving 
down  through  the  close  reasoning  of 
Edwards  and  his  successors,  the 
satirical  outbursts  of  the  Revolution- 
ary versifiers,  the  more  peaceful 
numbers  of  Halleck,  Percival  and 
Mrs.  Sigoumey,  the  broad  outlook  of 
Beecher  and  Bushnell,  the  artistic 
perfection  of  Stedman  and  the 
analytic  skill  of  Fiske,  the  stream  has 
now  reached  its  flood-tide  and  moves 
onward  with  constantly  accelerated 
grandeur  and  power. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  writing 
to  even  call  the  roll  of  the  Connecti- 
cut workers  whose  names  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  American 
literature.  The  city  of  Hartford 
alone  has  for  generations  been  a 
literary  center  and  among  its  resi- 
dents lived  and  worked  one  especially 
who  gained  an  honorable  position  in 
the  literature  of  this  country — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  dean  of  a  coterie  of 
writers  in  Hartford,  and  with  him 
was  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Warner  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Clemens  from  the  city,  a  new 
and  younger  set  of  writers  has  under- 
taken the  great  task  of  upholding  the 
high  standard  in  letters  which  the 
city  has  attained.  With  its  energies 
concentrated  on  the  commendable 
endeavor  Hartford  may  again  be- 
come a  literary  center. 

Throughout  the  state  many  new 
writers  are  appearing  contributing 
to  the  magazines  of  quality,  and 
several  of  the  best  known  contem- 
porary writers  have  recently  become 
residents  of  Connecticut.      For  the 
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last  decade  the  talent  of  the 
state  seems  to  have  been  direc- 
ted toward  more  mercenary  and 
less  artistic  labors,  but  a  re- 
view of  the  capable  workers 
in  literature  in  Connecticut  to- 
day portends  possibly  greater 
achievements  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  developing  genera- 
tion. 


"Heirs  of  all  the  ages,"  the  wis- 
dom and  experience,  the  strength  and 
beauty,  stored  up  in  our  past  literary 
history,  call  for  new  effort  in  the 
present,  higher  aims  for  the  future. 
Let  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Con- 
necticut be  worthy  of  their  heritage! 
Let  their  state  always  stand  for  what 
is  strong,  noble  and  true,  in  literature 
and  in  life! 


THE  ROUSING  APPBAL  TO  PATRIOTISM  written  by  John  Plerpont,  n  clerxynum  and  poet  bon 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1785— The  following  known  as  ^* Warren's  address  to  the  Americansoldleia,*^  was 
the  favorite  Terse  in  the  school  readers  for  many  years  and  was  instilled  into  the  memoiy  of  nearly  erery  poblic 
school  child  in  this  country  a  generation  ago— Editob 


Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Read  it  in  that  battle-peal! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it — ^ye  who  will. 


Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you!  they're  a-fire! 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it! — From  the  vale 
On  they  come! — And  will  ye  quail?- 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be! 


In  the  God  of  battles  trust! 
Die  we  may — and  die  we  must; 
But,  O,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head. 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell ! 


THE    GREEN    HILLS    OF   MY  FATHERLAND 


The  followiflg  was  written  by  a  Connecticnt  poeteaa,  Lanra  Hawley-Thonton,  born  in  Norfolk,  Decem- 
ber, i8ia— She  left  Connecticnt  at  an  early  age  and  went  West  where  she  gained  recognition  as  a  poet  and  died 
in  the  midst  of  her  popularity,  aged  30  years— The  poem  presented  herewith  refers  to  her  old  Connecticnt 
home  and  touches  a  heart-nou  with  those  who  have  migrated  from  the  scenes  of  early  childhood  but  still 
retain  an  affection  for  the  old  homestead— Editob 


**The  green  hills  of  my  father  land, 
In  dreams  still  greet  my  view, 
I  see  again  the  wave  girt  strand. 
The  ocean  depth  of  blue: 
The  sky,  the  glorious  sky,  outspread 
Above  their  calm  repose ; 
The  river  o'er  its  rocky  bed, 
Still  singing  as  it  flows, 
The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  hours. 
When  men  go  up  to  pray: 
The  sun-Hght  resting  on  the  flowers; 
The  birds  that  sing  among  the  bowers, 
Through  all  the  summer  day. 


"Land  of  my  birth;  mine  early  home, 
Once  more  thine  airs  I  breathe; 
I  see  thy  proud  hills  tower  above, 
Thy  greeen  vales  sleep  beneath. 
Thy  groves,  thy  rocks,  thy  murmuring  rills, 
All  rise  before  mine  eyes: 
The  dawn  of  morning  on  thy  hills, 
Thy  gorgeous  sun-set  skies; 
Thy  forest,  from  whose  deep  recess 
A  thousand  streams  have  birth. 
Gladdening  the  lonely    wilderness. 
And  filling  the  green  silentness 
With  melody  and  mirth." 


**I  wonder  if  my  home  would  seem 
As  lovely  as  of  yore! 
I  wonder  if  the  mountain  stream 
Goes  singing  by  the  door! 
And  if  the  flowers  still  bloom  as  fair, 
And  if  the  woodbines  climb, 
As  when  I  used  to  train  them  there 
In  the  dear  olden  time! 
I  wonder  if  the  birds  still  sing 
Upon  the  garden  tree, 
As  sweetly  as  in  that  sweet  spring, 
Whose  golden  memories  gently  bring 
So  many  dreams  to  me. 


**  I  know  that  there  hath  been  a  change — 
A  change  o'er  hall  and  hearth; 
Faces  and  footsteps  new  and  strange 
About  my  place  of  birth. 
The  heavens  above  are  still  as  bright 
As  in  the  years  gone  by. 
But  vanished  is  the  beacon  light 
Which  cheered  my  morning  sky. 
And  hill,  and  vale,  and  wooded  glen. 
And  rock,  and  murmuring  stream, 
Which  wore  such  glorious  beauties  then, 
Would  seem  should  I  return  again. 
The  record  of  a  dream. 


**I  mourn  not  for  my  childhood's  hours, 
Since  in  the  far-off  west, 
'Neath  summer  skies  and  greener  bow^ers. 
My  heart  hath  found  its  rest. 
I  mourn  not  for  the  hills  and  streams. 
Which  chained  my  steps  so  long; 
But  still  I  see  them  in  my  dreams. 
And  hail  them  in  my  song. 
And  often  by  the  hearth-fires  blaze. 
When  winter  eves  shall  come. 
We'll  sit  and  talk  of  other  days, 
And  sing  the  well-remembered  lays, 
Of  my  green  mountain  home." 


IN      THE     SILENCE     OF     THE      PINE      WOODS 


WHERE  THE  QUAINT  DIALECT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  IS  STILL  SPOKEN 
AND  THE  RARE  OLD  SAXON  WORDS  ARE  STILL  MUSIC  TO  THE 
LISTENER — A        QUIET       CORNER       IN       CONNECTICUT       DESCRIBED 


BY 


W.  B.  HARLOW,  Ph.D. 


AWAY  up  in  the  silence  of  the 
pines  winds  a  road  that  the 
pioneers  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  cut  through  the 
rock-strewn  forests  of  the  mountains. 
Crumbling  lichen-covered  walls 
that  marked  the  pastures  of  long  ago 
stretch  away  into  those  woods  that 
claim  the  land  again.  Ancient  trees 
of  forgotten  orchards  drop  their  fruit 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  birches,  junipers,  and 
tangled  vines. 

Sometimes  we  chance  upon  the 
foundation  stones  of  a  house  that  has 
long  ago  disappeared  and  nature  has 
been  busy  there  with  her  tapestries 
of  moss,  grass,  and  weeds. 

But  sometimes  a  weather-beaten 
cottage  still  stands  in  stubborn  de- 
fiance of  wind  and  rain.  Quite 
deserted  it  invites  you,  with  its  half- 
open,  creaking  door  to  break  the 
pathos  of  its  solitude,  to  call  it  a 
home  once  more,  and  live  with  the 
harmless  ghosts  of  the  buried  past. 
Those  dusty  hearthstones,  so  cracked 
and  uneven,  once  glowed  with  the 
embers  that  lighted  each  small  room 
and  cast  dark  shadows  along  the 
quaint  summer  trees  that  span  the 
ceilings.  In  the  kitchen  fireplace  still 
hangs  the  crane  and  you  wonder  who 
last  hung  the  great  iron  pot  upon  it 
and  stirred  the  fire  beneath.  The 
broad  boards  of  the  floor,  grimy 
enough  now,  are  warped  and  flaky 
with    the   numberless    scrubbings   of 


housewives  of  the  seventeen  hundreds. 
There  is  a  quaint  buffet  built  into  one 
comer.  A  cracked  coffee  pot  of  blue 
ware  and  a  moldy  gourd  dipper  are 
all  we  find  upon  the  shelves.  Half 
the  glass  has  disappeared  from  the 
windows  in  those  old-fashioned  sashes 
that  have  twelve  divisions  above  and 
eight  below.  The  roof  of  the  ell  has 
fallen  in  but  you  may  squeeze 
through  the  half  open,  sagging  door 
just  in  time  to  see  a  red  squirrel 
scamper  across  the  floor  to  his  hiding 
place  in  the  chimney.  A  great  rose- 
bush has  struggled  with  the  thresh- 
old of  the  porch  door  lifting  it  from 
the  frame.  Fragrant  double  blos- 
soms are  smiling  in  at  the  opening 
as  if  looking  for  the  old  friends  who 
once  smiled  back  at  them. 

From  the  worm-eaten  steps  what  a 
view  stretches  away  through  a  vista 
of  trees !  Far  below  is  a  little  village 
clustered  about  its  white  church  spire. 

On  a  clear  day  like  this  you  may 
see  Hartford  with  its  shining  dome 
twenty-five  miles  away.  Yonder  to 
the  north  is  Mount  Tom,  while  be- 
tween lie  long  sylvan  stretches  of 
uplands  that  the  eye  revels  in,  as  all 
its  own. 

You  might  well  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  these  abandoned  houses.  For 
years  it  has  come  within  the  indefinite 
boundaries  of  a  mountain  wood-lot 
whose  farmer  owner  may  send  a  few 
French  choppers  that  way  during  the 
winter    months.    These    roads    you 
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may  travel  for  half  a  day  without 
meeting  a  passing  wagon  to  disturb 
your  meditations. 

Here  and  there  as  you  look  up  the 
roadside  slopes  you  may  locate  imag- 
inary summer  homes,  and  wonder  if 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  ever 
own  this  land  of  quiet  retreats. 

New  York  is  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  away  and  a  drive  of 
two  hours  would  bring  us  to  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  this  locality 
can  never  again  people  these  solitudes. 
Here  their  ancestors  built  where  the 
mountain  air  and  resinous  pines 
brought  health  and  strength.  Down 
in  the  valley  live  the  people  of  to-day 
in  comfortable  farm  houses  much  too 
large  for  the  families  that  are  rapidly 

dying  out.     Over  there  in  little  S 

the  schoolhouse  in  the  grove  gathers 
but  a  score  of  children.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  nearly  a  hundred  sat  upon 
the  long,  black  forms.  Down  on  the 
Wilbraham  road  stands  a  house  with 
large  sunny  rooms,  good  bams  and 
thirty-five  acres  of  land  .waiting  for 
a  purchaser  with  $800.  Near  by  are 
others  less  pretentious  at  merely  a 
nominal  cost.  One  of  the  most 
healthful  of  climates,  with  almost  un- 
interrupted sunshine  through  the 
winter,  and  with  natural  surroundings 
of  unbroken  beauty  from  May  imtil 
November ;  what  more  could  one  ask 
for  country  life  at  the  north? 

The  sportsman  with  rod  and  gun  is 
here  in  his  element.  The  quails  run 
fearlessly  by  the  roadside  with  their 
little  brown  broods.  The  botanist 
may  secure  hundreds  of  specimens  in 
a  season. 

The  quaint  dialect  of  New  England 
is  still  on  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  village  store  the  farmer  with 
his  weather-beaten  face,  shaggy  fur 
cap,  and  suit  of  ancient  date,  has  his 
neck  swathed  in  a  red  bandana.    He 


will  look  curiously  at  the  feet  of  one 
who  wears  shoes  and  may  exclaim: 
"Waal,  I  never  had  but  one  pair  0' 
them  in  my  life.  They  wus  made  by 
Uncle  'Rastus  up  there;  he  shoe- 
maked  fer  a  spell;  made  'em  outen 
old  bootlegs;  they  wus  humbly 
enough  but  we  thought  a  darned  sight 
o'  them  arfter  all." 

Most  of  these  good  old  Connecticut 
Yankees  pride  themselves  on  keep- 
ing up  with  the  times.  They  will 
talk  with  animation  about  that  fell 
disease  which  they  often  call  the 
"tucubelows"  when  they  venture  to 
pronounce  the  name. 

If  you  are  on  the  watch  you  will 
catch  the  rare  old  Saxon  words  which 
have  generally  disappeared  even  from 
English  soil.  The  lizard  that  the 
small  boy  brings  in  from  the  brook- 
side  he  calls  an  "Evet"  and  the  uncut 
grass  of  the  meadows  is  still  known 
as  "fog"  though  ten  to  one  you  had 
never  heard  the  word  thus  used  out- 
side the  poems  of  Burns  and  Ramsay. 

Should  you  become  intimate  with 
one  of  these  old  inhabitants  he  may 
allow  you  to  explore  his  garret  where 
you  will  find  tin-kitchens,  tree-trunk 
barrels,  old  clocks,  fire  dogs,  foot- 
stools, pillions,  and  spinning-wheels. 
If  you  wpuld  hear  oldtime  music  the 
flail  still  keeps  up  its  merry  flip-flap 
in  the  broad  bam.  In  the  meadow 
the  glinting  scythe  still  swings  and 
the  oats  are  cradled  as  in  the  days  of 
yore. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  find  this 
quiet  spot  where  old  Time  loves  to 
linger  and  dawdle  apparently  forget- 
ting that  he  ought  to  move  along? 
The  Highland  Division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  wll 
take  you  to  Shaker  Station,  whence 
North  Somers  is  but  four  miles  dis- 
tant. You  must  find  out  the  rest  of 
the  way  for  yourself. 


PUBLIC    LIBRARIES     IN    CONNECTICUT 

A  SERIES  OP  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL HOMES  OF  BOOKS  IN  THIS  STATE— HEREWI'fH  IS  A 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  JAMES  BLACK- 
STONE  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BRANFORD 


HY 


HON.  LYNDE  HARRISON 


Judffe  Harrison's  article  i«  the  firM  of  the  series  following  the  general  subject,  **  The  Development  of  the  Public 
Library  in  Connecticut/^  by  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee,  in  The 
Connecticut  Magazine,  Volume  IX,  Number  I.  Judge  Harrison's  story  of  the  building  of  the  beaatifal  Blackstone 
Library  at  Branford  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  association,  obtaining  its  charter 
and  reading  a  monograph  on  the  Blackstone  family  at  the  dedication  of  the  edifice.  Judge  Harrison  is  a  drsoendact 
of  the  distinguished  Harrison  family,  first  represented  in  this  country  by  Thomas  Harrison,  who  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  New  Haven  as  a  young  man  in  1640,  and  soon  afterward  moved  to  Branford,  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity 
April  4.  1654.  His  brother,  Richard,  and  their  father,  also  named  Richard  came  to  this  country  with  him  Richard 
was  settled  at  Branford  for  some  years,  but  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  i66a.  Among  the  ancestors  of  Jodge 
Harrison  are  found  the  Wolcotts.  of  whom  the  first  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Henry  Wolcott,  who  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  16^0,  and  five  years  later  came  to  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Henry  Wolcott.  his  son,  was  one  of  the  nnmber 
who  received  the  charter  of  Connecticut  from  King  Charles  IL  Roger  Wolcott  was  colonial  governor  in  1754. 
Another  ancestor  of  Judge  Harrison  was  Justice  Simon  Lynde,  of  Boston,  whose  son.  Judge  Nathaniel  Lycde,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Say  brook.  Rev.  John  Davenport,  pastor  of  the  first  church  established  in  New  Faven,  is 
also  on  his  ancestral  line.  Judge  Harrison's  career  has  fully  sustained  his  record  of  ancestry  ;  he  has  held  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  the  state,  including  the  speakership  of  the  General  Assembly,  chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary  Com* 
mittee,  and  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New  Haven  County.  In  illustrating  the  author*s  article 
presented  herewith,  many  of  the  halftone  plates  are  loaned  by  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Librarian  of  the  Blackstone  Memo- 
rial Library  at  Branford  ;  others  are  by  courtesy  of  President  F.  P.  Burt,  of  I'he  American  Architect,  New  York 
City,  and  were  used  in  the  issue,  April  30, 1904,  of  that  authoritative  pub'Jcat'on— Editor 


THE  town  of  Branford,  Connec- 
ticut, which  was  settled  in 
1640,  as  one  of  the  early 
towns  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  obtained  by  the  liberality  of 
one  of  her  sons,  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  in  the  country  with  a  large 
endowment  which  will  always  keep  it 
well  supplied  with  books. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  a  few  of 
the  residents  of  the  town,  including 
tw'O  or  three  of  the  clergymen  then 
in  Branford,  conceived  the  idea  that 
appeals  might  be  made  to  some  men 
who  had  been  born  in  the  town  and 
had  been  successful  in  business  else- 
where. Letters  were  written  to  a 
few  of  them,  and  one  was  sent  to 
Timothy  Blackstone  of  Chicago,  then 
president    of    the    Chicago    &    Alton 


Railroad.  Mr.  Blackstone  was  bom 
in  Branford  about  1828.  His  father, 
James  Blackstone,  was  a  descendant 
of  William  Blackstone,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Boston.  James 
Blackstone  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  citizen  of  his  town  and 
county,  and  represented  Branford  in 
both  branches  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Timothy  was  his  youngest 
son,  and  was  educated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. After  doing  some  work  in 
the  layout  of  the  New  York,  &  Xew 
Haven  Railroad,  and  subsequently  of 
one  of  the  railroads  of  Vermont,  he 
was  invited  to  Illinois  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  a  civil  engineer  in  laying 
out  some  of  the  railroads  in  that 
state.  He  was  capable,  successful, 
and  fortunate  in  every  respect,  and 
while  still  a  young  man  he  was  made 
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THE     LATE     HON.     JAMES    BLACKSTONE,     IN     WHOSE    MEMORY 

THE    BLACKSTONE    LIBRARV    WAS    ERECTED FROM    PORTRAIT 
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president    of    the    Chicago    &    Alton 
Railroad  Company. 

As  soon  as  Air.  Blackstone  received 
the  letter  it  impressed  him  favorably, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1890  he  came  to 
Branford  and  New  Haven  and  made 
inquiries  about  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  library  and  the  proper  loca- 
tion for  one  in  the  town  of  Branford. 
He  stated  to  the  friends  with  whom 
he  consulted  that  he  would  like  to 
build  a  library  in  Branford  in  mem- 
ory of  his  father  who  had  died  a  few 
years  before,  and  he  would  desire  it 
to  be  named  the  "J«^"^^s  Blackstone 
Memorial  Library."  He  was  told  that 
the  experience  of  some  small  libraries 
that  had  been  started  in  the  country 
towns  of  Connecticut,  had  been,  that 
after  the  buildings  had  been  erected 
and  the  books  provided  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  keep  them 
running;  and  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  out  of  such  sum  of  money, 
that  he  might  be  disposed  to  give  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  well  that 
a  portion  of  it  should  be  put  into  an 
endowment  fund.  This  suggestion 
struck  him  favorably,  and  he  then 
Stated  that  if  he  should  decide  to  estab- 
lish such  a  library,  he  desired  that  a 
special  charter  should  be  obtained 
from  the  legislature  of  Connecticut, 
putting  the  entire  management  and 
control  of  the  library  and  its  funds 
in  the  hands  of  a  self -perpetuating 
board  of  trustees  who  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  local  or  town  inter- 
ference and  only  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  render  annually  an  account 
to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  preceding  year,  and 
an  inventory  of  its  assets  and  invest- 
ments. He  promised  if  a  special 
charter  could  be  obtained  with  such 
provisions,  that  he  would  then  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  a  building  and  an 
endowment.  Anticipating  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  he  selected  a  spot  on  the 
Main  street  in  Branford  just  west  of 
the  public  green,  and  directed  that 
that  should  be  purchased  for  the  pur- 


pose of  erecting  a  building  uix)n  it 
later.  He  employed  a  New  Haven 
architect  to  prepare  some  simple 
plans,  which  were  furnished  to  him, 
but  he  subsequently  decided  to  ex- 
pend a  larger  sum  and  put  up  a  finer 
building.  He  made  no  use  of  the 
New  Haven  plans  but  employed  a 
well-known  Chicago  architect,  S.  S. 
Beeman,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  hand- 
some marble  library.  A  charter  for 
the  James  Blackstone  Memorial 
Library  Association  was  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1891. 
The  deadlock  over  the  election  of 
state  officers  in  that  General  As- 
sembly prevented  any  business,  of 
any  character,  being  done,  and,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Blackstone  decided  to  wait 
until  he  could  obtain  a  proper  charter 
for  the  association.  During  the  next 
two  years  Mr.  Blackstone  gave  mucl: 
time  and  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  first  plans  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeman,  antl 
the  building  finally  erected  was  a 
handsomer  building  in  every  way 
than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
been  no  deadlock  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1891.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained which  was  approved  by  the 
governor  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1893. 
Six  residents  of  Branford  were 
created  a  body  politic  and  corpK>ratc 
by  the  name  of  the  James  Blackstone 
Memorial  Library  Association,  \vith 
power  to  receive  and  hold  real  ano 
personal  estate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  corporation  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  Librarian  of  Yale 
University  was  made  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  corporation.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  corp)oration 
was  created  are  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  public  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  in  its  discretion  a  lecture 
room  and  gymnasium  and  rooms  for 
purposes  of  science  and  art  in  the 
town  of  Branford.  The  corporation 
is  authorized  to  receive  funds  by  will. 
or  deed,  or  any  other  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  endowment,  and  the 
managers  of  the  association  are  com- 
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pelled  to  invest  all  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  controlling  investments 
by  savings  banks.  All  the  estate  of 
the  corporation  is  declared  to  be  for- 
ever free  from  taxation.  Upon  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  six 
persons  named  as  incorporators,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
but  the  person  elected  to  the  vacancy 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Branford. 

As  soon  as  the  charter  had  been 
obtained,  Mr.  Blackstone  decided  to 
adopt  the  plans  for  a  handsome 
marble  building  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Beeman.  The  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  were  soon 
made,  and  the  work  was  begun  dur- 
ing the  year  1893.  It  required  nearly 
three  years  to  finish  it,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  and  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  June  17,  1896. 
It  stands  in  a  fine  location  in  the 
center  of  the  town  surrounded  bv 
ample  grounds.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  of  white  Tennessee 
marble,  and  the  interior  is  finished 
in  pink  and  gray  marble  from  the 
same  state.  The  architecture  is, 
in  the  main,  Grecian.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance 
where  bronze  doors  of  great  beauty  of 
design  open  upon  a  vestibule  which 
discloses  a  noble  rotunda  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
precise  cost  of  the  building  is  not 
known,  but  it  exceeded,  including 
the  land,  much  over  $300,000. 

The  dome  has  been  most  artistically 
decorated  by  O.  D.  Grover  of  Chi- 
cago, with  eight  mural  designs 
illustrating  the  history  of  bookmak- 
ing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  The  designs  are  as 
follows:  I.  Gathering  the  Papyrus; 
2.  Records  of  the  Pharaohs;  3. 
Stories  from  the  Iliad ;  4.  Mediaeval 
Illumination;  5.  Venetian  Copper- 
plate Printing;  6.  First  Proof, 
Gutenberg  Bible;  7.  The  Franklin 
Press;  8.  A  Bookbindery,  1895. 
Framed  in  the  heavy  gold  decoration 


which  adorns  the  dome,  the  soft  and 
tender  coloring  of  these  appropriate 
illustrations  impresses  the  beholder 
like  the  stained  glass  and  dim  re- 
ligious light  within  cathedral  walls: 
and  the  whole  compares  not  unfavor- 
ably with  the  larger  dome  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library. 

On  the  left  of  the  rotunda  is  a 
spacious  librarian's  office  with  stacks 
and  cases  for  the  books.  On  the 
right  is  a  fine  reading  room  well 
furnished,  with  tables  covered  with 
important  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a 
fine  life-size  portrait  of  James  Black- 
stone  in  whose  memory  the  Librar>' 
was  given  to  the  town.  Beyond  the 
main  entrance  a  hallway  leads  to  an 
elegant  lecture  room  capable  of  seat- 
ing over  three  hundred  persons.  A 
stairway  leads  up  from  the  hall,  and 
in  the  second  storv  are  art  rooms 
which  are  provided  with  some  fine 
pictures,  the  trustees'  room,  and 
rooms  for  other  purposes. 

On  June  17,  1896,  the  edifice  was 
formallv  dedicated.  The  Hon.  Ed- 
ward  F.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  made  an  opening 
address;  prayer  was  offered  by  die 
then  president  of  Yale  University. 
Timothy  Dwight.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  obtain  the  charter  for  the 
association  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Blackstone,  and  then  read  a  mono- 
graph on  the  Blackstone  family  at 
the  dedication.  This  was  followed 
by  a  dedicatory  address  bv  President 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  When  the  lib- 
rary was  opened  5,000  books  were 
placed  there  by  Mr.  Blackstone.  Mr. 
Blackstone  then  endowed  the  library 
with  $200,000  invested  in  first-class 
railroad  stocks,  producing  an  income 
of  over  $12,000.  Upon  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Blackstone  in  1900,  it  was 
found  that  bv  his  will  he  had  added 
to  the  endowment  $100,000  more. 
Therefore,  the  library  now  has  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $300,000,  well  in- 
vested, and  producing  an  income  of 
over  $17,000,  which  is  ample  to  en- 
able the  trustees  to  supply  the  library 
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from  time  to  time  witii  all  the  new 
books,  magazines  and  periodicals 
needed,  to  increase  the  volumes  of 
reference,  and  lay  up  a  surplus  for 
future  uses. 

The  trustees  provide  during  the 
winter  season  lectures  and  other  en- 
tertainments. They  employ  first- 
class     librarian's     assistants.        The 


present  librarian  is  Henry  M.  Whit- 
ney, a  very  capable  person  for  such  a 
place. 

It  is  generally  stated  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  library  that  there  are 
only  two  library  buildings  in  the 
country  which  surpass  the  Blackstone 
Library  in  beauty  of  finish,  and  those 
are    the    Congressional     Library    at 
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THE  AUSTINS,  FATHER  AND  SON.  UNDER  WHOSE  LEADERSHIP 
A  VAST  TERRITORY  CONTAINING  THE  BULK  OF  THE  MINERAL 
WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WAS  WRESTED 
FROM  SPANISH    DOMINATION,   AND    THEIR    STRUGGLES    TOLD 

BY 

GEORGE    P.  GARRISON 

PROFESSOR  OF   HISTORY   IN  THE  UNIVERSIIY   OF  TEXAS 


OF  all  the  men  who  have  fig- 
ured in  American  history, 
there  are  no  other  two 
who  have  attracted  so  little 
attention  from  their  contemporaries 
and  who  have  yet  done  things  of 
such  vast  and  manifest  importance, 
as  Moses  Austin  and  his  son 
Stephen.  Their  great  work  con- 
sisted in  the  making  of  Anglo- 
American  Texas,  an  enterprise 
planned  and  begun  by  the  one  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  other. 
The  student  will  scarcely  need  to 


be  reminded  of  the  series  of  mighty 
effects,  increasing  in  geometrical 
ratio  in  magnitude  and  historical 
significance,  that  followed  directly 
therefrom.  Thus  it  runs:  the 
Texan  Revolution,  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  Southwest  below 
the  forty-second  parallel  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific — a  terri- 
tory almost  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  United  States.     How  far  and 
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tain    in     the    militia.       Anthony's 

eldest  son,  Richard,  also  bore  the 
title  of  captain,  but  how  earned  ia 
not-known.  Richard  married  Doro- 
thy Adams,  and  their  son,  Elias, 
youngest  of  a  family  of  nine  child- 
ren, removed  to  Durham,  in  which 
place  his  son  Moses  was  born  and 
reared. 

The  Austins  intermarried  with 
representative  New  England  fami- 
lies, such  as  Adams,  Hitchcock, 
Phelps,  and  many  of  the  name  and 
connection  gave  revolutionary  ser- 
vice, Moses  did  not  serve,  but  hia 
elder  brother,  Elijah,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  "Elijah 
Austin  was  well  known  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  New  York  and 
New  Haven.  His  enterprise  fitted 
out  the  first  ship  for  a  sailing 
voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  and  thence  to  China,  thus 
opening  a  source  of  commerce 
which  has  since  poured  such  treas- 
ures  into  the  country." 


in  what  way  all  this  has  perma- 
nenily  affected  our  national  life,  it ' 
would  take  volumes  to  tell;  but  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  nature 
of  the  influences  set  in  operation  by 
the  Austins  is  evident.  Whether 
under  the  circumstances  they  could 
have  done  their  task  better,  may 
well  be  questioned;  assuredly  they 
did^it  well  and  effectually. 

Moses  Austin  was  born  at  Dur- 
hatn,  Connecticut,  in  1764. '  He  was 
great-grandson  of  Anthony  Austin, 
who  came  from  England  to  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  a  lad,  with  his 
father,  Richard  Austin  of  Bishop- 
stoke,  England,  in  May  1638.  In 
1674,  Anthony  Austin  became  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  where  he  held  the 
offices  successively,  of  selectman, 
town  clerk,  commissioner  and  cap-  piunkkr  stephen  austix  in  is^e 

'Stephen  P.  Austin  gives  bis  father's  age,  in  iSii,  as  fiCty-six  years;  but  in  th 
"Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County"  the  year  of  his  birth  is  given  as  1761. 
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Illustration  reproducea  from  puiLialt  on  lvorr~Hi9 
hound,  Cano,  la  at  his  feet— Austin  it  alllred  in  a 
buckaklii  suit  made  for  him  by  two  women  or  his 
colony 

Moses  Austin  was  trained  for  a 
merchant,  but  the  training  failed 
to  eradicate  from  his  nature  the 
instincts  of  tbe  pioneer.  He  settled 
for  a  while  at  Philadelphia  as  mem- 
ber of  an  importing  firm,  and  there 
married  Mary  Brown,  a  woman  of 
notable  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
ancestry  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  She  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  rich  English  Quaker,  An- 
thony Sharp,  who  bought  from 
William  Penn  and  others,  as  early 
as  1677,  a  large  interest  in  New 
Jersey  lands,  and  who  became,  a 
few  years  later,  one  of  the  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  of  the  colony. 
Anthony  Sharp's  son,  Isaac,  took 
up  residence  in  New  Jersey  in  1700. 
was  a  large  land  holder,  a  judge,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  proprie- 
tors, and  held  a  commission  as 
colonel  in  the  New  Jersey  colonial 
military  organization.  After  an 
active  life  in  America,  Isaac  re- 
turned lo  Ireland  about  1722,  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son,  Anthony. 
The  large  English  and  Irish  estates 
of  his  father  being  entailed,  were 
inherited,  at  Isaac's  death,  by  his 
son,  Anthony,  who  lived  and  died  in 
England,     The  younger  sons,  Isaac 


and  Joseph,  remained  in  America 
and  inherited  the  large  holdings  of 
their  father  in  East  and  West 
Jersey.  They  were  among  the  first 
(O  open  up  iron  works  in  ine  moun- 
tains of  New  Jersey,  had  large  salt 
works  at  Barncgat,  and  were  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  id  the 
colony.  Joseph  Sharp's  death,  in 
the  autumn  ot  1776,  was  the  result 
of  detention  in  one  of  the  notor- 
ious, foul  New  York  prison  ships. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret 
Sharp,  married  Abia  Brown,  who 
was  a  justice  of  the  colonial  court 
of  New  Jersey;  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  of  the 
committee  of  safety  during  the 
Revolution.  Mary  Brown,  who 
married  Moses  Austin,  was  the 
second  child  of  this  union.  Such  is 
the  stock  of  which  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  colonizer  of  Texas,  was  a 
scion. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  Moses  Austin  opened  a 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  honse  of 
S.  Austin  &  Brother,  in  Richmond. 
Virginia,  where  he  soon  heard  of 
the  lead  deposits  in  Wythe  County, 
-whither  he  went  and  opened  works 
near  the  present  town  of  Wythe- 
ville.  The  Philadelphia  honse 
failed  and  the  lead  mines  were 
sold.  Moses  Austin  then  struck 
out,  through  the  wilderness,  in 
1797.  to  investigate  the  deposits  of 


FOUNDATION  OF  "DIRHAM  Ha 
he  house  built  by  Moses  Austin  al  the  r 
Dtosi.Miwourl— Destroyed  by  fire  in  1B73 
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which  he  had  heard  in  "Upper 
Louisiana,"  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ingtonCounty,  Missouri.'  From  the 
French  governor  he  secured  a  grant 
of  land  three  miles  square,  the 
authorities  saying,  "Let  him  take 
up  all  he  asks,  the  Indiana  will  run 
him  o£E  and  the  contract  become 
void."  At  St.  Genevieve  he  estab- 
lished the  first  mines  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  built  a  large,  strong 
house  and  held  his  own  against  the 
Indians  who,  with  the  French 
authorities,  thought  to  be  soon  rid 
of  the  Yankee  intruder.  But  "the 
Bostonian"  had  come  to  stay,  as  the 
Osages  soon  learned  to  their  cost; 
and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful 
attacks,  the  Indians  withdrew,  leav- 
ing Austin  and  his  co-workers  in 
possession.  Settlers  now  came  in 
fast  and  a  prosperous  business  was 
done  in  lead  bars,  pelts  and  the 
general  produce  of  the  country. 
By  1810  Austin   had   become  a  rich 


a  The  dimry  kept  during  this  journey  v 
^^'/fw  of  April,  1900. 


man  for  those  days;  and  he  kept 
well  in  touch  with  the  East  through 
books  and  newspapers,  as  well  as 
correspondence  witn  his  relatives. 
He  sent  bis  sons,  Stephen  and 
Brown,  back  to  Connecticut  to  be 
prepared  for  college,  and  his  only 
daughter  to  a  boarding  school  in 
New  York. 

Just  when  Austin  felt  that  success 
had  crowned  his  labors  and  a  life  of 
ease  and  plenty  was  before  him, 
everything  was  swept  away  by  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which  he  was  a  principal  stock 
holder.  All  went  to  satisfy  the 
bank's  creditors  and.  now  a  man 
well  past  his  prime,  Moses  Austin — 
heart-sick  but  indomitable — turned 
his  back  upon  the  field  of  twenty 
years  of  tireless  effort  and  sought 
new  scenes  of  emprise.  In  1819 
the  idea  was  born  of  planting  an 
Anglo-American  colony  in  the  rich 
wastes  of  Texas,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1810  he  rode  on  horseback  from 
his  home  in  Missouri  to  Bejar  (San 
Antonio),  a  distance  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  permission 
from  the  Spanish  authorities:  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  his  son 
Stephen,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven,  to  New  Orleans  to 
gather  immigrants  for  the  colony. 
He  was  ill-received  by  Governor 
Martinez  of  Texas,  who  had  special 
orders  to  keep  "North  Americans" 
out  ■:  of  the  province,  and  who 
ordered  him  to  leave  at  once;  but 
when  he  was  preparing  to  start,  he 
chanced  to  meet  an  old  German 
acquaintance— Baron  de  Bastrop — 
who  was  then  located  in  Bejar,  and 
whose  influence  obtained  from  the 
governor  and  from  the  ayimiamiento 
of  the  city  a  recommendation  to  the 
higher  authorities  at  Monterey  that 
the  petition  to  bring  in  a  colony  be 
granted.  Austin  then  returned 
home;  but  the  hardships  he  suffered 

s  published  in  the  American  Historical 
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in  making  his  way  back  through 
Texas  resulted  in  an  illness  of 
which  he  fioaliy  died,  June  lo, 
i8z[. 

The  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
now  fell  to  Stephen  Fuller  Austin, 
the  elder  son  of  Moses  Austin,  and 
he  devoted  to  it  the  rest  of  his  life, 
giving  up  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  at  the  time  federal  judge 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 
During  the  summer  of  iSzt  he  went 
to  Be  jar  and  was  recognized  by 
Governor  Martinez  as  heir  to  the 
concession  which  bad  meanwhile 
been  granted  to  his  father.  He  was 
allowed  to  select  a  location  for  the 
colony  and  was  empowered  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  a  system  of 
local  government  for  it  until  other 
arrangements  should  be  made.  He 
selected  the  country  along  the  lower 
Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers  and 
brought  in  his  first  party  of  immi- 
grants in  December.  1811.  In  the 
spring  of  1822,  while  the  colony 
was  yet  weak,  he  was  forced  to  go 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  get  his 
grant  confirmed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution, rSii.  Owing  to  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Mexican  political 
affairs,  his  mission  was  attended 
with  difliculties  and  delays  and  he 
did  not  get  back  to  his  colony  till 
the  summer  of  1823.  He  found  it 
almost  broken  up,  but  his  return 
gave  it  new  life  and  it  was  soon 
growiiig  rapidly.  For  five  years 
almost  the  whole  burden,  not  only 
of  its  management  but  also  of  its 
government,  rested  on  himself;  but 
before  the  end  of  that  time  it 
became  evident  that  the  effectual 
colonization  of  Texas,  at  which  the 
Spaniards  had  struggled  in  vain  for 
more  than  a  century,  was  at  last 
fairly  under  way.  Other  empresarios 
joined  in  the  work,  but  they  only 
enlarged  the  scale  of  it,  for  its  suc- 
cess was  already  assured. 

3  The  journal  kept  by  Austin  during  part  of  his  imprisonment  was  publislied  ii 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  Stale  Historical  Association.  January,  1895. 


It  was  not  long,  however,  until 
the  antipathetic  tendencies  of 
Anglo  •  American  and  Mexican 
brought  friction  between  them  and 
the  friction  soon  produced  a  revo- 
lution. ^  Austin's  interests,  oi 
course,  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  colonists,  but  his  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  of  obligation  to  Mexico 
was  strong  and,  as  the  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  government  became 
more  arbitrary  and  that  of  the 
Texans  more  resentful  and  insubor- 
dinate, he  found  himself  between 
the  upper  millstone  and  the  nether. 
In  1833  he  tried  to  serve  Texas  by 
carrying  to  Mexico  the  petition  of  the 
colonists  for  separate  statehood,  and 
the  outcome  was  his  detention  in 
Mexico  for  nearly  two  years,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  in 
close  imprisonment.^  It  was  not 
until  after  this  experience  that  he 
was  willing  to  see  the  colonists  take 
measures  to  establish  a  provisional 
government  of  their  own,  and  not 
until  they  had  been  for  months  at 
war  with  Mexico  did  he  accede  to  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Had 
he  been  a  radical  and  willing  revo- 
lutionist, he  might  have  remained 
the  leader  of  the  Texans  after  this 
movement  bad  begun,  as  he  had 
been  before;  but  he  was  hesitant, 
and  his  conservatism  cost  him  his 
leadership.       In    December.     1836. 
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whea  ilie  revolution  was  just  fairly 
accomplished,  Austin  died. 

Had  he  been  able  to  foresee  the 
further  consequences  of  his  enter- 
prise in  colonizing  Texas?  Surely, 
he  builded  larger  than  he  knew, 
and  if  men  are  to  be  gauged  by  the 
magnitude  of  what  they  cause  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  by  what  they  do, 
there  are  few  Americans  who  can 
be  ranked  with  him. 

Note — The  Austin  g^enealogical  data  was 
secured  from  Coloael  Eugeae  K.  Austin  of 
New  Vork,  and  that  of  the  Sharps  (rom  the 
manuscript  book  of  ''The  Sharpes,"  com- 
piled from  historical  records  and  private 
papers  by  Foster  C,  Griffith,  Esq.,  or  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  which  book  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Texas  has  recently  placed  the  statue 
of  Stephen  P.  Anstin  and  one  of  Sam 
Houston  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  They  are  of  Italian 
marble,  the  work  of  a  notable  European 
artist  and  are  replicas  of  ihe  statues  placed 
AN  ORlcrNAL  srLHOUF.TTE  i„   the   rotunda   of   the    Texas   Capitol    at 

ry  Brown  iMrs.  Moses)  Austin  Austin,  several  years  ago. 
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ANGELINA  TUTTLE 

Pages  to  muse  upon  are  these,  my  friend. 

Which,  to  far  springs  track  our  ancestral  line. 
A  widening  stream,  it  down  the  years  doth  trend : 

Two  drops  the  value  of  thy  name  and  mine. 
So  born,  so  died,  so  married,  and  begot. 

The  atoms  sweep,  here  seventy  to  a  page — 
A  tale  soon  told,  whate'er  in  life  their  lot. 

One  day  or  ninety  years — what  gains  had  age? 
New  Johns  and  Marys  for  each  loss  atone; 

They  marry  Smith  and  Brown  and  Jones  and  Todd; 
Stay  east,  move  west — then  there  or  here  the  stone 

Which  bears  the  name  above  the  sinking  sod. 
But  souls  sleep  notl     How  great  a  family 

To  praise  or  weep  our  deeds  somewhere  must  be! 
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THERE  WERE  THE  MOUNTAIN  WOODS  AND  THERE 
WAS  THE  RIVER  AND  THE  MILL  ON  THE  BANK- 
THERE  WAS  THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE  AND  THE 
STERN     PRECEPTOR  — CHILDHOOD     MEMORIES 

BY 

FLORENCE  E.  D.   MUZZY 
Drawings  by  the  author 

*'The  old  schoolhouse  is  altered  some. 

Its  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same 

Our  penknives  had  defaced. 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  its  walls. 

Its  bell  swings  to  and  fro — 
The  music  just  the  same,  dear  Tom, 

'Twas  twenty  years  ago." 


VER  have  I 
been  sorry 
for  the  little 
child  whose 
childhood's 
paths  run 
through  dull 
city  ways.  I 
look  back — 
so  long  a  road 
— no  matter  how  long,  and  see  my- 
self a  little  country  maid,  vigorous, 
glowing,  happy,  always  happy,  al- 
ways busy,  always  with  too  much 
fun  to  be  crowded  into  the  flying 
days. 

There  were  the  mountain  woods, 
and  there  was  the  river.  Oh !  the 
river  I  We  were  amphibious.  In 
summer  we  had*  our  daily  plunge 
indefinitely  prolonged.  A  deserted 
house  stood  on  the  bank,  with  some 
valueless  old  chairs  left  behind  in 
it.  What  a  price  they  would  bring 
now!  This  was  our  bath  house. 
Sometimes  we  would  take  a  brisk 
scamper  out  in  the  downpour  of  a 
summer  shower — but  usually  it  was 
the  river.  We  girls  would  **swim** 
up  the  shallow  stream,  walking  on 
our  hands  along  the  stony  bed,  feet 
trailing  out  behind,  while  the  clear 
water   came   hurrying   to   meet  us 


from  our  shower-bath  dam  that 
splashed  in  cool  drips  over  the  dark 
long-hollows,  upon  its  rock  foanda- 
tion  beneath.  I  dream  now  o*nights 
of  resting  in  such  clear,  golden 
streams.  The  boys  naturally 
scorned  such  girl-swimming,  and 
had  their  own  deep  pool  and  diving- 
rock  far  down  the  river  by  the 
ledge,  where  the  genuine  art  was 
shown.  Boats  we  had,  of  course. 
Once  we  got  adrift — a  boat-load 
of  girls — above  the  low  dam.  We 
screamed  with  unreasoning  terror. 
Niagara  was  nothing.  Our  bravest 
member — how  gray  she  is  now! 
clung  frantically  to  a  low-hanging 
willow  bough  until  a  passing  hero 
waded  out  and  rescued  our  weeping 
throng.  There  was  a  small  wharf 
over  in  the  Cove,  and  the  boat 
chained  there  was  called  ''The 
Benecia  Boy'*— our  **Forty-niner'* 
uncle  informed  us  it  was  a  most 
honorable  name.  Chestnuts  and 
oaks,  carved  with  many  names  and 
with  winding  paths  and  benches 
underneath,  crowded  the  steep 
banks  above  the  Cove.  And  the 
great  willows  beyond — surely  not 
less  than  five  feet  in  trunk — and 
drooping  half  way  across  *the 
stream ! 
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Tradition  gave  iDterest  lo  ihe 
river.  We  had  always  heard  with 
bated  breath  how  father,  in  his 
petticoat  days,  fell  off  a  log  foot- 
bridge down  by  the  old  clock  shop, 
and  floated,  in  his  little  ballooned 
skirts,  till  restored  to  his  native 
element  by  men  who  ran  from  the 
ihop.  And  we  had  a  vivid  delight 
in  the  modern  fact  that  father,  ia 
Tieraory  of  his  own  historic  tumble 
ind  subsequent  fear  of  the  river, 
aad  once  deliberately  ducked  our 
>wn  small  brother  Frank,  head  over 
leels — though  keeping  firm  grip  on 
he  seat  of  his  small  pants— because 
Frank  would  not,  <ould  not,  keep 
iway  from  the  river.  Caution  was 
lot  in  ns,  I  was  once  nearly 
Irowned  myself  in  an  icy  spring 
reshet.  I  only  went  on  the  big 
■ock  below  the  dam  to  view  the  ice- 
loat  above!  Yet  I  was  not  scared 
;nough,  after  being  dragged  shiver- 
ngly  back,  to  keep  away  thereafter; 
ind  none  of  us  are  drowned  yet, 
hough  one  has  been  tossed  moun- 
ain  high  on  the  tremendous  waves 
>f  the  Bebring  Sea. 

We  firmly  believed  the  tale  that 
(re    would   get   a  penny  for   every 


round,  shiny  "penny  bug"  we 
caught  in  the  quiet  eddies  below 
the  big  rock.  We  believe  it  yet, 
despite  the  cold  fact  that  dozens 
upon  d07.ens  of  captured  bugs  have 
failed  of  pecuniary  returns.  I 
owned  a  hollow  in  the  big  rock 
where  I  would  lie  in  wait  for  them — 
and  dream  and  dream,  to  the  fall  of 
the  water  and  breath  of  the  wind, 
when  bugs  were  chary  of  my 
corner  and  swooping  hand. 

The  old  mill  across  from  the  rock 
was  a  last  century's  relic.  Grandpa 
had  bought  it  when  he  first  set  up  a 
home  of  his  own  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  It  ia  the  "Old  Downes  Mill" 
to  this  day.  Once  we  young  ones 
were  playing  upon  the  fiume  tim- 
bers, much  interested  in  peering 
down  into  the  deep,  narrow,  rush- 
ing torrent  that  carried  motion  to 
the  ponderous  Avooden  wheel  in  the 
darkness  under  the  Old  Mill.  A 
tragedy  was  averted  that  day — but 
then,  we  bore  charmed  4ives.  Some- 
body, crossing  the  bridge,  must 
have  hastened  to  tell  grandpa,  for 
suddenly  we  became  aware,  above 
the  noise  of  the  waters,  of  his  far- 
away  presence   across  the  stream. 
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He  stood  upon  the  brink,  his 
silvery  **top  knot"  (long  side  locks 
tied  protectingly  over  his  bald  top), 
white  in  the  sun,  gesticulating 
desperately  with  his  cane.  We 
thought  him  angry,  but  we  scram- 
bled off  the  flume,  though  mightily 
offended  at  his  interference. 

Then  the  river  in  winter!  The 
big  boys  got  broken  boughs  and 
built  great  bonfires  near  the  alder 
island;  and  gave  us  little  girls  fine 
slides  across  the  black  ice,  at  the 
safe  distance  of  a  six-foot  branch. 
How  they  could  skate — those  big 
boys!  What  long,  smooth  telling 
strokes  they  made;  what  sweeping 
circles;  what  mad  dashes  amid 
whoops  to  scare  the  very  muskrats 
in  their  bee-hive  mud  huts!  And 
how  we  red-cheeked,  red-nosed  be- 
hooded  little  feminines  did  admire, 
as  they  shot  by,  pretending  they 
didn't  see  us!  It  seems  as  if  they 
were  all  gone  now. 

Then  the  woodsy  snow-hills  on 
•every  side — what  is  a  land  without 
hills!  And  the  **pungs" — broad, 
low,  solid,  hand-made  sleds,  that 
carried  us  so  safely  down.  I  mind 
me  well  who  always  hustled  me 
into  the  best  place  going  down ;  and 
ignoring  less-favored  little  girls, 
left  me  there  in  proud  luxury  while 
he  toilsomely  tugged  pung  and  me 
back  up  the  long,  slippery  slope — 
longer  than  now.  If  his  breath 
gave  out,  nobody  need  know,  for 
we  always  stopped  to  cheer  the 
sliders  we  met.  Yes,  he,  too,  is 
gone.  A  rebel  prison-pen  claimed 
him  with  his  laughing  eyes,  red 
cheeks  and  tossing  brown  hair. 
Sometimes  we  surreptitiously 
hauled  out  a  neighbor's  sleigh  of  a 
moonlight  evening.  All  hands 
would  pile  in  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
while  a  big  boy  sat  on  the  pung 
between  the  thills  to  guide.  Once 
a  team  drove  on  to  the  bridge  just 
as  we  started  from  the  top.  The 
driver  fled,  leaving  his  frightened 
horse  wildly  staring  at  us  as  we 
bore    down     upon     him.     Another 


tragedy — but  for  the  narrow  lane 
by  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  old 
clock  shop.  Our  guide  had  the 
country  boy's  ready  resources — and 
nobody  was  hurt. 

I   remember    one    who     used   to 
throw   me   little   notes;    and  pack- 
ages  of     candy     in     school     when 
teacher   wasn't  looking — he   wonld 
walk  two  miles  up  town  at  noon  to 
get  it.     And   he    used    to    send  me 
valentines ;  and  he  was  my  strong- 
hold on  ox-siedge  rides  when  side- 
poles  and  straw  filled  our   amplest 
ideas  of  comfort.     Yet  once  we  had 
a   tiff — a   lover's  guarrel,  •  and  for 
fully  a  week   I  scorned   him  sore. 
It    was   all   his    fault — he    dreamed 
about  me!     At  least  his  big-  brother 
said  he  did.     It  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered if   the   big   brother   had   not 
tattled.     He  had  but  just  come  in 
late  himself — from   seeing^  his  own 
best  girl,  most  likely — ^though  no- 
body could  prove  it  on  him !     This 
lover  o'  mine  lay  sleeping-  the  sleep 
of  a  country  boy — that  of  the  •*just" 
isn't  a  circumstance.     He  was  too 
happy.     The  big  brother  according- 
ly tickled  his  nose  with  a  feather. 
The    lover    stirred,    smiled,     mur- 
mured  my  name,  and   called  upon 
me   to   flee  to  him  for  protection! 
At  least  the  big  brother  said  he  did! 
It  was  enough.     Cruelly  the  funny 
joke    went    around  —  cruelly    our 
various  other  brothers  and  sisters 
laughed   and   called   out,  when  we 
came  near:   * 'Come  right  here  ==* 
(double  blank  stands  for  me),  Fll 
take  care  of  you!**     I  hear  the  in- 
tonation now.     No   thanks.     I  had 
no  further  use  for  him.     For  many 
days  I  passed  him  by  with  averted 
face  as  he  sat  upon  the  bridge  rail 
or   made   excuses   for  coming    my 
way.     Sad   is    the    day   when   one 
scorns   a  loving   heart!     I  forgave 
him  later — candy,  I  think,  or  some 
like    bribe.      Besides,   it*s   hard  to 
keep  mad  when  the  blood   riots  in 
your     veins     and     every     day   is 
crammed   with  interest;   when  the 
sky  is  always  fine,  no  matter  what 
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its  color  may  be;  when  strawberries 
dot  the  southern  slopes,  and  winter 
;lover  berries  grow  red  and  nuts  lie 
under  the  crisping  leaves  and  birch 
is  good  to  nibble  and  the  laurel 
:hicket  to  explore ;  when  in  the  high 
edges  are  garaets  to  dig  from 
rocks — and  wild  roses  to  sway 
ibove  your  head;  when  the  honey- 
iuckle  apple  takes  its  turn;  and 
Dest  of  all,  when  in  the  home-nest 
.he  patient,  beautiful  mother  is 
vaiting  to  hear  and  comfort  and 
ove  you  through  good  or  ill  as 
lobody  ever  loves  you  again. 
Sitter  is  the  day  when  she  goes — 
ike  all  the  rest.  But  I  was  going 
o  tell  of  the  Old  Brick  school  house, 
vhen  thoughts  of  wood-robins  in 
spring-wet  trees,  of  rushing,  shaded 
•iver  in  summer  heat,  of  green- 
rold  sunsets,  when  the  old  walnut 
,ree  stood  bare  against  the  autumn 
iky,  of  keen  north  winds  over 
winter's  icy  crust,  carried  me  far 
iway,  as   far  as  some  other  star,  I 


think,  and  set  me  wondering,  do 
they  remember  these  things,  and 
me,  over  there? 

When  the  Old  Brick'  was  new  it 
was  one  of  many;  in  my  day  it  was 
of  a  rare  and  quaint  order.  Now 
and  then,  in  country  ways,  handy 
between  two  New  England  villages. 
could  one  be  seen.  Yet  so  seldom 
was  this,  that  they  were  even  then 
passing  to  oblivion.  jl//«?must  not 
meet  this  fate — and  it  may  stand  as 
a  type  of  the  many. 

Mine— surely  mine  now,  if  mem- 
ory is  possession — mine  was  pretty 
old  when  I  was  pretty  new,  having 
been  build  in  1807.  This  is  authen- 
tic, because  once  I  wrote  a  compo- 
sition on  the  Old  Brick,  and  Grand- 
ma Nubbell  gave  me  facts.  There 
was  a  great  freshet  that  year  and 
our  river — the  Pequabuck  {we  cling 
to  the  Indian  names  here — Pequa- 
buck,Tunzis,  Compounce — are  they 
not  musical!) — our  river  was 
flooded,  bridges  washed  away  and' 
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the  River  Road  impassible.  So 
the  Mountain  Road  was  trailed 
across  the  hill  behind  the  ledge  to 
the  new  brick  school  house  on  the 
ridge  above  the  river.  The  school 
house  is  gone — but  the  Mountain 
Road  remains.  The  map-man, 
when  he  invaded  our  town  awhile 
ago,  called  it  Pine  Street — and  the 
River  Road  he  christened  an 
avenue — and  Oak  Lane  he  named 
Prince  Street!  Who  gave  him  the 
right,  I  would  like  to  know!  He 
was  but  a  babe  to  the  dear  old 
names,  yet  had  he  no  respect. 

Miss  Whitman  taught  summers 
and  Mr.  Gridley  taught  winters  in 
the  new  brick.  It  was  a  wonderful 
•creation — this  little  one-storied,  one- 
roomed,  red  brick  school  house,  with 
teachers  turn  and  turn  about,  and 
children  learning  the  four  R's. 
What  would  Miss  Whitman  and  Mr. 
Gridley  have  said  to  our  dozen  good 
schools  to-day,  in  two-storied, 
many-roomed,  brown-stone  build- 
ings, where  salaried  professors  pre- 
pare young  ladies  and  young  gentle- 
men for  college. 

The  brick  stood  at  a  curve  where 
five  roads  met.  It  backed  oat  upon 
.a  steep  slope  over  a  low-lying 
meadow — which  must  once  have 
been  a  bay  of  the  Pequabuck.  We 
used  to  slide  down  that  hill  at 
recess — scrabble  through  the  rail- 
fence — ^get  a  sled  if  possible;  if  not, 
•take  a  board  —  failing  a  board, 
"scooch**  down  upon  our  unfailing 
feet — any  way  to  get  down!  All 
ways  led  to  equal  results  as  to 
shoes.  If  .  very  venturesome,  one 
might  try  skates.  I  tried  them 
once — once  only.  Not  everybody 
came  to  grief  on  skates,  however; 
but  I  feel  the  surprise  of  it  yet. 
There's  a  skating  rink  in  the 
meadow  now,  flooded  from  the  river 
above,  enclosed  by  a  high  board 
"fence  with  an  entrance  fee — money 
to  be  allowed  to  slide  in  our 
meadow!  The  trolley  company 
l>uilt  it  about  the  same  time  that 
they  put  up  their  poles  and  electric 


fol-de-rols,  and  laid  iron  rails  and 
made  switches  and  a  great  track 
Y  out  on  our  three-cornered  play- 
ground. The  Green.  They  say  it's 
all  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  I  do 
suppose  that  few  people  now  see 
the  troops  of  laughing,  shouting 
spirits  which  well  I  know  still 
linger  there. 

In  front  of  the  school  house  the 
road  lay  close  under  the  windows 
of  the  girls*  side,  with  The  Green 
just  across.  I  guess  those  Yankee 
teachers  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  they  put  those  boys  on  the 
sloping  meadow  side,  where  only 
the  tops  of  the  apple  trees  could 
whisper  back ! 

Outside  the  front  wall,  between 
it  and  the  road,  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  grass  upon  which  two  large,  flat 
stones  had  been  placed  diagonally 
upright.  What  do  you  suppose 
could  have  been  the  idea!  Bonnda- 
ries,  perhaps,  or  to  keep  teams 
from  jostling  the  bricks.  One 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
discover  cherubs  with  small  w^ings 
for  ears  carved  thereon,  yet  I  do 
not  recall  that  we  accused  them  of 
being  tombstones.  We  used  them 
for  jumping  purposes — they  mi^ht 
have  stood  for  our  gymnasium.  If 
teacher  were  late,  they  acquired 
merit  as  aids  to  the  boys  when  en- 
tering by  window — a  broken  brick 
or  so  giving  material  assistance  on 
these  necessary  and  thrilling  oc- 
casions. At  all  events,  we  never 
questioned  their  presence,  but  sim- 
ply and  gratefully  accepted  them 
for  their  undeniable  worth. 

Out  in  the  center  of  the  meeting 
of  the  ways  lay  our  Green,  with  its 
long,  worn  alley  where  the  boys 
played  ball.  I  see  them  still,  as 
they  mysteriously  shoot  the  ball 
into  the  ether,  then  bat  at  nothing, 
give  an  ear-splitting  yell  without 
reason,  and  make  a  barefooted  dash 
at  nowhere — the  while  we  small  fry 
ducked  and  dodged.  This  is  my 
everlasting  impression  of  the 
science  of  ball  games,    though    I 
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may  be  mistaken.  Theri  they  had 
leap-frog  and  marbles  and  "high- 
spy"  and  snap-the-whip,  and  no- 
body knows  what  alt.  The  girls 
paired  off  with  arms  entwined  or 
played  bouse  or  count-out,  or  ring- 
around-a-rosy,  with  many  another 
such  unworthy  and  feminine  game. 

We  jointly  owned  the  "liberty 
pole"  and  flag  at  its  top,  but  only 
the  sterner  sex  could  shinny  up  the 
staff.  I  would  that  the  name  of 
the'patriotic  soul  who  inspired  this 
lesson  to  us  could  be  known,  but  it 
is  lost.  At  least  he  was  of  the 
advance  guard  and  deserves  better 
remembrance.  The  pole  stood  at 
the  west  of  The  Green  on  the  Com- 
pounce  Road,  near  where  the  elec- 
tric-light pole — the  one  with  the 
telephone  box — now  stands.  I  never 
see  the  wires  and  bars  at  the  top — 
'tis  ever  the  stripes  and  stars. 

It  was  a  dusty,  sunny  spot  upon 
which  the  old  flag  looked  down, 
for  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man 
where  trees  are  concerned ;  and  our 
boys  seemed  to  take  the  usual  de- 
light in  girdling  or  uprooting  sap- 
lings as  fast  as  wiser  people  could 
plant  them. 

We  all  expanded  our  lungs  and 
stretched  our  muscles  in  unchecked 
abandon  until  teacher  rang  the  big 
hand  bell  and  fun  was  over.  Not 
though,  until  we  had  a  final  out- 
burst for  which  we  were  absolutely 
irresponsible — it  came  of  itself. 
Then'we  trooped  in,  panting,  puf- 
fing, laughing,  stamping;    getting 


"tag  last"  with  quickly-crossed 
fingers  that  oar's  might  be  the 
"last":  stopping  in  the  entry  for  a 
drink  of  water  or  a  hurriedly  whis- 
pered secret  that  couldn't  wait  one 
single  minute  longer;  aiming  dex- 
trous, hindering  blows  at  the  good 
boy's  cap;  laggingly  getting  settled 
at  last  with  bounding  pulse  and 
breeze-cleared  brain. 

Speaking  of  the  good  boy,  I  have 
still  vision  clear  of  his  pious, 
round-eyed  horror  as  he  chokingly 
declined  to  be  minister  and  conduct 
the  funeral  services  of  a  small  dead 
snake  which  we  had  found  and  de- 
sired  to    bury.     He    is   a    lawyer. 

Once — oh !  shame  and  confusion ! 
it  has  never  been  told  before! — but 
once  a  smallish  boy,  a  very  nimble 
boy,  a  boy  with  an  unlaundered 
face,  kissed  me  as  he  dashed  in  at 
the  door  and  past  my  primary  bench 
to  his  own  somewhat  more  elevated 
seat  beyond!  And  I?  What  would 
you !  I  could  only  gasp  and  scrub 
my  cheek.  I  dared  not  tell  for  very 
shame;  besides,  I  would  not  have 
minded  so  much  if  his  face  had  been 
clean ;  it's  worth  something  to  have 
somebody  dare  for  you  and  there's 
soap  and  water  at  home.  So  I 
never  told  and  you  must  not.  When 
fairly  over  the  flat  door-stone  and 
silvery  door-sill,  something  akin  to 
quiet  gradually  settled  down  upon 
the  swarm.  What  wonderful  nerves 
those  teachers  must  have  had '  And 
I  do  not  recall  the  thrashings  that 
we  read  about  in  the  Old  Brick; 
some  feruling,  perhaps,  or  "keeping 
after."  I  mind  that  some  of  the 
boys  courted  the  punishment  of 
sitting  between  two  girls;  but  for  a 
girl  to  be  sent  over  the  boys'  side 
was  a  disgrace  beyond  words.  Co- 
education was  like  the  guide-board 
in  our  reading-books:  "green  on 
one  side,  blue  on  t'other" — all 
depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it. 

Around  three  sides  and  half  a  side 
of  the  inner  wall  ran  a  thick  plank, 
perhaps  six  to  ten  inches  wide,  as 
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it  comes  to  my  mind's  eye.  It 
formed  a  shelf  for  oar  int-bottles, 
pencils,  apples  and  other  rolling 
stock.  It  is  comforting  in  school 
hours  to  have  your  apple  where 
you  can  see  it.  Sloping  desk-wise 
from  this,  was  a  wide,  battered, 
knife-defaced  plank  —  the  desk 
proper.  A  wide  plank  underneath 
was  shelf  for  our  slates  and  books. 
It  was  open  in  front  and  divided 
into  compartments,  each  wide 
enough  for  three  or  four  sets  of 
books  and  dinner  pails  not  to  be 
trusted  in  the  entry.  A  wooden 
bench,  backless  for  obvious  i 


of  awe.  Rough,  unpainted,  uncom- 
fortable, this  bench,  but  at  least  it 
had  a  back  of  long  boards  and  a 
shelf  underneath  the  seat  for  books. 
Six  years  old  was  I  when  first  I 
sat  upon  the  low  primary  bench. 
My  feet  touched  the  floor — I  had 
that  much  in  my  favor.  My  hands 
clutched  conscientiously  the  half  of 
a  primer,  of  which  another  new 
little  girl,  also  aged  six,  held  the 
other  half.  We  looked  sideways  at 
each  other  and  were  chams  ever 
after,  even  to  being  sometimes 
allowed,  as  we  grew  slowly  older, 
to  take  turns  sleeping  at  each  other's 


paralleled  the  desk  around  the 
room.  When  we  wished  to  turn 
around,  up  and  over  went  our  feet. 
If  study,  perchance,  was  the  alleged 
object  in  view,  one  sat  with  back  to 
teacher;  but  beware — teachers  are 
sometimes  surprisingly  suspicious! 
A  seat  before  the  window  was  much 
to  be  desired— that  is,  on  the  girls' 
side.  The  apple-bough  screen  on 
the  boys'  side  might  be  soothing, 
but  was  far  from  stimulating. 

The  two  ABC  benches  ran  the 
length  of  the  room  in  front  of  the 
older  seats.  At  the  further  end 
stood  the  recitation  bench — a  place 


homes  —a  form  of  entertainment 
most  popular  in  our  day.  I  recall 
that  once  we  were  put  in  a  trundle 
bed  at  her  house.  It  was  trandled 
out  from  under  grandma's  bed  for 
out  benefit — presumably  the  big 
feather-beds  were  all  in  use — or  the 
icy  rooms  upstairs  were  considered 
too  cold  for  even  moderately  small 
fry.  The  glow  in  grandma's  fire- 
place after  the  candles  were  blown 
out  warms  down  to  me  yet  through 
the  years.  My  chum  had  to  bring 
in  just  so  many  sticks  of  vrood  as 
her  stent;  and  then  we  told  stones 
and   played   games   till   early   bed- 
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time.  The  big,  bright,  warm,  cheer- 
fal,  old-fashioned  house,  full  of 
youth  and  life — ah!  well! 

Once,  at  my  house,  I  remember 
our  climbing  the  old  cherry  tree 
(that  had  a  stone  as  big  as  a  peck 
measure  lodged  in  the  crotch),  and 
then  sliding  down  the  swing  rope 
to  the  ground.  I  just  caught  my. 
self  looking  for  blisters  now ! 

We  used  to  build  playhouses  in 
the  fence  corners  under  the  sumacs. 


used  then  to  run  down  the  road  to 
the  jumping-off  place — a  high  sand- 
bank above  the  river.  We  would 
spring  from  the  top  landing  de- 
lightfully in  the  slipping  sand.  It 
must  have  been  very  pleasing  to 
our  mothers  at  night.  Once  she 
went  on,  into  the  river,  and  we  pro- 
cured permission  from  teacher  to  sit 
out  in  the  sun  till  she  dried  off. 

Back  in  the  schoolroom.       Two 
long    iron    rods    near    the    ceiling 


and  there,  Spartacus-like,  share  our 
rustic  meals.  In  fact,  I  had  play- 
houses everywhere:  in  the  grove  by 
the  river,  where  mad  for  pies  was 
cheap;  over  the  cow-shed  for  rainy 
days;  out  under  the  apple  trees; 
up  garret;  in  the  woods,  where  run- 
ning pine  wound  from  tree  to  tree 
made  fragrant,  lovely  walls. 

We  brought  our  dinner  to  school 
in  tin  pails;  her  home  was  too  far, 
and  nothing  would  tempt  me  to 
forego  the  play  hour  at  noon.     We 


braced  the  walls,  gave  countenance 
to  the  wavering  stove-pipe,  and 
lent  their  parallel  strength  to  the 
physical  training  of  the  tallest 
boys. 

The  windows  were  lovely — deep 
sills  set  in  the  thick  walls — just 
squeezing  room  for  two.  at  recess. 
There  were  three  windows  on  each 
side  and  two  on  the  end  facing  the 
Mountain  Road.  There  were  twelve 
panes  of  glass  in  each,  except  that 
in  the  entry,  which,  being  an  extra. 
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was  burdened  with  twenty-four. 
Between  the  windows  alternated 
maps  and  blackboards.  Later  we 
had  globes;  first  a  small  one,  size 
of  teacher's  head,  and  finally  a 
really  creditable  one,  which  re- 
volved in  a  standard.  These  solved 
the  mystery  of  China,  but  never 
explained  satisfactorily  how  the 
Chinaman  hung  on. 

Over  the  door — the  door — was  a 
very  dusty  shelf  with  a  box  of 
lumpy  chalk  and  a  board-cloth,  or 
so.  We  felt  quite  set-up  when 
chalk  and  rag  gave  way  to  crayon 
and  eraser. 

In  one  corner — the  mountain- 
aide — was  a  small,  a  very  small, 
set  of  shelves  for  books.  We 
proudly  called  it  "The  Liberry." 
There  may  have  been  four  shelves 
a  couple  of  feet  long.  Nobody  can. 
disprove  my  measuretnent.  Being 
modern,  it  was  constructed  of  black 
walnut.  I  loved  "The  Liberry."  It 
held  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys." 
and  others.  Our  mountain  itself, 
they  say,  is  the  straggling  southern 
finish  of  those  same  Green  Monn- 
tains.  I  thought  of  that  corner  not 
long  ago,  up  in  Vermont — steaming 
down  Otter  Creek  and  out  across 
Cham  plain,  where  Ethan  Allen 
did  hero  work  both  for  my  youthful 
delight  and  that  "The  Green  Moan- 
tain  Boys"  might  be  written      Op- 


posite the  door  hung  a  clock — 
rather.  I  think,  stood  a  clock  upon 
a  shelf  fit  for  it.  Never  was  there 
so  laggard  a  clock,  so  stupid,  sel- 
fish, exasperating  a  clock,  in  all  our 
bordeis — and  we  a  clock  town,  too! 
All  our  grandfathers  made  clocks; 
in  fact,  it  is  our  unalterable  tradi- 
tion and  unchangeable  belief  that 
the  first  clock  made  in  all  our 
United  States  (see  map  on  sonthem 
wall,  between  first  and  second  win- 
dows) was  whittled  out  by  a  jack- 
knife  in  this,  our  good  town,  in  the 
Constitution,  alias  the  Nutmeg 
State.  It  did  seem  then  as  if  some 
grandfather  amongst  them  all 
might  have  contrived  a  clock  more 
to  our  fancy !  I  have  seen  it  stand 
absolutely  inert,  over  and  over, 
after  it  had  pointed  to  half-past 
three;  then  begin  slowly  to  crawl 
and  creep  up — oh !  Especially  on  a 
hot  day,  when  flies  bothered  and 
children  droned,  and  when,  up  over 
the  western  mountain  the  piled-np 
thunder-heads  growled  through  the 
deep  windows  at  us.  We  little  girls 
would  then  furtively  examine  our 
little  hooped  skirts  and  experience 
a  sudden  tightening  at  the  throat, 
if  it  were  discovered  that  we  were 
environed  with  lightning-attracting 
steel,  instead  of  harmless  whale- 
bone or  ratan.  And  when  at  last 
that    measly    clock    struck    fonr— 
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unless,  of  course,  we  had  the  dire 
mishap  to  be  kept  after — how  we 
would  race!  Sun-bonnets  swing- 
ing by  their  tortured  strings,  hair 
flying,  up  the  eastern  climb  we 
panted — dashed  more  easily  across 
the  flat  top  we  called  Greenland  in 
winter,  and  fairly  beat  time  down 
the  western  slope — pell-mell,  no 
stopping  for  breath  until  the  white 
home-gate  appeared  and  mother  with- 
in gave  assurance  of  all  danger  past. 
The  hub  of  the  Old  Brick's  uni- 
verse,  the  sun  of  its  system  of  em- 
bryotic  stars  was — now  which  was 
it,  the  teacher  and  teacher's  desk, 
or  the  sheQt-iron  stove  and  its  wood- 
box?  Perhaps  it  depended  on  the 
weather,  both  combinations  were 
within  the  ring.  The  teacher  was 
nearest  the  door — in  case  of  war 
one  can  hold  a  pass  against  many. 
The  imposing  arm-chair  enthroned 
the  teacher,  and  by  its  side  good 
little  girls  might  stand  and  look 
over  while  teacher  heard  the  big 
scholars  read,  sometimes  tracing 
the  lines  with  his  finger  that  they 
might  keep  up.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  to  wonder  what  the  real  reason 
for  this  alleged  reward  might  have 
been!  Next  came  teacher's  table. 
The  front  half  lifted  up — and  locked 
down.  The  back  half  was  like  or- 
dinary tables  and  held  a  row  of 
text-books — a  pile  of  copy-books, 
an  ink  bottle,  a  '* counter,"  and  old 
Webster.  He  had  an  ink  spot  on 
one  russet  cover,  and  a  peeled-off 
place  on  the  other.  The  register 
lay  there,  too,  in  full  light  of  day. 
It  contained  a  truthful  statement 
of  our  merits  and  demerits,  along- 
side our  namea,  ages,  parent  or 
guardian,  and  remarks  by  the 
teacher.  Guests  and  committee- 
men had  a  separate  column,  far 
from  demerit  contagion.  The 
woodbox  stood  next  in  rank  to  the 
table,  and  flanked  the  stove.  As 
to  hubs — upon  consideration,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  conviction  that 
stove,  wood-box,  table,  chair  and 
teacher,  formed    one'  compact,  in- 


soluable,  indivisible,  incomprehen- 
sible Whole. 

"I-n-i»,  c-o-m-^^w,  incom — p-r-e- 
pre^  incompre — h-e-n-/i^«,  incompre- 
hen  —  s-i  «',  incomprehensi  —  b-i-1- 
bil^  incomprehensibil — j,  incompre- 
hen8ibili-t-y-/y,/«^^»i/rM^«j/^i7//y/ ' ' 
There!  /  simply  had  to !  We  used 
to  stand  in  rows  and  spell  each 
other  down  with  just  such  mighty 
words  and  waste  of  breath  as  that. 
We  would  begin  the  game  by  wild 
swinging  of  arms,  jerking  of  wrists 
and  snapping  of  fingers,  that  our 
appeal  might  prove  enticing  to 
teacher. 

**May  we  choose  sides  to-day? 
May  we — may  we?" 

'Twas  so  much  more  exciting 
than  sums.  But  Oh!  the  heart 
burning  if  the  boy  you  happened 
just  then  to  like  best  chose  your 
rival  in  his  affections  before  he  did 
you!  Of  course  you  smiled  with 
luxuriant  effusiveness  when  this 
occurred.  Besides  there  was  always 
the  chance  of  the  other  chooser 
showing  better  taste ;  and  anyhow, 
you  might  outspell  all  the  rest  and 
stand  up  last  in  a  magnified  glory 
that  should  make  him  sorry  he  was 
so  mean  to  you. 

I  remember  one  teacher  of  a 
winter  term,  who  used  always  to 
address  us  by  number  instead  of 
name.  Once  he  suddenly  called 
out:  "Number  Six,  stand  on  the 
floor!"  The  skies  were  falling — / 
was  Number  Six.  I  stood  on  the 
floor,  the  observed  of  all — greatness 
if  not  glory  thrust  upon  me.  I 
seemed  to  fill  all  space.  But  I  pre- 
tended not  to  care,  standing  very 
erect  with  small,  folded  arms  and 
burning  cheeks.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, if  I  ever  knew,  my  sin — but  I 
was  sufficiently  punished — that  I 
know.  Gabriel's  great  day  can 
never  serve  me  worse.  Most  people 
forget  that  few  children  have  ill- 
intent — and  vast  capacity  for  secret 
grief. 

In  the  melting  summer  days 
when  waves  of  hot  air  visibly  sim- 
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mered  over  the  dusty  roads,  we 
were  allowed  to  take  the  water-pail, 
two  at  a  time,  and  go  swinging  it 
between  us  to  some  neighbor's  well 
for  water.  We  were  cautioned  not 
to  pick  the  flowers  or  make  a  mess. 
I  fancy  the  neighbors  must  have 
enjoyed  our  presence  at  their  wells. 
Getting  back,  there  would  be  much 
agonized  twisting  and  waving  of 
upraised  hands  for  the  privilege  of 
passing  the  water.  For  the  one 
who  passed  could  drink  first,  and 
all  he  wanted,  out  in  the  entry, 
besides  getting  a  spell  from  his 
lessons — and  glory. 

My  chum  used  to  gain  much  im- 
patient disapprobation  from  wait- 
ing souls,  by  taking  the  tin  cup 
gingerly  in  both  hands,  peering 
carefully  and  deliberately  into  its 
depths  in  search  of  whatever  live 
stock  (polly-wogs,  I  believe — we 
had  never  heard  of  germs)  might 
there  be  swimming  with  base  intent 
to  find  lodgment  in  her  squeamish 
interior.  Then  she  would  turn  it 
slowly  round  and  round  with  anx- 
ious eye  fixed  upon  the  rim,  until 
she  detected  a  place  which  she 
fancied  untouched  by  other  lips; 
and  finally  she  would  drain  its  cool- 
ing contents  to  a  proper  measure 
above  any  fancied  sediment,  in 
small,  genteel  sips,  to  her  own  great 
personal  satisfaction.  This  to  less 
fastidious  and  equally  thirsty 
youngsters,  seemed  the  refinement 
of  folly  and  cruelty.  But  nothing 
would  ever  hurry  her. 

The  water-pail  stood  in  the  boys* 
entry  on  a  small  table.  The  entry 
must  have  been  an  afterthought,  as 
it  was  built  of  plebian  boards,  sub- 
ject to  the  jack-knife — instead  of 
aristocratic  brick  of  durability. 
There  was  a  long,  narrow  passage 
from  outer  door  to  the  school-room, 
and  two  entries — ^boys'  and  girls' — 
on  the  left,  with  a  wooden  partition 
between  which  gave  half  of  the  one 
window  to  each  party.  Finally, 
there  was  the  big  woodshed  on  the 
right.     The  boys*  entry  was  luxur- 


iously supplied  with  nails — and^the 
water-pail.  The  girls  had  nails  and 
two  shelves.  The  woodshed  held 
sticks  and  chunks  of  wood — "as 
what  woodshed  wood  knot" — once 
punned  a  respectfully  admired 
humorist  among  the  big  bojs.  I 
had  nearly  forgotten  the  important 
space  above  the  entries,  to  be 
gained  by  climbing  up  the  wood- 
pile at  noon,  where  we  could  eat 
our  dinner  of  a  rainy  day,  provided 
we  were  careful  to  keep  on  the 
beams  and  not  put  our  feet  through 
the  plaster. 

On  stormy  days  our  numbers 
were  scant  and  our  privileges  en- 
larged. We  might  exchange  seats- 
skip  a  recitation,  perhaps,  if  most 
of  the  class  were  gone — ^have  longer 
recesses.  There  would  be  room  by 
the  stove  to  dry  our  feet — perhaps 
two  sitting  cozily  together  on  the 
one  wood-box.  Many  overt  acts, 
usually  inviting  the  rod,  passed 
unseen  by  teacher  on  stormy  days. 
One's  curls  were  pulled  unre- 
proved — one  got  bites  of  apple  and 
whispered  secrets  in  the  cheerful 
liberty  of  a  stormy  day.  The  cozy 
semi-silence  around  the  stove,  with 
a  white  world  without,  sinks  into 
my  heart  like  a  benison  even  now. 
For  I  was  young — I  had  so  much! 
At  noon  of  such  days  we  would  play 
in-door,  country  games — ^post  office, 
consequences,  clap  -  in  -  and  -  clap  - 
out — a  noisy,  happy,  innocent 
crowd.  With  such  overflowing 
vitality,  youth  and  good  fellowship, 
how  could  we  help  it  all! 

At  the  term's  end  was  '*Last 
Day."  We  had  exhibitions  and  all 
our  folks  came,  and  even  people 
from  up-town  to  hear  us  speak  our 
pieces.  Once,  even  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  away  at  least  half  a 
year  at  boarding  school,  came  and 
beamed  upon  our  efforts  from  be- 
hind a  dotted  lace  veil  that  required 
much  arrangement  from  a  delicate- 
ly-ringed hand.  My  chum  and  I 
spoke  together,  swinging  our 
clasped    hands    back    and*  forth; 
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three  long  stanzas,  her's  first,  tniae 
next,  then  a  piping  duet  on  the 
tbird.  Another  time,  I  recall  de< 
claiming  my  modest  desire  "for 
I^ower,  that  'neath  my  sway  Nations 
might  tremble  and  obey" — I  have 
nut  forgotten  the  correct  emphasis 
a.nd  intonation.  One  proud  time  I 
^vas  the  charming  wife  of  the  hero 
of  the  play,  he  was  the  handsomest 
boy  in  school.  The  only  girl  whom 
I  feared  in  the  race  tor  this  deli- 
cious honor — was  given  the  part  of 
Tny  washerwoman.  I  recollect  that 
I  was  condescension  itself  during 
my  elevation. 

In  our  very  earliest  days  the 
teachers  always  gave  presents  the 
last  day  of  school;  it  mast  have 
been  hard  on  them  but  we  liked  it. 
We  littlest  ones  were  once  given  a 
choice  between  something  else  and 
a  doll.  My  pudgy  hand  wavered 
over  the  table  (I  know  it  was 
pudgy,  because  I  have  an  old  de- 
guerreotype  which  says  so).  I  took 
the  doll,  but  my  soul  yearned  for 
that  something  else,  though  I  have 
long  forgotten  what  it  was.  I  have 
the  broken  bits  of  a  beautiful  white 
and  gilt  vase  in  my  attic  now — it 
was  a  prize  in  geography— and  no 
loving-cup  ever  gave  half  the  de- 
light. 

Well,  things  seem  to  go  by,  some- 
how. The  Old  Brick  appeared  to 
have  shrunken  and  grown  old  fogy. 
The  children,  like  Mr.  Brierley's, 
accumulated  and  overflowed.     And 


so,  across  the  Green,  on  a  level 
corner  (why  was  the  Old  Brick  ever 
perched  up  on  a  cliff,  I  wonder, 
with  acres  of  plain  stretching  away 
to  the  south)  across  the  way,  a  new 
school  honse  appeared.  It  was 
very  modern — two  departments — 
up-stairs  and  down — and  separate 
halls  for  the  boys  and  girls.  There 
were  individual  chairs  also,  and 
only  two  at  a  desk.  We  moved 
gleefully,  heartlessly,  into  its  bran' 
new  uppishness,  with  never  a  regret 
for  the  shabby  Old  Brick,  which 
was  to  be  sold  on  a  certain  day  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Shall  I  ever 
again  feel  that  same  kind  of  a  thrill 
with  which  I  learned  that  that 
creditable  person,  the  highest 
bidder,  was  my  very  onliest  and 
most  desirable  father!  The  Old 
Brick  was  ours! 

By  and  by  they  began  to  tear 
down  the  old  walls.  The  timbers 
and  boards  no  doubt  went  to  sheds 
and  chicken-coops — the  benches  to 
firewood;  but  the  sturdy  old  bricks 
came  home  to  us — and  I  can  show 
you  some  of  them  still,  paving  a 
path  in  the  back  yard. 

Meanwhile,  before  this  last  mel- 
ancholy exit,  the  Old  Brick  in 
supreme  effort,  gave  the  grande 
finale  of  its  three  score  and  ten, 

Down  in  the  spaces  between  brick 
and  plaster,  amongst  other  lUbris 
of  great  variety,  appeared  much 
crumpled,  time-stained  paper.  Be- 
lated tales  out  of  school  were  these; 
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love  notes  tossed  across  behind 
'  teacher's  back  from  callow  boy  to 
blushing  girl  —  or,  mayhap,  the 
other  way — and  shyly  tacked  down 
through  the  handy  holes  in  the 
pencil-marked  plaster — down  under 
serious  minded  maps  and  mathe- 
matical blackboards — down  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  trusted  Old 
Brick.  Who  would  have  dreamed 
that  an  old  brick  could  betray  a 
trust! 

These  were  very  touching,  if  not 
absolutely  and  invariably  original, 
and  some  found  their  way  back  to 
their  former  owners.  One  of  our 
girls  turned  white  when  she  saw 
the  crooked,  boyish  writing  on  the 
bit  brought  to  her,  for  it  read: 
•'Kit — I  love  you  —  forget  me 
not!"  And  she  had  scrawled  be- 
neath it,  in  girlish  fervor:  '* Forget 
thee?  Never/  till  yonder  sun  shall 
set  forever !"  Yet  he  was  married — 
and  she  was  married — and  his  wife 
and  herself  were  the  most  accom- 
modating of  borrowing  neighbors 
across  the  back  fence.  But  best  of 
all  was  this — shall  we  say  blank 
Aerse? 

••dear  Billy 

are  you  mad 
at  me  i  love  you  Better 
than  Any  other  Boy  in 
skool  i  feel  if  i  shold  ' 
love  you  alwas  grace 
says  she  dont  like  you 

Betty" 


*Twas  I  who  carried  this  frank 
and  pervasive  epistolary  effort  to 
Billy.  'Twas  Billy  who  allowed 
his  manhood  moods  to  drift  sweetlj 
back  to  youthful  love  and  Bettr. 
'Twas  Betty  who  listened  kindlj 
as  Billy  took  his  belated  turn,  and 
'twas  the  Old  Brick  which  assumed 
personal  responsibility  for  the 
wedding;  crowning  thus  its  many 
secret  romances  with  one  which  all 
the  world  might  share. 

The  half  is  not  told— can  never 
be  told — this  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land childhood.  The  scented  hay 
in  the  great  barns  where  we  landed 
when  we  jumped  from  the  beams; 
the  threshing  floor  on  a  rainy  day, 
with  prideful  hens  cackling  away 
their  secrets  of  the  mows;  the 
loads  of  bumpy  pumpkins  which  we 
flattered  ourselves  we  helped  to 
gather  from  between  long  rows  of 
rustling  corn;  the  old  cidermill— 
the  apple  heaps — the  long  clean 
straws;  the  towering  piney  piles  of 
winter  wood  over  which  we  climbed; 
the  swamp  where  we  hunted  for 
sweet-flag  buds;  the  brook  in  which 
we  daily  wet  our  feet;  the  blossoms 
we  picked  and  scattered  from  melt- 
ing snows  to  falling  snows  again. 
Oh!  the  half  can  never  be  told, 
when  one  has  known  a  Ne^  Eng- 
land childhood — ^but: 

* ' We*ll  love  its  rocks  and  rivers 

Till  death  our  quick  blood  chills — 
And  shout  for  old  New  England 
With  its  cloud-capped  granite  hills.*' 
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BY 
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OF  the  Thames  River,  distinctly 
prominent  among  all  rivers 
for   its   charm  and  beauty, 
offering  to  the,  keenly  ap- 
preciative mind  a  wealth  of  inspira- 
tion and  wisdom,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
write. 

Formed  at  Norwich  by  the  junction 
of  the  Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers 
for  sixteen  miles  it  leisurely  flows 
through  a  region  rich  in  historical 
and  legendary  reminiscences;  now 
winding  under  the  shadow  of  some 
mountain,  then  appearing  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  silvery  maze  and  sunshine, 
deepening  and  changing,  darkening 
and  brightening,  broadening  and  nar- 
rowing, skirted  on  either  side  by 
fields  and  meadows,  rocks  and  hills — 
the  homes  of  the  early  New  England 
pioneers — thus  on  and  on,  until  lost 
in  the  shadowy  blue  depths  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Every  turn  of  its  onward  journey 
brings  forth  a  new  landscape,  and 
every  landscape  is  indescribably  beau- 
tiful in  harmonv  and  fulfilled  loveli- 
ness.  A  gathering  together  of  hill- 
tops and  hillsides  with  a  foreground 
of  sun-Ht  river.  Gloriously  the 
strong  rays  of  the  morning  sun  light 
the  western  shore,  gilding  the  tops  of 
the  sloping  hills,  and  edging  the 
foliage  with  glory.  Impressively 
sweet  are  the  evening's  lengthening 


shadows,  throwing  dark  shapes  out 
over  the  waters,  leaving  the  shadowy 
uplands  almost  lost  in  mystical  gloom; 
and  again  the  supremacy  of  the 
foliage,  the  changing  water  and  sky, 
and  withal  the  graceful  symmetry  of 
the  hills — aye,  in  some  places  even 
imposing.  Not  the  lordly  palisades 
of  the  Hudson ;  the  castled  fortresses 
of  the  Rhine;  nor  the  grandeur  of 
the  lower  Connecticut,  but  of  unruf- 
fled calm,  serenity  and  repose,  with 
the  deep  feeling  of  restfulness  and 
peace. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Thames 
into  the  Sound,  to  AUyn's  Point 
more  than  half  its  length,  the  channel 
is  practically  straight,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of  water  at 
all  times  of  the  tide.  Above  Allyn's 
Point  the  channel  is  crooked  and 
winding,  and  kept  open  by  frequent 
dredging,  being  incessantly  filled  with 
sand  brought  down  from  the  streams 
above,  and  vessels  only  drawing  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  water  can  make 
the  Norwich  Landing,  although  it  is 
said  that  at  one  time  trading  vessels 
came  to  below  the  falls  on  the  Yantic. 

From  various  historical  sources  it 
appears  that  it  was  a  long  period  be- 
fore the  river  attained  a  fixed  or 
popular  name.  It  was  called  indif- 
ferently   the    Pequot    or    Mohegan 


River,  and  it  is  not  definitely  known 
at  what  time,  or  by  whose  suggestion 
it  began  to  be  called  the  Thames. 
The  name  is  an  easy  sequence  to  that 
of  New  London,  and  as  London  on 
the  Thames  would  seem  to  require 
that  the  river  of  New  London  would 
be  the  new  Thames,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  name  slid  into  usage 
without  any  definite  beginning  or 
sponsorship.  The  aboriginal  name 
has  not  been  recovered,  but  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  assuming  that  it 
was  the  term  which  signified  in  the 
Indian  tongue  "Great  River,"  this 
being  the  first  distinctive  name  applied 
to  it  by  the  English,  and  the  one  long 
in  use  among  the  Mohegan  Indians. 

Looking  backward  into  the  early 
traditions  and  various  legends,  Nor- 
wich and  the  Thames  River  was  the 
lurking  place  and  battle  ground  of 
the  Narragansett  and  Mohegan  Ind- 
ians who  were  hostile  tribes,  and  the 
early  history  of  Connecticut  is  per- 
plexed with  their  petty  quarrels, 
Uncas  fort  was  on  Shantok  Point, 
nearly  opposite  Poquetannock. 

At  Norwich  Harbor,  or  the  "Land- 
ing," the  head  of  navigation,  the 
terraced  city  above  is  a  reminder  of 
the  pictures  of  the  olden  time,  rising 
from  amid  the  hills,  forming  a 
cluster  of  castles,  turrets  and  domes, 
and  withal  a  wilderness  of  wild  cliffs, 
rugged  bluffs,  rocks  and  foliage  forc- 
ing themslves  almost  ,to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  Norwich  is 
supposed  to  Save  been  "Showtuck"  or 
"Shetucket,"  as  the  Indian  termina- 
tion makes  it  "applicable  to  the  land 
between  the  rivers,  and  the  situation 
is  such  that  the  Indian  would  describe 


it  by  that  word."  The  original  Eng- 
lish name,  during  the  period  of  settle- 
ment, 1659,  was  "Mohegan."  At 
one  time  it  was  called  "Chelsea." 
The  name  "Norwich"  undoubtedly 
was  given  in  honor  of  Norwich  in 
England,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
being  "North -Castle,"  making  it 
singularly  appropriate. 

The  advent  of  Central  Wharf,  and 
the  long  lines  of  docks  along  the  west 
side,  and  Laurel  Hill  has  changed  the 
water-line,  and  many  of  the  sharp 
rocks,  majestic  forests,  and  flowing 
streams  have  disappeared. 

In  former  years  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  offered  a  goodly  supply  of 
timber,  and  packets,  sloops  and  trad- 
ing vessels  in  size  and  numbers  were 
constructed  and  launched  especially 
in  West  Chelsea, 

About  the  year  1760  the  commerce 
of  Norwich  received  its  first  great 
impulse,  and  the  inhabitants  of  east- 
ern Connecticut  and  Norwich  entered 
lai^ely  into  commercial  enterprise 
which  was  arrested  finally  by  the  war 
of  1812,  Numerous  merchants  im- 
ported goods  direct  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Europe  in  their  own  packets 
and  trading  vessels,  and  captain,  ship- 
master and  merchant  are  found  en- 
graved on  the  ancient  tombstones, 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  many 
shipmasters  within  theboundsof  Nor- 
wich city ,  and  along  the  ThamesRi  ver- 

On  the  west  Geer's  Hill  keeps 
steadfast  guard,  and  on  the  east 
Laurel  Hill,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Norwich's  suburbs,  remaining 
mostly  in  its  natural  condition  of 
abrupt,  rocky  wildness,  proudly 
stands,  each  elevation  offering  a  wide- 
reaching    view    of    the    neighboring 


localities,  and  of  the  far-winding 
river.  The  Indian  name  for  Laurel 
Hill  was  "Shipscattuck."  These 
high  lands,  on  either  shore,  were  once 
known  as  Mt.  Pleasant,  Baptist  Hill, 
and  high  above  these  hilltops  springs 
of  pure  water  rise  to  the  surface  that 
have  never  been  known  to  fail,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  as 
now,  supplied  the  neighborhood  and 
passing  vessels.  These  hills  formerly 
covered  by  an  unbroken  forest,  are 
steadily  passing  into  streets  and  culti- 
vated fields. 

Three  steamboats  make  daily  trips 
from  Norwich  to  the  numerous 
resorts  along  the  river  and  sound, 
during  the  summer  season.  The 
Steamer  "Block  Island,"  making  the 
most  distant  point,  that  of  Block 
Island.  The  Steamer  "Ella"  long- 
known  to  Norwich  patrons,  makes 
Watch  Hill  her  terminal,  and  the 
"Gypsy"  two  trips  each  day  to  East- 
ern Point  and  White  Beach  just  be- 
low New  London  light. 

A  day's  trip  "down  the  river"  is 
one  of  never-failing  interest  to  Nor- 
wich residents,  and  from  up  country 
come  visitors,  eager  to  enjoy  a  sail 
on  the  river,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  far-rolling  sea. 

At  Thamesville  the  original  high 
banks  of  the  river  where  the  Indian 
loved  to  linger  have  been  broken, 
levelled  and  graded,  and  by  perse- 
verance and  energy  space  and  facili- 
ties for  business  have  been  main- 
tained, as  shown  in  the  long  lines  of 
mills  and  wharves.  On  the  east  side, 
below  Laurel  Hill,  the  long  docks  of 
the  coal  yard  are  located,  and  along 
their  sides,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  coal  barges,  yachts,  pleasure 


boats,  and  numerous  smaller  vessels 
are  lightly  reposing  in  the  sun. 

At  Thamesville  the  river  turns  with 
a  broad  sweep  to  the  right,  then 
abruptly  to  the  left,  forming  a  curve 
from  which  on  the  west  side,  Trading 
Cove,  and  on  the  east  the  lines  of 
Fort  Point  and  Brewster's  Neck  are 
observed.  Fort  Point,  once  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  fort  was  long  left 
to  desolation  and  decay,  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  winds  and  waters,  but 
within  recent  years  it  has  been  re- 
built, and  is  now  the  scene  of  active 
business  enterprise. 

History  states  that  the  first  settlers 
of  this  part  of  Connecticut  early 
established  trading-posts  along  the 
river.  Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans 
in  1650  gave  to  Jonathan  Brewster 
a  tract  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Poquetannock  Cove  and  the  river, 
known  to  this  day  as  Brewster's  Neck. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at 
Trading  Cove,  another  trading  post 
was  established,  maintaining  a  flour- 
ishing trade  with  the  Indians  for 
many  years. 

Jonathan  Brewster,  son  of  Elder 
William  Brewster,  and  Lucretia  his 
wife,  one  of  the  Mayflower  party  of 
1620,  are  now  sleeping  just  over  the 
hill  within  sight  of  the  river  in  the 
Brewster's  Neck  cemetery,  and  a 
granite  monument  ten  feet  high  has 
been  erected  to  their  memory  by  their 
descendants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  the  early 
landowners  built  their  homes,  and  al- 
most within  a  stone's  throw  of  their 
hearthstones  many  opened  their  little 
family  burial  plots,  near  by  the  river 
whose  music  they  loved  so  well,  and 
where  now   the   gravestones  covered 


with  moss  and  rude  inscriptions 
nearly  obliterated,  lean  awry,  and  the 
long  grasses  and  ferns  hide  the 
sunken  mounds. 

Traveling  down  the  river  the 
scenery  becomes  more  beautiful. 
Advancing  civilization  has  made 
little  impression  on  the  woods  which 
sweep  away  in  a  continuous  line  in 
every  direction.  The  uplands  are 
adorned  with  the  great  swinging 
giants  of  the  forest,  interlacing  their 
branches,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  low  copses  of  the  hazel-bush, 
huckleberry  and  underbrush. 

Below  the  Fort  Point  wharf,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  numerous 
coves  and  inlets  stretch  inland,  form- 
ing miniature  lakes  until  lost  in  some 
distant  point.  They  lie  pathetically 
silent  and  lonely  among  the  shaded 
hills,  and  present  a  landscape  com- 
plete in  themselves.  Poquetannock 
Cove,  extending  three  miles  above  to 
Poquetannock  village,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Haughton's  and  Trading 
Cove  on  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
largest  along  the  river.  The  name  of 
"Poquetannock"  and  "Poquetannock 
Cove"  appears  in  the  history  of  Nor- 
wich and  New  London  as  one  of  the 
first  places  of  settlement  along  the 
river.  Two  bridges  cross  this  cove  ■ 
one  at  the  mouth  for  railroading,  and 
the  other  two  miles  above  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. These  coves  are  fertile  fishing 
grounds,  and  the  massive  towering 
rocks  and  trees  on  one  hand,  with  the 
gleaming  waters  on  the  other  make  a 
magnificent  study  for  the  pencil  of 
theartist.  Thesecoveshavetheirtrib- 
utaries  of  brooks  and  streams,  and 


are  skirted  by  numerous  farms  and 
hamlets. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  the  Steamer 
New  London  met  her  fate  on  this 
spot.  Taking  fire  at  New  London, 
she  slowly  burned  until  almost  in 
sight  of  her  destination,  when  the 
fire  reaching  the  kerosene  among  her 
cargo,  and  an  explosion  occurring, 
she  ran  ashore  on  one  of  the  small 
islands,  and  finally  drifted  to  the 
rocks  below  the  bridge,  several  losing 
their  lives. 

Years  ago  the  Thames  was  widely 
known  for  its  abundant  supply  of  fish. 
Its  fishing  grounds  were  so  far-famed 
that  from  far  up  the  country  numbers 
came  and  camped  on  its  banks  for  the 
bountiful  quantity  of  shad,  bass, 
mackerel,  eels,  oysters  and  lobsters 
that  were  to  be  found  in  great  per- 
fection. Sturgeon  and  other  latter 
fish  often  wandered  into  the  river.  It 
was  said  that  at  one  rime  "Norwich 
River  was  swarming  with  fish  to  such 
an  extent  that  twenty  thousand  bass 
had  been  caught  in  a  few  days  just 
below  the  Landing."  Bushels  of 
crabs  were  taken  in  a  few  hours  froin 
its  waters.  But  now  the  seasons  and 
times  have  changed,  and  the  increased 
navigation,  together  with  the  mills 
and  factories  above,  have  had  their 
usual  effect  in  scattering  the  finny 
inhabitants.  As  one  of  the  fishennen 
sadly  remarked  "in  a  little  while 
there  won't  be  a  fish  in  the  river,  the 
bleaching  and  dye-stuffs  are  killing 
them  all."  The  crab  catchers  linger 
longer  over  their  nets,  and  after  a 
day's  work  often  return  home  lightly 
burdened.  Yet  the  pleasure  is  as 
sweet  as  of  yore,  and  who  can  com- 


prehend  the  happiness  of  the  lucky 
fisherman. 

This  cove  with  its  fanciful  and 
real  memories  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  youthful  pleasure  and  esca- 
pade, and  would  alone  furnish  mater- 
ial for  a  theme  of  action  and  length; 
the  darkly  shaded  forms  in  the  chang- 
ing waters;  yonder  half-buried  farm- 
houses and  homesteads,  and  above  on 
the  hill  with  flagstaff  pointing  up- 
ward, the  little,  lonely  schoolhouse,  as 
are  many  of  the  New  England  school- 
houses,  barren  and  cold.  An  imag- 
inative mind  can  see  the  stealthful 
form  of  the  Indian  lightly  canoeing 
across  these  depths  and  disappearing 
in  the  glades  of  the  hills,  for  these 
were  the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Mohegan  and  Pequot  Indians,  a 
powerful  tribe  belonging  to  the  wide- 
spread Alonquin  or  Delaware  race. 

On  the  west  bank,  just  below 
Tradii^  Cove,  where  the  river  bends 
to  the  right,  are  the  scattered  villages 
of  Massapeag  and  Indian  Mohegan. 

This  Mohegan  settlement  is  rapidly 
being  depleted,  as  that  race  is  nearly 
extinct  and  a  few  are  left  to  tell  the 
tales  of  generations  ago.  The  Indian 
name  "Massapeag,"  means  "Great 
Pond,"  as  it  was  situated  near  a 
large  cove  nearly  surrounded  by  land, 
now  known  as  Mohegan  Cove, 

Just  below  the  river  sweeps  around 
to  the  right,  and  the  village  on  the 
outward  point  has  long  been  known 
as  Allyn's  Point.  Withal  this  has 
for  many  years  been  used  as  a  coaling 
station,  and  was  the  terminus  of-  the 
railroad  line  on  the  eastern  shore,  it 
has  not  lost  its  rural  simplicity  and 
loveliness.  The  old  cemetery  of  the 
Allyn  family  on  the  Point,  where  so 


many  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes 
are  sleeping,  and  within  voice  of  the 
busy  workmen,  has  not  been  en- 
croached upon,  and  the  quietly  sleep- 
ing generations  would  look  with  sur- 
prise at  the  little  change  that  time 
has  wrought.  From  Allyn's  moun- 
tain, there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound 
and  New  London  Harbor. 

The  History  of  New  London 
County  says  "conspicuously  promi- 
nent in  history  is  the  rural  locality 
known  as  Allyn's  Point,  It  is  said 
that  scarcely  any  rural  locality  in  the 
whole  United  States  may  more  justly 
claim  distinguished  mention  than  the 
North  East  School  District  of  Led- 
yard,  called  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more  the  "Allyn  District."  In  this 
district  stood  the  second  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  the  country,  the 
old  churchyard  of  which  now  con- 
tains graves  of  early  settlers,  dating 
back  to  1739.  In  Ais  district  lived 
Mr.  Silas  Deane  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  and  Stephen  Whitney,  the 
projector  of  the  Great  Pacific  Rail- 
way, lived  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  Lantern  Hill.  Mr..  Deane  was 
bom  here,  and  was  among  the  most 
powerful  servants  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Robert  Allyn,  the  pioneer  of  the 
Allyn  family,  came  to  New  London 
in  1651,  and  Allyn's  Point  was 
among  his  first  possessions.  To  that 
place  he  removed  and  built  a  wharf 
and  trading  house  which  was  main- 
tained by  himself  and  son  during  their 
life,  and  by  his  descendants  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

The  family  of  Philip  Bill,  another 
of  the  early  landowners  was  in  many 
respects   among   the   most   noted   of 


all  the  families  in  this  portion  of  New 
I^ndon  Countj".  Among  his  descend- 
ants was  Gurdon  Bill,  whose  six 
sons,  although  reared  to  frugality  and 
industry-,  each  in  various  fields  became 
conspicuous  as  public  men. 

South  of  the  pond  and  cove  is  a 
conspicuous  elevation  known  as 
Allyn's  Mountain,  or  Decatur  Moun- 
tain, from  whence  the  prospect  is  wide 
and  far  reaching,  the  ancient  fort  of 
Uncas  being  in  full  view.  To  this 
height  the  neighbors  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  as  a  lookout  point  when 
the  river  was  visited  by  any  unusual 
craft,  or  the  Indians  on  the  other  side 
were  gathered  for  council  or  sport. 
From  this  place  on  the  memorable 
6th  of  September,  1781,  the  conflagra- 
tion of  New  London  was  witnessed 
by  women  and  children  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  had  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war  of 
1812,  the  three  blockade  vessels  form- 
ing the  squadron  of  Commodore  De- 
catur were  laid  up  in  the  river  near  by, 
and  on  this  hill  his  men  threw  up  a 
redoubt  and  kept  a  sentry  to  watch 
the  movements  in  and  near  New 
London  Harbor. 

Passing  on,  Kitemaug,  with  its 
handsome  club  houses,  the  scene  of 
many  a  joyful  occasion,  comes  into 
view,  and  its  accompanying  line  of 
cottages  peeping  from  the  groves,  on 
the  bluff  below,  and  just  within  sight 
Haugh ton's  Cove,  deeply  shaded  and 
tranquil.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  one  of  the  larger  inlets 
on  the  river,  surrounded  by  an  almost 
continuous  forest,  bending  gracefully 
over  the  blue-black  water. 

As  the  river  turns  under  Allyn's 
Mountain,   Gales   Ferry  on  the  east 


and  Montville  on  the  west  look  smil- 
ingly at  each  other  for  just  here  is 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  river 
known  as  the   "narrows." 

Gales  Ferry  is  the  largest  village 
on  the  east  shore,  affording  a  com- 
modious station  and  telegraphic  facil- 
ities. It  received  its  name  from  a 
former  landowner,  and  has  become 
quite  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 
This  is  also  the  headquarters  for  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  crews,  the  Yale 
quarters  being  located  at  the  Fen->-, 
and  "Red  Top,"  the  Harvard  quar- 
ters a  mile  or  so  below.  From  Gales 
Ferry  to  New  London  Harbor,  the 
river  is  practically  straight,  affording 
seven  miles  of  direct  course.  Their 
regattas  are  held  here  annually,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
college   boys'  history. 

The  view  from  the  bluff  below  the 
Ferry  is  suqjassingly  lovely.  Across 
the  river  darkened  valleys,  woody 
hills  and  decHvities.  and  in  the  far 
distance  the  spires  of  New  London  arc 
visible.  Cow  Point,  a  huge  Jutting 
mass  of  rock  and  foliage,  breaks  the 
line  of  vision  beyond  which  the 
Thames  cantilever  bridge  at  New 
London  can  be  plainly  seen.  Since 
the  innovation  of  the  railroad  from 
Allyn's  Point  to  Groton,  a  number  of 
cottages  have  been  built  on  this  bluff, 
and  are  almost  hidden  in  the  densely 
shaded  groves. 

And  right  here  are  the  ample 
grounds  of  "Rjverview"  owned  by 
a  Norwich  gentleman,  whose  kind 
hospitality  is  shared  and  appreciated 
by  Norwich  lovers  of  Nature.  The 
native  beauty  has  not  been  disturbed, 
and  art,  though  enhancing  its  charms, 


has  not  detracted  from  any  of 
Nature's  gracefulness. 

Montvilie  is  the  largest  town  on  the 
west  bank  between  the  cities  of  Nor- 
wich and  New  London,  and  the  town- 
ship has  a  frontage  on  the  river  of 
five  and  one-half  miles.  As  Corn- 
stock 's  Wharf  the  landing  is  com- 
monly known  to  navigators,  the  vil- 
lage proper  being  inland  from  the 
river.  It  is  hardly  more  than  two 
centuries  since  this  town  was  a  wild 
rugged  wilderness,  possessed  by  a 
race  which  has  nearly  faded  from  ex- 
istence. Within  its  boundaries  was 
located  the  central  seat  of  the  Mohe- 
gans,  Uncas  being  the  grand  sachem 
of  the  tribe.  The  whole  territory 
was  covered  by  a  vast  forest,  with 
here  and  there  an  open  space  for 
planting  fields,  and  an  occasional  path. 

Now  the  river  is  straight  and  wide, 
and  after  passing  Cow  Point,  New 
London  and  the  drawbridge  are 
plainly  discernible.  Along  on  the 
east  shore  "Fairview"  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows is  situated,  and  on  the  west 
Waterford   and   Harrison's   Landing. 

Three  miles  above  New  London,  on 
the  east  side,  the  Navy  Yard  is  lo- 
cated. This  was  accepted  by  the 
government  in  1868,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  training  sta- 
tion, but  for  some  time  has  been  used 
as  a  coaling  station.  The  usual 
number  of  officers  are  stationed,  but  it 
has  never  been  put  to  any  practical  use. 

Below,  the  Thames  cantilever 
drawbridge  from  East  New  London 
to  Winthrop's  Neck  was  constructed 
some  years  since,  and  has  the  second 
largest  draw  in  the  v.orld.  the  largest 
in  this  country.  It  is  used  for  rail- 
■  reading  only,   passengers  and  teams 


being  conveyed  across  the  river  by 
ferry  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
years. 

Groton  on  the  east  bank  was 
originally  of  ample  area,  extending 
from  the  Sound  to  the  Preston  line. 
It  received  its  name  probably  in  honor 
of  Governor  Winthrop's  English 
home  in  Suffolk  County.  On  Groton 
Heights  a  massive  granite  monument 
one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  feet 
high  marks  the  place  where  Colonel 
Ledyard  sleeps  and  many  a  score  of 
renowned  heroes.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  1826  and  finished  in  1831 
and  erected  "for  perpetuating  the 
battle  fought  at  Fort  Griswold  on  the 
6th  of  September,  A.D.  1781."  If  is 
just  one  side  of  the  fortification. 
Groton  is  still  flourishing.  Its  site  is 
lovely  for  summer  residences,  and 
new  cottages  are  added  yearly  adorn- 
ing the  varied  heights  and  river  slopes. 
Eastern  Point  below  Groton  village 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  New 
London  Harbor  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  noted  of  seaside  re- 
sorts, and  its  colony  of  residences  and 
hotels  one  of  the  finest  along  the 
Sound. 

The  city  of  New  London,  originally 
called  the  Pequot,  Peqnit  or  Pequette 
is  about  two  miles  above  New  Lon- 
don Light,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
River.  The  Indian  name  was 
"Nameeug"'  or  "Namearke."  It  was 
settled  by  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1645.  His  house  built  in  1648  called 
the  "Stone  House"  with  the  "Old 
Stone  Mill"  are  still  in  existence  on 
Winthrop's  Neck,  or  East  New  Lon- 
don, and  are  of  great  interest  and 
pride  to  New  Londoners.  This  was 
for  more  than  a  centurj-  supposed  to 
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have  been  the  only  dwelling  on  the 
Neck,  which  was  a  rugged  point, 
mostly  in  its  natural  state.  New 
London  has  long  been  the  home  of 
the  "toilers  of  the  sea,"  and  while 
many  of  the  old  captains  still  live  to 
rehearse  their  voyages  and  tales, 
many  a  vessel  has  put  out  from  this 
landlocked  port  to  return  no  more. 

Along  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic 
Coast  there  is  no  safer  refuge  than 
New  London  Harbor,  or  probably 
in  the  world.  It  is  three  miles  long, 
and  is  at  all  times  accessible,  being 
rarely  obstructed  with  ice.  From  the 
ocean  the  entrance  is  fine  and  clear, 
and  vessels  can  at  all  times  be  clear  of 
the  land  in  a  few  hours,  and  can 
proceed  to  sea  under  almost  any  con- 
dition. During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  American  fleet  lay  in  safety 
in  New  London  Harbor  for  many 
months.  The  Thames  river  has  an 
anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels  ten 
miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Ferry  privilege  between  New 
London  and  Groton  was  inaugurated 
in  1 65 1,  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  day  for  the  transferring  of 
passengers  and  teams  from  New  Lon- 
don to  Groton,  and  until  the  erection 
of  the  drawbridge,  all  cars,  freight, 
etc.,  were  also  ferried  over. 

Fort- Trumbull,  named  in  honor  of 
Governor  Trumbull  on  the  west  side, 
and  Fort  Griswold  on  the  east  guard 
New  London  Harbor.  Fort  Trum- 
bull is  situated  on  a  rocky  point  rising 
twenty  feet  above  the  water,  formerly 
known  as  Fort  Neck,  the  Indian 
name  being    "Mamekuk,"    and  con- 


nected to  the  land  on  the  west.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  kindly  placed  these 
rugged  barriers  into  position,  pur- 
posely to  protect  the  harbor. 

The  Pequot  Hotel  just  below  Fort 
Trumbull,  and  its  surrounding  coterie 
of  cottages,  and  at  the  west  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  has  been  long  known 
as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing-places along  the  Sound.  The 
grounds  are  deeply  shaded  and  pos- 
sess the  distinctive  features  of  seaside 
and  country  with  the  hilly  barriers 
on  the  west,  the  wide  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  east,  and  die  long 
stretches  of  smooth,  sandy  beach, 
which  in  a  stormy  sea  is  lashed  by 
the  surf  into  furrows.  The  litde 
Episcopal  chapel  at  the  entrance  is 
supplied  during  the  summer  season 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergj'^men  of  the  country.  The 
outlook  is  far  distant,  showing  Ac 
rocky  outlines  of  Eastern  Point 
across  the  harbor,  the  dim  lines  of 
Fisher's  and  Mystic  Islands,  and  the 
numerous  passing  vessels. 

And  below  the  Pequot  House,  over- 
looking the  harbor.  New  London 
Light,  a  gray  old  tower  for  many 
years  has  been  sending  out  its  un- 
quenchable fire  over  the  vast  plain  of 
sea,  a  never-failing  guide  and  pilot  to 
the  lonely  fishermen,  and  the  white- 
winged  yachts,  as  well  as  the  Sound 
steamers  making  their  way  along 
through  a  night  of  storm  or  calm. 

Now  far  away  distant  lights  are 
twinkling,  the  shores  are  receding,  the 
rolling  waves  are  deep  and  strong.and 
onward  stretches  the  wide,  open  sca. 


THE  AWAKENING 


BY  KATHARINE    OILMAN    GROU 


O'er  meadows,  brown  and  sleeping,  wrapped  deep  in  winter's  torpor. 
Was  wafted,  full  of  fragrance,  the  gentle  breath  of  Spring ; 
And  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom  all  answered  to  its  message. 
And  waked  from  Nature's  slumber  like  any  living  thing. 

To  heart  so  sad  and  lonely  there  one  day  came  a  whisper. 
No  tone  so  deeply  tender  e'er  came  but  from  above ; 
With  thrilling  pulse  it  listened,  then  rose,  the  past  forgotten, 
To  greet  in  joy  s  own  fullness,  the  magic  voice  of  Love. 


THE    TRUE    STORY    OF    THE     REGICIDES 

CONNECTICUT'S  ACTIVE  INTEREST  IN  BEHEADING  KING 
CHARLES  I— EXILED  SON  VOWS  VENGEANCE  ON  JUDGES 
WHO  SIGNED  DEATH  WARRANT— AFTER  DEATH  OF  CROM- 
WELL THREE  WERE  BROUGHT  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD  BY 
BASENESS  OF  PURITAN  RENEGADE  AND  THREE  OTHERS 
ESCAPED  AND  FOUND  SHELTER  IN  THIS  STATE— ARTICLE 


BY 


P.    HENRY   WOODWARD 


The  family  of  the  writer  of  this  article  was  directly  connected  with  the  movements  herein  described— Of  the  band 
of  fifty  regicides,  the  three  that  escaped  to  this  c»ontry  were  concealed  daring  several  of  the  historic  days  by  the 
author^s  ancestors,  who  were  the  medinm  of  commanication  between  the  fagitives  and  their  friends  in  the  old 
world — Much  untrnth  has  been  written  regarding  the  regicides,  and  the  folly  of  statements  of  recent  historians  is 
here  disproven  by  original  investigation  which  has  never  before  been  published— Mr.  Woodward  has  given  many 
years  to  historical  research  and  is  the  author  of  *^The  History  of  Insurance  in  Connecticut "  and  many  other  histori- 
cal compilations— He  was  bom  in  March  XS33  at  Franklin,  Connecticut,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1855- 
He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade  during  a  period  of  eleven  years  in  which  Hartford 
experienced  a  remarkable  growth — Mr.  Woodward  is  president  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Hartford,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company— Editor 


ON  the  30th  of  January,  1641, 
King  Charles  I,  was  be- 
headed, fifty-nine  of  the 
judges  who  sat  at  the  trial 
having  signed  the  death  warrant.  In 
the  spring  of  1660,  his  son,  Charles 
II,  was  called  from  exile  to  the 
throne.  With  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
its  great  leader,  passed  away  the 
power  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Wear>'  of  austerities  and  strife  a 
fickle  generation  joyously  threw  the 
powers  torn  from  the  fatfier  into  the 
hands  of  the  son. 

Of  the  judges  three  were  brought 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  baseness  of  a 
puritan  renegade  from  Massachusetts. 
Three  finding  an  asylum  in  New 
England  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
town. 

George  Downing,  the  renegade,  son 
of  Emanuel  Downing  and  of  Lucy, 
sister  of  Governor  Winthrop,  grad- 
uated in  the  first  class  to  leave  Har- 


vard College  in  1642.  After  a  course 
of  study  in  divinity,  he  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  preaching  in  several 
places  so  acceptably  that  large  offers 
were  made  to  detain  him.  He  con- 
tinued on,  however,  in  the  same  ship 
to  England,  and  was  soon  called  to  be 
chaplain  to  the  regiment  of  Col.  John 
Okey  in  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax. 

Soon  thrown  into  politics  his  spirit- 
ual gifts  were  reinforced  by  rare 
aptitudes  for  temporal  affairs.  Pro- 
motions came  rapidly.  After  filling 
minor  places  ably  he  was  sent  in  1655 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  protest 
against  the  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
denses  in  Piedmont.  On  the  way  in 
an  interview  with  Mazarin  several 
grave  international  questions  were 
discussed  and  adjusted.  In  all  re- 
spects the  mission  proved  successful. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament.      In     1657     Cromwell     ap- 
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pointed  him  minister  to  Holland, 
John  Milton  writing  the  letter  of 
credence.  While  there  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  home  govern- 
ment for  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  he  mediated  actively  in  se- 
curing treaties  between  several  conti- 
nental states,  besides  guarding  vigi- 
lantly the  rights  and  property  of  Eng- 
lishmen. He  was  especially  noted  for 
skill  in  procuring  information  in  re- 
gard to  current  events.  His  agents 
and  spies  penetrated  every  court  and 
comer  of  Europe.  He  tracked 
Prince  Charles  step  by  step  and  re- 
ported to  Cromwell  what  took  place 
at  the  interviews  between  him  and 
his  adherents.  He  forced  Holland 
to  refuse  asylum  to  Charles  and  to 
issue  an  order  forbidding  exiled 
royalists  to  pray  for  him. 

When  the  incapacity  of  Richard 
Cromwell  to  control  the  turbulent 
forces  of  the  kingdom  made  it  evident 
that  the  interregnum  was  drawing  to 
an  end  and  that  the  move  for  the  re- 
call of  the  Prince  might  succeed, 
Downing  slipped  over  to  Holland  to 
secure  his  own  interest  by  a  timely 
transfer  of  allegiance.  He  induced 
Thomas  Howard,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  had  never  deserted  the  royal 
cause,  to  plead  with  Charles  in  his 
behalf  offering  to  make  amends  for 
past  errors  by  future  devotion.  He 
attributed  his  mistake  in  taking  the 
wrong  side  in  the  civil  war  to  the 
false  teachings  of  his  puritan  father. 
If  pardoned  he  promised  to  aid  in 
detaching  the  army  from  the  support 
of  the  existing  government,  and 
begged  that  his  defection  be  kept 
secret  that  he  might  thus  labor 
among  officers  and  men  more  effect- 
ively. Through  another  medium,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  he  betrayed 
some  of  the  secrets  of  his  party,  pro- 
posing at  the  same  time  if  accepted, 
to  gather  information  for  Charles  as 
he  had  for  Cromwell. 

These  overtures  were  accepted. 
On  his  way  to  England  in  May,  1660, 
the  Prince  knighted  the  renegade  at 


the  Hague  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Dutch  left  him  there  as  his 
minister. 

In  March,  1662,  at  Delft,  Downing 
with  a  warrant  from  the  States  Gen- 
eral arrested  John  Okey,  Miles  Corbet 
and  John  Barkstead,  three  of  the 
regicides.  By  his  procurement  they 
were  cast  in  fetters  into  a  damp, 
floorless  dungeon  with  nothing  but 
the  earth  for  a  bed.  At  a  hearing 
the  next  afternoon  the  authorities 
favored  the  prisoners,  but  by  solicita- 
tions and  threats  Downing  so  silence<ri 
opposition  that  a  few  hours  later 
these  men  were  transferred  in  chains 
from  prison  to  an  English  frigate,  and 
the  next  month  were  hanged  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  Downing  had  receive<l 
from  Okey  his  start  in  a  career. 
Relying  on  old  friendship  the  Colonel 
had  notified  the  minister  of  his  pres- 
ence in  Holland  and  had  been  assured 
indirectly  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  perfectly  safe. 

Other  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
renegade  can  be  told  briefly.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  policy  developed  in  the  British 
Navagation  Acts,  which  by  making 
trade  with  the  colonies  a  mere  duct 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  mother 
country,  led  up  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution. July  I,  1663,  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  In  1664  by  deceiving  and 
brow  beating  the  Dutch  he  aided  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  plot  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  New  Netherlands.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  of 
customs  under  whose  direction  Ed- 
ward Randolph  raided  New  England. 
He  accumulated  a  very  large  fortune 
but  was  too  stingy  to  send  relief  to 
his  mother  when  suffering  from  age 
and  want  in  New  England.  Down- 
ing died  in  1684.  His  grandson,  th^ 
third  George,  died  in  1749  without 
issue.  The  wealth,  accursed  to  the 
family  by  sin  and  shame,  after  lone 
litigation  finally,  in  conformity  \\::h 
the  will  of  the  last  of  the  line,  wen: 
to  found  Downing  College. 

So  far  as  known  no  one  e"^er  spoke 
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1  kind  word  of  George  Downing. 
A.mid  outward  splendor  an  enemy 
irvith  subtle  refinement  of  cruelty 
printed  his  sermons.  Three  pictures 
A^ere  given  of  him.  ist,  Preaching  in 
1  tub  with  the  legend,  This  I  was. 
2nd,  A  treacherous  courtier,  This  I 
i/«.  3rd,  Hanging  in  a  gibbet,  This 
^  shall  be.  For  generations  his  name 
A  as  a  word  of  reproach  in  New 
England. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  different  picture. 
LJnder  most  trying  circumstances  the 
Duritans  of  New  England  saved  from 
capture  the  regicides  who  here  sought 
shelter.  Edward  Whalley  and  Wil- 
iam  Goffe  arrived  in  Boston,  July  27, 
1 660,  and  the  same  day  took  quarters 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  a  fellow 
Dassenger,  Daniel  Gookin.  Governor 
Endicott  and  the  community  treated 
:hem  with  assiduous  courtesy, 
rhough  passing  under  assumed 
lames  they  appeared  freely  in  public, 
3ften  taking  part  as  exhorters  in 
religious  meetings. 

The  early  tide  of  emigration  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  confined  to 
the  years  when  Charles  I  was  collect- 
ng"  revenues  and  governing  England 
:>y  arbitrary  methods  without  a  par- 
iainent.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  ar- 
rivals ceased.  Armed  resistance  be- 
2fan  on  grounds  of  civil  policy.  With 
:he  progress  of  hostilities  the  contest 
:)ecame  religious  rather  than  political, 
degenerating  into  a  triangular  fight 
between  episcopacy,  presbyterianism, 
and  a  medley  of  sects  held  together 
partly  by  hatred  of  the  two  principal 
churches  and  partly  by  the  genius  of 
CI!romwell.  Hence  the  execution  of 
the  King  belonged  to  a  stage  of  the 
rontroversy  quite  remote  from  the 
issues  before  the  nation  at  the  time 
oi  the  puritan  exodus.  Still  in  the 
main  the  colonists  sympathized 
strongly  with  the  exiles. 

Well  might  the  presence  of  such 
visitors  stir  the  new  settlements. 
Both  had  acted  leading  parts  in  one 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Eng- 
lish  history.     Edward  Whalley,  first 


cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of 
John  Hampden,  by  valor  on  many 
battle  fields  rose  through  all  grades 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General. 
He  had  custody  of  the  King  during 
his  captivity  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
on  his  escape  Charles  left  a  farewell 
letter  acknowledging  his  courtesy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  second  and 
third  parliaments  of  Cromwell  and  by 
him  was  called  up  to  "the  other 
house." 

William  Goffe,  son-in-law  of  Whal- 
ley, among  other  services  commanded 
Cromwell's  regiment  at  tne  battle  of 
Dunbar,  greatly  pleased  the  protector 
by  vigor  in  the  second  purging  of 
parliament,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Lambert  as  Major  General  of  foot, 
served  in  two  parliaments,  like  Whal- 
ley was  called  up  to  Cromwell's 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  Richard  Cromwell 
during  his  brief  term. 

Late  in  November  news  reached 
Boston  that  Whalley  and  Goffe  were 
not  embraced  in  the  pardon.  Alarm 
seized  the  leaders  of  the  colony. 
Fear  overmastered  inclination.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1661,  Governor  Endicott 
called  together  the  court  of  assist- 
ants to  consult  about  securing  them, 
but  the  court  declined  to  act.  Four 
(Jays  later  the  judges  vanished.  On 
the  8th  of  March  when  it  was  known 
that  the  fugitives  had  passed  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  the 
authorities  issued  a  warrant  for  their 
arrest.  This  was  sent  to  Springfield 
and  other  outlying  towns,  rather  to 
manufacture  evidence  for  use  in  Lon- 
don than  to  intercept  the  flight. 

March  7th  the  judges  arrived  at 
New  Haven,  the  only  town  in  the 
colonies  that  could  offer  hope  of 
safety  at  this  critical  juncture.  The 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Hook,  the  asso- 
ciate of  John  Davenport  in  the 
ministry  of  the  local  church  from 
1644  to  1656,  was  sister  of  Whalley 
and  hence  related  to  several  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Cromwellian 
party.       Another    resident,    William 
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Jones,  deputy  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1 69 1 -7,  son  of  Colonel  William 
Jones,  the  regicide,  who  had  already 
died  on  the  scaffold,  cherished  an 
ardent  love  for  the  lost  cause.  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  driven  from  Eng- 
land by  religious  persecution,  father 
of  the  settlement  and  a  leader  of  such 
caliber  that  the  political  and  theolog- 
ical evolution  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
independence,  was  a  reflex  of  his  per- 
sonal force,  at  the  peril  of  estate, 
liberty  and  even  life  gave  refuge  to 
the  judges  in  his  house  and  inspired 
his  associates  with  the  resolve  to 
shelter  them  at  all  hazards.  About 
the  time  of  their  arrival  he  preached 
from  the  text  Isai.  XVI.  3,  4.  "Take 
counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy 
shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of 
the  noonday ;  hide  the  outcasts ;  betray 
not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine 
outcasts  dwell  with  thee.  Moab,  be 
thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler." 

Just  two  months  after  the  judges 
reached  New  Haven,  or  on  May  7th, 
Thomas  Kellond  and  Thomas  Kirke, 
young  royalists  lately  from  England, 
armed  with  a  mandate  from  the  King 
and  a  warrant  from  Governor  Endi- 
cott,  left  Boston  in  pursuit.  At 
Hartford  they  were  politely  received 
by  Governor  Winthrop  and  told  that 
the  judges  made  no  stay  there  but 
went  directly  on  to  New  Haven.  On 
Saturday  the  nth,  they  reached 
Guilford  and  called  on  deputy  gov- 
ernor William  Leete,  from  whom 
they  demanded  fresh  horses  with  a 
warrant  of  search  and  arrest.  After 
looking  over  their  papers  the  gover- 
nor began  to  read  them  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  and  was 
told  that  "it  was  convenient  to  be 
more  private  in  such  concernments.'' 
Outside  they  were  informed  by  one 
Dennis  Scran  ton  (Crampton)  that 
Whalley  and  Goffe  were  harbored  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport.  Owing 
to  studied  delays  the  pursuivants  did 
not  get  away  till  Monday  at  daybreak. 


Meanwhile  an  Indian  and  another 
messenger,  had  hurried  on  to  give 
warning.  Governor  Leete  refused  to 
issue  a  warrant,  and  following  leis- 
urely reached  New  Haven  several 
hours  after  the  pursuivants.  Here 
the  magistrates  held  a  consultation 
lasting  five  or  six  hours.  Both  before 
and  after  the  meeting  the  officers  de- 
manded authority  to  search — especi- 
ally the  houses  of  Davenport  and 
Jones,  but  were  finally  told  that  no- 
thing would  or  could  be  done  till  a 
general  court  of  the  freeman  had 
been  called.  To  solicitations  and 
threats  Governor  Leete  answered, 
"We  honor  his  majesty  but  %ve  have 
tender  consciences."  The  officers 
were  still  so  importunate  that  a  second 
consultation  of  the  magistrates  was 
held  and  after  it  broke  up  in  the 
evening,  one  of  the  body  tried  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  refusal  by 
saying  he  wished  he  had  been  a  plow- 
man and  had  never  been  in  office  since 
he  found  it  so  weighty.  Further  en- 
treaties and  threats  followed,  but  all 
proved  powerless  to  shake  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  court.  Completely  baffled 
the  pursuivants  left  the  next  day  for 
New  Netherlands.  Having  arranged 
plans  with  the  Dutch  governor  for  tlie 
apprehension  of  the  judges,  should 
opportunity  offer,  they  returned  by  sea 
to  Boston.  Their  written  report  10 
Governor  Endicott  bears  date  Ma} 
29,  1 661. 

Colonel  Goffe  kept  a  diary  from 
early  in  1 660  to  1667.  The  manuscript 
in  several  pocket  volumes  found  its 
way  into  the  library  of  Rev.  Increase 
Mather  and  was  loaned  by  his  grand- 
son Samuel,  to  his  brother-in-law 
Governor  Hutchinson,  who  had  it 
when  writing  his  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, published  in  1764.  Thes<f 
books  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed with  other  invaluable  papers 
in  1765  when  a  Boston  mob  in  the 
garb  of  patriotism  raided  the  house  <"^t 
the  governor.  Fortunately  he  ha^! 
made  liberal  use  of  thie  facts  in  his 
work.     Hence  all  the  statements  con- 
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tained  in  Hutchinson  may  be  accepted 
with  confidence. 

From  March  7th  to  the  27th  the 
judges  in  fancied  security  made  few 
if  any  attempts  at  concealment. 
Then  came  news  of  the  royal  procla- 
mation. Realizing  now  that  the  King 
was  in  deadly  earnest,  they  started 
on  the  27th  as  if  for  New  Netherlands 
and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Mil- 
ford,  where  they  made  themselves 
known,  returned  secretly  at  night  to 
New  Haven  and  remained  concealed 
in  the  house  of  Mr,  Davenport  till 
April  30th.  Thence  they  moved  to 
the  house  of  William  Jones  where 
they  remained  till  the  nth  of  May, 
the  day  when  the  pursuivants  reached 
Guilford.  Warned  either  by  the 
Indian  messenger,  or  possibly  through 
some  indirect  channel  from  the  ex- 
ecutive office  in  Hartford,  they  were 
then  led  to  a  mill  three  miles  north- 
west of  the  town,  and  on  the  13th 
into  the  woods  for  two  nights,  and  the 
next  day  to  the  famous  cave  on  West 
Rock  which  thus  took  the  name  it 
now  bears.  Here  they  remained  till 
June  nth,  supplied  with  food  from 
the  home  of  Richard  Sperry  where 
they  slept  on  stormy  nights. 

Believing  that  further  attempts  to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  Charles  might 
ruin  their  benefactors  the  judges  now 
resolved  to  surrender  and  sent  word 
to  Governor  Leete  accordingly.  He, 
however,  took  no  action.  For  like 
purpose  they  appeared  openly  in  New 
Haven.  At  this  point  the  conduct 
both  of  the  fugitives  and  of  their  pro- 
tectors presents  noble  examples  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  It  was 
known  that  the  condemned  regicides 
had  been  put  to  death  in  England, 
with  accompaniments  of  horror  suit- 
able perhaps  to  a  Spanish  Inquisition 
but  revolting  to  sensibilities  human- 
ized by  civilization.  Yet  rather  than 
further  imperil  their  protectors,  they 
stood  ready  to  offer  their  necks  to 
the  ax  of  the  headsman.  But  Daven- 
port, Leete  and  others,  looking  upon 
tbe  regicides  as  martyrs  in  a  righteous 


cause,  through  some  unknown  med- 
ium sent  them  back  to  the  cave. 

Under  date  of  July  4,  1661,  with  a 
postscript  of  the  15th,  Edward  Raw- 
son,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Council,  wrote  to  Governor  Leete, 
that  the  failure  to  arrest  Colonels 
Whalley  and  Goffe  was  endangering 
the  colonies  and  especially  New 
Haven.  Every  line  breathes  appre- 
hension and  warning.  All  is  summed 
up  in  the  appeal  **Sir,  your  owne 
welfare,  the  welfare  of  your  neigh- 
bors, bespeake  your  unwearied  pains 
to  free  yourselfe  and  neighbors.'* 

Augfust  1st  a  General  Court  was 
held  at  New  Haven  to  prepare  an 
answer.  Disclaiming  all  intention  to 
slight  the  authority  of  his  majesty  the 
Court  represented  that  the  Colonels 
had  gone  before  the  arrival  of  the 
warrant  and  that  the  pursuivants 
were  remiss  in  not  attending  directly 
to  the  business  without  waiting  for 
the  local  authorities.  The  document, 
intended  for  foreign  consumption 
only,  like  others  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, comes  nearer  to  the  truth  in 
letter  than  in  spirit. 

A  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  held  in  Hartford, 
September  5th,  issued  a  declaration 
setting  forth  that  diligent  search  had 
been  made  for  Whalley  and  Goffe 
in  the  several  colonies,  warning  all 
persons  not  to  harbor  them,  and  to 
give  to  the  nearest  governor  or 
magistrate  any  information  they 
either  have  or  may  obtain,  on  peril 
of  being  accounted  public  enemies. 
William  Leete  appears  among  the 
signers.  In  this  crisis  loyalty  blos- 
somed luxuriantly  on  paper.  Even 
Charles  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
record,  but  fine  words  did  not  deliver 
the  outlaws  into  his  hands. 

After  the  friends  most  deeply  in- 
terested advised  against  a  voluntary 
surrender  the  judges  returned  to  the 
cave  not  venturing  far  away  till 
August  19th  when  they  removed  to 
Milford. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  statements 
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we  have  been  walking  on  solid 
ground.  In  1794  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles, 
president  of  Yale  College,  issued  a 
volume  containing  in  addition  to  mat- 
ter based  on  the  diary  of  Goffe  and 
sundry  public  documents,  all  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  regicides  he 
could  gather  by  diligent  inquiry.  He 
dedicates  to  the  patrons  of  liberty 
t4iroughout  the  world  the  "history  of 
three  of  its  most  illustrious  and  heroic 
but  unfortunate  defenders." 

A  man  with  an  appetite  for  tradi- 
tion is  apt  to  be  credulous  and  un- 
critical. Doctor  Stiles  proved  no  ex- 
ception. Stories  strained  orally 
through  three  or  four  generations  are 
often  about  ready  to  join  the  myths 
of  antiquity.  In  fact  from  the  dawn 
of  literature  essentiallv  the  same 
anecdotes,  varied  in  date  and  place, 
have  been  told  to  embellish  countless 
contemporaneous  and  successive  situ- 
ations. 

To  run  several  of  Doctor  Stiles' 
stories  together  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
he  says  the  day  the  pursuivants  were 
expected,  the  judges,  walking  out  on 
the  road  in  a  direction  to  meet  them, 
were  overtaken  by  the  marshal  of  the 
village  armed  with  a  warrant  for  their 
arrest.  Being  expert  fencers  they 
drove  him  oif  with  cudgels  and 
absconded  into  the  woods.  After- 
wards on  the  same  day  they  came  out 
of  the  brush  just  in  time  to  hide  under 
the  neck  bridge  as  the  pursuivants 
rode  over  it  toward  town.  Hair 
breadth  escapes  were  in  order  for 
Mrs.  Eyers,  "a  respectable  and 
comely  lady,"  that  or  the  next  day 
concealed  them  in  a  crypt  in  her 
house,  and  the  wainscot  with  its  secret 
door  long  remained  to  prove  the  fact. 
As  if  the  measure  of  wonderful  deliv- 
erances was  not  yet  full  the  Sperry 
family,  living  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant, saw  the  pursuivants,  recognized 
by  their  red  coats,  coming  up  a  long 
causeway  toward  the  house  when  the 
judges  were  within.  Of  course  they 
escaped. 

As  the  officers  of  the  crown  were 


in  New  Haven  parts  of  two  days 
only,  as  the  magistrates  of  the  colony 
refused  to  issue  a  search  warrant  and 
when  taken  to  task  threw  the  blame 
of  failure  on  the  officers,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  they  did  not  enter  even  the 
suspected  houses  of  Davenport  and 
Jones  unless  by  courtesy  of  the 
owners,  and  as  the  judges  were  con- 
cealed at  the  time  in  a  mill  several 
miles  distant  and  in  the  woods  be- 
yond, we  may  draw  our  own  infer- 
ences in  regard  to  the  value  of  these 
and  kindred  traditions.  Doctor  Stiles 
tried  to  explain  the  apparent  ubiquity 
of  the  judges  by  the  conjecture  that 
some  of  the  above  events  might  have 
occurred  during  a  second  visit  of  the 
pursuers  on  the  return  trip  from  New 
Netherlands  to  Boston.  But  these 
men  expressly  say  that  they  returned 
bv  sea. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
show  of  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  crown,  one  or  more  fictitious 
searches  mav  have  been  made  be- 
tween  March  and  August.  Pos- 
siblv  the  marshal  or  constable  hunted 
innocently  in  good  faith  under 
conditions  carefully  arranged  before- 
hand by  his  superiors.  In  such  by- 
play the  traditions  may  in  part  have 
originated. 

Equally  incredible  is  the  tale  local- 
ized at  Boston,  of  the  braggart  who 
on  a  public  stage  challenged  all  com- 
ers to  a  trial  of  skill  in  fencing. 
One  of  the  judges,  disguised,  with  a 
muddy  mop  for  a  sword  and  a  cheese 
wrapped  in  a  napkin  for  a  shield,  so 
outmatched  the  professional,  mean- 
while daubing  his  face  with  slime, 
that  the  latter  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment, "you  are  either  Goffe,  Whalley 
or  the  devil  for  no  other  man  in  Eng- 
land can  beat  me."  Both  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  dignified  and  self-respect- 
ing, assuredly  never  acted  the  part  of 
mountebank  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

Scattered  about  in  the  colonies 
were  adventurers  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  puritan  spirit,  and  present 
chiefly  for  gain.    Reward  in  the  form 
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of  money  or  preferment  might  tempt 
such  characters  to  hunt  down  the  out- 
laws. For  obvious  reasons  New 
Haven  had  ceased  to  be  a  safe  refuge. 
The  cool  nights  of  late  summer  gave 
warning  that  the  cave  must  be 
abandoned  soon.  Accordingly  Au- 
gust 19th  they  took  up  their  abode 
with  one  Tomkins  in  Milford,  where 
for  tw^o  years  they  did  not  venture 
even  into  the  orchard.  Gaining  con- 
fidence they  then  admitted  a  few 
trusty  people  to  their  chamber  in 
preaching  to  whom  they  enjoyed 
again  their  favorite  pastime. 

Doctor  Stiles  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  tradition  would  have  the 
reader  believe  that  for  two  years  the 
presence  of  the  judges  either  in  the 
residence  of  Tomkins,  or  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  lot,  was  unsuspected  by  the 
female  members  of  the  Tomkins 
family.  Married  men  of  our  day  will 
reject  the  implied  reflection  on  the 
acumen  of  wives  and  daughters. 
Coincidently,  too,  with  the  rise  of  en- 
thusiasm in  genealogical  studies  and 
the  ambition  to  discover  grandeur  in 
ancestral  lines,  it  were  a  pity  to  m- 
troduce  the  colonial  dames  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  as  so 
bare  of  womanly  wit. 

Late  in  July,  1664  the  royal  com- 
mission headed  by  Col.  Richard 
Nichols  arrived  in  Boston.  Fearing 
a  renewal  of  the  search,  and  known 
in  Milford,  the  judges  returned  to 
the  cave  on  West  Rock.  After  eight 
or  ten  days  a  party  of  Indians  dis- 
covered their  bed  and  spread  the 
news.  Trusty  friends  again  inter- 
vened. In  October,  traveling  only  by 
night  the  judges  removed  to  Hadley, 
Mass. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  about  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  century  a  fierce  quarrel 
arose  in  the  first  church  of  Hartford. 
Cotton  Mather  says  its  origin  was 
"as  obscure  as  the  rise  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,"  but  "like  that  river 
in  its  great  annual  inundations  it 
overspread  the  whole  colony  of  Con- 


necticut." *  *  *  *  *'From  the 
fire  of  the  altar  there  issued  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings  and  earth- 
quakes through  the  colony."  If  any 
one  exults  in  a  talent  for  translating 
cyphers  or  guessing  riddles  let  him 
learn  humility  by  trying  to  extract 
the  "true  inwardness"  of  the  con- 
troversy from  the  papers  in  the  case 
to  be  found  in  volume  II,  Collections 
Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Rev.  John  Russell,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1645, 
began  to  preach  at  Wethersfield  in 
1649.  Becoming  involved  in  the 
above  contention  Mr.  Russell  with  a 
large  part  of  his  own  and  an  influ- 
ential part  of  the  Hartford  church, 
in  1660,  moved  to  Hadley,  Mass., 
then  a  frontier  settlement.  Under 
his  roof,  four  years  later,  the  sorely 
tried  wanderers  found  shelter  and 
here  they  remained  in  close  conceal- 
ment till  the  death  of  Whalley. 

Only  at  rare  intervals  is  the  veil 
lifted  for  posterity  to  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  inmates.  Diligent 
students  of  scriptural  prophesies  they 
interpreted  the  execution  of  their 
comrades  "as  the  slaying  of  the  wit- 
nesses," and  looked  forward  to  their 
own  triumphant  deliverance  in  1666, 
but  the  year,  radiant  with  false  hopes, 
passed  by  unmarked  by  special  in- 
cident. 

In  King  Philip's  War,  during 
religious  services  September  i,  1675, 
a  party  of  savages  is  said  to  have 
attacked  the  people  of  Hadley  while  at 
church.  Panic  seized  the  whites — 
armed  but  undisciplined  and  without 
a  leader.  Suddenly  as  if  from  earth 
or  sky  a  majestic  old  man  with  an  air 
of  command  took  direction  of  affairs, 
put  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  pursuit  vanished  as 
mysteriously  as  he  came. 

Till  nearly  ninety  years  had  passed 
no  mention  was  made  in  print  or  so 
far  as  known  in  private  letter,  of  the 
fight  itself,  much  less  of  the  timely 
intervention  of  the  stranger,  impres- 
sive as  such  an  occurrence  must  have 
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been  in  an  age  ever  ready  to  regard 
the  unusual  as  providential.  In  1764 
Hutchinson  first  told  the  story  as  a 
tradition  handed  down  in  the  family 
of  Governor  Leverett. 

Subsequent  writers  have  embel- 
lished the  incident  wath  more  minute 
details  but  the  variations  belong 
clearly  to  the  domain  of  romance, 
not  reality.  Doctor  Stiles  magnified 
the  supernatural  view  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  worshipers 
in  looking  upon  their  deliverer  as  an 
angel  from  heaven. 

Dr.  Increase  Mather  in  his  account 
of  the  war  pubHshed  in  1677  refers 
to  a  sudden  "alarm''  at  Hadley  on 
the  first  of  September  which  drove 
the  church  from  its  service  and 
"routed"  it  for  the  whole  day  after. 
Here  is  no  averment  of  an  attack. 
The  "alarm''  which  occasioned  the 
"rout"  or  panic  might  well  have  been 
caused  by  news  of  atrocities  per- 
petrated further  up  the  valley  around 
Deerfield.  In  "Hubbard's  Indian 
Wars,"  also  published  in  1677,  no 
hint  is  given  of  any  attack  or  of  any 
noteworthy  occurrence  at  Hadley  that 
day.  Yet  he  must  have  been  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  all  that  took 
place  there  for  Capt.  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  who  as  commander  of  the  district 
established  his  headquarters  in  the 
village  early  in  October,  was  a  par- 
ishoner  of  his.  The  safetv  of  GofFe 
did  not  demand  from  Messrs.  Mather 
and  Hubbard  the  exclusion  from  their 
histories  of  an  event  which  if  actual 
must  have  been  notorious,  but  merely 
of  the  part  referring  to  the  stranger. 
Again,  though  Hadley,  then  a  village 
of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  be- 
fore the  end  of  September,  1675, 
swarmed  wath  troops  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  Hutchinson, 
the  diligent,  careful,  painstaking 
historian,  from  a  cloud  of  possible 
witnesses,  bases  the  story  on  a  tradi- 
tion kept  alive  in  a  single  family  living 
in  Boston,  remote  from  the  scene. 

Governor  Leverett  and  a  few 
others  knew  where  the  exiles  were 
concealed  and  helped  to  supply  their 


needs.  Richard  Saltonstall,  son  of 
Sir  Richard,  gave  them  fifty  pounds 
at  his  departure  for  England  in  1672. 
Daniel  Fisher  of  Dedham,  a  sturdy 
hater  of  oppression,  supplied  aid  in 
substantial  ways.  Rev.  John  Whit- 
ing and  the  Bull  family  of  Hartford, 
Rev.  Increase  Mather  and  Samuel 
Nowell  proved  faithful  friends.  Re- 
mittances came  from  their  wives  in 
England.  Peter  Tilton,  a  resident  of 
Hadley,  often  visited  Boston  acting 
as  intermediary.  Mr.  Russell  did  not 
suffer  for  his  hospitality  but  by  the 
additions  thus  made  to  his  small 
salary,  lived  in  comfort  and  educated 
his  two  sons  at  Harvard.  Doubtless 
his  most  precious  return  amid  frontier 
dreariness  came  in  the  privilege  of 
communion  with  masterful  minds, 
wholly  sympathetic  in  religious  and 
political  loves  and  hates. 

GofFe  corresponded  with  his  wife  as 
son  and  mother  under  the  names  of 
Walter  and  Frances  Goldsmith. 
Several  of  the  letters  are  preserved  in 
print,  tender,  patient,  devout  and 
trustful.  To  appreciate  their  pathos 
the  reader  must  mentally  go  back  to 
those  dark,  sad  days  and  place  him- 
self in  their  relations.  In  August, 
1674  Whalley  is  described  as  broken 
in  body  and  mind. 

Amied  with  a  roval  commission 
Edmund  Randolph  landed  in  Boston, 
June  10,  1676.  For  making  trouble 
he  had  both  the  will  and  the  power. 
There  is  evidence  that  about  this 
time,  Whalley  having  passed  away, 
GofFe  moved  from  Hadlev  to  Hart- 
ford.  An  unsigned  letter  in  his  writ- 
ing, sealed  w-ith  the  crest  of  Whalley, 
directed  to  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  and 
dated  Ebenezer,  September  8,  1676, 
says  among  other  things,  "I  have  re- 
ceived the  letters  from  England  that 
you  enclosed  to  Mr.  Whiting." 
*  *  *  "I  was  greatly  beholding 
to  Mr.  Nowell  for  his  assistance  in 
my  remove  to  this  town."  The  |>er- 
sons  referred  to  were  Rev.  John  WTiit- 
ing,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Hartford,  1670-1689,  and  Samuel 
Nowell    of    Charlestown,    Mass.,     a 
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chaplain  in  King  Philip's  War,  and 
afterwards  treasurer  both  of  the 
Colony  and  of  Harvard  College. 
Two  weeks  later,  September  25th, 
S.  Nowell  wrote  ostensibly  to  Jona- 
than Bull  of  Hartford  but  really  to 
Goffe.  He  alludes  to  a  letter  written 
to  him  (Goffe)  a  few  days  before 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Whiting.  Oc- 
tober 23,  1678  Colonel  Goffe  wrote  to 
Increase  Mather,  "I  should  take  it 
as  a  great  kindness  to  receive  a  word 
or  two  from  you,  if  you  please  to  in- 
close to  Mr.  Whiting  only  with  this 
short  direction  (Thes  for  Mr.  T.  D.) 
I  hope  it  would  come  safely  T.  D." 
For  several  years  at  least  the  corre- 
spondence between  Goffe  and  friends 
in  England  was  transmitted  each 
way  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Mather.  A  part  of  the  time  at  least 
Colonel  Goffe  is  designated  as  "T.  D." 

Jonathan  and  Joseph  Bull  were 
sons  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bull  who  came 
to  Hartford  with  Hooker,  served  in 
the  Pequot  war,  and  thirty-eight 
years  later  commanded  the  fort  at 
Sa>brook  when  Andros  attempted  to 
seize  the  place.  Jonathan  married  in 
1685  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Whit- 
ing. 

The  last  writing  of  Goffe  extant 
bears  date  April  2,  1679.  ^.11  con- 
temporary documents  secretly  con- 
nected with  him  end  with  a  letter  to 
"T.  D."  or  Goffe  from  Peter  Tilton  of 
Hadley  dated  July  30,  1679,  sent  by 
private  hand  and  enclosing  ten 
pounds,  "a  token  of  the  love  and  re- 
membrance of  several  friends  who 
have  you  upon  their  hearts."  He 
barely  touches  on  the  news  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Russell  had  lately 
written  a  full  account  to  Hartford,  so 
that  borrowing  his  words  "I  need  not 
tautologize  in  that  matter." 

The  next  year,  April  20,  1680,  one 
John  London,  formerly  of  Windsor, 
made  oath  that  Capt.  Joseph  Bull,  Sr. 
had  for  several  years  kept  privately  at 
his  house  in  Hartford  Colonel  Goffe, 
known  as  Mr.  Cooke;  that  he  and 
Dr.  Robert  Howard  saw  him  there  in 


May,  1679,  th^^  he  formed  a  plan  to 
seize  and  carry  him  to  New  York, 
but  was  betrayed  and  arrested. 

Acting  on  the  oath  of  London, 
Governor  Andros  from  New  York, 
May  18,  1680,  wrote  to  Governor 
Leete  and  the  assistants,  reporting  the 
information.  June  loth  the  governor 
issued  a  drastic  search  warrant.  The 
next  day  an  official  report  was  sent 
to  Governor  Andros  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  diligent  and  careful  search 
failed  to  discover  any  such  person, 
or  any  stranger  that  could  in  the 
least  be  suspected  to  be  such.  The 
people  of  Hartford  were  amazed  that 
suspicion  could  rest  upon  them. 
Goffe  had  probably  died.  The  long 
interval  between  the  letter  of  Andros 
and  the  issue  of  the  warrant  alone 
suggests  a  doubt.  In  the  use  of 
words  and  the  ordering  of  events  to 
avoid  literal  discrepancy  between 
facts  and  statements  our  puritan 
fathers  when  hard  pressed  could 
twist  facts  into  shapes  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

In  February,  1664-5  ^^  regicides 
at  Hadley  had  a  visit  from  another 
signer  of  the  death  warrant.  Col. 
John  Dixwell.  About  1671  he  ap- 
peared in  New  Haven  under  the 
name  of  James  Davids.  Where  he 
lived  during  the  years  of  exile  that 
preceded  and  followed  the  call  at 
Hadley  no  one  knows.  Governor 
Jones  recognized  the  stranger  as  a 
person  he  had  seen  in  youth  among 
the  magnates  of  London.  To  him 
the  secret  was  sacred.  Retiring  but 
distinguished  in  manner,  and  instruct- 
ive in  conversation  the  companionship 
of  the  recluse  was  highly  prized  by 
the  few  admitted  to  intimacy.  After 
the  death  of  one  Ling  with  whom  he 
boarded,  he  married  the  widow, 
November  3,  1673.  She  soon  died. 
He  married,  second,  October  23, 1677, 
Bathsheba  How.  Two  daughters  and 
a  son  were  born  to  them.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  presence  in  New 
Haven  was  ever  suspected  by  agents 
of  the   crown.     Like   Goffe  he  cor- 
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responded  with  English  friends 
through  the  hands  of  Rev.  Increase 
Mather.  His  monument  on  the 
central  park  of  New  Haven  bears  the 
inscription 

"J.  D.  Esq. 

Deceased  March  ye  i8th 

in  ye  82d  year  of  his  age,  1688." 

Mary  Dixwell,  the  only  descendant 
of  John,  then  surviving,  married  in 
1774,  Samuel  Hunt,  master  of  the 
famous  Latin  Grammar  School  of 
Boston.  Their  son  John,  by  legisla- 
tive act,  took  the  name  of  Dixwell. 

At  the  demolition  of  the  Russell 
house  in  Hadley,  in  1795,  the  bones 
of  a  large  man,  presumably  Whalley, 
were  uncovered  in  the  cellar.  The 
ashes  of  GofFe  rest  in  an  unknown 
g^ave — probably  in  Hartford. 

The  foregoing  is  a  narrative  of 
fact,  not  a  discussion  of  principles  or 
a  criticism  of  motives.  While  wear- 
ing out  the  patience  of  Englaad 
Charles  I  little  foresaw  defeat  and 
the  scaffold.  On  the  other  hand 
while  contending  for  popular  rights 
at  first  in  parliament,  and  later  on 
the  battlefield,  leaders  were  borne  for- 


ward to  unexpected  catastrophies  by 
religious  enthusiasms,  by  personal 
ambitions,  and  by  passions  that  once 
let  loose  must  exhaust  their  force  in 
action.  If  the  sufferings  of  that  gen- 
eration brought  adequate  returns  no 
actor  in  its  scenes  lived  to  witness  the 
benefits.  At  the  restoration  profli- 
gacy succeeded  asceticism.  But  evils 
which  armed  revolution  failed  to  cor- 
rect, have  been  so  far  eliminated  by 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  that 
Great  Britain  under  Victoria  reached 
nearly  if  not  quite,  the  most  advanced 
position  yet  attained  by  the  race  in 
scientific  and  hence  in  wise  legisla- 
tion. The  machinery  of  government, 
an  inheritance  from  antiquity,  does 
not  prevent  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  nation  from  permeat- 
ing and  guiding  its  policy.  Educa- 
tion, moral  and  intellectual,  not  war 
civil  or  foreign,  has  wrought  the 
change.  On  contrasting  the  present 
condition  of  England  with  her  con- 
dition when  a  court,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  convened  to  try  a  case,  con- 
demned to  death  her  king,  and  when 
in  turn  the  members  of  that  court 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  we  dimly 
see  in  the  far  future  glimpses  of  a 
golden  age. 


AVE     ET     VALE 


BY    KATE    WOODWARD    NOBLE 


Love,  when  you  came  to  me, 

That  summer  night, 
Moonbeams  bathed  earth  and  sea 

Ah,  magic  light ! 
Roses,  with  perfume  rare 
Pilled  all  the  dusky  air, 
Lilies  were  blooming  there 

Stately  and  white. 

Love,  when  you  came  to  me, 

Like  a  swift  flame 
Rushed  the  blood,  throbbingly ; 

All  through  my  frame ; 
There,  where  the  moon's  soft  gleam 
Silvered  the  dancing  stream, 
Stood  I,  as  in  a  dream, 

Love,  when  you  came. 


Love,  when  you  went  from  me. 

That  autumn  day, 
Clouds  veiled  the  sky,  the  sea 

Moaned,  cold  and  gray ; 
Roses  lay  faded,  dead. 
Color  and  perfume  fled. 
Light,  hope  and  joy  had  sped 

With  Love  away. 

Love,  when  you  went  from  me. 

Weary  and  spent 
Pell  I,  despairingly; 

No  comfort  lent 
Moonlight,  or  stream,  or  flower. 
Dark  sorrow's  clouds  did  lower 
Over  my  heart  that  hour. 

Love,  when  you  went. 
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THE  recent  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  call  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  to 
the  presidency  of  Union  Col- 
lege, in  Schenectady,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  calling  together  of  many 
of  the  most  notable  educators  and 
divines  of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  respect  to  and  honoring  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  honorable  families  of  Connect- 
icut. Few  Connecticut  people  realize 
the  great  work  that  Dr.  Nott  did  for 
education.  The  story  of  the  Nott 
family  is  one  of  much  interest  and  is 
•herewith  told. 

The  families  which  settled  the  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  colonies  were 
not  of  that  rugged,  honest,  fearless 
and  simply  born  class  which  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land for,  while  they  possessed  all  of 
those  qualities,  they  had,  in  addition, 
a  degree  of  affluence  and  cultivation 
which  the  majority  of  the  earlier  New 
England  settlers  did  not  possess. 
They  were  of  a  superior  social  class 
and  more  generously  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods.  Of  such  stock 
were  the  Notts. 

Sergeant  John  Nott  and  his  family 
left  Nottingham,  England,  for  the 
New  World  and  settled  in  beautiful 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1640. 
His  social  position,  mental  attain- 
ments and  wealth — he  was  a  consid- 
erable landholder — immediately 
placed  him  among  the  first  as  a  man 


of  affairs  in  the  colony.  From  1665 
and  for  several  successive  years,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  the  Town  of 
Wethersfield.  At  his  death  two 
daughters  and  a  son  survived  him. 
They  inherited  their  father's  consid- 
erable property  and  all  of  his  native 
and  acquired  characteristics  and  re- 
finement. The  daughters  married 
into  prominent  families  and  the  son 
continued  the  honorable  name. 

The  elder  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Robert  Reeve,  the  ancestor 
of  Judge  Tappan  Reeve,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Litchfield  Law  School ; 
and  the  younger,  Hannah,  married 
John  Hale  and  thus  became  the 
grandmother  of  that  splendid  patriot, 
Captain  Nathan  Hale,  whom  Sir 
William  Howe  executed  as  a  spy. 
Young,  hopeful,  with  a  fair  present 
and  a  brilliant  future,  with  everything 
to  live  for,  Nathan  Hale's  only  regret 
was  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give 
to  his  beloved  countrv. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  children, 
the  second  son,  was  named  for  his 
father.  John  Nott  married  Mrs. 
Patience  Miller,  on  March  28,  1683, 
and  by  her  he  had  a  typical  New 
England  family  of  the  old  days,  there 
being  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 
All  of  these  children  sustained  the 
good  name  and  repute  of  the  family. 
One  of  them  obtained  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  became  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  ministers  in  the 
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DR.  ELLPHALET  NOTTS  HAT  AND  CANE 
WHICH  CHARACTERIZED  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

courtly  old  gentleman  alws>-9  wore  these  while 
B  about  in  ■-■-  ' ■' -■---■-j   -..--.-- 


ding  about  i 


!n  by  faithful  Moses 
:he  doctor  purchaaei 


il  Moses  Viney,  i 


whose  freedom  thi 

Nott  family.  This  was  Abraham, 
the  eighth  child,  who  was  born  on 
January  29,  1696.  He  prepared  for 
college  aiid  entered  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1720  and  so  was  among  the  earliest 
gp-adiiates  after  the  removal  of  Yale 
from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven. 
While  at  Yale.  Abraham  became  one 
of  the  noted  athletes  of  his  time, 
especially  was  he  notable  for  feats  re- 
quiring great  strength  and  endurance. 
Later,  in  middle  life,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  of  the  colony. 
There  is  a  well  authenticated  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  raise  a  barrel 
of  cider  by  the  chines  and  hold  it  at 
arm's  length  above  his  head.  After 
he  had  entered  the  ministry,  his  repu- 
tation for  great  strength  was  often 
an  annovance  to  him  for  bullies,  who 


thought  they  were  the  "bettermen," 
often  affronted  him  in  the  hc^  that 
he  would  retaliate  and  so  give  them 
a  chance  to  try  their  stre^:th  with 
him. 

After  leaving  Yale,  Abraham  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  was  ordained 
on  November  16,  1725,  in  Saybrook 
and  was  installed  as  minister  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  of 
that  place.  This  first  was  his  only 
charge  and  it  continued  for  thirty- 
four  years  and  only  ended  with  his 
death,  in  1759.  The  Rev.  Abraham 
\ott  was  notable  as  a  man  and  a 
minister.  The  share  of  his  father's 
property  which  he  inherited  had  been 
increased  by  him  so  that,  when  he 
died,  on  January  24,  1759.  he  left  to 
his  four  sons  a  fortune  which  was 
large  for  those  days.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Notts  were  all  prosper- 
ous with  but  one  exception.  Two 
other  characteristics  of  the  men  of 
the  Nott  family  were  their  longevity 
and  the  great  number  of  years  they 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  one 
place. 

Abraham  Nott's  second  son, 
Stephen,  was  bom  on  July  zo,  1728. 
He  was  the  one  exception  to  the 
Nott's  prosperity  and  the  father  of 
Eltphalet.  Although  he  was  not  col- 
lege bred,  he  was  regarded  as  being 
unusually  intelligent  and  well-read. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1749,  he 
married  Deborah,the  second  dai^hter 
of  Samuel  Selden,  of  Lyme,  Connect- 
icut. The  Seldens  were  gentle  folk 
and  many  of  them  were  prominent  in 
the  colony  and  later,  in  the  state. 
Deborah  was  but  sixteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  New  England 
girls  whose  beauty  was  as  much  in 
her  brilliancy  of  mind  and  dainty 
maidenhood  as  in  her  perfection  of 
face  and  form.  She  developed  a 
grand  and  noble  character  which  was 
the  inspiration  and  model  of  her 
illustrious  sons,  Samuel  and  Eliphalet 

Stephen  Nott  chose  a  business 
career.     Starting    with    considerable 
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capital  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  opened  a  store  in  Saybrook 
with  every  prospect  of  amassing  a 
fortune.  For  ten  years  he  prospered 
and  then,  in  1759,  his  home  and  the 
entire  contents  were  burned,  the 
family  barely  escaping  with  their 
lives.  His  son  Samuel,  then  but  five 
years  old,  was  rescued  by  his  mother. 
A  new  home  was  built,  but  within  a 
year  another  disaster  overtook  him, 
from  which  he  never  recovered, 
financially. 

Stephen's  business  was  to  exchange 
his  store  goods  for  horses  and  when 
a  considerable  herd  had  been  collected 
he  drove  them  to  New  Jersey  where 
he  disposed  of  them  for  cash.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  sold  his  horses 
for  a  good  price  and  was  returning 
home  on  horseback  with  the  large 
sum  in  cash,  in  his  saddle  bags,  when 
he  was  waylaid  and  robbed  of  the 
season's  profits.  As  he  was  somewhat 
in  debt  for  the  new  house,  this  loss 
brought  on  a  crisis.  There  must 
have  been  something  about  Stephen 
\vhich  did  not  inspire  confidence,  for 
his  creditors  seized  all  of  his  property 
and  he  only  escaped  the  debtor's 
prison  by  remaining  in  hiding. 
Finally,  after  he  returned,  he  was  im- 
prisoned but  was  soon  after  relieved 
by  the  passage  of  an  especial  insol- 
vency act.  ' 

A  relative  helped  him  to  purchase, 
on  credit,  a  small  place  in  East  Had- 
dam,  where  he  tried  his  luck  as  a 
tanner  and  failed.  This  began  that 
long  period  of  heart-breaking  poverty 
and  it  was  due  alone  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Deborah  Nott  that  her 
husband,  whose  health  was  broken, 
and  their  five  small  children  were 
provided  for.  She  made  dresses. 
spim  wool,  knitted  stockings  and 
educated  her  children  in  addition  to 
attending  to  all  her  housekeeping 
duties.  Samuel,  who  was  then  six- 
teen, aided  his  mother  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  while  the  father,  Stephen, 
lay  around  suffering  from  malaria, 
that  disease,  the  germ  of  which  is  so 
often  laziness. 
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From  East  Haddam  the  family 
moved  to  Foxtown,  two  miles  away, 
thence  to  a  barren,  desolate,  rock- 
strewn   farm  of  sixty  acres  in  Ash- 
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Union  College  had  been  in  enlstenoe  nln. 
presidenl  nna  during  slily-three  yeara  of  » 
Hon  Is  Souih  College  wtih  the  residence  cxi 

ford,  Windham  County.  It  was  here 
that  Eliphalet  was  born,  on  Jnne  25, 
1773,  the  youngest  child  and  second 
son,  Samuel  being  the  second  child 
and  first  son. 

In  the  early  days,  before  the  burn- 
ing of  their  home,  Stephen  and  De- 
borah Nott  had  planned  to  give 
Samuel  a  college  education.  The 
Rev.  Abraham  Nott  left  his  valuable 
library  to  his  grandson  Samuel  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  study  for  the 
ministry.  Samuel's  bright  prospects 
in  his  boyhood  were  cut  short  by  ad- 
versity. His  disappointment  was 
keen  but  he  recognized  his  duty  to 
his  mother  and  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  worked  at  anything 
that  would  bring  in  a  little  money  for 
the  family.  He  worked  as  a  black- 
smith's helper,  farm  laborer,  shoe- 
maker. He  tramped  the  country  sel- 
ling books  and  trinkets.  On  one  of 
these  peddling  tramps  he  stopped  for 
the  night  in  a  place  where  a  teacher 
was  needed  and  was  earnestly  urged 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  two  months. 
Samuel  felt  incompetent  for  the 
work,  but  was  persuaded  to  try  it. 
He  studied  the  lessons  for  the  com- 
ing day  at  night  for  fear  that  his 
pupils,  some  of  whom  were  older  than 
himself,   would   discover  his   lack  of 


:  yeara  when  Ellpbalet  Nott.  D.D.  became  Its 
rrvlcewaalta  active  builder— Above  lllustra- 
upied  by  Dr.  Noll  on  the  comer 

knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  was 
teaching.  Nothing  short  of  success 
could  attend  upon  such  manliness  and 
determination.  Samuel  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  this  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  a  district  with  its  board  and  $4  a 
month — which  he  sent  regularly  to 
his  mother — that  renewed  his  crav- 
ing for  a  college  education.  He  gave 
the  subject  long  and  serious  thought 
and,  although  discouraged  by  his 
parents  from  attempting  a  seeming 
impossibility,  he  persisted  and  finally 
found  "the  friend  in  need"  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Welsh,  of 
Mansfield.  Samuel  entered  Yale  in 
1776  and  was  graduated  with  a  high 
stand  in  1780.  He  had  supported 
himself  teaching  in  a  Xew  Haven 
school.  He  studied  for  the  church, 
under  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwanl^. 
then  a  New  Haven  minister,  and  in 

1781.  was  licensed  to  preach.  H« 
acted  as  supply  for  a  church  in 
Rridgehampton,  Long  Island,  for  a 
few  months  and  later  was  called  10 
the  Congregational  church  in  Frank- 
lin, Connecticut,   and  on    March  i,V 

1782,  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
its  pastor. 

Like  his  grandfather,  his  first  wa^ 
his  only   pastorate   and   it   continued 
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for  a  period  of  seventy-one  years. 
Just  what  this  meant  may  be  realized, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  in- 
fants wtio  were  bom  in  his  pastorate 
and  christened  by  him  reached  the  at- 
loted  three  score  and  ten  years  of  man 
while  he  was  still  minister  of  the 
church.  Samuel  Nott  was  a  man  of 
courtly  manner,  profound  scholar  and 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  this  latter 
quality  was  tempered  by  a  simple, 
gentle  Christianity.  As  the  presiding 
officer  of  deliberative  bodies  he  was 
in  constant  demand.  His  noble  life 
made  his  influence  felt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  and  worked.  It  was  under  the 
roof  and  influence  of  this  elder 
brother,  after  the  death  of  their  heroic 
mother,  that  the  character  building 
begun  by  the  mother,  was  continued 
in  the  case  of  little  Eliphalet.  Sam- 
uel Nott  died  on  May  26,  1852,  in 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  seventy-first  of  his  pastorate. 

Eliphalet  Nott  was  born  on  the  bar- 
ren Ashford  farm  on  June  25,  1773. 
He  was  a  joyous,  jolly  Yankee  boy 
who  was  notable  from  an  early  age 


for  his  devotion  to  his  mother,  for 
a  wonderful!)'  retentive  memory  and 
for  an  unceasing  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. While  still  a  little  boy  his 
mother's  unceasing  efforts  for  the 
famih'  and  her  efforts  to  keep  cheer- 
ful and  happy  under  the  wearying 
work,  broke  down  her  health  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  attend  church,  so 
Eliphalet  used  to  take  notes  of  the 
sermons  and  then  repeat  them  to  her. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  filial  duty  which 
gave  the  marvelous  memory  for 
which  he  became  noted  in  manhood. 

In  one  of  these  sermons  the 
preacher  delivered  a  diatribe  against 
a  certain  fashionable  head-dress,  one 
of  which  was  possessed  by  Eliphalet's 
elder  sister.  The  preacher  had  de- 
scribed it  "as  a  device  of  the  devil," 
so,  as  soon  as  Eliphalet  had  returned 
home  he  reduced  his  sisters  "devilish 
device"  to  rags.  Although  he  set  up 
the  defense  of  ministerial  authority 
for  the  act,  his  sister's  indignation 
was  so  great  that  he  was  soundly 
spanked. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Eliphalet 
passed  a  winter  with  a  married  sister 


t.  he  WHS  locked  la  a  Uvern  chamber  as  a  suaplcious  c 

Ibecountry— Above'sabunUDg^Nott'^emoria?  Hali,  ci 
.  at  Union  Collegt*.  Scheneclady.  New  York 
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in  Hartland  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, he  went  to  his  brother  Samuel, 
at  Franklin,  who  took  into  his  home 
a  few  youths  to  prepare  for  college. 
The  sternness  of  his  brother  Samuel's 
discipline  so  worked  upon  Eliphalet, 
that  he  actually  started  to  run  away 
to  sea,  but  he  was  persuaded  out  of 
it.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began 
the  study  of  surgery  and  medicine 
with  Dr.  Palmer,  the  physician  in  the 
region  of  Ashford.  but  the  first 
operation  at  which  he  assisted  so 
unnerved  him  that  he  abandoned  the 
idea.  The  following  year  his  mother 
died  and  he  returned  to  continue  his 
studies  with  his  brother  Samuel,  in 
Franklin. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  his 
brother's  church.  While  studying 
with  his  brother,  he  taught  in  the 
Franklin  schools  and  won  high  praise 
from  his  brother  for  his  devotion  to 
his  books.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  Plain- 
field  Academy  where  he  conceived 
that  system  of  government  which  he 
called  "moral  motives''  as  opposed 
to  the  rod  of  the  schools  and  sus- 
pension and  expulsion  of  the  colleges. 
While  teaching  in  the  Academy  he 
continued  his  studies  and  was  per- 
mitted, under  the  circumstances,  to 
take  the  senior  examinations  at 
Brown  University,  with  the  class  of 
1795,  and  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  A.M. 

On  June  26,  1796,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  and  although  offered  in- 
ducements to  remain  in  Connecticut 
as  minister  of  a  church,  he  refused 
as  he  felt  that  his  work  lay  in  the 
missionary  field  of  the  little  settled 
portion  of  New  York.  He  received 
a  roving  commission  from  the  Do- 
mestic ilissionarv  Society  of  Con- 
necticut  and  before  setting  out  for 
Cherry  \'alley.  New  York,  he  married 
Maria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joel  l>enedict,  of  Plainfield, 
on  July  4,  1796. 


He  set  out  alone  on  horseback  by 
way  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  for  a  settlement 
just  beyond  Cherry  Valley.  After  a 
few  months  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cherry  Valley,  where  his  wife 
joined  him.  On  October  13,  1798  he 
received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Albany,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  Col- 
lege. On  March  11,  1804,  his  wife 
died  and  on  September  14th,  of  the 
same  year  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union,  and  for  sixty-two 
years  he  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  college  to  its  advantage  and  his 
own  honor.  Under  Dr.  Nott's  w=^ise 
administration,  Union  prospered  and 
produced  many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  the  East;  such  men,  in 
the  older  days,  as  Dr.  Wayland,  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  and  later, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  acting  president 
of  the  United  States.  After  Dr. 
Nott's  death,  in  1866,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  Union  began  to  decline 
till  now  it  has  dwindled  to  the  grade 
of  the  better  class  of  preparatory 
schools  of  New  England,  with  some- 
thing less  than  200  undergraduates. 

Dr.  Nott  spent  considerable  time 
in  experimenting  with  anthracite  coal 
for  heating  purposes  and  the  stove 
shown  in  the  cut  was  his  invention 
and  the  first  stove  on  the  principle 
which  is  now  found  in  all  stoves  for 
domestic  heating. 

His  most  notable  public  address 
was  that  delivered  in  Albany  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  com- 
bined service  of  Eliphalet  as  presi- 
dent of  Union,  of  his  brother,  Samuel 
as  minister  of  the  Franklin  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  of  his  grand- 
father, Abraham,  as  minister  of  the 
Saybrook  Congregational  Church, 
was  167  years  and  of  their  combined 
lives,  253  years. 


AT      TWILIGHT 

BY 

MELICENT  ENO  HUMASON 

Oh,  I  have  found  naught  in  this  weary  Life, 
Of  malice,  hatred,  jealousy  and  strife, 
Save  thee,  my  Love,  save  thee. 

And  when  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore  oppressed, 
And  when  from  labor  dull  I  fain  would  rest, 
I  come  to  thee,  Love,  thee. 

Thy  loving  hand  smoothes  o'er  the  lines  of  care. 
Thy  pure  and  holy  face  so  wondrous  fair, 
Gives  gladsome  cheer  to  me. 

But  lo  !  a  fancy  thou,  a  dream  I  weave 
As  I  return  from  toil  in  dusky  eve, 
Thou  art  the  twilight  skies  ! 

Thy  smile  I  see  thro'  gold  and  crimson  light. 
Thy  hand,  as  I  kneel  low  before  thy  sight, 
Rests  on  my  tired  eyes. 

Oh  would  that  thou  could  st  speak,  that  thou  might' st  say. 
As  thou  with  God — his  hand  would'st  point  to  day, 
**Come  with  me,  Wanderer,  Rise!" 


Mother,  Father,  Child, 

Union  sweet,  so  sweet, 

Love  and  Strength  and  Joy, 
Guide  the  wandering  feet. 

Tenderness  and  heart. 
Pure  undying  trust, 

God  and  soul  and  light. 

Soon  from  dust  to  dust ! 


WILLIAM 

FKANKLIN 

HENNEV 
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THIS  is  an  age  of  cities — the 
normal  and  inevitable  result  of 
great  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  Commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  alike  demand 
convenient  centers  of  distribution  for 
their  commodities,  and  tliis  necessity 
is  the  city's  excuse  for  being. 

And  so  it  is  that  each  city  has  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  its  own 
genius,  so  to  speak,  working  out 
through  the  details  of  its  history  and 
environment  its  own  political  and 
commercial  destiny.  New  England 
cities,  from  a  manufacturing  stand- 
point, present  peculiarities  all  their 
own.  They  import  their  raw  material, 
they  export  the  finished  product.  So 
congested  is  the  territory  served  by 
the  railroad  systems  in  that  locality 


that  it  presents  to  visitors  the  appear- 
ance of  avast  railroad  switching  yard 
for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight. 
It  is  dependent  upon  transportation 
facilities  even  for  its  food.  In  these 
circumstances  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  city  like  Hartford, 
the  capital  of  Connecticut,  has  an 
interest  and  charm  peculiarly  its 
own.  Happy  in  its  physical  surround- 
ings and  in  its  site  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Connecticut,  it  was  no 
less  fortunate  in  the  character,  accom- 
plishments and  purposes  of  its  foun- 
der. The  little  band  of  Pilgrims, 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Hooker  worked  their  toilsome  way 
through  the  pathless  wilderness,  to 
lay  at  Hartford  the  foundations,  not 
of  a  city  only  but  of  a  commonwealth, 
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left  their  ineffaceable  impress  upon 
the  political,  commercial  and  busi- 
ness life  of  the  community.  Inspired 
by  the  example  and  uplifted  by  the 
precepts  of  iheir  accomplished  and 
pious  leader,  they  instituted  a  system 
of  constitutional  government,  which 
has  stood  for  well  nigh  ihree  centu- 
ries as  the  best  expression  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  liberty  loving  people. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  born  July  7, 
1586  in  Marfield,  Leicester  County, 
England.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's 
College.  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  that 
is  one  who  waits  on  the  table 
and  is  exempt  from  college 
charges  because  of  this  and  other 
personal  services.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  Emmanuel  College  in  1608,  and 
his  M.A.  three  years  afterward. 
Hooker  became  a  famous  preacher 
at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  England,  and 
was  silenced  for  non -conformity. 
Threatened  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, he  fled  to  Holland.  In  1632,  a 
large  body,  composed  mostly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  English  congregation, 
sailed  for  America  and  settled  at 
Newtown,  since  called  Cambridge,  in 
Massachusetts.  At  their  request, 
Hooker  left  Holland  and  arrived  in 
Boston  September  4,  1633.  With  him 
came  John  Cotton,  John  Haynes, 
afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  some  two  hundred  others.  As 
early  as  1634,  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  colonists  had  expressed  itself 
in  pioneer  excursions  **to  spy  out  the 
land,"  particularly  that  land  to  the 
south  of  them,  and  there  was  much 
talk  about  the  excellent  meadows 
bordering  the  Connecticut  River. 
Amid  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
and  opposition.  Hooker  and  his 
followers  determined  to  remove 
to  these  meadows,  and  in  1635  the 
General  Court  gave  them  permission 
to  do  so.  In  1636,  Hooker  and  his 
assistant,  Stone,  with  one  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  started 
from  Cambridge  and  traveled  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  through  a 
trackless    wilderness    to    Hartford. 


Their  wealth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  head  of  cattle  and 
such  arms  and  utensils  and  personal 
belongings  as  they  could  carry  with 
them.  So  delicate  was  Mrs.  Hooker's 
health  that  she  was  borne  on  a  litter. 
The  journey  was  difficult  and 
forbidding  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  but  particularly  so  to 
these  people  unused  to  hardships, 
and  who,  in  England,  led  lives  of 
ease  and  affluence.  The  wanderers 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
about  the  middle  of  June,  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  and  pursuing  their  jour- 
ney south  they  located  on  the  present 
site  of  Hartford.  The  Indians  called 
the  place  Suckiage.  The  settlers 
named  it  Newtown,  after  their  Mass- 
achusetts home;  in  February,  1637, 
however,  it  was  given  its  present 
name  of  Hartford.  The  tract  on 
which  the  present  town  of  Hartford 
was  laid  out  was  purchased  by  Sam- 
uel Stone  and  William  Goodwin  and 
others  of  Sunckquasson,  the  Indian 
chief  and  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
The  original  treaty  was  lost,  but  it 
was  renewed  by  his  heirs  in  1670. 
The  land  being  thus  acquired,  its  dis- 
tribution was  promptly  begun,  chiefly 
into  house  lots,  farms  and  meadow 
lots.  Each  grant  was  upon  condition 
that  the  land  was  to  be  built  upon 
within  twelve  months ;  and  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fire  each  house  was 
required  to  have  a  ladder  or  a  tree 
running  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
top.  In  case  of  a  sale  the  town  had 
the  preference  as  a  purchaser,  paj-- 
ing  only  for  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. The  town  had  the  right, 
on  compensation  to  the  proprietors, 
to  lay  out  and  establish  highways  at 
its  pleasure.  At  the  foot  of  Ferry 
Street  was  established  a  '  'town  land- 
ing;" and  there  was  another  landing 
at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  From 
Streets. 

Hooker  and  his  company  were  not 
the  first  white  settlers  of  Hartford 
In  i6a3,  the  Dutch  formed  a  trading 
post  in  the  locality  known  as  Dutch 
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Point,  on  the  north  side  o£  Little 
River.  The  locality  was  known  to 
them  as  early  as  1614,  when  Abra- 
ham Block  and  Cornelius  Hendrick- 
sea,  in  a  small  sloop  which  they  had 
built  at  New  Amsterdam,  explored 
the  Connecticut  as  far  at  least  as 
Hartford,  In  1633,  the  original  block- 
house of  the  Dutch  had  grown  into  a 
small  fort  with  earthen  walls,  moun- 
ted with  small  cannon.  Ship-loads 
of  bricks  were  brought  over  from 
Holland  and  used  in  the  construction 
of  house  and  fort  alike,  and  here  and 


extending  to  little  stream."  The  land 
covers  most  of  the  present  site  of  Hart- 
ford, and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  not 
extravagant.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  ells  of  heavy  woolen  cloth,  six 
axes,  six  kettles,  eighteen  knives, 
one  sword-blade,  one  pair  of  shears, 
some  toys  and  a  musket.  The  Dutch 
occupied  very  little  of  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  grant,  their  principal 
object  being  the  purchase  of  furs. 
They  called  their  fort  the  House  of 
Hope,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
cultivated  garden  of  about  twenty- 


coIdeUdi:  Jobn  Hny 


there  one  or  two  of  them  may  still  be 
found,  as  curiosities,  in  the  possession 
of  a  Hartford  citizen.  In  1633,  Jacob 
VanCurler.  commissary  of  the  post, 
under  command  of  Wouter  Van- 
Curler,  director  of  New  Netherlands, 
bought  of  the  Pequot  Indians  certain 
lands  described  as  follows;  "Flat 
called  Suckiage,  one  league  down  the 
river,  a  third  of  a  league  wide  to  the 
highland,  and  beyond  the  hill  upward 


five  acres  When  Hooker  and  his 
band  arrived  they  claimed  the  land 
under  the  English  King,  and  later 
under  their  deed  from  the  river 
Indians.  The  Dutch,  however,  in- 
sisted that  the  river  Indians  were 
subject  to  the  Pequots,  and  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  Pequot  deed.  Quarrels 
between  the  contending  parties  were 
frequent,  and  at  length  commission- 
ers  from   the   English  colonies  met 
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to  attend  the  town  meeting,  unless 
excused,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
six  pence.  The  tirst  officers  of  the 
town  were  Townsmen,  Constables, 
Surveyors,  Chimney- Viewers,  and 
occasional  committees  and  arbitra- 
tors. The  Townsmen  were  similiar 
in  function  to  the  present  Selectmen, 
but  had  broader  powers. 

They  supervised  not  only  morals 
and  manners,  but  the  private  affairs 
of  the  inhabitants  as  well.  They  even 
attempted  from  time  lo  time  to  reg- 
ulate dress  in  accordance  with  the 
means  and  conditon  of  the  wearer, 
but  with  little  success.  Hartford  bad 
another  important  officer' — the  chim- 
ney sweep.  John  Cummings,  a  white 
citizen  was  appointed  to  this  office 
in  1639.  The  town  grew  steadily 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  it  encountered,  and  has  been 
remarkable  throughout  its  history 
for  the  self-respecting  and  law-abid- 
ing spirit  of  its  citizens. 

In  the  early  days  the  town  had  but 
two  law-givers,  viz  :  the  Town  meet- 
ing and  the  General  Court,  or  Legis- 
lature. And  under  the  influence  of 
these  conservative  yet  democratic 
bodies  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
systematic  and  orderly.  For  years 
the  Indians  were  a  menace  to  the 
thriving  settlement,  and  to  guard 
against  their  depredations  a  watch 
wasorganized  and  maintained.  Every 
male  inhabitant  over  16  years  of  age, 
certain  church  and  town  magistrate.* 
excepted,  was  obliged  to  take  his 
turn  as  a  watchman.  The  principal 
stations  were  the  corner  of  North 
Main  Street,  opposite  Morgan  Street, 
then  called  "Sentinel  Hill,"  South 
Main  Street,  alittle  below  its  junction 
with  Charter  Oak  Street,  and  on 
Charter  Oak  Hill.  The  watchmen 
were  so  stationed  that  they  could 
communicate  with  one  another  by 
pistol  shot.  Religious  services  in 
the  churches  were  often  held  under 
the  protection  of  an  armed  guard. 

Hartford  had  a  bell  ringer  and 
town  crier  as  early  as  1641.  He  rang 
his  bell  in. the  streets  an  hour  before 


Peter  Stuyvesant  at  Hartford  and 
agreed  that  the  little  river  should  be 
the  boundary  between  the  contest- 
ants. In  1635,  when  Holland  and 
England  were  at  war.  Parliament 
authorized  the  American  Colonies  to 
open  hostilities  against  the  Dutch. 
Captain  John  Underbill  came  from 
Providence  and  posted  the  following 
on  the  "House  of  Hope": 

"I  John  Underbill,  do  seize  this 
house  and  land  for  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, by  virtue  of  the  commission 
granted  by  the  Providence  Plantation" 

The  Geaeral  Court  soon  afterwards 
sequestered  Dutch  property  in  Hart- 
ford by  its  own  authority.  This 
ended  the  dutch  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  the  territory  now  compris- 
ing Hartford,  and  the  name  Dutch 
Point  is  the  only  trace  left  of  their 
enterprise. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1639,  the 
men  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  that 
is,  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  Windsor 
and  Wethersfield,  met  in  the  meet- 
ing-honse  at  Hartford,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  for  their  government. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  of 
them  This  gathering  in  the  objects 
aimed  at  and  the  work  accomplished 
was  unique  in  history.  Here  was  an 
assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  three 
contiguous  settlements,  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  state, 
adopting  its  form  of  government, 
defining  and  limiting  the  power  of 
its  officers.  Those  powers  were  grant- 
ed by  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
government  as  thus  established  ex- 
isted, and  could  exist,  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

All  the  inhabitants  had  part  in  the 
government,  and   all   were  required 
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A  PLAN  OF  MAIN-STREET,  BARTFORD,  SHOWING  THE  BUILDINGS  AND  OCCUPANTS 

AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


Jonalhin  Wadsworth/  5m  Cmptain.   n 

Samuel  Ttlcott,  Mercha^.    \ 

Col.  Talcott's  Ston.   | 

Cotton  Murray's  Tmtem.   i 

Daniel  Olcott's  Cooper's  shop,  -i 


'•-Joseph  Talcott,  7Vfan(rcr. 


r 


PelaUah  Pierce,  Ft 


Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins.  ■ 


Dr.  Eliakim  Fish.  ■ 

Zachariah  Pratt,  Fanner.  ^ 

Thomas  Sloane's  Btacktmitk's  shop,  .mm 

Wm.  Pratt,  Farmer.,^ 

Josepli  Pratt,  Farmer.  .^ 

Samuel  Wadsworth,  Fanner  ami  Sea  Capt.  ^ 

tDavid  Bull's  Tavern.  ^ 
James  Church,  Merrhaat.  m 
John  Nevins,  Cooper  and  Butcher.. .«  |    Cowrt  House. 


-Col.  Samuel  T^ott. 


^ 


-William  Mosely,  Esqr. 

-  Dr.  John.Endicott. 
—Timothy  Phelps,  Calwet  maker. 
i—Ricb&rd  Shepherd,  Ttahr. 


Dr.  Jepson  and  Judge  Root. 

Capt.  Caleb  Bull. 

Dr.  Morrison. 

George  Smith,  Sea  CapU 


Haynes  Lord.^ 

Old  Gove,  Shoemaker.^ 

Ebenezer  Austin's  GotdsmiihU  shop.  .^ 

Currier's  Cabinet  shop.  .^ 

{James  Mooklar,  Barber.  ■ 

School  hotue.  ■ -a 

Firet  Society  Meeting  houte.  _f 

Brown,  Chair  wtaker.  _  ■ 

Stephen  Aiutin,  Tailor..^ 

Capt.  Hooker,  jp 

Watson's  Printing  office.,  n 

William  Stanley 


** 


'Dr.  McLean.  H 
.Dr.  Hezekiah  Merrils.Y 
Susy  Butler's. 
John  Chenevard,  Sea  Capta 

Thomas  Hopkins,  Sea  Captain. 
Flagg  Ta»em. 

Stephen  Meers,  Fartow  Trades. 
Deacon  Ezra  Coming,  Shoe  maker. 
■  Col.  Wadsworth. 
Benjamin  Payne,  Esqr.,  Laimyer ' 
James  Caldwell,  Sea  Captain. 


Widow  Heppy  Seymour  or  Skinner,  ^r^ 

lAttU 


ilE 


^Moses  Butler's  Tavem.Tm 
Samuel  Howard,  Farmer,  -m 

Thomas  Seymour,  Esqr.,  Lawyer.  ■ 

Parson  Whitman.  ■ 
Isaac  Tucker,  Blacksmith.  ■ 

Gideon  Bunce's  house,  m 

Ehsha  Bumham's  BlacksmilKs  shop.  ■ 

South  Meeting  house.  -^ 

Par«M  Buckingham.- 
Dr.  Jepson.„ 
Parsonage  house.  ■ 

Wm.  Adami^*  Shoe  maker's  shop,  ^m 


m-'T  Elisha  Shepherd,  Shoe  tnaker. 
River. 

I— Dr.  Bull,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  EjN«ee*^ 
pal  minister. 


■     Old  Will  Hooker,  Butcher  and  Blacksmith. 
rt—  Burnham  house. 

U-—  Groce  house. 

m—  Aaron  Bull,  Sea  Captain  and  Shoe  maker. 


Capt.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Farmer, 


South  Green 


•/n 


V 


Amos  Hinsdale's  Tavern. 


*  Killed  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne. 

t  This  was  the  most  noted  tavern  in  Hartford,  and  was  called  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavemf"  from 
the  carving  of  a  brnch  of  grapes  used  as  a  sign. 

t  Mooklar  was  an  Irishman  ;  the  first  printing  office  in  Hartford,  was  in  a  chamber  over  his  shop. 

^  The  seven  copper  club  met  at  this  tavern,  so  called  from  the  amount  which  each  member  spent 
on  the  evening  they  met,  viz,  seven  coppers^  for  half  a  mug  of  flip.  Tliis  clnb  consisted  of  elderly 
men,  who  met  to  learn  the  news,  Ac.  Mr.  Butler  kept  a  very  respectable  tavern  ;  he  would  not  suffer 
anv  of  his  customers  who  resided  in  town  to  remain  in  his  house  after  9  o'clock  at  night ;  if  they 
asxed  for  any  more  Uquor  after  they  had  drank  their  half  mug,  his  reply  was,  "  No,  you  sha'nt  have 
mnother  drop !  go  home  to  your  families."    ■  ' 

I  A  Scotchman.  Y  First  Cashier  of  the  Hartford  Bank.  **  A  Frenchman. 


THE  PARADE  OF  THE    "BLACK  GOVERNOR"   IN  HARTFORD 

A  cuitDiq  Ihat  ule-d»«9  the  Reivlutian  Mnd  continued  dawn  la  iJk  wu  the  indoctioc  inio  office 
Qf  >  negro  Eovernoi  by  the  ilivu  m  Connecticut  with  elaborue  cenmoniei— Tbeit  inthDritj-na- 
lilted  oisellllnB  triiial  diiputa  inioatt  the  ilavei— "Old  Bostoh."  encofUie  raow  popnlir ''Mtck 
joveiBon"  11  buried  in  the  old  Cenlct  bmyinj-ground  where  lie  the  nnuins  o(  Ibe  founden  o(  nta 
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daylight,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
expected  to  show  a  light  in  their 
houses  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
sound  of  his  bell.  In  later  years  the 
meeting-house  bell  was  rung  at  noon 
and  at  nine  o'clock  atnight,  acustom 
still  in  vogue,  except  that  the  bell 
rung  is  that  of  the  fire  alarm  instead 
of  the  church. 

One  of  the  singular  institutions  of 
Hartford's  early  days  was  ihat  of  the 
"black  governors."  On  the  Satur- 
day after  the  regular  election  day 
the  negro  slaves  were  accustomed  to 
meet  and  elect  from  among  their 
number  a  governor,  who  appointed 
other  officers  including  sheriffs  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  This  custom 
ante-dated  the  Revolution  and  was 
continued  down  to  1820.  These 
black  governors  were  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  negroes,  were  inducted 
into  office  with  a  parade  and  elaborate 
ceremonies,  and  were  called  upon  to 
settle  all  kinds  of  differences  and 
disputes  arising  among  their  fellows. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  based  entirely 


upon  tradition,  and  was  exercised 
only  over  negroes  held  in  slavery. 
Peleg  Nott,  the  property  of  a  West 
Hartford  farmer,  was  one  of  these 
black  governors,  and  "Boston," 
another,  after  an  exemplary  life,  was 
buried  in  the  old  Center  burying 
ground. 

The  black  justices  of  the  peace 
dealt  out  a  severe  and  summary 
justice  to  slave  transgressors,  and 
one  in  Hartford,  named  "  Neptune," 
was  a  particular  terror  to  evil  doers 

He  was  accustomed  to  order  his 
sentences  executed  on  the  south 
green  by  candle  light.  Masters  were 
accustomed  to  subdue  their  obstrep- 
erous staves  by  threatening  to  take 
them  before  old  "  JVep." 

The  residences  of  old  Hartford 
'were,  for  the  most  part,  located  on 
Front,  Arch,  Sheldon,  Main,  Elm, 
Governor  and  Buckingham  streets. 
The  log  house  soon  gave  place  to  the 
typical  New  England  dwelling — a 
large  square  building  usually  having 
a  one-story  ell  in  rear.     The  great 
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central  chimney  was  always  a  feature 
of  these  houses,  and  the  fireplace  was 
relied  on  to  furnish  heat  and  served 
other  useful  purposes. 

In  early  times  agriculture  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  furnished  them  subsis- 
tence. The  crops  were  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  hemp  and  flax.  Each 
householder  had  his  vegetable  garden 
.   .     _  .        and      orchard.       Such      trades      as 

ordinary      needs     required     were 
followed,  as  that  of  carpenter,  black- 
t!^=''.t™etu«.  7=  by  30     smith,    tanner,    wheelwright,    shoe- 
Bt  of  ihe  pwKDi  ciiy  H»u—     maker,    sawyer   and    weaver.     The 
uccoictiii  thcchurrfa  Storekeeper  conducted   his   business 


BEGINNING   OF   STATECRAFT    IN 
HARTFORD 
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THB  FAMOUS  OLD  WADSWORTH  INN  OF  COLONIAL  TAVERN  DAYS 
in  the  old  oak— The  (amllji  guBuan  iiitiLl  auudiag  and  occDpicd  by  hii  dncEtidiBti 


by  a  system  of  barter,  and  generally 
took  his  pay  in  produce. 

The  government  exercised  a 
paternal  supervision  over  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  it  was  not  until 
1684  that  the  General  Court  granted 
to  ordained  ministers  permission  to 
marry  such  as  desired  a  religious 
ceremony. 

At  one  time  bachelors  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  to  the  town 
for  the  privilege  of  indulging  in 
' '  single  blessedness." 

Family  worship  was  eajoined  by 
law.  Its  omission  rendered  the  head 
of  the  house  liable  to  penalties. 
Visitors  and  "strangers  within  the 
gate"  were  required  to  attend  this 
service  and,  while  sojourning  in  any 
household,  were  enjoined  to  submit 
themselves  to  "domestical  govern- 
ment therein." 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  incident 
in  the  history  of  Hartford  is  that  of 
the  hiding  of  the  charter  of  Charles 
II  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  tree 
then  standing  on  the  brow  of  what  is 
known  as  Charter  Oak  Hill.  The 
chief  and  most  interesting  figure  of 


that  transaction  is  Captain  Joseph 
Wads  worth. 

The  Wadsworth  Inn,  the  family 
mansion,  is  still  standing,  just  be- 
yond the  western  border  of  the  city, 
on  the  corner  of  Albany  and  Prospect 
Avenues.  It  is  well  preserved  and 
suggests  many  historical  incidents 
and  recollections. 

How  James  II  proposed  toconsoli- 
date  New  England  into  one  colony, 
how  he  attempted  to  annul  the 
colonial  charters  covering  all  that 
territory,  how  Connecticut  met  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edmond 
Andros  to  carry  out  his  master's 
behest,  how  one  of  the  charters  of 
Connecticut  was  concealed  in  Guil- 
ford and  the  duplicate  seized  by 
Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  and 
hidden  in  the  trunk  of  the  historic 
oak,  these  things  though  often  told, 
have  an  ever  fresh  and  vivid  interest 
for  the  Hartford  citizen,  and  shed  a 
halo  of  romance  about  the  spot  where 
stood  the  grand  old  tree. 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance 
that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hart- 
ford settlement,  when  the  axe  of  the 
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The  purchase  was  decided  by  popular  vote  at  election  January  5,  1854,  resnlting  in  1,005  votes  in  favor,  and  69a  in 
opposition,  and  included  the  buildings  shown  in  map — i.  Morocco  Factory — 2.  Bliss  House — 3.  Webb  House— 4  and  5. 
James  Ward*s  Houses— 6.  Cooper  Shop— 7.  Ice  house— 8.  Dwellings— g.  Railroad  buildings— 10.  Soap  factory — tt. 
Daniels  mill— 12    Blacksmith  shop— 13.  Watering  place 


colonist  was  busy  clearing  land  for 
cultivation,  that  oak  tree  was  spared 
upon  petition  of  the  Suckiage  Indians 
whose  councils  assembled  under  its 
Sturdy  branches  and  at  whose  foot 
the  tomahawk  was  buried  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace.  It  was  known  by 
the  Indians  as  their  **  peace  tree."  It 
rewarded  the  consideration  of  the 
settlers  in  sparing  it  by  receiving  and 
keeping  safely  within  its  trunk  the 
charter  of  their  liberties.  And  to- 
day the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  is 
taking  steps  to  erect  a  suitable  monu- 
ment on  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Hartford  has  long  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  conservative  city. 
But  its  history  reveals  the  fact  that 
its  citizens  have  always  been  enter- 
prising and  adventuresome.  As  soon 
as  their  husbandry  yielded  them  a 
surplus  beyond  their  own  necessities 
they  began  to  embark  in  trade.  At 
first  their  commerce  was  confined  to 


the  river  towns  along  the  Connecticut, 
and  their  aim  was  to  make  Hartford 
the  distributing  center  for  the  Con- 
necticut valley. 

Gradually  they  extended  their  con- 
nection, by  a  fleet  of  their  ovrn  ships, 
to  London,  to  Amsterdam  and  even 
to  Mediterranean  ports.  They  were 
handicapped,  however,  by  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  scarcity  of  money, 
much  of  their  business  was  neces- 
sarily transacted  by  means  of  barter 
To  meet  this  difficulty  the  old  Hart- 
ford Bank  was  organized  in  1792, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  benefi- 
cent influence  was  soon  felt.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization,  Hartford 
had  a  population  of  some  4,000  in- 
habitants. In  a  few  years  thereafter 
the  population  had  increased  30  per 
cent.  Prices  of  commodities  were 
soon  regulated  by  their  money  value, 
business  was  transacted  on  an  intelli- 
gent  basis,    and   trade  thereby   im- 
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FOOT  BRIDGE  OVER  PARK  RIV£R  AT  FOOT  OF  PEARL  STREET 

Prior  to  1850  there  was  a  ford  near  foot  of  Pearl  street  which  was  mainly  used  by  teams  bound  to  and  from  Imlay's 
mill— The  above  is  a  sketch  from  memory  by  Frederick  B.  Perkins  and  the  original  drawing  is  in  possession  of 
Connecticut  Historical  Society— Plate  loaned  by  W.  H.  Gocher,  author  of  "  Wadsworth,  or  The  Charter  Oak" 


mensely  stimulated.  This  bank  from 
the  outset  insisted  upon  expressing 
values  in  dollars  and  cents.  Notes 
offered  for  discount  were  required  to 
be  so  expressed  and  its  own  bills 
were  so  written.  In  all  the  troublous 
times  that  followed  its  inception  this 
g^rand  old  bank  stood  forth  in  the 
community  a  tower  of  strength. 
With  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two 
at  the  beginning  its  dividends  have 
been  regular  and  certain,  and  to-day 
it  has  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,900, 
000,  and  deposits  upward  of  $3,000, 
000.  The  institution  of  this  reliable 
bank  inspired  other  enterprises. 
Hartford  began  its  insurance  career 
when  in  1794  Sanford  &  Wadsworth 
formed  a  copartnership  comprising 
themselves  and  others,  to  w^rite 
policies  of  fire  insurance  under  the 
name  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Other  groups  were  formed 
to  underwrite  maritime  risks.  About 
half  a  century  of  varied  experience 
in  fire  and  marine  insurance  passed, 
before  Hartford's  first  life  insurance 
company  was  organized.  James  L. 
Howard  was  the  pioneer  in  calling 
the  attention  of  his  felllow  citizens  to 
the  advantage  of  this  form  of  insur- 


ance. In  1846  he  held  the  local 
agency  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  of 
New  Jersey  and  took  many  applica- 
tions. The  same  year  the  General 
Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  success  of  Hartford  as  a  bank- 
ing and  insurance  center  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  sound  character 
and  strict  integrity  displayed  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions. 
These  qualities  were  early  illustrated 
in  the  calamity  of  the  New  York  fire 
of  1835.  Eliphalet  Terry  was  then 
President  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity for  his  company  and  em- 
braced it.  Driving  in  a  sleigh  to 
New  York,  after  having  pledged  to 
the  Hartford  Bank  his  own  property 
as  security  for  needed  funds,  he 
announced  that  the  Hartford  would 
pay  all  its  losses  dollar  for  dollar  and 
would  write  new  insurance.  Most 
of  the  other  companies  involved 
went  bankrupt.  The  result  was  the 
phenomenal  prosperity  of  Mr. 
Terry's  company,  and  then  and  there 
were  established  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  its  splendid  fortunes. 
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The  total  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
Hartford  banks,  together  with  the 
assets  of  its  insurance  companies, 
suggest  the  importance  of  the  city  as 
a  financial  center.  The  banks  have 
an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of 
more  than  $12,500,000,  while  the 
assets  of  the  insurance  companies 
foot  up  the  handsome  total  of  $263,- 
736,546.25,  with  a  total  surplus  of 
$36,328,268.05.  To  these  figures 
must  be  added  the  total  deposits  of 
the  banks  amounting  to  $30,168,000; 
making  the  aggregate  wealth  of  our 
banks  and  insurance  companies  alone 
nearly  $306,500,000.  These  amounts 
have  been  accumulated  within  the 
past  century,  and  much  of  them 
within  half  that  time.  They  repre- 
sent a  growth  from  small  and  very 
humble  beginnings. 

Of  the  banks,  the  old  Hartford 
began,  as  before  stated,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  The  value  and  advan- 
tages to  the  community  of  that  pio- 
neer in  Hartford  finance  were  so  ap- 
parent that  it  was  followed  by  the 
Phoenix  Bank,  in  181 4,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  Sixteen  banks  to-day 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  Hartford. 
Their  organization  and  history  will 
be  considered  later. 

The  beautiful  building  now  stand- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  is  the  third  state 
house  built  in  Hartford.  In  the  year 
1720  the  first  structure  was  erected 
on  Courthouse,  now  called  City  Hall 
Square.  Tradition  has  made  famil- 
iar the  incident  of  the  celebrated  dark 
day  in  1780.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
the  state  house  on  that  dav  an  ad- 
journment  was  moved,  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
hand.  Abraham  Davenport  objected 
to  adjournment,  saying:  "That  day 
is  either  at  hand  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  adjourn- 
ment. If  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found 
doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore, 
that  candles  may  be  brought." 

In  1783,  in  the  midst  of  the  peace 
celebration,  the  old  state  house  was 
seriously  damaged  by  fire.  It  was 
repaired  at  an  expense  of  750  pounds. 


Hartford  contributing  250  pounds. 
The  second  state  house,  the  present 
city  hall,  was  built  in  1792,  at  a  cost 
of  $52,480,  of  which  Hartford  paid 
$3>500j  and  Hartford  County  $1,500. 
In  1882  the  title  to  the  building  was 
in  controversy  between  Hartford  City 
and  County.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  that  case,  decided  at  its  January 
term,  1882,  all  the  questions  raised 
by  the  controversy,  upon  the  finding 
of  a  committee,  Charles  J.  Hoadley, 
Esq.,  who  found  the  following  facts: 

*'It  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it 
claimed,  that  the  county  of  Hartford 
has  by  virtue  of  any  recorded  deed 
or  grant  a  title  to  any  part  of  the 
land  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  called 
State  House  Square,  on  which  the  old 
state  house  stands.  The  city  of  Hart- 
ford derives  its  title  to  the  land  in 
question  from  a  deed  of  quitclaim  by 
the  town  of  Hartford,  dated  Decem- 
ber 26,  1878,  duly  executed,  made  in 
pursuance  of  a  legal  vote  according 
to  the  customary  mode  of  disposing 
of  public  lands  in  that  town. 

The  town  of  Hartford  having  ac- 
quired an  equitable  title  by  purchase 
from  the  aborigines,  had  its  legal 
title  confirmed  and  established  bv  a 
patent  from  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
dated  May  26,  1685,  which  patent 
was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  colony  in  May, 
1703.  The  title  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Colony  of  Connect- 
icut was  from  the  royal  charter 
granted  by  King  Charles  II  in  1652. 

Whatever  interest  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut had  in  the  old  state  house 
and  its  appurtenances  was  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Hartford  by  Alfred  E. 
Burr,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Capitol  Commissioners,  by  deed  dated 
June  27,  1879.  This  deed  was  made 
in  pursuance  of  two  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  one  approved 
July  17,  1871,  the  other  March  28, 
1879. 

Before  the  building  of  the  first 
state  house  the  General  Assembly  and 
other  courts  ordinarily  sat  in  a  cham- 
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ber  called  the  Court  Chamber,  in  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Hartford,  situ- 
ated on  the  southeast  part  of  what 
has  since  been  State  House  Square, 
and  built,  so  far  as  appears,  at  the 
sole  charge  of  the  town  of  Hartford. 
In  17 1 5  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
deputy  governor  and  council  for 
repairing  this  chamber  at  the  colony's 
charge. 

In  October,  1717,  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  passed,  recit- 
ing that  it  appeared  very  necessary 
that  convenient  houses  for  the  sitting 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
courts  be  provided,  and  ordering  that 
a  quantity  of  the  ungranted  lands  be 
sold  to  procure  i  ,500  pounds,  whereof 
650  pounds  was  to  be  improved  to- 
wards a  state  house  in  Hartford,  and 
300  pounds  each  to  the  other  counties, 
New  Haven,  New  London  and  Fair- 
field, for  courthouses. 

In  October,  171 9,  the  dimensions 
of  the  building  were  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  countv  of 
Hartford  should  pay  towards  the 
finishing  of  the  state  house,  if  it 
should  be  requisite,  the  sum  of  250 
pounds.  Accordingly,  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  it  was  empowered  to  do 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Hart- 
ford County  Court  in  February,  17 19, 
ordered  a  tax  or  rate  of  a  half-penny 
on  the  pound  to  be  laid  on  all  the 
polls  and  ratable  estate  within  the 
county.  The  same  building  is  in  the 
records  sometimes  called  the  state 
house  and  sometimes  the  courthouse. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  courts  held 
in  the  courthouse  in  Hartford,  in 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  May 
session,  1724. 

Besides  its  use  for  the  General  As- 
semblv  and  other  courts,  town  meet- 
ings  were  usually  held  in  the  build- 
ing, as  appears  by  the  records  of  the 
town.  In  the  charter  of  the  citv  of 
Hartford,  granted  in  May,  1784,  the 
first  city  court  was  ordered  to  be  held 
in  the  state  house  in  said  city,  with 
this  further  provision:  "and  the  city 
court  of  said  city  may  be  holden  in 
said  state  house  from  time  to  time,  or 


in  such  other  place  as  said  city  shall 
provide."  The  charter  also  provideti 
that  the  first  city  meeting  should  be 
held  at  the  state  house,  and  a  by-law 
of  the  city  approved  February  22. 
1785,  ordained  that  the  annual  city 
meeting  should  be  there  held. 

The  building  was  also  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  First  Kcclesias- 
tical  Society  held  religious  exercises 
there  from  1737  to  1739,  while  their 
new  meeting-house  was  in  building. 
It  was  used  for  divine  services  by  the 
Episcopalians  from  time  to  time 
between  1762  and  1795,  before  they 
had  a  church.  Members  of  the 
junior  class  of  Yale  College  acted  a 
play  in  the  courthouse  on  the  Mon- 
day evening  of  election  week,   Mav, 

1778. 

The  cost  of  repairs  of  this  state 
house  and  the  pay  of  the  door-keeper 
of  the  courthouse  were  defrayed, 
two-thirds  from  the  treasury  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  and  one-tliird 
from  that  of  the  countv  of  Hartford. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  As- 
semblv  holden  at  Hartford  in   Mav. 

1792,  it  was  resolved: 

**That  John  Chester,  John  Cald- 
well, John  Trumbull,  Noacliah  Hooker 
and  John  Morgan,  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  busine>> 
of  erecting  and  finishing  a  large,  con- 
venient state  house  in  the  town  of 
Hartford,  to  accommodate  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  state,  and  for 
other  uses;  the  same  to  be  built  of 
brick,  and  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz. :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
town  and  county  of  Hartford  are  to 
raise  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  said 
committee  the  sum  of  1,500  pounds 
law^ful  money  bv  the  first  dav  of  Mav. 

1793,  to  be  applied  by  said  committee 
towards  erecting  and  finishing  said 
building;  and  in  case  the  said  sum 
should  be  raised  and  paid  over,  or  se- 
cured to  be  paid,  as  is  above  expressed, 
then  the  said  committee  are  herebv 
authorized  and  impowered  to  draw 
from  the  treasury  of  this  state  a  sum 
not  exceeding  1,500  pounds,  to  be 
applied  by  them  to   the  same  pur- 
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pose;  likewise  to  sell,  at  auction  or 
otherwise,  the  state  house  standing 
in  said  town  of  Hartford,  and  to  vest 
the  avails  thereof  in  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  as  aforesaid;  and 
that  the  committee  make  their  con- 
tracts in  the  premises  for  money 
only." 

A  subscription  paper '  was  accord- 
ingly circulated  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  and  town  of  Hart- 
ford, the  original  of  which,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
amounts  of  them  severally  subscribed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.  TJie 
heading  of  the  subscription  paper  is 
as   follows : 

"The  subscribers  do  engage  to  pay 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  John 
Chester,  Noadiah  Hooker,  John 
Trumbull,  John  Caldwell  and  John 
Morgan,  when  requested,  the  several 
sums  of  money  annexed  to  their 
names,  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
above  named  persons  in  erecting  and 


finishing  a  state  house  in  the  town 
of  Hartford,     June  i,  1792." 

The  major  part  of  the  assistants 
and  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
of  Hartford,  being  met  together,  laid 
a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  building,  as  appears  by  the 
record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court;  the  most  material 
part  of  which  record  is  as  follows: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Authority  in  the  county  of  Hartford 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  holden  at 
Hartford  in  said  county  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesdiy  of  August,  Anno  Dom. 
1792. 

"J  otcd.  That  a  tax  of  one-half 
penn\'  on  the  pound  be  laid  upon  the 
polls  and  ratable  estate  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county,  on  the  list  of  1791, 
to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  by  the  first  day 
of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  a  reasonable  proportion 
to   build   a   state  and   county   house. 
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been,  as  also  for  the  executive  offices 
of  the  state  government,  for  which 
accommodations  had  not  been  pro- 
vided in  the  old  state  house.  It  was 
used  for  city  purposes  until  1830. 
Town  meetings  continuetl  to  be  heM 
there  until  1832,  and  in  later  years  the 
representatives'  chamber  is  specifieii 
on  the  records  as  the  particular  pan 
of  the  buililing  in  which  they  were 
held.  It  was  occupied  without  in- 
terruption for  holding  the  various 
courts  of  the  county — the  County 
Court  until  its  abolition  in  1855,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  until  1878. 
and  the  Superior  Court  to  the  present 
time. 

In  May,  1822,- a  resolve  was  passevi 
by  the  General  Assembly,  reciting 
that  the  city  and  county  of  Han- 
ford  had  granted  $300  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  bell  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  state  house  at  Hartford,  and 
authorizing  the  comptroller  and  tlit 
siieriff  of  the  county  of  Hartford,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  so  soon  as 
such  bell  should  be  procured  without 
cost  to  the  state,  to  put  up  the  bell 
with  a  suitable  cupola  surrounded  and 
property  supported,  provided  the  ex- 
pense did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  S300. 

The  cost  of  repairing  that  portion 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
count)'  has  been  defrayed  from  time 
to  time  from  the  county  treasury." 

Subse<]uent  to  the  decision  in  this 
case,  when  the  new  county  buiklintr 
was  completed  the  county  vacaieil 
the  old  state  house  and  left  the  city 
the  sole  and  undisputed  possession  oi 
the  land  and  building,  which  it  ha? 
since  continued  to  occupy  for  city 
purposes. 

The  building  is  valued  for  it? 
historic  associations  and  for  the 
charm  of  a  style  of  architecture  imicli 
in  vogue  in  the  early  days.  The  con- 
stitution of  1818  was  adopted  within 
its  walls,  and  General  Lafayette,  and 
Presidents  Monroe,  Jackson.  Polk. 
Johnson  and  Grant  were  there  wel- 
comed on  behalf  of  the  city.  In  the 
mayor's  office  in  this  building  may  be 
found    the    staff    of    Hartford's    firs: 


OLD    CITV    HALL   ON    MARKET    STREET 

Stood  on  liw  now  occapied  by  police  M»iion— Ii  wii 
ETMlcd  iDi  dly  sovcninicDt  pnrpoxi  In  it^i— Abi*h*m 
Lincoln  (ddrcHcd  ■  UrgE  ■udiencc  in  Ihi>  hnll  in  1860 

upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  their  resolve  passe<l 
at  their  session  holden  at  Hartford 
in  May  last ;  and  that  the  treasurer 
of  said  county  be,  an<l  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  issue  his  warrants  for  col- 
lecting said  tax,  directed  to  such 
collectors  as  may  be  appointed  agree- 
ably to  law  to  collect  the  same." 

The  sum  of  $5,000,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  ii,5oo  lawful  money, 
was  actually  raised  and  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  town  and 
county  of  Hartford  towards  the 
building  of  the  state  house.  In  the 
first  instance  the  state  paid  for  the 
purpose,  $s,ooo;  the  citizens  of 
Hartford  raised  by  subscriptions, 
$3,500 ;  and  the  county  of  Hartford 
paid  about  $1,500;  making  together 
$10,000. 

Further  sums  were  afterwards  paid 
by  the  state  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
building.  This  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  made  to  that  body  at  the 
October  session  of  1796.  What 
amount,  if  anything,  was  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  state  or  court 
house  does  not  appear. 

No  action  of  the  town  with  regard 
to  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
taken  at  the  time  of  building  either 
of  the  two  state  houses  referred  to. 

When  the  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  1796,  the  new  state 
house  continued  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  its  predecessor  had 
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mayor,  Thomas  Seymour,  and  a  let- 
ter of  identification  or  passport  writ- 
ten by  him.  Thirty-three  mayors 
have  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
Hartford  since  the  city's  incorpora- 
tion in  1784:  and  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
himself  mayor  for  eight  years,  have 
succeeded  in  procuring  portraits  of 
all  the  earlier  mayors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two.  He  presented  them 
to  the  city,  and  they  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  mayor's  office.  The  staff 
of  Thomas  Seymour  was  also  his  gift. 
The  present  state  house  stands 
upon  grounds  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  Trinity  College,  by  Hartford, 
at  a  cost  of  $itoo,ooo.  The  city 
furtlier  contributed  $500,000  in  cash. 
making  a  total  contribution  of 
$1,100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  state 
capital,  the  total  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding grounds,  was  $3, 34a, 550. 73. 
The  old  Trinity  College  buildings 
stood    on     an     eminence     running 


?   CITY    HALL  ABOUT   1865  WHEN  IT  WAS 
ATE   HOUSE 
!— Toe  old  fuhioDcd  lusctuia  tiood  on  ihe  cencii  of 

north  from  Capitol  avenue  to 
what  is  now  west  Bushnell 
Park,  and  were  located  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  present  capitol 
building,  and  faced  Trinity  street. 
With  a  grove  of  fine  trees  surround- 
ing them,  and  the  college  ivies  clus- 
tering and  twining  about  pillar  and 
portico  and  wall,  these  ancient  build- 
ings were  eloquent  in  suggestion  of 
the  study  and  the  cloister. 

They  were  tiemolished  and  re- 
moved when  the  capitol  was  erected, 
and  over  the  space  they  occupied  now 
spreads  the  south  lawn  of  the  capitol. 

Hariford  had  its  quota  of  the  dan- 
gers, activities  and  achievements  of 
the  Revolution.  Here  was  planned 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons.  Silas  Deane 
and  Colonel  Samuel  Wyllis  were  in- 
stmmental  in  it.  In  1777  some  200 
English  officers  and  soldiers,  captured 
at  Princeton,  were  brought  to  Hart- 
ford. 
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Two  of  the  officers,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  captivity,  were  allowed  to 
give  instruction  in  the  sciences  and 
arts,  particularly  in  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry  and  instrumental 
music.  These  classes  were  numer- 
ously attended  by  the  young  people 
of  Hartford  much  to  their  improve- 
ment in  learning  and  accomplishment. 
The  instruction  thus  furnished  was 
doubtless  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  iTOJnted  lessons,  given  by  their 
captors  to  these  British  officers,  in 
the  art  of  war. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
Major  Thomas  Y.  Seymour,  of  Hart- 
ford, one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Hartford  Company,  Governor's 
Horse  tiuards,  was  entrusted  with  the 
delicate  duty  of  conveying  the  distin- 
guished prisoner  to  Boston.  He  per- 
formed the  duty  with  such  tact  and 


courtesy  as  to  elicit  the  thanks  of  liis 
prisoner,  and  a  number  of  tasteiul 
and  valuable  presents  as  marks  ui 
his  esteem. 

In  the  winter  of  1776  a  ^ard  of 
fourteen  citizens  was  appointed  co 
guard  prisoners  of  war  held  captive 
in  Hartford.-  and  to  prevent  their 
holding  communication  with  tones 
from  without.  To  this  committee 
was  added  a  committee  of  inspection 
with  almost  dictatorial  powers :  they 
required  every  person  about  to  settle 
in  Hartford  to  present  a  certificate 
from  the  town  he  last  dwelt  in. 
signed  bj-  a  similar  committee,  setting 
forth  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America.  It 
was  unsafe  for  any  person,  not  well 
known,  to  travel  from  town  to  town 
without  a  permit,  as  faihng  to  satisfy 
the  committee  as  to  his  pnrposes  and 
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identity  lie  would  most  likely  be  cast 
into  prison.  Such  a  permit  or  pass- 
port, was  issued  in  1784,  to  a  Hart- 
ford citizen,  by  Mayor  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, and  the  original,  inscribed  in 
a  clear,  beautiful  hand,  is  now  to  be 
seen  framed,  on  the  walls  of  the 
mayor's  office  in  the  City  Hall.  As 
the  war  progressed,  and  commodities 
became  scarcer  and  scarcer  prices  be- 
came correspond uigly  higher.  In  this 
emergency  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  its 
powers.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the 
state  house  in  Hartford,  the  commit- 
tee fixed  the  prices  for  certain  West 
India  goods,  and  these  regulations 
were  strictly  enforced.  Tea  drinking 
was  made  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a 
few  convictions  are  recorded  for  tliis 
heinous  offen.se.  The  "Daughters  of 
Liberty,"  a  society  of  ladies  estab- 
lished to  sustain  these  laws  of  self- 
denial,  published  from  time  to  time 
their  disapproval  of  the  use  of 
"foreign  gewgaws  and  frippery."  The 
press  of  Hartford,  in  common  \vitli 
the  merchant  and  the  manufactnrer, 


felt  keenly  the  growing  scarcity  oi 
materials.  In  an  issue  of  the  "Cour- 
ant"  in  1775.  the  capable  and  elo- 
quent editor  exhorts  the  "Dauf;hwrs 
of  Liberty"  to  save  all  linen  and  cm- 
ton  "Raggs"  in  order  that  paper  may 
be  protluced  and  the  "streams  of  in- 
telligence kept  flowing."  The  prcsiiii 
editor  of  that  historic  and  infiueniial 
sheet  may  have  improved  upon  ihc 
spelling  of  his  ancient  predecess^ir : 
but  he  can  hardly  hope  to  give  a 
period  a  neater  turn,  or  phrase  nwff 
eloquently  an  appeal  to  patrioiic 
womanhood.  September  21,  1780. 
was  one  of  the  many  red  letter  da*s 
in  the  history  of  Hartford.  The  lx-- 
casion  was  the  meeting  of  Count 
Rocliambeau  and  General  Washin;;- 
ton  in  this  city.  Washington  arrivn! 
first  and  was  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Foot  Guard  and  a  company 
of  artillery.  A  salute  of  thirtein 
guns  was  fired ;  and,  accompanied  t» 
an  enthusiastic  and  applauding  croml 
of  citizens  he  was  conducted  to  die 
home  of  Colonel  Wadsworth,  when: 
the  Alhensum  now  stands.     Roch- 
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anibcau  crossed  the  ferry  from  East 
Hartford  and,  attended  by  his  suite, 
walked  to  the  public  square. 

General  Washington  came  up  Main 
street  in  company  with  Governor 
Trumbull,  Colonel  Wadsworth,  Gen- 
eral Knox  and  other  distinguished 
officers.  They  approached  each 
other,  with  a  ceremony  oriental  in 
its  forntality,  bowing  profoundl\-  and 
repeatedly.  The  ceremony  over, 
both  were  entertained  at  the  house  of 


Colonel  Wadsworth.  and  the 
view  there  was  long  and  earn 

Though  the  treaty  of  peaC^jl 
concluded  the  war  of  the  i 
was  signed  at  Versailles.  Jai 
1783,  it  was  not  known  in  J 
until  the  latter  part  of  Mardt|| 
year.     The    news    was    con*(' 
Colonel  W'ads worth  in  ; 
Philadelphia  which  he  i 
A.   M.   March   27th.     The 
the    celebration    which    foUoW 
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suited  in  setting  the  state  house  afire, 
and  it  narrowly  escaped  total  destruc- 
tion. 

From  December  15,  18 14  to  Jan- 
uary 5.  181 5,  the  "Hartford  "Conven- 
tion" was  assembled  in  this  city — a 
gathering,  notable  not  from  what  it 
accomplished  but  from  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  throughout  the  country 
by  its  supposed  purposes,  and  the 
suspicion  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  loyal  men.  The  war  of  181 2  bore 
heavily  on  Xew  England  trade  and 
commerce;  and  the  fear  of  contribu- 
tions being  levied  by  the  enemy  from 
the  cities  of  our  defenseless  coast  was 
well  founded.  These  considerations 
gave  rise  to  discussions  and  led  finally 
to  the  convention  in  Hartford.  In 
that  assembly,  doubtless,  the  proposi- 
tion of  **peaceable  separation"  was 
discussed,  and  the  general  uprising 
against  the  convention  and  the  doc- 
trines supposed  to  be  promulgated 
there  had  much  to  do  w-ith  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Federal  party.  The  con- 
vention has  been  used  on  some  occa- 
sions to  reflect  on  the  lovaltv  of  Hart- 
ford  citizens ;  but  Hartford  really 
had  but  one  representative  there, 
Mayor  Chauncey  Goodrich.  They 
met  in  the  state  house,  now  the  city 
hall,  and  the  roll  showed  seven  dele- 
gates from  Connecticut,  twelve  from 
^lassachusetts,  four  from  Rhode 
Island,  two  from  New  Hampshire 
and  one  from  Windham  County,  Ver- 
mont. 

Hartford  responded  iearly  to  the 
nation's  call  for  aid  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion.  Governor  Bucking- 
ham issued  his  call  for  troops  April 
16,  1861. 

The  next  day  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  city,  and  Joseph  R.  Haw- 
ley,  Albert  W.  Drake  and  Joseph 
Perkins  were  the  first  to  offer  their 
services.  The  first  Connecticut  regi- 
ment was  organized  April  20th,  and 
was  mustered  in  at  New  Haven. 

Five  days  after  the  first  gun  was 
heard  at  Fort  Sumter  the  bankers 
of  Hartford  tendered  the  governor  a 
loan  of  half  a  million  for  war  expenses. 


The  first  wife  of  Gen.  Joseph  R. 
Hawdev,  a  niece  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  went  immediately  to  the  front, 
and  lost  her  life  from  exposure  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Her  grave  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery- 
is  appropriately  decorated  every  year 
by  the  grand  army.  The  first  Con- 
necticut regiment  was  made  up  of 
three-months  men,  and  left  for  the 
front  May  10,  1861.  George  S. 
Burnham,  of  Hartford,  was  colonel, 
and  Joseph  R.  Hawley  w'as  captain 
of  the  first  company.  George  H. 
Bugbee  of  Hartford,  w-as  the  first 
Connecticut  soldier  wounded  in  the 
war,  the  incident  happening  in  a  re- 
connoisance  he  was  engaged  in  Jiinc 
16,  1861.  The  first  Hartford  man  to 
fall  was  Captain  James  Harman 
Ward,  a  naval  officer,  who  was  kille^l 
June  27,  1861.  The  first  and  third 
Hartford  regiments  were  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  Some  Hartfonl 
men  prominent  in  the  war  were  Col. 
Levi  Woodhouse.  afterwards  post- 
master at  Hartford,  Robert  O.  Tyler, 
who  received  a  valuable  sword  from 
the  citizens  and  a  vote  of  thanks  fron: 
the  legislature  for  brilliant  service: 
Judge  Henry  E.  Taintor,  who  left 
Yale  College  in  his  boyhood,  serve! 
during  the  war  with  distinction,  and 
at  its  close  was  given  his  degree  by 
his  Alma  Mater  in  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  service:  General  Griffin  A. 
Stedman,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, who  after  a  brief,  but  brilliant 
career,  fell  in  front  of  Petersburg,  a: 
the  age  of  twenty-six;  Captain  E.  E. 
Marvin,  now  clerk  of  United  States 
Courts  for  Connecticut ;  Major  E.  \- 
Preston,  who  served  as  pajinaste: 
with  such  care  and  accuracv  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  his  accounts 
were  found  to  balance  to  a  cent— a 
characteristic  honestv  and  accurac\ 
which  have  long  been  recognized  as 
the  foundations  of  his  conspicuous 
success  in  an  honorable  and  useful 
business  career;  Henrv  W.  Clav.  a 
Yale  graduate  known  as  the 
author  of  **  The  Knightly  Soldier:" 
Captain  William  H.  Sachett:    Henn 
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C.  Deniing,  mayor  of  the  city,  colonel 
of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut  regiment; 
three  other  veterans  who  have  held 
the  office  of  mayor,  viz. :  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley,  John  G.  Root  and  Henry 
C.  Dwight;  Col.  Frank  Beach,  Lieut. 
Col.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  Maj.  George 
A.  Washburn,  adj.  John  H.  Burn- 
ham  are  others  fairly  credited  to 
Hartford.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell, 
one  of  Hartford  s  most  valued  citi- 
zens, was  chaplain  of  the  Seventy- 
First  New  York.  His  record  as  a 
fearless  man  and  devoted  chaplain  is 
widely  known  and  fully  appreciated 
among  the  veterans.  Hartford  is 
proud  to  claim  also  Henry  Howard 
Brownell,  the  war  poet,  and  that 
gifted  son  of  Trinity,  Henry  C. 
Work,  who  wrote  ''Marching 
Through  Georgia.''  !Most  distin- 
guished of  the  long  line  of  Hartford 
men  who  served  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  stands  forth  General  Joseph 
R.  Hawley,  so  recently  laid  to  rest 
in  Cedar  Hill.  Prominent  in  the 
service  of  his  country  in  civil  and 
military  life,  he  never  lost  his  attach- 
ment to  Hartford,  nor  his  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare. 
Speaking  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  former  Governor  George  P. 
^IcLean  epigrammatically  summed 
up  the  character  of  General  Hawley 's 
public  service,  when  he  said:  ''For 
fifty  years  he  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  better  genius  of  the  repub- 
lic." A  representative  of  the  city, 
speaking  on  the  same  occasion,  said 
of  him:  "In  all  that  he  did  his  aims 
were  high,  his  methods  cleanly,  his 
motives  noble.  No  life  that  he 
touched  but  w^as  brighter  and  better 
for  the  contact.  No  good  thing  ever 
lacked  his  support,  and  no  evil  thing 
ever  escaped  his  denunciation."  The 
state  of  Connecticut  will  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory;  but  the 
qualities  that  distinguished  him  have 
left  their  permanent  impress  on  the 
national  character  and  are  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  the  early  times  Hartford's  pub- 
lic   square    extended     from     Kinslev 


street  on  the  north  to  Grove  street 
on  the  south,  and  on  this  plot  the 
militia  were  accustomed  to  have  their 
drills.  The  plot  w^as  narrowed  to  its 
present  dimensions  partly  by  sales 
authorized  in  town  meeting,  and 
partly  by  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  adjoining  proprietors. 

The  old  Center  burying  ground 
was  originally  much  more  extensive 
than  its  present  dimensions,  and  was 
also  the  victim  of  encroachments  by 
abutting  property  owners  and  sales 
by  the  town. 

\"otes  are  on  record  showing  now 
and  again  a  sale  of  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  land  to  individuals  for  busi- 
ness  and  residential  purposes.  When 
excavations  w^ere  being  made  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Waver ly  building, 
a  number  of  skeletons  were  un- 
earthed, indicating  that  the  site  of 
that  building  was  once  a  part  of  the 
cemetery.  The  land  occupied  by  the 
Center  Church  was  a  part  originally 
of  the  cemetery  enclosure,  the  church 
facing  Main  street,  wnth  the  church 
yard  or  burying  ground  behind  it.  It 
is  to  the  honor  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  that,  led  by  Mrs. 
John  M.  Holcombe,  they  redeemed 
the  sacred  spot  from  the  squalor  and 
degradation  of  its  surroundings,  re- 
stored broken  stone  and  well  nigh 
effaced  inscription,  and  enclosed  the 
plot,  so  suggestive  of  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  our  early  citizens, 
with  a  becoming  fence  and  handsome 
entrance    gates. 

The  most  popular  inn  of  early 
times  was  the  **  Bunch  of  Grapes* 
or  **  Bull's  tavern,"  which  stood 
on  Main  street,  some  distance  south 
of  Asylum  street.  Here  Lafayette 
was  entertained  in  1 784 ;  and  a  picture 
of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.  In  an 
upper  room  in  an  old  building  on 
Main  street  which  is  now  part  of 
Fenn's  furniture  store,  Noah  Web- 
ster wrote  the  greater  part  of  his 
dictionarv. 

At  the  home  of  Colonel  Wads- 
worth,  standing  on  Main  street  where 
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the  Wadsworth  Athensum  is  now 
located,  were  entertained  Washing- 
ton, Hancock,  Greene,  Lafayette, 
Rochantbeau  and  Chastelhix.  The 
Athenxum  itself  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  citizens  and  visitors  not 
only  for  its  museum  of  historical 
souvenirs  and  curiosities,  but  for 
other  treasures  it  contains.  Built 
originally  in  1842-1844,  extensive 
additions  were  made  to  it  in  1893, 
and  a  spacious  gallery,  reception 
rooms  and  children's  library  and 
reading  room  were  completed  in  1905. 
Within  its  walls  may  be  found  the 
Hbrary  of  the  Hartford  Library 
Association,  by  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  changed  in  1803  to 
"The  Hartford  Public  Library,"  the 
Watkinson  Library,  the  Library  of 
the  Historical  Society,  public  read- 
ing rooms  and  the  rooms  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.  There  is 
also  a  public  art  gallery  and  an  art 
school. 


Hartford  has  always  been  rich  in 
churches,  their  number  and  flourish- 
ing condition  indicating  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community.  Of  these  no 
less  than  sixty-eight  are  organized 
associations,  most  of  them  owning 
and  occupying  their  own  places  of 
worship.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
organization  of  what  is  known  as  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  in  Hartford, 
the  Center  Congregational,  antedates 
the  settlement  of  the  town  itself. 
This  church  was  organized  in  1632, 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker  as  pastor,  and 
Journeyed  with  him  through  the 
wilderness  to  Hartford  in  1636,  where 
its  religious  services  have  since  been 
maintained  without  interruption.  The 
present  church  building  was  erected 
in  1807.  The  second  church  in  Hart- 
ford, the  South  Congregational,  was 
organized  February  22,  1670.  Its 
present  church  edifice  is  the  third 
building  of  the  association,  and  was 
dedicatetl  April  11,  1827.  Christ 
Church,  Episcopalian,  was  organized 
in  1762,  and  the  present  building,  its 
second,  was  begun  in  1827.  Then 
followed  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
organized  March  23,  1790,  They 
built  their  first  church  edifice  in  \J<j^ 
on  the  corner  ot  Market  and  Temple 
streets,  and  occupied  it  till  1831, 
when  they  located  at  what  is  now  940 
Main  street.  Their  present  church 
was  dedicated  April  23,  1856.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  many  of  the  most  not- 
able church  edifices  in  the  city  were 
erected.  Trinity  Church  on  Sigour- 
ney  street,  was  organized  September 
12,  1859,  completed  its  first  building 
in  1861,  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it  in  1875,  consecrated  its  new 
edifice  May  31,  1899.  This  includes 
a  chapel  and  parish  house  erected 
to  the  memmory  of  Lucy  Morgan 
Goodwin.  The  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  organized  in  1866. 
Its  house  of  worship  is  on  the  corner 
of  Wyllis  street  and  Hendrixsen 
avenue,  is  gothic  in  architecture,  of 
Portland  stone  and  Ohio  white  stone 
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finish,  and  was  dedicated  January  28, 
1869,  It  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Colt  in  memory  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band and  children. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Hartford  was  organized  in  1820,  and 
the  edifice  recently  sold  to  the  electric 
light  company  was  dedicated  in  i860. 
A  new  and  commodious  structure  is 
being  erected  for  the  use  of  this  so- 
ciety. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  commun- 
ion, Saint  Patrick's  Church  was  the 
first  organized  in  this  city,  and  dates 
from  June,  1823.  It  occupied  a 
building  on  Talcott  strtL't  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  May  11,  1853. 
Another  edifice,  dedicated  December 


14,  1851,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan- 
uary 24,  1875.  The  present  edifice 
in  Church  street  was  dedicated 
Xovember  26,  1876.  The  first  build- 
ing occupied  by  St.  Peter's  Church 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McFarland 
December  4,  1859.  The  present 
structure  on  Main  street,  near  the 
south  green  was  begun  in  April.  1865. 
The  corner  stone  of  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral  was  laid  April  29,  18". 
and  the  building  was  consecrated 
May  8,  1892. 

In  size,  beauty  of  design,  orna- 
mentation, color  and  finish  the  cathe- 
dral on  Farmington  avenue  is  the 
most  striking  and  attractive  church 
edifice  in  the  city.    The  religious  views 
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ONE  OF  America's  tiRsx  church  organizations 

Flnt  Church  of  Chrlit.  kaown  u  Ccnicr  Consre) 


of  our  cosmopolitan  population  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  church  organi- 
zations supported  by  the  various  na- 
tionalities represented  in  our  citizen- 
ship. The  German,  Swede,  Dane, 
Italian,  Frenchman,  Hebrew,  Pole, 
and  the  colored  man  as  well,  each  has 
his  own  church  organization  to  which 
he  contributes,  an<i  some  particular 
church  edifice  in  which  he  worships. 
The  value  of  the  church  property  in 
the  city  is  in  the  millions;  and  the 
state  recognizes  the  value  of  churches 
in  the  moral  uplifting  of  the  com- 
munity by  refraining  from  taxing 
their  possessions. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who,  personally, 
and  as  the  representative  of  various 
corporations,  had  large  investments 
in    Hartford,   was   once   visiting  the 
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SECOND   CHURCH    OF  CHRIST,    SOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL, 
ORGANIZED    1670 


cit\',  anil  I  took  him  out  for  a  drive. 
We  came  upon  the  liifjli  scIkkiI,  ami 
he  asked  me  what  it  was.  I  told  him 
what  I  could  of  its  history  and  piir- 
poEes.  "That"  he  said,  "is  the  best 
advertisement  jour  city  could  have. 
It  is  all  I  want  to  know  about  it.  It 
shows  what  the  peo]>le  are  thinking 
about,  what  their  aims  and  ambitions 
are."  Certainly  the  commendation 
of  this  shrewd  business  man  was  well 
merited.  The  best  index  to  the 
character  and  intellig'ence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  community  is  to  be  found 


in  their  care  and  expenditure  for  iht 
school.  Hartford  can  well  affoni  v 
be  tested  by  this  standard.  The  lut;ii 
school  housed  in  an  attractive  an', 
comniodiiis  building,  provided  with 
all  modern  apparatus  and  appliancu. 
with  its  corps  of  earnest  and  compii- 
ent  instructors,  steadily  and  quietly 
fulfilling  its  mission  of  vital  anJ 
wholesome  service,  is  the  pride  and 
delight  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  year  1638.  about  two  year* 
after  the  arrival  of  Hooker  and  his 
company,     a     classical     school     wai 
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founded  in  Hartford.  The  school 
was  largely  supported  by  the  town, 
but  the  pupils  were  required  to  pay 
a  small  tuition  fee.  Bequests  were 
given  it  as  early  as  1655,  1659,  1664 
and  1680.  In  1798  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  "The  Trustees  of  the  Gram- 
mar school  in  the  town  of  Hartford." 
In  1847  '*  became  merged  in  the 
classical  department  of  the  Public 
High  School.  The  original  act  of 
incorporation,  passed  May,  1798, 
stated  the  purposes  of  the  school  as 
follows:  "for  the  education  of  youth 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  highest 
branches  of  science  not  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  of  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  other  useful  languages ;  of  the 
grammar  of  the  English  tongue;  of 
geography,   navigation,   bookkeeping. 


surveying,  and  other  similar  studies 
preparatory  to  an  education  at  the 
university,  or  a  life  of  active  employ- 
ment; and  that  for  said  purpose  no 
youth  may,  or  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  in  said  school, 
unless  he  shall  be  adjudged  on  an 
examination,  capable  of  reading  and 
spelling  the  English  language  with 
accuracy,  writing  an  handsome  copy, 
and  small  hand,  and  resolving  ques- 
tions in  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, to  be  determined,  by  order  of 
said  trustees,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion." 

The  examination  required  as  the 
criterion  of  admission,  in  some  of 
its  particulars,  would  appall  many  a 
university  student  of  the  present 
day.  especially  the  items  of  spelling. 
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geography  and  writing  "an  hansome 
copy,"  and  "resolving  questions  in 
the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic." 
Previous  to  1847  this  school  held  its 
sessions  in  a  building  on  Linden 
Place,  In  that  year  the  first  high 
school  building  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets. 
The  second  building  was  erected  in 
1869  on  Hopkins  street,  and  an  ad- 
dition thereto  in  1877.  A  fire  de- 
stroyed this  building  January  34, 
1881,  with  all  its  expensive  and 
valuable  equipment.  The  third 
high  school  building  was  completed 
on  the  Hoplcins  street  site  in  January 
1884,  and  in  1897  an  extensive  ad> 
dition  was  made  to  it. 


The  building  is  of  Philadelphia 
pressed  brie  It  with  brown  stone 
trimmings,  and  has  a  total  length 
on  Hopkins  street  of  426  feet  and  is 
two  stories  high,  with  an  attic  and 
basement.  The  architecture  is 
secular  gothic.  It  is  supplied  with 
gymnasiums,  laboratories,  scientific 
apparatus,  including  a  telescope,  a 
well-equipped  reference  library  and 
modern  appliances  for  heating  and 
ventilating.  Since  1847  there  bas 
been  expended  in  constructiag  and 
equipping  buildings  for  this  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 
In  1897  a  manual  training  bnildiag 
was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  scbool 
building  proper,  at  an   expense^of 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH   ORGANIZED    1790- 
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about$40.ooo.  The  English  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  offers  a 
liberal  education  in  the  higher  Eng- 
lish branches  and  in  modern  lan- 
guages, while  the  classical   depart' 


nearly  $i,  750,000.  The  districts  are 
very  unequal,  territorially  and  in 
point  of  assessable  property,  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  district  showing 
the  highest  tax  rate  has  usually  the 


ment  prepares   for   any  college   or     poorest     school      accommodations. 


university. 

The  city  is  divided  into  nine 
school  districts,  each  exercising  a 
separate  and  distinct  jurisdiction 
within  its  territorial  limits,  and  each 
building  and   maintaining  its   own 


For  a  small  grand  list  calls  for  a 
high  rate  of  taxation  and  the  amount 
realized  from  any  possible  tax  must 
be  relatively  small.  Hampered  by 
lack  of  means,  the  poor  district 
affords     fewer     opportunities    and 


school  bouses,  laying  its  own  school  facilities  to  its  pupils  than  its  more 

tax,  and  conducting  its  own  schools,  favored   neighbor,  and   is  liable   to 

These  districts,  together,  have  ex-  become    poorer    and    poorer    from 

pended,  on  land  and  buildings  now  lacking  school  advantages  to  attract 

occupied   for   school  purposes,  very  settlers,  while  its  high  tax  rate  re- 
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pels  property-owning  ciiizecs.  Tbe 
situation  is  a  most  perplexing  od« 
and  the  difScnlty  is  historical,  lying 
in  the  district  system  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  throughout  the  state. 
Consolidation  has  been  sought  and 
is  being  tried  by  many  towns  asa 
remedy  for  this  evil. 

In  Hartford  we  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  dividing  the  town 
tax  of  one  mil],  raised  for  schools 
generally,  in  such  a  manner  as  lo 
relieve  the  poorer  districts  by  giving 
them  annually  an  amount  sufficient 
to  reduce  their  tax  rate  to  five  mills, 
and  leaving  the  richer  districts  to 
provide  for  themselves.  Experience 
will  measure  the  value  of  this  ex- 
pedient. Of  the  wealthier  districts, 
the  West  Middle,  and  South  and  the 
Brown  have  schools  that  are  models 
of  completeness  and  up-todate 
methods,  while  of   the   poorer  dis- 
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tricts,  the  WashiDgton  has  &n  en- 
viable record  for  the  excellent  re- 
sults of  its  work  and  for  the  success 
of  its  pupils  iti  preparing  for  the 
High  School,  notwithstanding  that 
its  facilities  have  always  been  re- 
stricted by  the  district's  limited 
means.  The  parochial  schools. 
Mount  St,  Joseph's  Seminary  for 
youngladies;  St. Thomas' Seminary 
for  young  men,  and  LaSalette  Col- 
lege, offering  a  course  of  training 
and  instruction  for  an  order  of 
secular  priests,  are  factors  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  city. 

No  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  would  be  at  all  complete  without 
mention  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  for  so  many  years  identi- 
fied with  educational  interests. 
The  Barnard  family  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Hartford. 
Henry  Barnard,  I.L.D.,  was  born 
in  this  city  January  24,  1811.  Edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  and  in 


REV.   HORACE  BCSHNEI 
-ojiclot  of  Buthnel]  Park,  und  diili 


UNIVERSALIST    CHURCH    OF  THE 
REDEEMER 

Orasniird  1S17— Edifice dedioled  i8«o.  About  lebe 
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Yale  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1830,  he  studied  law  in 
New  York  and  Hartford,  in  the 
latter  place  in  the  office  of  William 
Hungerford,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1835.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  1837  to  1840, 
and  in  that  body  brought  forward 
many  reforms  relating  to  the  com- 
mon schools.  As  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  later  in  his  con- 
nection with  the  State  Board  of 
Education  he  awakened  (he  public 
to  the  necessity  for  improved  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  for 
schools  offering  instruction  in 
higher  branches  than  those  taught 
in  the  common  schools,  for  kinder- 
gartens, normal  schools  and 
teachers'  institutes.  From  1843  to 
1849-  he-  was  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
from  1850  to  1854  he  filled  a  similar 
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posilioQ   in   Connecticut,     He    was 
president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 


consin from  1857  to  1859  and  of  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis  in  1865 
-6.  From  1867  to  1870  he  was 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, being  the  first  to  hold  that 
office,  and,  during  his  long  career 
of  usefulness,  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing and  systematizing  the  public 
school  work  of  ttie  country.  As 
early  as  1852,  Thomas  Rainey, 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Journal^  said  oi 
him:  "He  has  done  more  than  any 
other  ten  men  in  New  England  for 
education."  He  died  Julys,  i9oo, 
at  Hartford,  in  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  schools  of  Hartford  is  the 
American  asylum  for  the  edacation 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Its  build- 
ings occupy  somewhat  extensive 
grounds  on  Asylum  avenue,  near 
the  junction  of  that  street  with 
Parmington  avenue.     The   institn- 
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resolution  of  the  Legislature  to 
"The  American  Asylum,  at  Hart- 
ford, for  the  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  Again 
the  corporate  name  was  changed, 
by  resolution  offered  April  lo,  1895, 
to  "The  American  School,  at  Han- 
ford,  for  the  Deaf." 

riie  State  of  Connecticat  began 
early  to  aid  this  school  by  ap- 
propriations, which  have  been  in- 
creased from  time  lo  time  as  its  use- 
fulness became  apparent  and  the 
scope  of  its  work  enlarged.  In  1903 
the  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$57,000  for  the  two  years  ending 
September  30,  1905,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  amount  expended  for 
each  pupil  should  not  exceed  $150 
per  annum.  Similar  appropriations 
for  the  support  and  instruction  of 
the  deaf  are  made  by  each  of  the 
New  England  states,  so  that  the 
directors  have  been  enabled  to  say 
io  their  last  annual  report  (the 
eighty-ninth)  that  "no  deaf  child  in 
New  England  need  stay  away  from 


HENRV    BARNARD,    LL.  U. 

Auerlu'i  Pioneer  Educator 

tion  was  originally  chartered  by 
our  General  Assembly  under  the 
name  "The  Connecticut  Asylum  for 
the  Education  and  Instruction  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons,"  in  1816. 
In   1819   its  name  was  changed  by 
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school  because  of   poverty."     Each  itself    by    applying  to   "the  proper 

of   these  states  makes  sufficient  ap-  state  authorities. "      The  governors 

propriattons  for  its  deaf  children,  of  and  secretariesof  the  states  of  Maine, 

irhich  any  such  child,  who  is  a  bona  New    Hampshire,   Vermont,    Mas- 

fide  resident  of   the  state,  may  avail  sachusetts,  Rhode   Island   and  Con- 
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PUBLIC    HIOH    SCHOOL 


necticut,  are  made  directors  ex  officio 
of  tbe  asylum.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school 
April  t,  1905,  was  166.  The  school, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  o( 
instruction,  has  a  well-equipped  in- 
dustrial building  in  which  various 
mechanic  arts  are  taught.  The 
cabinet  shop,  with  Its  substantial 
and  ornamental  products,  and  the 
classes  in  sewing  and  dress-malcing 
with  the  specimens  of  their  work, 
afford  gratifying  proof  of  the  use- 
fulness and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  school  was  first  opened 
April  15,  1817,  and  funds  for  its 
support  were  raised  largely  by  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  F.  F.  Gallaudet,  D. 
D.,  who  had  previously  spent  some 
time  abroad  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
educating  the  deaf,  and  whose  life 
was  largely  devoted  to  this  service. 
At  his  solicitation,  individuals  and 
churches  contributed  liberally,  and 
ID  1819  Congress  made  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  institution,  which  was 
sold  and  the  proceeds  set  apart  as  a 
fand  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
institution. 


Trinity  College,  chartered  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1833  as  Wash- 
ington College,  and  given  its  present 
name  by  resolution  of  that  body  in 
1849,  has  always  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  educational,  literary 
and  scientific  life  of  the  city.  In 
1824  the  college  erected  two  build- 
ings on  the  site  of  the  present 
Capitol  grounds,  known  as  Seabury 
Hall  and  Jarvis  Hall.  In  organiz- 
ing under  the  charter  granted,  Right 
Rev.  T.  C.  Brownell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  chosen  president,  and  much  of 
the  success  of  the  institution  was 
due  to  his  distinguished  gifts  and 
intelligent  and  inspiring  work. 
From  the  beginning  the  college 
afforded  not  only  courses  in  letters 
and  arts,  but  also  a  practical 
scientific  training,  with  special 
courses  for  students  desiring  in- 
struction in  particular  departments 
who  were  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree. 

In  1871  negotiations  were  opened 
between  tbe  college  and  the  city  for 
the  sale  of  the  campus  and  buildings 
to  the  latter;  this  sate  was  consum- 
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mated  with  the  proviso  that  the  col- 
lege should  retain  the  use  of  the 
buildings  till  1877,  when  they  re- 
moved to  their  present  location  on 
Summit  street.  The  new  site  com- 
prises about  eighty  acres,  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
buildings  in  1875.  The  principal 
building  is  designed  to  be  the  west 
side  of  a  quadrangle,  and  is  upwards 
of  600  feet  in  length.  It  is  built  of 
stone  and  marks  the  western 
boundary  of  a  great  campus  stretch- 
ing east  to  Broad  street,  on  which 
other  college  buildings  are  erected, 
including  a  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium. The  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Letters  are  conferred  in 
<;ourse.  The  recent  happy  choice 
of  Professor  Flavel  S.  Luther  as 
president  of  the  institution  has 
given  it  an  impetus  that  promises 
well  for  its  growth  and  development. 
The  Pastoral  Union  of  Con- 
necticut, an  association  of  Congre- 
gational ministers,  was  organized  in 
1833.  Upon  their  application  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1834,  incorporat- 
ing *'The  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut,**  the  preamble  of  the 
resolution  reciting  that  its  purpose 
was  to  establish  **a  manual  labor 
theological  institute  in  this  state." 
The  first  seminary  was  built  in  1834, 
in  East  Windsor  Hill,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  thirty  years.  It 
removed  to  Hartford  in  1865  and 
occupied  the  building  33  Prospect 
street.  Hosmer  Hall,  on  Broad 
street,  was  begun  in  1879,  the  gift 
of  James  B.  Hosmer,  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  building  has  a  frontage 
of  160  feet  on  Broad  street,  while 
in  the  rear  stands  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium.  A  librarv  of  nearly 
90,000  volumes  occupies  the  Case 
Memorial  Library  Building,  a  fire- 
proof structure  connected  with  the 
main  building,  so-named  in  memory 
of  the  late  Newton  Case,  a  liberal 
t)enefactor   of   the  institution.     By 


resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
approved  February  35,1885, the  name 
of  the  corporation  was  changed  to 
'•The  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary." 

Hartford  has  fifteen  parks,  em- 
braced in  a  single  system  and  cared 
for  by  a  board  of  ten  commissioners, 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  for  the 
period  of  ten  years.  Keeney  Park, 
comprising  about  635  acres,  the  gift 
of  Henry  Keeney,  is  still  in  ibe 
hands  of  trustees  under  his  will,  and 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  city  with- 
in a  few  years.  Pope  Park,  a  tract 
of  about  seventy-three  acres  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  city, 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope, 
is  designed  and  used  for  a  recrea- 
tion ground  for  the  people  and  is 
particularly  enjoyed  by  residents  in 
the  factory  district  of  the  city.  The 
pioneer  in  Hartford's  park  history 
was  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  The 
park  which  bears  his  name  was  laid 
out  in  1853-4  and  cost  upwards  of 
$  I,  coo,  000.  Its  site  was  for  the 
most  part  a  city  slum,  and  the  work 
of  redeeming  it  was  a  formidable 
one,  when  the  amount  involved  and 
the  limited  means  of  the  citv  at 
that  time  are  considered.  The 
energy  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  however, 
overcame  every  obstacle,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
from  the  Common  Council,  in  1876, 
three  days  before  his  death,  notice 
that  the  park  would  thereafter  be 
known  by  his  name. 

We  will  consider  fully,  in  a  later 
article,  modern  Hartford,  with  other 
of  its  insurance  companies,  its 
banks,  its  industries,  its  literary  life 
and  achievements,  its  railways  and 
railroads,  its  newspapers,  its  great 
bridge  that  was  and  is  to  be,  its 
charities,  its  residences,  its  hospitals, 
in  short,  the  multiform  manifesta- 
tions of  the  genius  of  a  vigorous 
and  thriving  community,  mindful  of 
its  honorable  origin  and  history,  and 
striving  to  make  its  future  worthv 
of  its  past. 
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HOME    OK    HILLYER     IN 
YOUNG  men's  CHKISTIA 


l',DWARD  BAILEY  EATON 

educational  qualificalioas.  Success 
for  ihem  is  locked  up  in  the  hours 
between  work  and  bedtime.  Aq 
institution  which  will  provide  a  way 
for  these  men  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles during  their  leisure  time, 
giving  the  maximum  of  de6iiite, 
practical  and  thorough  instructioo 
at  a  minimum  of  expense,  is  the  bey 
to  open  that  door.  Such  is  the 
Hillyer  Institute,  as  has  been 
INSTITUTE  AND  proven  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  Its 
ASSOCIATION  purpose  may  be  briefly  stated  as  iot- 
lows: 

To  help  young  men  by  means  of 
evening  classes  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  early  education; 
to  add  to  their  earning  power  aod 
chances  for  promotion  or  to  fit  for  a 
more  congenial  occupation;  to  offer 
them  means  for  self-culture  and  edu- 


THE  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  conducted  some 
evening  educational  classes 
before  1893,  but  in  February 
of  that  year  the  educational  depart- 
ment was  generously  endowed  with 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Appleton  R.  Hillyer  and  Miss  Clara     cation    for    its  own  sake,  combined 


E.  Hillyer,  in  memory  o£  their  de- 
ceased father.  General  Charles  T. 
Hillyer.  From  that  time  the  depart- 
ment was  enlarged  and  called  the 
Hillyer  Institute, 

Hundreds  of  employed  men  are 
finding  themselves  handicapped  in 
life   by  the   lack   of   the   necessary 


with  social  enjoyment  and  recrea- 
tion. To  accomplish  such  a  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  offer  instruction  in 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  to  meet 
the  numerous  needs.  These  sub- 
jects are  grouped  into  departments, 
of  which  there  are  sii— Industrial, 
Commercial,  Art,  Language, Science 
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MECHANICS    AT    HILLYEK    INSTITUTE 


and  Music.  Some  of  the  subjects 
of  the  different  departments  are  not 
caught  elsewhere  in  the  city — auto- 
mobtle,  care,  repair  and  operation 
of  gasolene  vehicles;  machine-shop 
mathematics,  a  course  arranged  by 
a  practical  mechanic  for  the  in- 
stitute ;  plan  reading  and  estimating, 
electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  sign 
^vriting,  and  others.  The  subjects 
found  in  the  curriculum  of  other  in- 
stitutions attract  many  meu,  as  in- 
dividual instruction  is  given.  The 
classes  are  for  men  only.  The 
courses  are  intensely  practical — 'Only 
j  ust  as  much  theory  is  given  as  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  the  sub- 
ject helpful  in  everyday  life.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  there  are 
social  and  recreative  features  of  the 
association  which  otfer  the  students 
a  chance  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
study. 

Last  year  the  total  different 
number  of  students  enrolled  was 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
which  is  the  largest  number  of 
students  in  the  institute  for  seven 
years,  and  makes  the  largest  night 
school  in  the  state  exclusively  for 
men.  Themajorityof  thesestudents 
^vas  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  De- 
oartment,  which  is  a  proof  that  the 
institute  ts  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

The  institute  is  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities  of  the  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association  for  the  betterment 


of  manhood.  The  physical  nature 
is  cared  for  and  developed  in  the 
gymnasium— the  hall  of  health — 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
apparatus  and  under  the  supervision 
of  a  trained  man.  Connected  with 
the  gymnasium  are  the  baths — 
shower,  tub  and  plunge.  The  relig- 
ious life  of  the  young  men  is 
strengthened  by  the  Bible  classes 
and  religious  meetings.  The  as- 
sociation recognizes  that  the  boy  of 
to-day  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  and 
has  set  aside  an  entire  floor  in  the 
fine  building  for  him.  which  con- 
tains social  rooms,  games,  library, 
reading-roomd,  thus  training  them 
to  become  more  intelligent  and 
better  citizens 
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FOR     twenty     years     fiarltord 
has    been    favored    with    a 
private  classical  school  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  quality.     It 
has  prepared  many  boys  for  college 
and  has  furnished  a  school  home  for 
a  long  and  honorable  membership. 

In  1885  Rev,  Marcellus  Bowen, 
and  his  brolher-in-law.  Rev,  Charles 
C.  Stearns,  established  The  Bowen 
School  at  352  Collins  street,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  Chinese 
School  Building.  Three  years  later. 
when  Dr.  Bowen  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  Bible  work  in  Constanti- 
nople, Mr.  Stearns  secured  Dr. 
Lewis  F.  Reid  as  his  partner.  The 
name  became  The  Collins  Street 
Classical  School,  The  death  of  Dr. 
Reid,  and  the  sale  of  the  Chinese 
buildine.  made  a  new  start  neces- 
sary. For  the  last  ten  years  the 
school  has  been  called  The  Stearns 
School,  with  Mr.  Stearns  as  sole 
proprietor;  and  has  been  located 
at  his  home, 136  Garden  street. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Stearns  has  also  directed  a  separate 
day  school  for  pirls  and  young 
ladies,  Rt  laa  Garden  street,  called 
The  Lord's  Hill  School.  His  aim 
has  been   to  provide  private  school 


opportunities  of  the  highest  order. 
The  past  year  this  school  had  five 
teachers — college  graduates  of  high 
scholarship, 

Mr,  Stearns  has  also  a  summer 
home,  where  boys  study  with  him. 
at  Randolph,  New  Hanapshire.  at 
the  head  of  the  Presidential  range; 
noted  on  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club's  map  as  The  Hermitage. 
Besides  this,  he  secured  three 
years  ago  the  well-kno^vn  log; 
cabin  on  Nowell's  ridge,  four  miles 
from  his  home.  This  mountain 
cabin  was  built  by  Dr.  William  G, 
Nowetl,  a  veteran  in  educational 
work,  and  a  pioneer  in  mountain 
climbing  in  that  region  who  will 
share  the  cabin  privileges  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Six  can  sleep  hereon 
the  fir  boughs. 

This  summer  Mr,  Stearns  (with 
Professor  Edward  Y.  Hincks  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  as 
joint  owner)  will  build  a  second 
cabin  at  the  tree-line  on  Nowell's 
ridge,  4.000  feet  above  sea  level, 
to  be  called  Gray  Knob  Cabin, 

These  mountain  privileges  are 
freely  shared  by  the  Hartford  boys 
or  others  who  accompany  Mr, 
Stearns  in  his  summer  outings. 
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INCREASING  demand  for 
broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive courses  of  study  in  music 
in  southern  New  England  has 
resulted  in  the  Hartford-Springfield 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  has 
just  completed  its  sixlh  year;  has 
extended  instruction  to  over  one 
thousand  pupils  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  now  possesses  a  foremost 
in  fl  uence  in  the  development  of  musi- 
cal education  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, The  institution  was  founded 
by  W.  V,  Abell,  a  musician  and 
pedagogue  of  high  attainments,  who 
studied  under  distinguished  teachers 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  has  had 
twenty  years'  practical  experience 
as  instructor  and  director. 

The  Hartford  Conservatory  of 
Music  outgrew  its  first  home  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  and  removed 
to  the  Cheney  Building  one  year 
ago.  It  will  re-open  September 
izth.  and  it  is  believed  will  even 
excel  its  record  of  last  season,  in 
which  there  were  three  hundred 
matriculations. 

Complete  graded  courses  are 
followed  in  all  the  principal  subjects 
leading     to     graduation     and    the 


diploma  of  the  conservatory.  The 
course  for  teachers  includes  normal 
instruction,  method  work  and. 
practice  teaching;  while  the  artists' 
course  embraces  ensemble  drill  and 
public  performance. 

The  prestige  which  this  conserva- 
tory  has  attained  is  due  primarily  to- 
the  determination  of  Director  Abell, 
to  build  it  up  solely  on  its  merits. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  ambition, 
be  has,  as  a  prime  factor,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  corps  of  in- 
structors unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
conservatory  in  the  country.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  artist-instruc* 
tors  who  have  become  identified 
with  its  musical  growth  are  Theo- 
dore Van  Yorx  and  Richard  Bur- 
meister. 

Mr.  Van  Yorx,  who  stands  in  the 
forerank  of  American  tenors,  has 
had  charge  of  the  vocal  department 
since  its  foundation.  Because  of 
his  superior  method  of  singing,  com- 
bined with  ability  to  impart  his 
knowledge — unusual  in  a  soloist — 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  either 
continent  an  instructor  better  quali- 
fied. His  success  as  a  vocal  teacher 
in  Hartfordbasbeen  unprecedented. 
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and  his  fame  as  a  concert  and 
oratorio  singer  throughout  the 
country  is  constantly  increasing, 

Mr.  Burmeister,  after  having  had 
charge  of  the  pianoforte  department 
for  three  years,  accepted  the  im- 
portant position  of  director  of  the 
same  department  in  the  Dresden 
(Germany)  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Carlo  Buonamici  of  Boston,  son 
of  the  famous  Italian  teacher, 
taught  during  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  Since  then,  Alvah  Glover 
Salmon  of  Boston,  the  well-known 
composer- pianist.  lecturer  and 
authority  on  Russian  music,  has 
filled  the  position  with  noticeable 
success.  Few  American  pianists 
have  attained  equal  distinction  in 
the  concert  field.  Mr.  Salmon's 
class  in  Springfield  increased  so 
rapidly  that  Director  Abell  engaged 
Mr.  Herman  Epstein,  concert- 
pianist  of  New  York,  to  teach  at  the 
Hartford  conservatory.  Mr,  Ep. 
stein  met  with  immediate  apprecia- 
tion. He  is  a  man  of  broad  culture 
and  magnetic  personality,  thor- 
oughly devoted  in  his  teaching  as 
well  as  public  playing,  and  his  in- 
struction invariably  proves  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  his  pupils.      The 


Hartford  public  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  Mr.  Epstein  in 
concert  next  season. 

Davol  Sanders,  violinist,  graduate 
of  the  Royal  School,  Berlin,  under 
Joachim  and  Halir,  and  director  of 
the  violin  department  of  the  Lacti- 
mund  Conservatory.  New  York,  ha.- 
charge  of  the  violin  department; 
and  Frederick  Blair,  the  talented 
'cellist,  is  instructor  in  the  violoa- 
cello  department. 

N.  H.  Allen,  the  dean  of  organ- 
iats,  has  been  the  only  organ  in- 
structor at  the  conservatory,  and 
many  of  his  pupils  to-day  are  oc- 
cupying  prominent  positions  ia 
churches. 

Other  teachers,  continuing  to 
study  with  these  artists  and  tising 
their  methods,  give  instruction  ic 
the  several  departments. 

The  conservalorr  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  teachers'  courses,  and  four- 
teen graduates  were  awarded  certifi- 
cates at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  superior  advantages  offered 
by  the  Hartford- Springfield  Con- 
servatory of  Music  render  it  no 
longer  necessary  for  students  in  this 
vicinity  to  go  to  larger  cities  to 
obtain  a  musical  education. 
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THE  Hartford  School  of  Music 
which  will  open  its  six- 
teenth session  in  October, 
1905,  originated  in  the 
school  for  church  musicians,  which 
was  at  one  time  a  branch  of  the 
musical  department  at  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  now 
established  as  an  independent  or- 
^^anization  with  its  own  individual- 
ized departments  of  instruction  un- 
der the  management  of  twelve 
ladies  of  Hartford  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  music,  not  only  as  an 
art  and  a  profession,  but  also  as  a 
power  for  character  building  and 
mental  training. 

Dr.  Chester  D.  Hartraoft,  ex- 
president  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, for  many  years  held  the  office 
of  president  of  the  school  manage- 
ment, assisted  by  the  advisory  board. 
The  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments was  carried  on  at  Hosmer 
Hall  until  three  years  ago,  since 
which  time  the  school  has  occu- 
pied the  building  at  8  Spring 
street. 

After  Dr.  Hartranft  went  abroad, 
Mrs.  Archibald  A.  Welch  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of 
managers:  President.  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald  A.  Welch;    secretary,  Mrs,  T. 


Bellcnap  Beach;  Mrs.  James  P. 
Andrews,  Miss  Kalherine  E.  An- 
drews, Miss  Mary  Clark,  Mrs.  Ansel 
G.  Cook.  Mrs.  Julius  Gay.  Mrs. 
Walter  Good  win;  assistant  treasurer 
Miss  Alice  Farnham ;  Miss  Lucy  Per- 
kins, Mrs,  Henry  S.  Robinson.  Mrs, 
Adrian  van  S.  Lambert,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel B.  St.  John,  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Miss  Villa  Whitney  White. 

The  Hartford  School  of  Music 
ranks  as  an  institution  of  acknowl- 
edged educational  worth. 

In  the  piano  department  is  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Noyes  of  Boston,  who 
studied  under  Professor  Earth  at 
theCon.servatoryin  Berlin,  and  with 
Mme.  Annette  Essipoff,  the  great 
artist-exponent  of  the  Leochitiyki 
ideas,  in  Paris;  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Lillian  L.  Bissell. 

At  the  head  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment is  Franz  Milcke,  who,  after  his 
conservatory  course  at  the  New 
Academic,  (Tonkunst)  in  Berlin, 
studied  with  Hubert  Ries.  Miss 
Anna  G.  Westcott  is  also  a  teacher 
in  this  department. 

Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller  of  New 
York,  who  conducts  a  summer 
school  at  his  camp  near  Wilton, 
Maine,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
vocal  department. 
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speak,  and  ihe  ireaiinent  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  was  faith- 
fully applied. 

The  Huntsinger  School  has  luBt 
completed  its  seventeenth  year  of 
success  in  Hartford,  and  is  the  third 
largest  business  school  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  Huntsinger  method  teaches 
the  student  actual  practice  from  Ihe 
first  to  last.  The  student  transacts 
business  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  this  school,  and  pupils  of 
schools  of  other  cities.  He  does  the 
work  in  the  same  logical  scientific 
order  in  which  it  is  done  in  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  "He  learns 
to  do  by  doing." 

Nearly  nine  thousand  yonng  men 
and  young  women  have  tested  the 
merits  of  the  Huntsinger  training 
and.  as  a  consequence,  find  them- 
selves occupying  lucrative  and  re- 
sponsible positions  throughout  New 
England  to-day. 

Over  two  thousand  young  men 
and  young  women  have  been  placed 
in  situations  in  one  hundred  and  four 
months,  which  is  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  this  school 
remains  interested  in  its  graduates. 
Moreover,  this  record  proves  that 
the  business  men  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  training. 

This  is  a  business  age  and  com- 
petition demands  that  the  partici- 
pants be  strongly  and  practicallv 
qualified.  Those  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  test  the  practica! 
knowledge  possessed  by  graduates 
of  thorough  business  traininj: 
schools  are  the  most  earnest  advo- 
cates of  commercial  schools.  The 
largest  business  houses  everywhere 
depend  upon  business  schools  to 
furnish  them  with  competent  clertv 
accountants      and      stenographers. 

It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  nntirinc 
efforts  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
singer that  the  cause  of  business 
education  not  only  in  Hartford  but 
throughout  the  state  has  made  sect 
marvelous  strides  and  attained  such 
practical  results. 


E.  M     HUNTSINGER 

FeuDder  nod  Pictideot 
The  Hunlilngct  BuiioeB  School  (Inc.). 

BUSINESS  education  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  the 
country  today.  Through 
training  and  system  the  commercial 
world  has  taken  rapid  strides. 
American  business  is  indebted  to 
the  men  who  have  mastered  business 
detail  and  are  instructing  and  de- 
veloping generations  in  its  practical 
application.  One  of  the  forces  of 
this  great  work  of  education  is  E. 
M.  Huntsinger.  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  Huntsinger  Business 
School  (Inc.)  in  Hartford.  The 
public  schools  gave  him  the  founda- 
tion of  an  education;  upon  this  he 
builded  for  himself  by  talcing  special 
courses,  first  as  a  public  school 
teacher,  then  for  business  college 
work.  September  i.  1888,  Mr. 
Huntsinger  established  himself  in 
Hartford,  and  began  the  building 
up  of  a  model  educational  institu- 
tion along  strictly  commercial  lines. 
Mr.  Huntsinger  had  been  a  pro- 
found student  of  human  nature,  and 
he  brought  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  new  school  in  the  shape  of 
special  methods  for  special  purposes. 
Each  student  was  measured,  so  to 
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INSURANCE  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  had  its  principal 
development  in  the  exigencies  of 

modern  commerce.  It  was  first 
ipplied  to  mercantile  adventures. 
The  fear  of  pecuniary  ruin  by  the 
OSS  of  ship  or  cargo  checked  the 
ipirit  of  enterprise.  Few  were  so 
vealthy  as  to  be  able  to  bear  alone 
;o  great  a  loss,  but  by  dividing  the 
isk  among  many  it  was  seen  that 
he  inconvenience  to  each  of  the 
)roportion  of  loss  which  he  assumed 
night  become  trivial.  Thus  orig- 
nated  the  practice  of  insurance, 
vhich  has  for  its  purpose  to  break 
;he  force  of  the  blow  of  calamity  by 
ncreasing  the  power  of  resistance. 
Though  known  and  practiced  among 
:he  commercial  communities  of 
southern  Europe  at  a  much  earlier 
)eriod,  it  was  a  comparative  novelty 
n  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  it 
•eceived  an  immense  development, 
intil  now  every  prudent  person 
vho  has  property  at  risk  takes  care 
o  seek  shelter  under  a  policy  of 
nsurance. 

The  author  of  **  Insurance  in  Con- 
lecticut,"  P.  Henry  Woodward, 
ecords:  **  Underwriting  in  Con- 
lecticut  began  in  the  last  decade  of 
he  eighteenth  century.  Its  early 
rentures  were  humble,  for  the 
tountry  was  poor  and  few  could 
ifford  to  take  risks.  Most  of  the 
arge  fortunes  of  the  colonial  period 
vere  scattered  and  lost  during  the 
]le volution.  At  the  close  of  the 
itruggle  the  stock  of  specie  on  hand 
vent  abroad  to  buy  goods  for  which 
mporters  could  find  little  else  to 
>ffer  in  payment.  Six  years  of 
mrest  and  anxiety  followed,  during 
vhich  the  work  of  repair  progressed 
ilowly.     It  was  not  till  the  adoption 


of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mild  but 
stable  central  government  that  our 
people  threw  off  the  weight  of  re- 
pression. After  1789  the  re-awak- 
ened energies  of  our  people  found 
outlets  in  ever-multiplying  activ- 
ities. In  1792  the  Hartford  Bank 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  New  Lon- 
don were  organized.  The  benefits 
were  so  quickly  apparent  that  other 
towns  hastened  to  provide  like 
facilities.  At  Hartford  insurance 
followed  quickly  in  the  wake  of  the 
new  bank,  initiated  and  largel}^  car- 
ried on  for  half  a  generation  by  the 
same  men. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  one  of  the 
historians  of  **The  Memorial  His- 
tory of  Hartford  County,"  states  in 
that  authoritative  volume:  ** Hart- 
ford occupies  a  unique  position  in 
fire  insurance.  For  no  predisposing 
cause  beyond  the  energy  and  skill 
of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
business,  it  has  acquired  the  leader- 
ship in  the  United  States  of  this 
important  interest,  and  has  come  to 
be  more  widely"  known  for  this  than 
for  any  other  of  its  various  claims 
to  prominence.  Nowhere  else  has 
fire  insurance  reached  such  magi- 
tude  as  here.  The  business  has 
grown  up  to  its  vast  proportions 
from  the  humblest  and  most  in- 
formal beginnings.  Just  how  it 
started  is  not  known.  Some 
persons  incline  to  believe  that  it 
began  in  marine  underwriting,  and 
that  Hartford  owes  its  eminence  as 
an  insurance  center  to  the  import- 
ance that  it  once  had  as  a  shipping 
port.  It  is  certain  that  very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  business  local 
merchants  and  ship-owners  and 
importers  insured  vessels,  and  took 
the     risk     themselves    as     a     side 
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Speculation  amonj;  their  olher 
ventures.  A  charter  for  a  marine 
insurance  company  was  granted  in 
1803." 

The  fire  insurance  companies  of 
Hartford  have  been  a  tremendous 
factor  in  American  business  pros- 
perity and  have  reimbursed  pro- 
perty holders  in  losses  by  fire 
amounting  to  more  than  $300,000,- 
000.  The  largest  of  these  corpora- 
tions is  the  Aetna  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  a  capitol  stock  of  $4,000.- 
000  and  a  record  of  losses  paid  in 
eighty- six  years  amounting  to 
$99,899,109.49 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  this 
great  financial  corporation  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  nation's 


history,  and  bespeaks  integrity  and 
financial  genius.  The  Aetna  In- 
surance Company  was  incorporated 
at  the  May  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  in  1819,  with 
a  capital  of  $150,000;  with  privilege 
to  increase  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,000.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held 
June  15,  1819,  at  Morgan's  Coffee 
House,  the  following  directors  were 
chosen:  Thomas        K.        Brace, 

Thomas  Belden,  Samuel  Tudor,  Jr., 
Henry  Kilbourn,  Eliphalet  AverilJ, 
Henr','  Seymour,  Griffin  Stedman. 
Gains  Lyman,  Judah  Bliss,  Caleb 
Pond.  Nathaniel  Bunco.  Joseph 
Morgan,  Jeremiah  Brown,  James 
M.  Goodwin,  Theodore  Pease,EHsha 
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>3dd.  Charles  Babcocli.  At  a  meet- 
ig^  of  the  directors  the  same  day, 
'homas  K.  Brace  was  chosen  presi- 
ent,  and  Isaac  Perkins,  secretary, 
'hey  voted  to  make  the  office  of 
ir.  Parkins  the  office  of  the  com- 
any  also,  and  to  keep  its  account 
t  the  Phoenix  Bank.  How  modest 
le  beginnings  of  this  company 
-ere,  appears  from  the  balance 
leet   presenting   its  operations  up 


lo  May  31,  1811.  On  the  debit  side 
the  principal  item  is  the  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  declared  December 
15,  1819,  on  the  actual  cash  invest- 
ment, making  $900.  Prom  the 
organization  till  May  31,  1820,  the 
total  current  expenses,  including 
$125  for  the  salary  of  Mr,  Perkins 
and  rent,  reached  the  sum  of  $4.si.- 
81.  During  this  period  the  receipts 
from     all     sources    amounted    to 
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$3,646.43;  and  as  no  losses  had 
occurred,  the  fiscal  year  closed  with 
a  profit  balance  of  $2,294.60.  The 
first  policy,  for  $6,ood,  was  issued 
August  17,  1819,  and  is  treasured 
among  the  choice  possessions  of 
the  office.  About  a  month  later, 
the  Aetna  contracted  to  assume  all 
outstanding  risks  of  the  Middletown 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  amount- 
ing, as  it  seems,  to  nearly  $200,000. 
This  was  the  first  case  of  reinsur- 
ance of  a  company  in  the  state,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the 
country. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  Aetna, 
the  few  American  companies  in 
existence  restricted  their  efforts 
almost  entirely  to  the  local  business 
that  could  be  conveniently  secured 
by  the  executive  officers.  Very 
early  the  Aetna  initiated  a  radical 
departure  from  the  previous 
method,  planting  agencies  cau- 
tiously at  the  more  important 
centers  of  trade,  and  gradually 
extending  the  system  till  every 
desirable  place  in  the  country  was 
occupied.  Fires  in  1827,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  losses  of  insurance  com- 
panies, were  in  excess  of  the  normal 
ratio.  Perils  so  thickened  around 
the  Aetna  that  only  the  Roman 
courage  of  the  directors  saved  it 
from  destruction. 

Isaac  Perkiiis  retired  in  June, 
1828.  He  practiced  law  in  Hart- 
ford from  1805  till  1840,  serving  for 
two  years  as  prosecuting  officer  for 
the  cotmty.  For  a  while  he  was  in 
partnership  with  Thomas  C.  Per- 
kins, who  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  the  state.  For 
the  first  nine  years  the  business  of 
the  company  was  transacted  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Perkins.  His  salary 
fluctuated,  rising  in  1823  and  1824 
to  the  rate  of  $900  per  annum,  with 
an  allowance  of  $100  additional  for 
rent  and  firewood,  and  afterwards 
receding  to  $750.  In  lieu  of  salary, 
he  was  voted  four  dollars  per  day 
while  absent  on  the  trip  to  Mobile, 
whence  he  reached  home  about  the 


middle  of  March,  1828.  James  M. 
Goodwin  was  appointed  secretary 
June  9,  1828,  and  served  till  May  i, 
1837,  when  his  resignation  of  April 
24th  took  effect.  June  8,  1837, 
Simeon  L.  Loomis,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  a  faithful  clerk  in 
the  office,  was  elected  in  place  of 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

Dividends  of  one  dollar  per  share 
were  paid  with  fair  regularity  from 
June,  1 83 1,  till  December,  1834, 
when  the  rate  was  increased  to  five 
dollars.  By  May,  1836,  the  situa- 
tion had  so  improved  that  the  board 
voted  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  be  applied  on  the  stock 
notes.  Meanwhile  the  investment 
of  funds  was  resumed,  including  a 
subscription  for  300  shares  in  the 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad, 
in  the  year  1835. 

The  Aetna  was  the  first  company 
to  issue  a  fire  insurance  policy  in 
Chicago,  having  in  1834  appointed 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  to  represent  it. 
The  document  was  on  exhibition  in 
the  historical  library  of  that  city 
until  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1871. 
During  the  period  of  infancy,  while 
the  company  was  fighting  for  ex- 
istence, the  economical  scale  of 
expenditures  arranged  for  Secre- 
tary Perkins  on  his  initiatory  trip 
through  New  England  was  rigor- 
ously adhered  to.  Just  twenty 
years  later,  in  1842,  Joseph  Mor- 
gan, one  of  the  original  directors, 
made  an  extensive  circuit,  taking  in 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago,  and  all 
the  important  intermediate  towns. 
The  journey,  estimated  at  6,104 
miles,  occupied  ten  weeks,  at  an 
average  expense,  including  fares 
and  hotel  bills,  at  $3.29  per  day. 
During  most  of  his  long  life,  Mr. 
Morgan  kept  a  diary.  The  record, 
filling  many  volumes,  is  noW  in 
possession  of  his  grandson,  James  J. 
Goodwin.  Chicago  then  had  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  St. 
Louis  was  six  times  as  large.  A 
notable  incident  of  the  trip  was  a 
detour  to  Ashland  to  visit  Henry 
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Clay.  Mr.  Morgan  was  called  on 
oftener  than  either  of  his  associates 
to  do  this  Icind  of  work.  He  was 
the  father  of  Junius  S.  Morgan, 
the  eminent  London  banker,  and 
grandfather  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
whose  more  than  royal  power  in 
financial  circles  has  been  used 
effectively  to  purify  American  rail- 
way management,  and  to  rehabili- 
tate great  properties  wrecked  by 
iacompetence  and  frand.  Three 
generations  have  been  successively 
represented  in  the  directory  by 
Joseph,  Junius  S,  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
secured  in  1839,  the  company  was 
empowered  to  issue  policies  against 
the  hazards  of  inland  navigations. 
The  privilege  was  not  exercised  till 
the  autumn  of  1843,  when  the  direc- 
tors authorized  agents  at  Apalachi- 
cola,  Savannah,   Macon,  Columbus, 


Mobile,  New^  Orleans,  Natchez  and 
Louisville,  to  take  risks  on  cargoes 
on  board  of  steamers  and  pole 
boats,  but  not  on  the  boats  them- 
selves, nor  on  the  cargoes  loaded 
on  "that  species  of  craft  called 
boxes,  arks  or  broadhorns. "  A 
policy  issued  October  4,  1859,  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  fifteen 
negroes,  valued  at  $16,000,  bound 
from  Glasgow,  Mo.,  to  Carrollton, 
Miss.,  is  still  preserved  at  the  home 
offices  as  a  curiosity  of  inland  in* 
su ranee. 

The  Aetna  escaped  the  fire  of 
December  16,  1835.  in  New  York 
City — the  first  in  the  series  of  great 
American  conflagrations  —  which 
destroyed  property  to  the  value 
of  $15,000,000,  and  bankrupted 
twenty-three  out  of  twenty-six  local 
insurance  companies.  It  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  the  fire  of  1845, 
which  swept  $6,000,000  of   property 
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from  the  business  center  of  the 
metropolis,  and  cost  the  Aetna 
$115,000.  When  the  news  reached 
Hartford,  Mr.  Brace  called  together 
the  directors  and  told  them  that  the 
calamity  would  probably  exhaust 
the  entire  resources  of  the  com- 
pany. Going  to  the  fire-proof  safe, 
he  took  out  and  laid  on  the  table 
the  stocks  and  bonds  representing 
its  investments.  Little  was  said, 
each  member  waiting  for  some  one 
else  to  take  the  initiative.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by 
the  question: 

**Mr.  Brace  what  will  you  do?" 

** Do !'•  replied  he.  **Go  to  New 
York  and  pay  the  losses  if  it  takes 
every  dollar  there,"  pointing  to  the 
packages,  *'and  my  own  fortune 
besides." 

"Good,  good!"  responded  the 
others.  "We  will  stand  by  you 
with  our  fortunes  also." 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  were 
added  to  the  original  capital  in 
December,  1822.  The  secretary 
was  authorized  to  offer  the  new 
stock  at  an  advance  of  five  dollars 
on  a  share,  not  pro  rata  to  holders 
of  record,  but  "in  such  number  of 
shares  and  to  such  persons  as  in  his 
opinion  may  be  most  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  company." 

In  1846.  in  conformity  with  a 
vote  passed  the  30th  of  the  previous 
December,  $50,000  were  added, 
one-half  payable  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  and  one-half  in  the 
customary  instalment  notes.  In 
July,  1849,  a  third  increase  of 
$50,000  was  voted,  to  be  paid  in 
cash  or  indorsed  notes,  running  not 
more  than  eighteen  months.  Thus 
the  company  turned  the  middle  of 
the  century  with  a  fully  paid  capital 
of  $300,000. 

On  January  i,  1849,  ^^^  Aetna 
owned  bonds  and  stocks  valued  at 
$269,550.  Thirteen  months  later, 
with  $50,000  of  fresh  capital  in  the 
treasury,  its  assets  amounted  to 
$456,327.46,  and  its  liability  for 
losses  to  $141,344.    In  the  interim  it 


disbursed  $125,000  for  a  single  fire 
in  St.  Louis.  But  the  season  of 
storms  which  culminated  at  St 
Louis,  and  sent  many  competitors 
to  the  bottom,  convinced  the  public 
of  the  inherent  staunchness  of  the 
Aetna ;  and  by  the  prudent  enter- 
prise of  its  managers,  even  cruel 
reverses  to  the  general  interests  of 
fire  insurance  were  made  to  bring 
to  it  large  accessions  of  business 
and  revenue.  Soon  a  thousand 
agents  were  at  work  west  of  the 
AUeghanies;  and  in  the  ensuing 
period  of  exemption  from  large 
fires,  the  company  rolled  up  wealth 
with  a  rapidity  never  equaled  be- 
fore either  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere. 

In  1854  the  capital  was  increased 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  one-half 
contributed  by  shareholders  and  the 
other  half  by  a  dividend  from  pro- 
fits. The  figures  remained  at  this 
point  but  a  short  time,  for  in  1857 
they  were  changed  to  an  even 
million.  In  1859,  from  the  profits 
of  two  years,  the  owners  were  glad- 
dened by  a  second  stock  dividend 
of  half  a  million,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1864  by  another  for  $750.- 
000:  thus  making  it  $2,250,000,  at 
which  the  capital  remained  until 
1866,  when  it  was  raised  by  a  stock 
dividend  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000. 
Ambition  to  make  the  Aetna  the 
largest  fire  insurance  company  in 
the  country  led  the  stockholders  in 
1 881,  by  an  issue  of  10,000  new 
shares,  at  par  for  each,  to  enlarge 
the  capital  to  four  millions,  where 
it  now  stands. 

Thomas  Kimberly  Brace,  through 
whose  influence  and  exertions 
mainly  the  Aetna  was  brought  in 
to  existence,  warned  by  the  infirm 
ities  of  age,  resigned  the  presi 
dency  in  1857,  and  died  June  14 
i860,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Ed 
win  G.  Ripley  succeeded  Mr.  Brace 
August  4,  1857.  He  died  August 
26,  1862.  On  the  10th  of  Septem 
ber  following,  Thomas  A.  Alex 
ander  was  elected   president,  and 
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kaeld  the  position  until  his  death, 
March  ap,  1866.  In  April,  1866, 
L«u.ciu8  J.  Hendee  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Jotham  Goodnow,  secretary. 
November  20,  1867,  William  B. 
Cla.rk  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary. 

In  1835  the  company  bought  of 
William  H.  Imlay,  for  $9,570,  a  lot 
on  the  north  side  of  State  street, 
and.  proceeded  to  erect  the  block 
now  containing  three  stores,  num- 
bered 134-142.  For  its  office  it  oc- 
cupied No.  134  till  the  completion, 
in  1867,  of  its  brownstone  building 
on  Main  street. 

By  the  Chicago  fire   of    187 1,  the 

Aetna  lost  $3, 782,000.     To  meet  the 

impairment  the  capital  was  reduced 

one-half,  and   immediately  re-filled 

hy    cash    payments    of    $1,500,000. 

Thirteen     months     afterward     the 

Boston     fire     absorbed    $1,635,067 

more,   and   the    inroad   was    made 

good  by  a  further   contribution  of 

$1,000,000   from    the   shareholders, 

making     $2,500,000    furnished    by 

them   in   a    year    to  maintain   the 

technical  solvency  of  the  company. 

After     deducting     the     losses     at 

Chicago,   over  $2,600,000  of  assets 

were  left  in  the  treasury,  exclusive 

of  fresh  contributions. 

President    Hendee  passed    away 
September  4,    1888,  aged  seventy. 
September   26,  1888,  Jotham  Good- 
now was  elected  president;  William 
B.    Clark,    vice-president;    Captain 
Andrew   C.    Bayne,   secretary,  and 
James   P.   Dudley  and   William    H. 
King,     assistant     secretaries.     Mr. 
Goodnow  died  suddenly  November 
19,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
November     30,1892,     William     B. 
Clark   was   elected   president:    and 
December   7th,  Andrew   C.  Bayne, 
vice-president;    James   F.    Dudley, 
secretary,    and    William    H.    King 
and     Egbert    O.    Weeks,   assistant 
secretaries.     The   death  of  Captain 
Bayne  brought  further   changes  in 
the  officials'  corps.     James  F.  Dud- 
ley became  vice-president;  William 
H.     King,     secretary,    and    E,    O. 


Weeks  and  F.  W.  Jenness,  assistant 
secretaries.  All  were  veterans^in 
the  service  of  the  company.        j;^ 

President  Clark  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford June  29,  1841.  His  father,  A. 
N.  Clark,  was  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  Courant  during  and 
after  the  war.  The  son,  after  serv- 
ing a  short  time  on  the  newspaper, 
in  1857  entered  the  office  of  ihe 
Phoenix  Fire;  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1863.  In  1867  he 
resigned  to  take  the  assistant 
secretaryship  of  the  Aetna.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hendee,  the  office 
of  vice-president,  created  in  1853 
for  Edwin  G.  Ripley,  and  after  his 
promotion  allowed  to  remain  vacant 
except  when  filled  for  a  brief  in- 
terval in  1862-63  by  Henry  Z.  Pratt, 
was  revived  for  Mr.  Clark.  Al- 
though still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
term  of  service  he  is  the  oldest 
insurance  official  in  the  city.  He 
has  served  as  an  Alderman  and  on 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
and  as  a  director  is  connected  with 
several  financial  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  city. 

William  H.  King,  secretary,  both 
by  inheritance  and  association, 
seems  to  be  almost  an  integral  part 
of  the  Aetna.  His  father  was  con- 
nected with  the  company  over  forty- 
four  years.  William  H.,  born  July 
4,  1840,  after  a  short  term  of 
service  during  the  war,  entered  the 
office  of  the  Aetna  in  1862,  becom- 
ing second  assistant  secretary  in 
1888,  first  assistant  secretary  in 
1892,  and  secretary  in  1893. 

On  the  death  of  Vice-President 
Dudley,  which  occurred  suddenly 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1897,  Mr.  Weeks  was 
elected  a  director  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  filled  these  offices  most 
satisfactorily  until  his  decease, 
which  occurred  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1902.  The  promotion  of 
Mr.  Weeks  to  the  vice-presidency, 
and  Mr.  Jenness  having  resigfned 
and  returned  to  the  New  York 
field,     left    the    company    without 
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assistant  secretaries,  and,  on  the 
recommeadation  of  the  officers,  the 
directors  unanimously  elected  Alex- 
ander C.  Adams  of  Boston,  New 
England  general  agent,  and  Henry 
E.  Rees  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Soulbern  special  agent,  assistant 
secretaries  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1897.  On  the  decease  of  Vice- 
President  Weeks,  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Irwin  of  Philadelphia,  special  agent 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  A. 
N.  Williams  of  Hartford,  special 
agent  for  western  New  England, 
were  elected  assistant  secretaries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany had  outgrown  the  building 
used  by  it  since  1867,  and  not  being 
of  fireproof  construction,  and  also 
not  adapted  to  modern  methods  of 
conducting  the  business,  it  was, 
after  six  months'  careful  considera- 
tion, voted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, on  the  third  day  of  December, 
1901,  to  construct  a  new  fire-proof 
building,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old  office  and  the  building  on  the 
north,  occupied  by  the  Republican 
Club,  which  the  company  had 
purchased  several  years  previously. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  94 
1-3  feet  and  is  165  feet  in  depth, 
five  stones  in  height.  Granite, 
limestone,  brick  and  iron  con- 
struction, with  tile  roof  and  steel 
roller  shutters  on  exposed  side — in 
fact  as  nearly' fire- proof  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise.  The  main  or 
street  floor  is  occupied  by  the  local 
agency,  bicycle  and  wardrobe 
rooms  and  the  printing  office  of  the 
company.  The  second  floor  front, 
by  the  directors'  room,  president's 
and  secretary's  offices,  and  the  main 
office,  "two  stories  in  one."  80x100 
feet,  a  commanding  room,  probably 
not  excelled  by  any  office  in  this 
country.  The  third  floor  front,  by 
bookkeepers,  classification  clerks, 
stenographers  and  special  agents. 
The  fourth  floor  is  reserved  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  business  of 
the  company.  The  fifth  floor  con- 
tains the  lunch  rooms  and  kitchen, 
and  an  immense  filing  room,  which 
will   no  doubt  answer  the  purpose 


for    which    it    is    designed    for  i 
hundred  years  to  come. 
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ARTfORD  FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY  AT  HARTFORD 


MAYOR  HENNEY,  in  the 
preceding  article,  states 
that  from  investigations  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  organized  fire  insur- 
ance in  Connecticut,  and  is  given 
rank  to-day  as  the  oldest  active 
stock  insurance  company  in  this 
state.  As  a  culmination  of  the 
neighborhood  agreements  and 
mutual  plans  for  protection,  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  in  i8to. 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Betts,  former 
State  Insurance  Commissioner,  in  a 
historical  compilation  makes  this 
record:  "The  subscribers  met  on 
the  27th  of  June  at  the  inn  of  Amos 
Ransom  and  organized.  General 
Nathaniel  Terry  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  Walter  Mitchell  secretary. 
The  sum  of  $r5,ooo  was  received 
for  stock  and  this  was  invested  in 
the  stock  of  the  Hartford  Bank.     In 


1811  it  entered  upon  a  much  more 
vigorous  policy  and  appointed 
several  additional  agents.  The 
Chicago  fire  of  1871  destroyed 
property  valued  at  $150,000,000. 
The  Hartford  settled  every  loss  in 
full,  paying  out  $1,968,135.  Na> 
thaniel  Terry  was  president  until 
1835,  when  E.  Terry  was  elected 
president  and  served  until  1849. 
H.  Huntington  was  then  elected 
and  held  the  office  until  1864,  when 
T.  C.  Allyn  became  the  president 
and  continued  in  that  position  until 
1867,  when  George  L,  Chase  was 
elected  and  has  served  ever  since." 
During  the  past  thirty-seven  years 
Mr.  Chase  has  worked  indefatiga< 
bly,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Hart* 
ford  Fire  to-day  in  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
His  son,  Charles  E.  Chase,  and  R, 
M.  Bissell,  are  vice-presidents;  P. 
C.  Royce  is  the  secretary;  Thomas 
Turnbull,  assistant  secretary. 
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RICHARD  M.  BISSELL 


PRESIDENT  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSUi 


The  real  inception  of  tbe  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  Company  dates 
back  even  to  1794,  but  since  1810  it 
has  held  a  perpetual  charter  and  its 
business  has  been  devoted  exclns- 
ively  to  insurance  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,  lightning  and 
tornadoes,  until  to-day  the  capital 
is  $1,250,000  and  total  assets  of 
nearly  $16,000,000,  has  a  net  surplus 
of  over  $4,000,000  and  has  paid 
nearly  $90,000,000  in  losses. 
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HOME  OF  THE  NATiUMAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COHPANV  ON  PEARL  STREET,   HARTFORD 


TWO  names  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  tire  in- 
surance are  Mark  Howard 
and  James  Nichols.  As 
president  of  the  old  Merchants'  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  which,  chart- 
ered in  1857,  was  the  first  in  Con- 
necticut to  repudiate  the  custom  of 
building  on  a  foundation  of  stock 
notes — a  privilege  long  embraced  in 
every  charter  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature— Mr.  Howard  made  it  a  con- 
dition upon  which  he  accepted  the 
presidency  that  the  corporation 
start  business  with  a  full- paid 
capital  of  $200,000. 

The  business  was  handled  con- 
servatively and  with  integrity,  but 
so  serious  were  the  consequences 
of  the  Chicago  fire  that  the  Mer- 
chants' was  absorbed  by  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  1871  on  a  charter 
issued  in  1869,  with  Mark  Howard 
as  president,  and  James  Nichols, 
former  secretary  of  the  Merchants' 
Insurance    Company,    as    secretary 


of  the  new  corporation,  and  began 
business  with  a  paid>up  capital  of 
$500,000. 

President  Howard  died  January 
34,  1887.  James  Nichols,  long  and 
intimately  associated  with  Mr. 
Howard,  was  elected  president 
February  9,  1887.  He  was  born 
December  25.  1830,  at  Weston,  Con- 
necticut; admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1854,    and    settled   in    Hartford    as 


MARK    HOWARD 
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JAMES  NICHOLS  It.   R.  ST 

PreudcDt— Elcclcd  ,i%i  Stcic 

assistant  cleric  of  the  Superior 
Court.  In  iS6i,  whea  the  district 
embraced  seven  towns,  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  Probate,  but  in 
:  1867  he  left  law  to  become  a  par- 
■  ticipant  in  the  development  of 
''insurance.  Under  his  sound  busi- 
ness principles,  the  National  Pire 
J  Insurance  Company  has  experienced 
[[Steady  growth. 


To-day  the  corporation  has  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  and  Jndgt 
Nichols  is  still  its  capable  execalin 
head.  The  total  assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  neaiin^  $7,000,000,  and  the 
net  surplus  over  capital  and  ail 
liabilities  is  nearing  $>, 000,000. 
Cooperating  energetically  with 
Judge  Nichols  is  B.  R.  Stillmao,  sec- 
retary, and  the  assistant  secretaries. 


INTKRIOR    MiMN    OhTICE   OF    THE    NATIONAL    FIRE    IMSURANCE    COWPANT 
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IN  1867  a  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
tor  the  Orient  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  on  November  23, 
187 1,  the  company  organized  and 
became  the  lineal  successor  of  the 
City  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which,  with  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, was  blotted  out  of  existence 
in  the  holocaust  at  Chicago.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  was  authorized  with 
the  privilege  of  doing  business  on  a 
minimum  of  $500,000.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  drafts  upon  the  re- 
sources of  Hartford,  required  to  pay 
the  losses  at  Chicago,  the  corpora- 
tors thought  best  to  begin  with  half 
a  million,  and  to  increase  as  the 
g^rowtb  of  business  might  demand. 

The  first  directors  were  David 
Gallup,  Newton  Case,  M.  Bar- 
tholomew, Charles  T.  Webster, 
William  Boardman,  Daniel  Phillips, 
Augustus  S.  Jerome,  Fred  R. 
Foster,   John  W.  Danforth,    Selden 

C.  Preston,  James  G.  Batterson, 
Thomas  T.  Fisher,  Joseph  S.  Wood- 
ruflE,  Leverett  Brainard,  Charles  J. 
Cole,  William  H.  Bulkeley,  Knight 

D.  Cheney,  George  S.  Lincoln, 
Samuel  F.  Jones,  James  Campbell 
and  George  M.  Pullman.  The  first 
officers  were:  Charles  T.  Webster, 
president;  Selden  C.  Preston,  vice- 
president  and  George  W.  Lester, 
secretary;  these  gentlemen  having 
held  similar  positions  in  the  City 
Fire,  whose  agency  system  the 
Orient  proceeded  to  adopt. 

January  i,  1872,  the  first  policies 
were  written.  Ten  months  later 
came  the  Boston  fire,  which  took 
$164,000  from  the  Orient — a  heavy 
blow  to  befall  a  small  company  at 
the  beginning  of  its  career.  How- 
ever, it  met  every  obligation  by 
sight  drafts,  paying  all  losses  in  full. 

To  preserve  technical  solvency, 
the  capital  was  now  reduced  to 
$350,000.       In    January,     1875,    ^^ 


extra  dividend  of  $50,000  in  cash 
was  declared  and  simultaneously 
turned  back  into  the  treasury,  so  as 
to  raise  the  capital  to  $400,000. 
The  process  was  repeated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  and  in  January,  1877, 
when  out  of  earnings  the  capital 
was  fully  restored  to  its  original 
figures. 

S.  C.  Preston  succeeded  Mr. 
Webster  as  president,  in  May,  1874, 
and  held  the  place  till  1883.  In 
1 88 1  the  capital  was  raised  by  cash 
subscriptions  to  $1,000,000.  John 
W.  Brooks,  a  banker  of  Torrington, 
who  had  just  completed  a  term  of 
three  years  as  insurance  com- 
missioner of  Connecticut,  held  the 
presidency  from  1883  till  May,  1886, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Charles  B. 
Whiting. 

After  several  years  of  business 
enterprise,  the  Orient  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  was  purchased  by 
the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool, 
England. 

This  sale  was  brought  about  by 
the  resident  manager  in  this 
country,  Archibald  G.  Mcllwaine, 
Jr.,  who  became  president  of  the 
strongly  re-organized  company, 
with  $500,000  capital.  The  new 
interests,  on  securing  control,  re- 
tained the  valuable  experience  and 
services  of  Charles  B.  Whiting, 
vice-president,  and  James  Wyper 
became  secretary. 

The  Orient  Insurance  Company 
is  erecting  a  new  home  office  build- 
ing of  beautiful  design,  which  will 
soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  holds 
a  commanding  position  on  Trinity 
street,  overlooking  Bushnell  Park. 
The  corporation  is  experiencing  a 
prosperous  epoch  and  with  losses 
amounting  to  more  than  $16,000,000 
paid  since  organization,  there  is  a 
policy  holders*  surplus  of  about 
$1,250,000,  and  the  total  cash 
assets  exceed  $2,250,000 
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THE  development  of  life  insur- 
ance in  Hartford  bas  been 
so  ^reat  that  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that;  in  point  of 
tims  it  has  occupied  little  more 
than  half  a  century.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  all  this  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  since  1S46, 
before  which  time  ;not  only  was 
there  no  life  insurance  company 
located  in  this  city,  but  the  very 
subject  of  life  insurance  was 
practically  unknown.  At  this  time 
Judge  E.  A.  Bulkeley  was  counsel 
for  and  a  director  of  the  Aetna 
(Fire)  Insurance  Company,  This 
company,  by  an  amendment  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1830, 
to  its  original  charter,  granted  in 
1819,  had  the  right  to  grant  an- 
nuities and  insure  lives.  The  privi- 
lege had  never  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  but  the  favorable  man- 
ner in  which  life  insurance  seemed 
to   impress   the    public   led    Judge 


Bulkeley  and  other  directors  to^con- 
sider  the  advisability  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  old  and  half-for- 
gotten right.  A  decision  in  the 
affirmative  was  soon  reached,  and  on 
June  6,  1850,  the  stockholders  of  the 
Aetna,  In  annual  meeting,  passed 
the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the 
petition  to  the  General  Assembly  of  thij 
State  at  its  present  session,  for  an  amend- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  charter  of 
this  company,  authorizing  insurance  upon 
lives,  and  accept  and  approve  the  amend- 
ment passed  by  said  assembly,  and  that 
the  directors  of  this  company  be,  and  ihev 
are  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  early  measures  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  and  its 
amendments  relating  to  the  subject  of  life 
insurance,  annuities,  etc..  and  for  that 
purpose  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  in 
the  manner  and  not  exceeding  in  amount 
the  sum  prescribed  by  law  therefor. 

At  the  directors'  meeting  held 
later  in  the  same  day  a  motion  was 
made   by  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  passed, 
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'Toviding  that  a  committee  of  three 
<e  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
Qto  coDsideration  and  report  to 
he  board,  as  early  as  possible,  such 
neasures  and  plans  of  organization 
■s  might  be  thought  expedient. 
'resident  Brace  appointed  Mr, 
tulkeley,  Edwin  G.  Ripley,  and 
•liles  A.  Tuttle  as  the  committee, 
.ad  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on 
une  nth  they  reported  in  favor  of 
istablishing  a.  life  department  to  be 
:nown  as  the  "Aetna  Insurance 
:;oinpany  Annuity  Fund,  "with  a 
:apital  of  3150,000.  Aetna  stock- 
lolders  were  to  have  the  preference 
Q  subscribing  for  the  slock.  The 
naoagement  of  the  life  department 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  seven  of  the 
directors,  with  a  vice-president  as 
chairman.  An  actuary  was  to  be 
appointed  and  snch  other  officers  as 
might  be  needed.  The  books  and 
funds  of  the  life  department  were 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
books  and  funds  of  the  company. 
The  managing  directors  were  to 
establish  a  tariff  of  premiums  and 
make  all  other  arrangements  needed 
to  conduct  the  new  business.  The 
seven  managing  directors  named  in 
the  report  were  Robert  Buell,  M.  A. 
Tuttle.  John  L.  Boswell.  EHphalet 
A.  Bulkeley,  Roland  Mather,  E.  G. 
Ripley  and  H.  Z.  Pratt.  Judge 
Bulkeley  was  chosen  the  vice-pres- 
idential chairman.  The  $150,000 
capital  was  all  subscribed  for  by 
Aetna  stockholders,  and  the  other 
work  of  orgaoization  proceeded  rap- 
idly. By  the  middle  of  July  the  new 
concern  was  located  in  its  first 
offices — two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  58  State  street,  directly  over 
the  offices  of  the  parent  company. 
The  first  policy  was  issued  on  July 
T5th,  1S50.  It  was  for  $5,oeo  and 
was  on  the  life  of  George  F.  Tyler 
of  Philadelphia,  a  brother  of 
General  Robert  O.  Tyler  of  Hart- 
ford. The  second  policy  was 
issued  to  Curtis  L.  North  of  Meri- 
den,  who  was   the   company's  first 


The  beginnings  of  the  new  enter- 
prise being  small,  an  unpretentious 
office  on  State  street  provided  ample 
room  for  the  care  of  its  business: 
but  from  the  start  the  Aetna 
annuity  fund  manifested  signs  of 
the  growth  which  was  to  follow. 
It  was  soon  found  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  separate  the  annuity 
fund  from  the  parent  company,  so 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1853  amending  the 
Aetna  (Fire)  Insurance  Company's 
charter  by  incorporating  the  share- 
holders of  the  annuity  fund  of  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  as  a  life 
insurance  company,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany." Thus  the  Aetna  Life's 
existence  as  a  distinct  corporation 
began  May  a8,  1853.  The  first 
board  of  the  new  company  was  com- 
posed of  E.  A.  Bulkeley,  Austin 
Dunham.  Henry  Z.  Pratt,  L .  C. 
Ives,  Mark  Howard,  John  Warbur- 
ton,  Roland  Mather,  Simeon  L. 
Loomis,  John  W.  Seymour  and  W. 
H.  D.  Callender.  (The  board  of 
directors   in    1905    is   composed    of 


THOMAS  O.  ENUERS 
PniidcDt  itjfiij^ 
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HON.  MORGAN  G.   BULKELEY 

t  of  ihe  AeLu  Life  lounoce  Cmnpiai'  liiic 
Uniled  Statu  Scutor  from  CoDDecticul 


Morgan  G.  Ballteley,  G.  W.  Rus- 
sell, M.D..  W.  E.  A.  Bulkeley. 
Morgan  B.  Brainard,  A.  R.  Hiltyer, 
S.  G.  Dunham,  J.  O.  Eaders  and  J. 
L.  Eaglish.)  Judge  Bulkeley  was 
elected  president,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death  in  1871.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  O.  Enders, 
who  was  continued  in  the  office 
until  he  resigned  it  in  1879.  when 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  son  of  the 
first  president,  was  elected  to  the 
position,  and  has  held  it  since  with 
great  success,  J.  W.  Seymour  was 
elected  secretary,  later  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Coit.  The  oflSce 
of  vice-president  was  not  filled  until 
1856,  when  John  W.  Seymour  be- 
came  the   first    incumbent.      John 


Warburton  was  vice-president  1857 
-59,  Simeon  L.  Loomis  i86o-6j 
Austin  Dunham  1863-1877,  and 
General  William  H.  Bulkeley.  a 
son  of  Judge  Bulkeley,  1877-79. 
Up  to  1879  the  position  was  purelv 
an  honorary  one,  but  in  that  year  it 
was  made  an  active  office,  and  John 
C.  Webster,  who  had  been  with  the 
company  since  1865  as  general 
agent  and  superintendent  of  agen- 
cies, was  elected  to  succeed  General 
Bulkeley.  Mr.  Webster  resigned 
the  office  late  in  1898.  Mr.  J.  L. 
English,  secretary  for  thirty-eight 
years,  was  elected  vice-president  in 
February,  1905. 

There  were  by  no  means  so  msnv 
changes    in    the    secretaryship,   of 
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whiuh  _office  there  have  been  only 
live  ,'  occupants  during  the  com- 
pany's fifty-five  years  of  existence 
— namely,  Mr,  Seymonr,  Mr.  Coit, 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  J.  L.  English 
and  Charles  E,  Gilbert.  Long  ten- 
ure of  office  is  even  more  notable 
in  the  case  of  the  presidents,  of 
whom  there  have  been  only  three. 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  for  instance, 
was  secretary  for  fourteen  years 
during  the  presidency  of  Judge 
Bulkeley  before  he  succeeded  the 
latter  in  the  higher  office,  and  Joel 
L.  English,  the  present  vice-presi- 
dent, held  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  company  for  thirty-eight  years. 
Daring  its  first  year,  or  rather 
half-year,  of  business,  the  company 
wrote  5*8  policies,  of  which  five  are 
still  in  force.  While  its  growth  was 
rather  slow  at  first,  it  was  never- 
theless very  steady.  The  decade 
between     1850     and     i860    was     a 

critical     period     in     the    country's  jokl  l.  engush 

history,     financially    as      well      as  vkc-r'ieiideni  Aeim  Uh  loiunmee  Compunj- 

poHtically,  and  conditions    were  not  Secnurj  tor  Ihlny-dghl  ye*™ 

conducive  to  the  rapid  development 

of  new  enterprises.  Still,  the  young 
plant  was  hardy  and  thrived  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that 
bestrew  its  path.  Less  than  half  a 
dozen  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
quarters  on  State  street  became  too 
small  for  its  increasing  operations, 
and  removal  was  had  to  more  com- 
modious ones  in  Hungerford  & 
Cone's  building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Central  row.  In 
1867  it  moved  to  the  Aetna  (Fire) 
Insurance  Company's  building  on 
Main  street,  where  it  occupied  half 
of  the  first  fioor,  again  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  parent  company. 
Early  in  1888,  the  Aetna  Life 
bought  the  handsome  structure  next 
door  to  the  Aetna  Fire's  building. 
This  is  now  Ihe  noted  home  office 
of  the  company. 

It  has  not  been  all  fair  sailing  for 

the  Aetna  Life,  for   from  the  start 

MORGAN  G.   BULKLEY  ,here   have    been   times    of    great 

booms  in  business  and  also  times  of 

great  depression,  and  life  insurance 


t  liic  dfc  at  11  ve«n,  when  fint  employed  id  iSf  e  byth 

AeiDjiLite  lOHinincc  Comnnv  upon  the 

■•lowat  ruDf  or  the  ladder''^ 
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shared  with  other  lines  of  business 
in  these  conditions.  But  still  for 
the  Aetna  Life  there  has  always 
been  a  strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth  toward  greater 
things,  sometimes  rapid  and  at  rare 
times  slow;  and  this  has  been 
steadily  going  on  until  on  January 
ist  last  it  had  increased  its  life, 
term  and  endowment  insurance 
outstanding  to  $237,304,739.  re- 
presenting    138.538    policies.      But 


DR.    GURDON  V 


this  by  no  means  represents  the 
total  business  of  the  company,  for 
in  1891,  nnder  the  general  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it 
organized  and  set  in  full  operation, 
an  Accident  Department,  which  has 
proven  extremely  successful.  Vice- 
President  Webster  had  charge  of 
this  department  until  he  resigned 
the  vice-presidency,  and  since  then 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  who  was  made  an 
assistant  secretary  of  the  company 
in   1895   and   vice-president   of   the 


Accident  and  Liability  Department 
in  1905,  has  been  in  immediate 
charge  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president.  The  Accident  Depart- 
ment grew  very  fast  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  1898  a  health  feature 
also  was  added  to  it.  An  idea  of 
the  advance  made  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  1904,  or  four- 
teen years  after  the  accident  busi- 
ness was  started,  the  total  accident 
premium  income  was  over  $1,500,- 
000,  aud  health  premium  income 
$165,174.81,  which  shows  a  greater 
gain  over  the  premium  income  for 
the  same  length  of  time  than  any 
other  company  doing  accident  and 
health  insurance;  indicating  that 
the  Aetna  Life  has  become  the 
popular  company  in  that  line  of 
business.  On  January  ist  last  the 
accident  and  health  insurance  in 
force  had  increased  to  $217,136,164. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1900,  the 
Aetna  Life  added  to  its  well-estab- 
lished Accident  Department,  the 
Liability  branch  of  the  insurance 
business.  From  that  time  to  this 
the  growth  in  this  line  has  been  so 
brilliant  that  it  has  astonished  the 
insurance  world.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  amount  of  net  cash 
actually  received  for  premiums  in 
1904  was  $1,707,  240.  This  is  with- 
out parallel  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

The  Aetna  Life  stands  to-day  in 
the  proud  position  of  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  conservative 
life  insurance  companies  in  the 
world.  With  assets  of  $73,696,178. 
a  great  surplus  of  more  than 
$8,850,000  over  every  liability,  tad 
life,  accident,  and  health  insurance 
in  force  amounting  to  over  $454.- 
540,000,  it  can  look  back  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  satisfaction 
upon  its  career  of  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  development  of 
corresponding  proportions  along 
the  same  wise  and  conservative 
lines.  Its  magnificent  record  of  the 
past  it  attributes  to  the  system'of  a 
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responsible  slock  management 
under  which  it  was  organized  and 
has  been  continued.  Its  founders 
believed  that  the  safest  and  best 
company  for  the  insured  would  be 
one  handled  by  men  who  had  a 
personal  and  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
its  success,  for  in  protecting  their 
own  interests  they  would  be  doing 
he  best  possible  for  the  policy 
holders.     The  result  has  more  than 


H.  W.  St.  John,  actuary;  M.^H. 
Peiler,  assistant  actuary ;  M.  *  B. 
Brainard,  assistant  treasurer;  W. 
E.  A.  Bulkeley,  auditor;  G.  B. 
Bentley,  assistant  auditor.  Acci- 
dent and  Liability  Department:  W. 
C.  Faxon,  vice-president;  J.  S. 
Rowe,  secretary  Liability;  J.  M. 
Parker,  Jr.,  secretary  Accident.  G. 
W.  Russell,  M.D,,  medical  director; 
Edward  K.  Root,  M.D.,  medical  di- 
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justified  that  belief.  From  its  very 
inception  the  Aetna  Life  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
managed  companies  in  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  Aetna  Life 
are:  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  presi- 
dent; J.  L.  English,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  C.  E.  Gilbert,  secretary ; 
Prank   Bushnell,  agency  secretary; 


rector;  P.  H.  Ingails,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate medical  director;  W.  E.  Dick- 
erman,  M.D.,  associate  medical  di- 
rector; E.  A.  Wells,  M.D,,  associ- 
ate medical -director;  T.  B.  Merrill, 
superintendent  of  agencies  Western 
Division;  L,  M,  Hastings,  Superin- 
tendent of  Agencies  Accident  and 
Liability  Department. 
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IN.  1851,  several  prominent  men 
"connected  wilh  the  great 
.temperance  reform  movement 
\^ot  that  day,  conceived  the  idea 
of^  establishing  a  life  insurance 
company  with  low  rates,  policj- 
holders  to  be  only  people  of  strictly 
abstemious  habits.  They  secured  a 
charter  for  the  American  Temper- 
ance Life  Insurance  Company, 
The  incorporators  were:  Barzillai 
Hudson,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
crusade  against  alcohol;  Benjamin 
E.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Fountain,  a 
cold-water  sheet;    Thomas   S.  Wil- 


liams, ex-Chief  justice  of  the  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court;  Francis 
Gillette,  a  noled  abolitionist  in  (lif 
formative  period  of  the  party,  and 
for  a  year  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  James  B.  Hosiner.  phi- 
lanthropist, who  left  large  sums  for 
public  uses;  Francis  Parsons,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  and  Edson 
Fessenden,  keeper  of  the  Eagl< 
Hotel.  The  directors  chosen  «»■« 
Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Tertius 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  Parsons.  Albert 
Day,  John  H.  Goodwin,  W.  W, 
Hoppen.      Noah      Wheaton,     Ut. 
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Gillette  and  Mr.  Fessendea.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  chosen  president,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  vice-president;  and 
Mr.  Hale  secretary,  for  the  year 
ensuing:. 

Satisfied  after  a  fair  trial  that, 
however  correct  the  total  abstin- 
ence principle  might  be,  the 
attempted  application  of  it  ran 
counter  to  the  inclinations  of  human 


nature,  the  managers  abandoned 
the  temperance  feature  in  1861, 
conformed  the  rates  and  contracts 
to  the  common  practice,  and  with 
legislative  permission,  changed  the 
name  to  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Many  of  the  risks  taken  under 
the  original  plan  still  remain  on 
the  books,  and  as  a  whole  have  per- 
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haps  justified  the  optDtons  of  the 
founders  in  regard  to  the  greater 
longevity  of  those  who  entirely 
avoid  spirituous  drinks,  October 
5,  185a,  Benjamin  E.  Hale  was 
chosen  president  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  James  H,  Holcomb, 
secretary.  Mr.  Hale  resigned 
February  33,  1853,  to  take  the 
general  agency  of  the  company, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edson 
Fessenden.  Mr.  Holcomb  also 
resigned,  and,  declining  reelection, 
was  succeeded  by  J.  Augustus 
Wright,  March  14th.  W.  H.  Hill 
was     secretary     April,     1857-July, 


clumsy  French  concrete  method, 
combining,  as  modified,  lightness, 
strength  and  safety.  It  is  fire- 
proof throughout.  It  has  a  high- 
speed electric  elevator,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  direct  and  indirect 
steam  heat,  sanitary  plumbing, 
with  abundant  ventilation  and  Itfbt 
for  all  the  rooms.  The  front  is  in 
the  Italian  renaissance  style.  The 
rooms  of  the  company  are  finished 
in  East  India  mahogany,  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  interior  in  oak.  There 
are  nine  fire  and  burglar  proof 
vaults,  constructed  with  the  most 
approved  devices. 


WILLIAM  A,  MOORE 
FinI  VicB'PmidCDl 


ARCHIBALD  A 


1865,  and  James  F.  Burns,  July, 
i86s-June,   1875. 

In  1875  Aaron  C,  Goodman  was 
chosen  president;  Jonathan  B. 
Bunce,  vice-president,  and  John  M. 
Holcombe,  secretary.  In  1890 
Jonathan  Bunce  became  president; 
John  M.  Holcombe,  vice-president, 
and  John   H.   Lawrence,  secretary. 

In  1896-7  the  company  built  a 
home  office  on  the  south  side  of 
Pearl  street,  near  Main,  seventy  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  six 
stories  high  in  front  and  three  in 
the  rear,  exclusive  of  the  basement. 
The  floors  and  roof  are  built  after 
the  new  Columbian  system,  an 
American  adaptation  of   the  more 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  held  December  27,  1904, 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  having  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the 
Society  for  Savings  of  this  city— 
the  largest  savings  bank  in  Con- 
neciicut  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States — resigned  the 
office  of  president  of  the  company. 
He  remains  as  president  of  tbe 
board  of  directors  and  in  charge  of 
the  investment  department,  where 
his  services  for  many  yoars  haye 
been  of  such  signal  value. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected  unanimously:  President, 
John  M.  Holcombe;  first  vice-presi- 
dent,   William    A.    Moore ;    second 
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vice-president  and  actaary,  Archi- 
bald A.  Welch;  secretary,  Silas  H. 
Cornwell.  Mr,  Welch  was  chosen  a 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
board  caused  by  the  recent  death  of 
Francis  B.  Cooley,  who  for  several 
years  was  president  of  the  Society 
for  Savings. 

Mr,  Holcombe,  after  graduating 
from  Yale — where  he  is  now  one  of 
the  lecturers  in  the  insurance 
course — served  aa  actuary  for  the 
Coanecticut  insurance  department, 
and  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  in  1874  and 
secretary  in  1875.  From  that  time 
to  this  he  has  been  a  power  in 
bringing  the  company  to  its  present 
high  position,  and  has  been  re- 
cognized as  distinctively  its  insur- 
ance representative.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  and  is  widely  known  among 
insurance  men  throughout  the 
country.  At  home  he  has  served 
his  fellow  citizens  in  both  branches 
of    the    city   government   and     on 


various  boards.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  American  National 
Bank  and  the  Mechanics'  Savings 
Bank,  and  of  the  Fidelity  Company. 
Since  Mr.  Bunce,  in  the  investment 
department,  and  Mr.  Holcombe,  in 
the  insurance  department,  took  con- 
trol of  the  company's  business,  the 
assets  have  increased  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  over  (18,000,000,  in  round 
numbers.  To  quote  the  Hartford 
Courant:  "Steady  growth  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  have  marked 
each  year  since  they  took  it  in 
charge,  and  it  stands  to-day  among 
the  vigorous  and  progressive  life 
companies  of  the  city  and  country." 

First  Vice-President  Moore  came 
to  the  home  office  from  the  Albany 
agency  in  187^,  since  which  time  he 
has  gained  steady  promotion.  He 
was  elected  assistant  secretary  in 
1897,  director  in  190a,  and  secretary 
in  January,  1903. 

Second  Vice-President  Welch, 
actuary,    took     up     insurance    on 
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graduating  from  Yale,  and  came  to 
this  company  from  the  Travelers  in 
1892.  He  was  made  assistant 
secretary  in  January,  1903.  Mr. 
Welch  is  also  a  lecturer  in  the  Yale 
course,  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Secretary  Cornwell  has  been  with 
the  company  thirty-seven  years  and 
in  January,  1903,  was  promoted 
from  head  book-keeper  and  cashier 
to  be  assistant  secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January 
23*  '905*  these  officers  were 
reelected.  The  directors  are  John 
M.  Holcombe,  Jonathan  B.  Bunce, 
Nathaniel  Shipman,  Isaac  W. 
Brooks.  Silas  W.  Robbins,  George 
H.  Day,  Charles  E.  Gross,  Charles 
H.  Lawrence,  John  D.  Browne, 
Edward  D.  Robbins,  David  S. 
Plume,  James  Nichols,  Morris  F. 
Tyler,  William  A.  Moore  and 
Archibald  A.  Welch. 

The  law  requires  examinations  of 
insurance  companies  at  least  once 
in  four  years,  at  date  not  known  to 
the  companies  in  advance. 

Under  date  of  May  15,  1899,  the 
insurance  commissioner,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  A.  Betts,  reported  that 
he  had  made  the  examination  of 
this  company  required  by  law, 
which  was  commenced  in  July, 
1898,  and  extended  over  several 
months. 

Each  item  of  the  assets  was  ex- 
amined and  valued,  and  the  policy 
lists  were  carefully  checked  over  to 
make  sure  that  every  liability  had 
been  included.  Not  only  was  this 
done,  but  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments were  investigated,  and  the 
interest  earnings,  and  the  mortality 
experience  were  looked  into.  The 
commissioner  reported  that  the 
mortality  was  much  less  than  that 
expected  by  the  table,  the  interest 
earnings   were    considerably  more. 


and  the  surrender  values  were 
liberal,  all  of  which  indicated,  as  he 
stated,  a  most  healthy  condition. 
The  payment  of  claims  had  been 
prompt  and  no  litigations  were 
pending.  The  examiners  reported 
that  the  assets  were  such  as  were  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  which  guard  the  investments 
of  trust  funds  with  great  care.  He 
stated  that  the  total  divisible 
surplus,  as  shown  by  the  depart- 
ment, was  $78,  384.68  greater  than 
that  claimed  by  the  company  in  its 
annual  statement. 

In  1902,  the  Hon.  Theron  Upson, 
then  as  now  commissioner  of  the 
state,  made  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  company's  affairs.  In 
transmitting  the  detailed  report  0: 
his  examination,  under  date  of 
October  31,  1902,  the  commissioner 
said:  '*I  take  pleasure  in  handing 
you  the  result  of  the  department's 
examination  of  your  company, 
began  June  17,  and  recently  com- 
pleted. It  may  gratify  you  to  know 
that  the  final  summary  shows  a 
more  favorable  financial  condition 
than  was  claimed  by  the  company. 
You  will  see  that  the  examination 
increases  your  assets  by  $139,606.- 
01,  and  that  it  decreases  yonr 
liabilities  by  $40,631  91.  These 
findings  increase  your  net  surplus 
of  December  31,  1901,  over  that 
shown  in  your  annual  statement, 
$180,237.92." 

The  following  shows  the  com- 
pany's growth  the  last  ten  years: 

VB^R  PRKM.  INCOME  ASSBTS  INS.  IW  FOKCC 

1894  $1,192,773  $10,230,475  $36.38i.f'4o 
1899  2.180,796  I2.259,2gi  57.9^8.1^= 
1904    3.212,531    18,524,200    82,288,6-: 

Policies  in  force,  49,914;  insur- 
ance in  force,  $82,288,671;  total 
paid  to  policy  holders,  $48,843,123: 
excess  (with  assets)  over  premiums 
received,  $3,389,876. 
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First  in  Series  of  Two  Articles 


EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


N  the  chapter  on  "Manufactures 
and  Iaveiitioos"iathe  "Memo- 
rial History  of  Hartford 
County,"  W.  A.  Ayres  gives 
s  record :  "From  the  earliest 
lustrial  activity  of  the  country, 
irtford  has  had  a  leading  part  in 
tnufactures.  Hartford  inventors 
ve  played  an  important  part  in 
i  development  of  forms  of  husi- 
5S  in  which  many  millions  of 
Dital  are  invested,  producing 
ods  that  go  all  over  the  world," 
1637  a  grist  mill  was  built  on  the 
.ittle  River"  at  Hartford,  and  the 
ne  business  is  still  continued, 
d  is  known  as  Daniels  Mill. 
lOut  1797  Dr.  Apollos  Kingsley 
ilt  and  operaled  on   Main  street 


in  Hartford  the;[first  steam  road 
wagon  ever  conducted.  He  also  in- 
vented the  first  known  brick- 
pressing  machine,  and  a  machine 
for  making  pins.  Another  of  his  in- 
ventions was  a  card  machine  in 
which  the  motive  power  was  furn- 
ished by  a  peculiar  tread  mill 
operated  by  eight  or  ten  dogs  which 
went  on  relays.  "The  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  steam  power 
came  in  rapid  succession,"  'says 
Historian  Ayres,  "and  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  manufactures  of  the 
present  century.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  the  radical  change 
made  within  a  hundred  years  than 
is  furnished  in  Colt's  Armory."   *' 


HERB  THE  COLT  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  GUN,   REVOLVERS  AND  CATLING 
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la  telling^the'story  of  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  Samuel  Colt,  the 
volume  entitled  "Hartford  as  a 
Manufacturing,  Business  and  Com- 
mercial Center."  says:  "Samuel 
Colt,  the  pioneer  in  introducing 
into  Hartford  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale,  through  personal 
efforts,  perpetuated  and  extended 
by  the  able  assistants  whom  he 
called  around  him,  communicated  a 
very  decided  impulse  to  the  modern 
industrial  system  of  the  world.     He 


was  born  in  Hartford  July  19,  1814. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  his 
father's  factory  at  Ware,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  at  fourteen  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school  at  Amherst, 
but  preferring  to  gain  knowledge  in 
a  broader  field  he  shipped  before 
the  mast  for  Calcutta  in  July,  1837, 
and  on  the  voyage  made  a  model 
which  held  the  germs  of  the  future 
revolver.  Returning  home,  he 
again  entered  his  father's  mill, 
where,  under  the  tuition  of  William 
T.  Smitb.a  chemist  in  charge  of  the 
dyeing  and  bleaching  department, 
he  obtained  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  chemistry,  becoming  quite 
expert  as  a  manipulator.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  dexterity  acquired  in  the 
primitive  laboratory  at  Ware,  be 
made  his  second  venture  alone  into 
the  great  world  as  a  lecturer  upon 
njlrous  oxide  gas.  His  tours  ex- 
tended from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  covered  a  period  of 
over  two  years.  While  most  boys 
are  still  at  school,  or  under  the 
tutelage  of  parents,  he  had  visited 
the  antipodes,  instructed  large 
audiences  from  the  platform,  and 
multiplied  by  six  the  effectiveness 
of  the  pistol.  In  February,  1836, 
he  obtained  a  United  States  patent 
for  a  rotating   cylinder  containing 
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for  the  purpose  in  Wbitneyville. 
From  this  time  forward  his  genius 
found  an  ever- broadening  field  for 
its  exercise,  and  pecuniary  rewards 
rolled  in  with  the  momentum  of  a 
mountain  torrent. 

"The  following  year  Colonel  Colt 
transferred  his  plant  to  Hartford. 
In  1853  he  bought  a  large  tract  in 
the  south  meadows,  within  the  city 
limits,  which  he  enclosed  with  a 
dyke  one  and  three-fourths  miles 
long,  twenty  feet  high  on  the  low 
grounds,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide 
at  the  base,narrowing  to  a  driveway 
of  forty  feet  on  top.  Its  walls, 
strengthened  and  beautified  by 
willows,  afford  sure  protection 
against  the  heaviest  freshets  of  the 
Connecticut.  In  the  fall  of  1855 
the  new  armory  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  In  1861  the  armory 
was  practically  duplicated.  Within 
the  enclosure  were  also  erected 
dwellings  for  workmen,  a  public 
hall  and  a  library.  On  the  same 
grounds  a  beautiful  memorial 
church  has  been  built  since  the 
death  of  Colonel  Colt  by  Mrs.  Colt. 

"The  combination  of  intellectual 
forces  grouped  around  Samuel  Colt 
as  the  business  developed  had 
probably  never  been  equaled  in  any 
other  industrial  establishment. 
After  the  Mexican  war,  calls  for 
the  revolver  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth — especially 
from  our  own  frontier,  from  Cali- 
fornia, Australia,  the  Crimea,  and 
the  East  Indies.  Meantime,  the 
work  of  simplification  and  improve- 
ment kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
From  the  department  for  the  manu- 


Af  lOMATlC  COLT  PISTOL CALIBRE  32 

several  chambers  to  be  discharged 
through  a  single  barrel.  The 
previous  years  ne  had  taken  out 
patents  in  England  and  France.  In 
1836,  The  Patent  Arms  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  established  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  with  a 
proposed  capital  of  $300,000,  about 
one-half  of  which  was  paid  in,  for 
making  the  revolvers.  Colonel  Colt 
put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  government  adopt  the  weapon, 
but  two  boards  of  United  States 
o£cers  reported  against  it.  Mean- 
time, under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, many  were  sold  at  reduced 
prices  to  Texan  rangers,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  winning  Texan 
independence.  Later  the  revolvers 
were  'used  by  a  few  of  our  troops 
with  great  effectiveness  in  the 
Seminole  war,  the  savages  becoming 
utterly  disheartened  on  finding  that 
their  pursuers  could  keep  up  a 
deadly  fire  without  stopping  to  re- 
load. Thus,  in  spite  of  official 
criticism  and  condemnation,  the 
pistol  forced  recognition  of  its 
merits  by  actual  tests  on  the  battle- 
field. But  the  demonstration  came 
too  late,  and  with  the  suspension  of 
the  works  at  Paterson  the  manu- 
facture of  the  weapon  stopped, 
while  in  time  the  demand,  chiefiy 
from  the  frontier,  completely 
drained  the  market.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1847, 
General  Taylor  sent  to  Colonel  Colt 
for  a  supply.  Colonel  Colt  con- 
structed a  new  model  containing 
many  improvements,  and  having 
contracted  to  furnish  1,000  for  $28,- 
000,  made  them  in  an  armory  hired 
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facture  of  gun  machinery  several 
foreign  armories  were  largely 
equipped." 

"Colonel  Colt  was  one  of  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
submarine  torpedo,  having  begun 
in  boyhood  experiments  which  were 
kept  up  at  intervals  through  life. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  construct 
and  lay  a  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  having  by  this  means,  in 
1843,  successfully  connected  Kew 
York  City  with  stations  on  Fire  and 
Coney      Islands.  Colonel     Colt 

planned  to  add  to  the  armory  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  can- 
non on  a  large  scale,  but  did  not 
live  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Amid 
herculean  labors  and  far-reaching 
schemes  he  died  January  10,  1861," 

The  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms  Com- 
pany had  been  incorporated  in  1856, 
and  Elisha  K.  Root  was  appointed 
president  to  succeed  Colonel  Colt. 
He  held  the  position  until  his  death 
in  1865  and  was  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  by  Richard  .W.  H. 
Jarvis.        February     s-     1864,     the 


original  armory  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  involving  an  estimated  loss  of 
3800,000  in  machines  and  $400,000 
in  stock,  besides  valuable  models 
and  drawings.  The  buildings  were 
restored,  fire-proof,  on  the  old 
foundations. 

The  great  work  which  Colonel 
Colt  accomplished  for  Hartford  has 
also  made  his  name  distinguished. 
At  his  beautiful  estate,  Armsmear. 
on  Wethersfield  avenue,  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Colt,  resides, 
and  is  to-day  Hartford's  most  es- 
teemed gentlewoman.  Her  beauti- 
ful character  and  noble  philantbro- 
py  have  made  her  name  equally 
as  estimable  as  that  of  her  husband. 

The  great  concern  founded  by 
Samuel  Colt  is  to-day  manufactur- 
ing revolvers  for  the  United  States 
army  and  navy,  state  nationa'. 
guards,  foreign  government  and 
municipal  police  departments. 
With  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Lewis 
C.  Grover,  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
firearms  concerns  in  the  world. 


^ 


WHERE  THE    DUTCH,   FIRST  EUROPEANS    TO    ASCEND    THE    CONNECTICUT,  LOCATIt 
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XSIVF.    PLANT    OF    THE    GREAT    POPE    IMDL'STRIES    AT    HARTKORD 


WHILE  it  is  well  to  ennoble 
^the  arts  and  sciences,  it 
,_^is  universally  acknowK 
hedged  by  political  econ- 
omisLs  that  the  great  motive  power 
behind  progress  is  invention  and 
manufactures.  Scientific  scholar- 
ship is  but  selfishness  and  wasteful- 
ness unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
the  clear,  penetrating  business 
sense  of  application.  Industry  is 
well  symbolized  by  the  strong, 
Herculean  arm  that  forges  the 
practical'  way. 

This  is  an  epoch-making  age 
because  inventive  genius  isfurnish- 
ingf  intellect  with  the  tools  with 
which  the  great  idealistic  edifice  of 
truth  and  justice  is  being  skillfully 
erected.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  American  Republic 
arrived  at  a  point  where  it  became 
necessary  for  a  continuance  of 
growth  and  prosperity  to  broaden 
the  channels  of  trade.  This  started 
the  good  roads  movement  in  the 
United  States, 

Hartford  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  center  of  action  from 
which  developed  the  good  roads 
movement,  and  Colonel  Albert 
Augustus  Pope  is  the  practical 
American  pioneer.  Through  his 
untiring  efforts  an  effective  educa> 
tional  campaign  was  carried  on  and 


it  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  the 
demand  for  proper  highways  'as 
both  rational  and  imperative.  Im- 
proved roads  made  possible  the  uni- 
versal and  practical  use  of  the 
bicycle  and  the  automobile.  These 
modern  vehicles  of  transportation 
are  the  very  factors  to-day  that  are 
forcing"  still  greater  improvements 
in  our  American  highway  system. 

Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  was  the 
original  founder  and  organizer  of 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 
for  which  he  supplied  all  the  capital 
and  from  the  early  inception  of  the 
business  be  has  been  its  president 
and  active  manager.  In  August, 
1877,  Colonel  Pope  finished  his  first 
model  and  began  also  the  importing 
of  bicycles.  The  very  next  year 
(1878)  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  all  the  world  knows  about  the 
subsequent  success  of  this  concern 
in  the  bicycle  field.  Colonel  Pope 
attributes  this  success  largely  to 
the  experience  he  gath  ered  when  a 
young  -man,  schooling  which  was 
much  more  severe  and  radical  in  its 
result  than  that  attained  in  any  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the 
youth. 

From  the  age  of  nine  he  became 
self-reliant,  seeking  successful  em- 
ployment during  vacation  and  out- 
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Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg (Va.),  Kuoxville,  Poplar 
Springs  Clinrch  and  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  being  honored  with  lie 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  for  gal- 
lantry of  conduct.  He  commanded 
his  regiment  t)efore  he  was  twcDtj- 
two  years  of  age. 

As  a  natural  development  of  the 
bicycle  came  the  automobile  in  a 
direct  line  of  mechanical  evolution. 
The  experience  and  foresight  of 
Colonel  Pope  is  to-day  concentrated 
on  motor  vehicles,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  histortcal  record  that,  like  Fitch, 
Pulton  and  Livingston  in  steam 
invention;  like  Edison  in  electrical 
developments;  Bellin  telephony  and 
Morse  in  telegraphy,  the  name  Pope 
is  the  dominant  force  in  this  horse- 
less age.  Some  years  before  the 
horseless  carriages  were  put  into 
service  in  this  country  the  motor 
carriage  department  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  began  a 
series  of  experiments  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  building  vehicles 
and  trying  them  out.  This  was 
initiative   work   and.    therefore. 


of- school  hours,  showing  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  successful  merchant  in 
handling  a  retail  produce  business, 
on  a  small  scale  to  be  sure,  but 
accomplishing  enough  to  net  a  pro- 
fit of  $100  during  the  first  season. 
This  experience,  followed  by  the 
harder  work  of  stirring  varnish  and 
lugging  about  100-pound  bales  like 
a  porter  in  a  shoe-fiiidings  establish- 
ment, developed  a  serious  vein  in 
his  nature  and  made  him  deter- 
mined to  win  out  a  success.  This 
determination  was  shown  in  his 
honorable  war  record.  He  went 
out  with  the  Thirty-fifth  Mass- 
achusetts  Volunteers  and  won 
distinction   at  the  battles  of   South 
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vital  importance.  It  demanded 
^reat  care,  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money  and  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  business  and  as  a  foundation 
for  the  skillful  building  of  motor 
cars  it  was  invaluable.  Colonel 
Pope  is  par  excellence  an  organizer 
and  developer — a  practical  user  of 
men  and  means,  never  doing  what 
he  can  hire  done  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

Colonel  Pope  then,  when  he 
turned  to  the  automobile  business 
in  earnest,  came  fully  equipped  for 
the  task,  because  he  brought  with 
him  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  America.  Trained  designers, 
mechanics  and  engineers,  some  of 
whom  had  spent  more  than  a  score 
of  years  in  the  works,  were  at  hand 
for  the  successful  solution  of  the 
new  problem. 

Colonel  Pope  speaks  of  it  as  the 
most  difficult  business,  which  takes 
at  least  three  years  to  turn  the  suc- 
cessful corner.  Even  now,  being 
the  largest  works  in  the  world, 
there  are  many  things  of  the 
reorganized  business  in  process. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  both  a  parent  and  an  operat- 
ing corporation.  Under  its  own 
name  and  that  of  the  Pope  Motor 
Car  Company,  etc.,  it  runs  seven 
very  large  manufacturing  plants, 
and  for  facilitating  the  mercantile 
end  of  the  business  it  maintains 
branch  houses  and  garages  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Westfield,  Massachusetts;  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland;  Elyria,  Ohio; 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  each  has  a  plant  producing 
I  Pope  products. 

The  famous  .Hartford  factories 
I  turn  out  the  popular  Pope- Hartford 
gasoline  touring  cars,  modern 
vehicles  at  moderate  prices  and 
recognized  by  all  as  among  the 
leaders  of  their  class.  The  Hagers- 
town  plant  makes  the  well-known 
Pope-Tribune     gasoline    cars    and 


runabouts.  The  Pope  Motor  Car 
Company  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  makts 
the  famous  mile-a-minute  Pope- 
Toledo  gasoline  cars.  They  have 
won  recognition  by  their  records 
on  track  and  road.  The  Pope- 
Motor  Car  Company  at  Indianapolis 
Indiana,  produce  the  Pope-Waverly 
electrics  in  fifteen  different  models, 
— surreys,  road  wagons,  physician's 
and  depot  carriages,  together  with 
a  line  of  delivery  wagons  and  trucks. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  are  at 
Hartford,  and  from  that  point  the 
entire  concern  is  financed  and 
managed.  Colonel  Pope  has  his 
hand  ever  on  the  helm,  molds  the 
policy  and  keeps  his  eyes  on  results. 
His  son,  Albert  L.  Pope,  vice-presi- 
dent, is  active  in  the  management 
of  affairs  not  only  as  an  advisor^ 
but  as  an  executive  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  into  force  the  policy 
agreed  upon. 

Though  the  start  in  1877  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  was* 
small,  both  in  respect  of  the  capital 
and  the  number  employed,  it 
rapidly  increased  so  that  at  present 
the  capital  is  many  millions.  The 
company  employs  upwards  of 
several  thousand  people  on  a  floor 
area  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
square  feet,  and  the  products  of 
these  enterprises  amount  to  many 
millions  annually. 

Colonel  Pope  and  all  his  associ- 
ates are  firm  believers  in  a  carefully 
matured  business  system.  All  the 
factories,  branch  houses  and  sub- 
companies  are  under  direct  super- 
vision and  general  orders  issued 
from  Hartford,  govern  the  policy 
of  every  one  making  and  marketing 
Pope  products. 

Hartford  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  concern  like  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company,  one  of  the 
largest  financially  and  most  im-^ 
portant  commercially  in  the  indus- 
trials of  to-day. 
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IN  traveling  abroad  recently,  a 
Hartford  resident  observed  a 
caravan  crossing  an  African 
desert,  and  strapped  to  the  back 
of  a  camel  was  a  wire  mattress 
made  by  The  Hartford  Bedstead 
Company,  of  which  Hon,  Henry 
Roberts,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
is  president.  This  occurrence  be- 
speaks the  wide-world,  market  that 
Hartford  manufactured  products 
have  attained  through  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  construciion  and 
the  administration  of  their  ex- 
ecutors. 

In  1869  The  Hartford  Woven 
Wire  Mattress  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  the  late  Dr.  G.  F.  Haw- 
ley  and  others.  In  the  early  seven- 
ties the  late  George  C.  Parkins 
purchased  a  controlling  interest 
and  placed  the  business  on  a  pro- 
fitable basis.  On  January  i.  1904, 
The    Hartford    Bedstead  Company 


succeeded  The  Hartford  Woven 
Wire  Wattress  Company,  and  to- 
day is  manufacturing  steel  and 
brass  trimmed  bedsteads,  woven 
wire  and  linked  mattresses,  cots, 
cribs,  woven  wire  car  seats,  wire 
rails,  partitions,  trellises,  door  mats 
and  many  other  articles  of  the 
finest  construction.  Its  business  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  its  well- 
organized  plant  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Capital  avenue  and  Laurel 
street.  The  factory  contains  floor 
space  of  60,000  square  feet,  the 
buildings  being  brick  throughout 
and  substantially  constructed.  The 
company  has  a  force  of  traveling 
men  covering  the  United  States  and 
is  developing  foreign  trade. 

The  present  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  Henry  Roberts,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer:  Frederic  W. 
Grant,  assistant  treasurer,  and 
Robert  R.  Pease,  secretarv. 


IN    the    valuable  historical   com- 
pilation,   "The    New   England 
States,"  published  some  years 
ago.  and  on  file  at  the  Hartford 
Public    Library,    is    this    historical 
record:  "Drop-forgings       were 

probably  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  Samuel  Colt,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  were  soon  after- 
wards made  use  of  at  the  armories  in 
in  Springfield,  Mass. ;  but  the 
devices  were  crude,  the  work  im- 
perfect, and  the  limits  of  practical 
application  narrow.  For  a  long 
time  the  latent  possibilities  in  the 
system  waited  for  the  right  man  to 
develop  them.  It  remained  for 
Charles  E  Billings,  organizer  and 
president  of  The  Billings  & 
Spencer  Company  in  1869,  by 
numerous  improvements  and  in- 
ventions, to  raise  it  from  a  lowly 
position,  as  an  unimportant  adjunct 
of  the  machine  shop,  to  its  present 
dignity." 

P.   Henry  Woodward  of  the  Con- 
necticut    Historical    Society    says : 


"A   full   biography   of   Charles    E. 
Billings  would  afford  material  for  a 


CHARLES    E.   DILLINGS 
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PLANT  OF  THE  BILLINGS  AND  SPENCER  COMPANY  AT  HARTFORD 


history  of  the  evolution  of  this  new 
branch  of  industry." 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Company 
to-day  manufactures  one  of  the 
finest  lines  of  drop-forgiogs  in  this 
couQtry  and  its  enormous  j'earLy 
output  includes  a  large  variety  of 
standard  articles,  made  of  sizes  to 
suit  the  trade  and  carried  in  stock. 
It  includes  screw-plales,  dies, 
reamers,  wrenches,  ratchet-drills, 
lathe-dogs,  clamps,  lathe  tools,  com- 
bination pliers,  admitting  a  wide 
range  of  adjustment,  vises,  surface 
gauges,  thumb-screws,  solid  steel 
eyebolts,  carbon  tongs,  magazine 
screw-drivers,  and  similar  articles, 
many  being  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Billings  himself.  His  adjustable 
wrenches  are  specially  suited  to 
automobiles  and  many  thousands 
have  been  sold.  Manufacturers  of 
electrical  apparatus,  sewing  ma- 
chines, gas  fittings,  guns,  pistols, 
pumps,  and  other  standard  goods, 
have  many  pieces  which  enter  into 
their  product  forged  here. 


The  skilled  workmen  total  about 
300,  and  their  product  includes 
millions  of  machinists'  tools.  En- 
tire plants  for  drop-forgings  are  also 
planned  and  constructed.  One  of 
the  greatest  honors  bestowed  upon 
the  concern  to-day  is  the  recogni- 
tion given  it  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  awarding  many 
of  its  most  important  drop-forging 
contracts  to  this  Company. 


ARLV  FACTORY  BUILDING  OF  THE    BIL- 
LINGS AND  SPENCER  COMPANY 
AT    HARTFORD 
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WHERE   THE   UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRI 

THE  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York  in  March,  1895, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  type- 
writer differing  in  many  of  its  essen- 
tial features  from  any  typewriter 
that  had  ever  preceded  it  upon  the 
market.  The  first  factory  was 
located  in  a  building  on  Hudson 
street.  New  York  City,  where  a 
floor  space  of  about  10,000  square 
feet  was  occupied:  the  first  year  and 
a  half  being  devoted  to  experimental 
work;  the  first  machine  being  sold 
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in  1897.  The  business  at  once  be- 
gan to  prosper,  and  in  1898  tbe  fac- 
tory was  removed  to  Bayonne,  N.J., 
starting  there  with  a  floor  space  of 
35,000  square  feet  and  increasing  it 
eventually  to  65,000  square  feet, 
when,  in  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary room  for  expansion,  the  factory 
was  removed  to  Hartford,  This  oc- 
curred in  July,  1901,  where  Ihe- 
company  first  rented,  and  after 
wards  purchased,  the  building  at 
present  occupied  by  them  on  the 
corner  of  Capitol  avenue  and  Wood- 
bine  street,  starting  in  with  a  floor 
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AR    WHEN   COMPLETED 
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space  of  100,000  square  Icet,  in 
creasing  it  eventually  lo  130,000 
square  teet.  The  business  in  the  last 
two  years  has  mofe  than  doubled, 
necessitating  a  further  increase,  and 
ground  has  been  broken  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  present  plant,  giving  a 
total  floor  space  of  about  300,000 
square   feet  instead   of    130,000. 

About  1,100  hands  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  factory,  and  when  the 
addition  is  completed  it  is  calcu- 
lated employment  will  be  given  to 
a, 000  mechanics  in  all.  The  present 
daily  output  is  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  complete  type- 
writers per  day,  or  about  38,000  per 
year.  The  enlarged  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  75,000  complete  type- 
writers in  one  year. 

The  product  is  sold  through  the 
medium  of  sixty  odd  branch  offices 
in  [he  United  States  and  England 
and  numerous  dealers  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  principal  selling  office 
of  the  company  is  situated  at  241 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Uoderwood  Typewriter  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  (highest 
award)  at  Ihe  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion ;  also  al  Ihe  Paris  Exposition  in 


1900,  and  the  grand  prize  (Highest 
award)  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  recently  held  at  St 
Louis,  besides  which  numercus 
other  first  awards  have  been  re- 
ceived at  expositions  througoat 
Europe,  including  one  at  Vienna 
and  another  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  capital  of  the  company  i$ 
$3,500,000.  The  Board  of  Directois 
IS  composed  of  the  following  welS 
known  bankers  and  business  men: 
John  T.  Underwood,  J.  Henry  Hag- 
gerty,  DeWilt  Bergen,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  George  B.  M.  Harve?, 
George  H,  Day,  Daniel  McWilliam's, 
Charles  Strauss,  Oscar  L.  Gubel- 
man;  John  T.  Underwood  beiDg 
president;  J.  Henry  Haggerty.  vice- 
president,  and  DeWilt  Bergen, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  one  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  that  has 
enabled  it  in  so  short  a  space  of  lime 
to  achieve  such  phenomenal  success, 
is  writing  in  sight,  although  many 
other  features  undoubtedly  aided  in 
accomplishing  the  above  result, 
such,  for  instance,  as  tabulating  and 
other  original  improvements  never 
seen  in  a  typewriter  before  the  Un- 
derwood first  came  on  the  market. 

The  aim  of  the  Underwood  Com- 
pany has  been  to  constantly  improve 
its  product.  To  this  end,  an  EAicient 
corps  of  skillful  mechanics  and  in- 
ventors is  constantly  employed  in  ex- 
perimenting and  the  result  of  such 
experimenting  is  given  a  thorough 
and  practical  test  before  final  adop- 
tion and  application  to  the  machine. 
Unusual  care  is  given  to  what  might 
be  called  minor  mechanical  features, 
in  view  of  Ihe  fact  that  in  a  type- 
writer as  well  as  other  mechanisms, 
it  is  the  small  things  that  are  liable 
to  give  trouble.  Finally,  when  a 
completed  machine  goes  into  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser,  he  buys  it 
under  a  guarantee,  given  by  a  cor- 
noration  financially  responsible,  that 
it  is  a  perfect  instrument  as  regards 
wormanship  or  material  that  enters 
into  its  construction. 
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THE  idea  of  the  automubile  is 
older  than  that  oE  the  loco- 
motive, the  first  successful 
model  having  been  produced 
more  than  140  years  ago,  but  its 
final  ascendency  to  a  permanent 
place  among  the  requirements  of 
modern  life  was  not  manifested  un- 
til about  1894,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  that  the  development  of  Colum- 
bia gasolene  cars  began,  in  the  first 
building  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  plant  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Co  ,  at  the  corner  of  Laurel  and 
Park  streets,  Hartford.  Since  then 
the  company  has  devoted  constant 
attention  to  advancing  the  standard 
of  manufacture,  and  every  Columbia 
car  placed  on  the  market  has  been 
both  a  practical  and  a  commercial 
success. 

In  1898  a  Columbia  gasolene  car 
won  the  first  regularly  organized 
track  race  held  in  this  country.  In 
1900  a  Columbia  was  one  of  the  few 
cars  to  complete  the  historic  Phtla> 
delphia-New  York  run.  In  1901 
three  Columbias  led  in  the  New 
York-Buffalo  endurance  run.  In 
1903  a  34-horse-power  Columbia 
established  a  record  of  seventy-six 
hours,  including  all  stops,  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  also  led 
its  class  in  the  New  York- Pittsburg 
endurance  run.  In  1904  a  13-14- 
horse-power  Columbia  won  two  first 


prizes  in  the  Mt.  Washington  climb- 
ing contests;  a  30-35-horse-power 
Columbia  lowered  the  Chicago-New 
York  record  to  58  hours  35  minutes, 
including  all  stops;  an  18-horse- 
power  Columbia  (1905  model)  won 
its  class  event  in  the  Eagle  Rock 
hill-climbing  contests,  and  Columbia 
cars  were  awarded  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  at  the  St.  Louis  Purchase 
Expositon.  On  January  14.  1905, 
an  i8-horse-power  Columbia  won 
three  events  in  the  Ormond  (Flor- 
ida) races.  This  year,  Columbias 
have  won  important  hill-climbing 
contests  at  Springfield  and  Worces- 
ter and  several  track  events.  These 
distinctions  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance in  that  they  were  all  won  by 
regularly  equipped  stock  cars, 
similar,  down  to  the  smallest 
details,  to  those  delivered  to  pur- 
chasers. 

Columbia  cars  are  wholly  built  in 
the  company's  own  works,  insuring 
that  uniformity  of  excellence  in 
design,  materials  and  workmanship, 
which  has  earned  the  Columbia 
name  and  reputation.  The  latest 
models  of  Columbia  gasolene  cars, 
know  as  Marks  XLIV  and  XLV, 
combine  the  best  mechanical 
features  of  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors, Marks  XLII  and  XLIII, 
with  late  improvements,  giving  in- 
creased power  and   added   ease   of 
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control  aod  care-taking.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  body 
designs,  which  were  conceded  to  be 
the  most  perfect  of  any  exhibited  at 
the  New  Vorlc  and  Chicago  shows 
of  1905. 

Columbia  Electric  Carnages  have 
held  the  lead  through  all  changes  of 
design  and  type  since  1895.  The 
latest  models  represent  the  latest 
results  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Com- 
pany's manufacturing  experience  of 
ten  years,  during  which  time  Ihe 
company's  electric  product  has  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  output  of  all- 
other  makers  of  electric  vehicles. 
In  the  development  of  these  models 
the  company  has  worked  with 
steady  and  consistent  attention  to 
improvements,  and  spared  neither 
labor  nor  expense  in  devising  what- 
ever could  be  of  service  in-securiog 
betterment  of  design,  higher  effici- 
encies,   simplified    structures,    and 


greater  economy  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Colombia  electric  town  carriagee 
of  the  coach  type  are  built  for 
private  service  only  from  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  most 
critical  and  discriminating  class  of 
vehicle  users.  The  lighter  Colum- 
bias — rnnaboUta,  victoria-phaetons 
and  surreys — are  no  less  distinctive 
in  points  of  exclusive  design,  high 
efficiency  and  perfection  of  detail 
and  finish. 

Officers  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Company  are  M.  J.  Budlong,  presi- 
dent; H.  W.  Kyte,  secretary;  W. 
G,  Henderson,  treasurer;  G,  W. 
Wesley,  superintendent;  Hiram 
Percy  Maxim,  chief  engineer. 

The  company  employs  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  men  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  automobile-making  con- 
cerns of  the  world.  The  factory 
occupies   904,000  square  feet. 
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DONALD    LINES   JACOBUS,    of   New    Haven,    Connecticut 
(Continued  from  previous  issue  Connecticut  Magazine) 


23.  James*  Lines  (Benjamin^, 
Ralph^,  Ralph^)  married,  January  7 
1746,  Thankful,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Perkins)  Sperry.  They 
lived  in  New  Haven.  James  died 
January,  1792;  Thankful  died 
August  II,  181 1,  aged  88  years. 

Children: 

i.  John^,  b.  Aug.  22,  1746. 

29.  ii.  James,  b.  Nov.  30,  1748. 
iii.  Ashbel,  b.  Apr.  9,  175 1. 

He  deeded  land  to  his 
sons  Ashbel  and  Tyrus. 
The  latter  m..  Mar., 
1796,  Patty  Potter. 
Ashbel,  Sr.,  d.  May  11, 
1823. 
iv.  Pamela,  b.  Apr.  15, 
1756;  d.  Aug.  3,  1815; 
m.  Levi  Potter. 

30.  v.  Ezra,  b.  Sept.  24,  1760. 
vi.  Benjamin,  b.  Aug.  16, 

1762,  d.  Oct.  22,  1840. 
vii.  Sarah,  b.  Dec.  31,  1764. 
viii.  Ebenezer,   b.   June  25, 
1767. 


24.  Joseph*  Lines  (Benjamin^, 
Ralph^,  Ralph^)  removed  10  New 
Milford,  Conn.  He  married,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1758,  Phebe,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Baldwin.  Joseph  died 
July  29,  1792,  aged  60;  and  Phebe 
died  August  23,  1823,  aged  85. 
(See  the  ^'Baldwin  Genealogy.'*) 

Children: 

i.  Clarissa^,  b.    Mar.    12, 
1759,      m.       Noahdiah 
Mygatt. 
ii.  Reuben,     b.     Jan.     21, 

1761. 
iii.  Amity,  b.  June  9,  1763, 

d.  young, 
iir.  Daniel,  b.  Jan.  2,  1766, 
m.  Nov.  20,  1791,  Han- 
nah Todd. 
V.  Philo,  b.  Jan.  11,  1769. 

25.  Samuel^  Lines  (Saumel*, 
John*,  SamueP,  Ralph^)  lived  in 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  and  married, 
June  13.  1755,  Mercy  Carrington. 
Rachel,  Rhoda  and  Mercy,  children 
of  Tebulon  and  Sarah  Carrington, 
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were  baptized,  August  2,  1744,  in 
Woodbridge.  Samuel  Lines  died 
February,  1 8 10;  Mercy  died  Decem- 
ber 28,  1817,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  Samuel  Lines  deeded  land  to 
his  sons  Seley  and  Samuel  Lines 
March  17,  1794  (Woodbridge  Land, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  342).  On  July  28,  1794, 
he  granted  his  daughter,  Rebecca 
Lines,  land  (Woodbridge  Land,  Vol. 
II,  p.  417).  In  1813  the  estate  of 
Seley  Lines  of  Woodbridge  was 
divided  between  Alvin,  Linus, 
Luther,  Cornelius  and  Samuel 
Lines,  Philena  Wilcox  and  Rebecca 
Lines  (New  Haven  Probate,  Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  404-5).  These  were  all 
undoubtedly  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Seley,  and  children  of  Samuel 
Lines. 
Children: 

31.  i.  Alvin®,  b.  about  1756. 
ii.  Philena,   m. Wil- 
cox. 

32.  iii.  Linus,    b.    about    1760. 
iv.  Rebecca,  b.  about  1762, 

d.  Feb.    27.    1826,    un- 
married, 
v.  Seley,  d.  June,  1803. 
vi.  Luther,  b.   about  1768, 
d.    Mar.    28,    1847,    m. 

Susan .     Mentions 

in  his  will  his  daughter 
Sally  Maria  Camp  and 
his     grandson,    Noyes 
Starr   Hotchkiss  (New 
Haven    Probate,    Vol. 
LXII,  p.  95). 
vii.  Cornelius. 
II,  viii.  Samuel,  b.  about  1774. 
34.     ix.  Tebulon  Lines   of   Ox- 
ford   was   possibly  son 
of  Samuel^.     He  would 
thus  be  named  after  his 
probable    grandfather, 
Tebulon      Carrington. 
Moreover,         Tebulon 
named    a    son    of    his 
Alvin,    who   would   be 
named  after  his  brother 
Alvin. 
26.   Erastus^  Lines  (Ralph*.  Ebe- 
nezer^,  Samuel^.    Ralph^)   married 
in     Cheshire,    January     15,     1778, 


Sarah  Doolittle.  Between  1792  and 
1804  he  removed  to  Oxford,  Conn., 
where  he  died  November  15,  1815, 
aged  sixty-four  years.  His  wife 
died  the  same  month. 
Children : 

35.  i.  Ran som^.b.  about  1779. 

36.  ii.  Ralph,  bapt.  1782. 
iii.  Sarah,  m.  Josiah 

Lounsbury. 

27.  Major^  Lines  (Ebenezer*, 
Ebenezer*,  SamueP,  Ralph')  mar- 
ried Susanna,  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Deborah  (Dayton)  Mansfield, 
and  lived  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He 
was  a  sea  captain  and  died  May  2, 
1814.  His  widow  survived  him  un- 
til August  2,  1824.  (See  Tuttle  or 
Mansfield  genealogy.) 

Children: 

i.  Stephen®,    b.    Jan,    31, 
1777,  d.  Dec.   25,   1816, 
m.  June  n,  1796,  Har- 
riet Gourley. 
ii.  Charles  Burril,  b.  July 

^9»     1779*    <i-     Mar.  i, 

1833,  m.  Dec.  25,  1803. 

Laura  Frost, 
iii.  William,    b.     Mar.     18, 

1 78 1,  d.  Oct.   10,  1822, 

m.  1805,  Elizabeth  Os- 

born. 
iv.  Elizabeth,    b.    July    5, 

1783,  d.  Mar.   20,  1852, 

m.  John  Chatterton. 
v.  Susanna,    b.    May   31. 

1785,  d.   Jan.    21,  1871. 
vi.  Marv,  b.  Mar.  31,  1788, 

m.  May  6,  1840,  David 
Daggett. 
vii.  Frances,    b     May    21, 

1790,  d.  Feb.  8,  1869. 
viii.  Major,  b.  July  11,  1792, 

d.  June  J,  1870,  m.  July 

II,  1843,  Martha  Trues- 

del. 

28.  Eber«  Lines  (John*,*  Ebe- 
nezer^,  SamueP,  Ralph^)  of  Beth- 
any, Conn.,  married  Hannah  Wei- 
ton.     He  died  February  20,  1844. 

Children : 

37.  i.  Calvin*,    born  Jan.  8. 

1780. 
11.  Alma,  m.  John  Sanford. 
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iii.  Philenay  m.  Moses  San- 
ford. 

38.  iv.  Hannah,  b.  about  1790, 

m.  (i)  Truman  Terrill; 
(2)  Aveil  Peck. 

39.  V.  EDer,  b.  about   1792. 

29.  James^  Lines  (James*,  Ben- 
jamin*, Ralph^,  Ralph^)  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.,  married,  January  i, 
1772,  Susanna  Ailing.  He  died 
August  5,  1816.  Susanna  died 
March  6,  1834,  aged  eighty  years. 
Susanna,  by  her  will  dated  February 
23,  1825,  left  her  whole  estate  to  her 
son  John.  (New  Haven  Probate, 
Vol.  XLIII,  p.  306  ) 

Children: 

i.  Sarah®,  m.  James  Lan- 
don. 

40.  ii.  John,  b.  Apr.  30,  1777. 
iii.  Ailing,  b.  Nov.  2,  1791, 

d.  Mar.  9,  1792, 

30.  Ezra*  Lines  (James*,  Ben- 
jamin*, Ralph^,  Ralph^)  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  married,  first,  June 
4,  1782,  Lue  Wheaton.  She  died 
September  5,  1794,  aged  thirty- 
four.  Ezra  married,  second,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1795,  Widow  Abigail  Hood, 
daughter  of  Captain  Joshua  and 
Martha  (Miner)  Ray,  who  died  June. 

5,  1796,  aged  thirty-three.  He 
married,  third,  Elizabeth  Umber- 
field,  who  died  October  9,  1825, 
aged  fifty-nine. 

Children  (by  first  wife) : 

i.  Henry®,  b.  about  1784, 
d.    Dec.    19,    1836,    m. 
Amelia  P.  Tooker,  who 
d.  Jan.   17,    1816,  aged 
76.     Henry  was  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman, 
ii.   Lue,     m.     Eli     Trow- 
bridge, 
iii.  Betsey,  m.  Jacob  Wolf. 
Children  by  third  wife: 

41.  iv.  Ezra  AujSfustus. 

V.  Frederick, 
vi.  William. 

vii.  James,  b.  1801,  d.  July 
3,  1806,  aged  4  years  8 
months, 
viii.  James,  b.   about    1806, 
d.  .Sept.  16,  [829. 


ix.  Mehitabel,  b.  about 
1808,  d.  Jan.  I,  1832. 

31.  Alvin®  Lines  (Samuel^,  Sam- 
uel*, John^,  SamueP,  Ralph i)  mar- 
ried, first,  Anna  Morris  of  Oxford, 
Conn. ;     married,     second,      Phebe 

.     He  died  in  Woodbridge  April 

10,  1827.     Phebe  died  December  13, 
1822. 

Child  (by  first  wife) : 

42.  i.  Leverett^,      b.      about 

1782  in  Oxford. 
Children  by  second  wife; 

43.  ii.  Anna,    m.    Jan.     1803, 

Ezekiel  Ball. 

iii.  Polly,  m.  Jan.  181 2, 
Charles  Willoughby. 
Children:  (i)  Mary 
Marietta  Willoughby^  b, 
1813,  d.  Mar.  14,  1900, 
m.  George  F.  (barter, 
who  d.  Aug.  26,  1868, 
aged  60;  (2)  Charles 
Christopher  Willoughby^ 
b.  1815,  m  Amelia 
Brandy ;  (3)  Alvin  Lines 
Willoughby^  b.  181 7,  d. 
1901,  m.  Oct.  15,  1840, 
Caroline  S.  Botsford, 
who  d.  May  17,  1882. 

iv.  George,  m.  Aug.  181 6, 
Susan  Morris  of  Derby, 
who  d.  Mar.  20,  1879, 
and  had  William,  b. 
1818,  d.  Jan.  30,  1824; 
Edwin,  David  (b.  about 
1825,  and  m.  Susan 
),  and  Jane  Lines. 

32.  Linus^  (Samuel^,  Samuel*, 
John*,  SamueP,  Ralph^)  married 
Ketufah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Eunice  (Thomas)  Smith,  at  that 
time  Widow  Hotchkiss.  Linus  died 
March  27,  1814. 

Children: 

i.  Lewis  of  Bethany, Conn. 

ii.  Keturah,        m. 

Wheeler, 
ill.  Joseph  Willard  of 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  m. 
Oct.  15,  1825,  Lydia 
Russel.  Their  son, 
John  Lines   of  Water- 
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bury,   was    b.    Jan.  7, 

1833. 
iv.  Lintisof  Barrington.Ill. 

V.  Julia  Ann,  m.  Hiram 
Downes. 

vi.  Nancy,  m.,  Feb.  1S13, 
Seymoar  Sperry.  A 
daughter  of  theirs  is 
Mrs.  Jireh  B.  Foote  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

33.  Samuel*  Lines  (Samuel^, 
Samuel*,  John«,  Samuel^  Ralphs) 
lived  in  Woodbridge,  and  married, 
June  18,  1795,  Polly  Sperry.  He 
died  February  23,  1848.  Polly  died 
February  14,  1844,  aged  sixty-nine. 
The  division  of  the  estate  of  Samuel 
Carrington,  in  181 5,  mentions  his 
daughter  Polly,  wife  of  Samuel 
Lines.  (New  Haven  Probate,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  p.   158.) 

Children : 

i.  Amadeus^,  b.   1796,   d. 
Apr.  II,  1812. 

ii.  Merrit,  b.  1798,  d.  Jan. 
27,  1840. 

iii.  Jeremiah,  b.  i8oi,  d. 
May  7,  1882,  m.  Nov. 
27,  1823,  Nancy  Rich- 
ardson. Mrs.  Betsey 
Morgan  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.,  is  their 
daughter. 

iv.  Eunice,  b.  1804,  m.  Oct. 
24,  1825,  William  Min- 
tonye. 
V.  Sally,  b.  1806,  d.  Sept. 
10,  1877,  m.  Mar.  27, 
1826,  Caleb  A.  Finch. 

vi.  Harriet,     m.     Feb.    5, 

1826,  Silas  Ailing, 
vii.  John,  b.    1812,  d.  Nov. 

viii.  John  J.,  b.  1818,  d.  Apr. 
2,  i860,  m.  Apr.  29, 
1842  ,  Eliza  Riggs. 

34.  Tebulon®  Lines  (Samuel^, 
Samuel^,  John^,  SaraueP,  Ralph *) 
of  Oxford,  Conn.,  married,  January 
25*  1795,  Lois  Andrus. 

Children : 

i.  Benjamin^  Vincen, 

bapt,  Sept.  25,  1798,  m. 
Hannah    English,    and 


bad    Clark,     Marshal, 

Harriet,      Washington 

Irving,  and   Benjamin 

F.  Lines, 
ii.  Alvin     Austin,     bapt 

Sept.  25,  1798. 
iii.  Sherman,    b.   Nov.  12, 

1798,  d.  in  Woodbury 

Aug.  31,  1876,  aged  78. 

iv.  Thirea,  b.  Oct.  3,  1800. 

V.  Tebulon  Marshal,  bapt. 

Mar.    3,    1803,   d.  Nov. 

23,  1804. 
vi.  Maria  Marcia,  b.  Dec. 

2,  1804,  d.  Mays,  ^^5- 

35.  Ransom®  Lines  (Erastus*^ 
Ralph*,  Ebenezer',  Samuel-, 
Ralph*)  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  and  Anna  (Mix)  Gilbert. 
He  died  November  6,  1815;  she 
died  May  19,  1839.  Their  children. 
Jairus,  Charles,  Harriet  and  Grace, 
chose  their  uncle,  Elias  Gilbert,  for 
guardian,  June  17,  1822. 

Children: 

i.  Jairus'  G.   (aged  20  at 

father's  death), 
ii.  Charles  M.  (aged  19). 
iii.  Harriet  E.(aged  17),  m. 

John  W.  Barber, 
iv.  Grace  (aijed  13). 
V.  George  L.  (aged  11). 
vi.  Henry  (aged  8). 

36.  Ralph «  Lines  (Erastus*. 
Ralph*,  Ebenezer*,  Samnel-. 
Ralph*)  married  Lois . 

Children: 

i.  Augustus', 
ii.  Joseph,  m.  June,  1831. 
Eliza  Gay  lord,  and  had 
issue  (1)  Edward^  Aug- 
ustus, b.  May  19,  1832: 
(2)   Frances    Louisa,  b 
Feb.,  1836. 
iii.  Caleb, 
iv.  David. 

37.  Calvin^  Lines  (Eber\  John*. 
Ebenezer«,  Samuel*,  Ralph*)  lived 
in  Woodbridge  and  married,  October 
13,  1808,  Sally  Newton  Booth.  He 
died  September  18,  i8t8. 

Children : 

44.       1.  Edwin^  Lyman,b.  1810. 
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45.     ii.  Henry   Willis,  b.   Dec. 

5.  i8i»- 
iii.  Mary,   m.    Philo  Chat- 

fleld  of   Nevvr  Haven. 

38.  Hannah*  Lines  (Eber^, 
John*,  Ebenezer*,  SamueP, 
Ralph  1)  married,  first,  Truman 
Terrell,  son  o£  Eliakim  and  Eliz- 
ibeih  (Twitchell)  Terrell,  born 
November  33,  1784.  Truman  died 
May  20,  1852,  and  she  married, 
second,  Aveil  Peck.  Hannah 
resided  in  Bethany  and  died  Nov- 
ember 19,  1866. 

Children : 

i.  Louise  Terrell,  b.  Feb. 

20,    1814,    m.    Ezra   S. 

S perry, 
ii.  Almira  Terrell,  b,  June 

28, 1815,  ^-  I^^c.  9,  1815. 
iii.  Almira  Terrell,  b.  Dec. 

25,  1816,  m.    (i)    Isaac 

Clark:  m.   (2)  Stephen 

Cudon. 
iv.  Grace  Terrell,  b.   Jan, 

11,  1819,    m.     Hiram 
Andrew. 

V.  Lauren  Terrell,  b.  Dec. 

12,  1820,  d.  October  13, 
1892 

vi.  Elizabeth      Terrell,    b. 
Jan.  24,  1823,  m.  Nath- 
aniel Proctor, 
vii.  Smith,  b.  Apr.  9^  1825. 
viii.  Wales,  b.  Oct   29,  1826. 
ix.  Calvin,  b.  May  14,  1828, 

d.  Mar.  29.  1846 
X.  Henry,  b.  June  8,  1835, 
d.  May  18,  1836. 

39.  Eber^  Lines  (Eber^  John'*, 
Ebenezer«,  SamueP,  Ralph^)  of 
Bethany,  Conn.,  married  Mary  Ter- 
rell, and  died  October  2,  1836. 

Children : 

i.  Calvin^, 
ii.  Minerva,      m.       Henry 

Ba.ssett. 
11'    Rebecca,    m.    H.  S  ev- 
ens, 
iv.  Hannah,      m.       Edwin 

Scott. 
V.  Eliza,    m.     (i)    Samuel 
Smith;  m.  (2)  Charles 
Beardsley. 


vi.  Goodell,  m.  Laura  M. 
Whitney,  Children:  (i) 
Charles  F,^  m.  Alice  B. 
Crick;  Carrie^  (2)  m. 
James  P.  Manaton ;  (3) 
Frank  GoodelL 
vii.  Cornelia,     m.      S.    H. 

Shumway. 
viii.  Calvin, 
ix.  Eber. 
X.  Andrew. 

40.  John*  Lines  (James*,  James^^ 
Benjamin*,  Ralph^,  Ralph  i)  of 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  married,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1800,  Betsey  Perkins.  John 
died  May  19,  1847.  Betsey  died 
June  6,  185 1. 

Children : 
46.       i.  Charles'^,    b.  Nov.    15, 
1800. 
ii.  David,  b.  July  i,   1803, 
was  a  sea  captain,  and 
disappeared  at  Niagara 
June  15,  1862. 
iii.  Anna,  b.   Oct.  27,  1805, 
m.  Aug.  19,  1821,  Elihu 
Sperry. 
iv.  Betsey,  b.  1809,  d.  Mar. 
7,  1824. 

41.  Ezra  Augustus*  Lines  (Ezra*, 
James*,  Benjamin*, Ralph 2, Ralph ^) 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  married, 
first,  Lucy  A  Ritter;  second, 
Martha  Kimberley. 

Children  (by  first  wife): 

i.  Augustus'',  E.,  b.  Nov. 
4    1822,       m.      Martha 
Kimberley. 
ii.  George  P.,  b.  Nov.   23, 
1824,  m.  (t)  Almira  F. 
Aujjur;     (2)    Ann     E. 
Holt  Hubbard, 
iii.  Jane    E.,    b.    Aug.     2, 
1830. 
Children  by  second  wife: 
iv.  Martha. 

V.  Maria,    m.     James    H. 
Rowland. 

42.  Leverett^  Lines  (Alvin^, 
Samuel^,  Samuel*,  John^,  SamueP, 
Ralph^)  of  Oxford  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  married.  January  27,  1802, 
Sally  Blake.  He  died  December 
26,  1826. 
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Children: 

i.  Leverett®,      b.      about 

1803. 

47.      ii.  David  Harpin,  b.  about 

1805. 

iii.  Orrin,  b.  Mar.  23.  1810. 

iv.  Sarah,  b.  Feb.  13,  1813, 

m.  Elizur  H.  Clark. 
V.  Lucy    Jane,    b.    about 
1815,  d.  July   26,  1854. 

43.  Anna^  Lines  (Alvin^,  Sam- 
uel^, Samuel*,  John^,  Samuel^, 
Ralph ^)  married,  January,  1803, 
Ezekiel  Ball. 

Children: 

i.  Hannah  Ball,  m. 
Lyman  Manville. 
Children:  (i)  Ann 
Elizabeth  Manville^  m. 
(i)  Eleazer  W.  Bald- 
win,  (2)  John  H.  Claflin 
of  Gibson,  Penn. ;  (2) 
Grace  A.  Manville^  m. 
Charles  A.  Thompson; 

(3)  Lyman  D,  Manville^ 
ra.    Caroline    Bradley; 

(4)  Mary  L,  Manville^ 
m.  William  H.  Bron- 
son;  (5)  Perry  S.  Man- 
ville^  m.  Ellen  J.  Smith; 

(6)  Harriet  H,  Manville^ 
m.    Theodore  Bradley; 

(7)  Helen  C.  Manville^ 
m.John  M.  Button;  (8) 
Emma  Brown  Manville^ 
m.  Charles  H.  Pope. 

ii.  Willis  Ball,  m.  Mary 
Allen,  and  removed  to 
Georgia. 

44.  Edwin'  L.  Lines  (Calvin®, 
Eber^,  John*,  Ebenezer^,  SamueP, 
Ralph^)  married  Elizabeth  Curtis 
of  Meriden,  Conn.     He  died  in  1831. 

Children : 

i.  Calvin®  C,  b.  June  20, 
1833.  lives  in  Peoria, 
III. ;  m.(i)Jeannie  Mud- 
gfett;  {2)  Helen  M. 
Stowell. 
ii.  Homer  C,  b.  June  28, 
1836.  d.  1899,  m.  Anna 
T.  Wright, 
iii.  Louise  A.,  b.  1838,  d. 
1842. 


iv.  Sarah  S.,  b.  1842,  d 
1895. 

V.  (Son),  b.  and  d,  1843. 

vi.  Elizabeth  S.,  b.  1850,  d. 
1890,  m.  Aaron  8.  Oak- 
ford. 

45.  Henry "^  W.  Lines  (Calvin^ 
Eber^,  John*,  Ebenezer',  Samuel% 
Ralph ^)  lived  in  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
and  married,  June  2,  1835,  Harriet 
Bunnell.  He  died  January  30,  1S63: 
his  widow  died  February  24,  1898. 

Children: 

i.  Henry®  Wales,  b.  June 
13,  1838,  m.  June  23, 
1861,  Sarah  C.  Munger. 
He  lives  in  Meriden, 
Conn, 
ii.  Mary  E. 
iii.  Edwin  S.,  the  we'.l- 
known  New  Jersey 
Bishop,  m.  Mary  More- 
house. 

46.  Charles''  Lines  (John^ 
James^,  James*,  Benjamin, 
Ralph 2,  Ralph!)  married  Asenath 
Ailing.  He  lived  in  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  and  died  July  ir,  1857. 
Asenath  died  October  11,  1862. 

Child: 

48.       i.  John*       Marshall,      b. 
Sept.  15,  1830. 

47.  David*  H.  Lines  (Leverett-, 
Alvin®,  Samuel^,  Samuel*,  John-, 
Samuel^,  Ralph^)  married,  first,  in 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  June  17,  1824. 
Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Street  H. 
and  Martha  (Bartholomew)  Morse. 
They  removed  to  Delphi,  N.  Y., 
where  Julia  died  September,  1846. 
He  married,  second,  in  1847,  Electa 

M. .     He    died   about    1871' a: 

Bryan,  Ohio. 

Children  (bv  first  wife): 

i.  Henry®,     b.      May   7. 

1825.  d.  Sept.  17,  1896. 
in  New  Haven,  m. 
Sept.  23,  1846,  Mary 
Ann  Wilmot 

ii.  Augustus,      b.      June. 

1826.  d.  Dec.  38«  1893, 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  m. 
Jan.  X,  1848,  Mary  Ann 
Scoville. 
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iii.  David   Josiah,  m.    Phi- 
lena  Goodrich,  lived  in 
Chicago,  111. 
iv.  James        Elizur,        m. 
Estella  Blake,  lived  in 
Homer,  N.  Y. 
v.  Thomas      Duane,     m. 
Jennie  Simmons,  lives 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
VI.  Frank  Newton, 
vii.  Helen. 
Children  by  second  wife: 

viii.  Charles     Aldrich,     m. 
Lettie  Bradley. 
ix.  Kate. 
X.  Orrin. 

xi.  Fred,   m.    Lizzie    Brai- 
nerd. 
48.   John^    M.     Lines    (Charles'', 
John*,  James-^,  James*,  Benjamin*, 
Ralph^,  Ralph^)  married,   July  21, 
1854,  Adeline  Curley  of  New  York. 
They  lived  in   Woodbridge,   where 
Mr.  Lines  was  a  prominent  citizen. 
He  died  March  28,  1894. 
Children: 

i.  Ella»    A.,    m.    Thomas 

Lewis, 
ii.  Isabella,    d.     Nov.    11, 

1863. 
iii.  Harriet  M. 
iv.  Adeline   M.,    m.    June 


18,  1889,  Frederick  A. 
Marsh. 
V.  David  C. 
vi.  Maude  E. 
vii.  Eugenia,    d.    June    30, 

1868. 
viii.  John       M.,       m.       Ida 
Moeller. 
ix.  Thomas  C,  d.  Aug.  20, 
1876 
Note — Through  the    kindness  of 
Mrs.     Frank    A.     Corbin     of    New 
Haven,  I  am  enabled  to  make  the 
following  addition: 

3.  Henry^  Lines  (John),  who  set- 
tled in  New  Haven  about  1642  and 
died  January  14,  1662,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Harrison.  This  is  proved  by 
the  following  record:  1668,  June 
18.  Certificate  that  Hopestill  Lyne 
— 6  to  7  years  old,  dau.  of  Henry 
Lyne  of  New  Haven,  in  New  Eng- 
land, son  of  John  Lyne  of  Badby, 
Northamptonshire,  which  Henry 
died  Jan.  14,  1662,  and  had  the  child 
Hopestill  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Richard  Harrison  of  West  Kerly, 
Cheshire,  is  still  alive,  is  sworn  to 
by  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas 
ohnson,  Wm.  Meaker  and  Ellen 
ohnson.  (New  Jersey  Archives, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  29  ) 


A  TRULY  GREAT  INTELLECT,  AND  RECOGNIZED  TO  BE  SUCH  BY  THE 
COMMON  OPINION  OF  MANKIND  ....  IS  ONE  tVHICH  TAKES  A  CON- 
NECTED VIEW  OF  OLD  AND  NEW,  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  FAR  AND 
NEAR,  AND  WHICH  HAS  AN  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ALL 
THESE  ONE  ON  ANOTHER  ;  WITHOUT  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  WHOLE 
AND  NO  CENTER  ....  IT  IS  NOT  THE  MERE  ADDITION  TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  THAT  IS  THE  ILLUMINATION  ;  BUT  THE  LOCOMOTION, 
THE  MOVEMENT  ONWARDS,  OF  THAT  MENTAL  CENTER,  TO  WHICH 
BOTH  WHAT  WE  KNOW  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE  LEARNING.  THE  ACCUM- 
ULATING MASS   OF   OUR  ACQUIREMENTS,    GRAVITATES 

Cardinal  Newman 


NOTES  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY  ON  THE 

PERKINS'  FAMILY 


Mr.  C.  L.  Haighl  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  extracts  from  a  diary  of 
Roger®  Perkins  (Ithiel^,  Roger*, 
John^,  John^,  Edward^),  which 
d.ary  has  since  been  destroyed  by 
fire: 

April  s,  1790.  ** To-day  I  am 
twenty-one.  Father  gave  me  the 
powder  horn  which  he ,  carried 
during  the  war  and  which  he  had 
on  when  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill. 
This  horn  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father's grandfatner,  the  first  ot  our 
family  in  this  country,  six  genera- 
tions back  from  me.  He  was  a  half 
brother  of  dominie  William  Perkins 
who  was  with  John  Winthrop  Junr. 
at  Ipswich." 

On  the  fly-leaf:  **This  book 
belongs  to  Rogger  Perkins.  I  was 
born  Apr.  5,  1769,  in  Derby,  Con- 
necticut. My  father  was  Iihiel 
Perkins,  he  was  born  Jan.  10.  1734, 
came  to  Pair  Haven  in  Dec.  1795. 
He  was  a  Soldier  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill. 
He  died  in  Feb.  1826.  My  mother 
was  Esther  Fox  and  was  married 
to  father  on  Oct.  a6,  1767.  Father 
died  crazy.  My  brothers  David 
and  Joseph  staid  in  Conn.  My 
sister  Hannah  came  here  with  me, 
and  married  with  Joseph  Tuttle  of 
Castleton.  My  grandfather  was 
Rogger  Perkins  and  my  grand- 
mother was  Ann  Russell  whose 
father  was  Deacon  Ithiel  Russell 
after  whom  father  was  named  and 
who  had  trouble  with  his  church 
but  about  which  I  know  naught. 
Father  had  two  sisters  Anna  and 
Mary  and  four  'haves*  Damaris, 
Ann.  Sarah,  Eunice. 
•'Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  December 

7,  ^832. 

**  Rogger  Perkins, 

'•Aged  63  years." 


If  these  notes  are  correct,  then 
Edward^  Perkins  ok  New  Haven 
was  sun  of  William  Perkins  and 
Mary  Purchas  (his  second  wife)  of 
Thaxstead,  County  Essex,  and  was 
born  January  18,  1622.  By  his  fin>i 
wife  William  had  seven  children, 
among  them  Rev.  William  Perkins 
of  Ipswich,  born  August  26,  1607. 
William,  father  of  Edward,  was 
born  January  i,  1579,  and  was  son 
of  George  and  Catherine  Perkins  of 
Abbots,  Salford,  County  Warwick. 
(See  N.  E.  Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  X,  p.369.) 

Prom  these  notes  and  from  the 
Oxford,  Conn.,  records,  I  am  able 
to  make  the  following  additions: 

15.  Roger*  Perkins  (John*, 
John^,  Edward*)  of  Derby,  Conn., 
married,  first,  Ann,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Ithiel  Russell;  second, 
Mary ,  who  died  July  2,  1789. 

Children  (by  first  wife) : 

31.       i.  Ithiel*,     b.      Jan.     10. 

1734- 
ii.  Anna,     bapt.     July   9* 

1738.  d    1753- 
iii.  Mary. 

Children  by  second  wife: 

iv.  Damans. 

V.  Ann. 

vi.  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  7,  174S. 

vii.  Eunice,     b.     June   22. 

1749,  d.    Apr.  25,  1777' 

31.  Ithiel«       Perkins       (Roger*, 

John',    John 2,    Edward*)    married, 

October  26,  1767,  Esther  Fox.    He 

removed   to   Fair   Haven,   Vt.,   in 

1795,  *°^  ^\^A  February,  1826. 

Children: 

36.  i.  Rojarer®,     b.    Apr.     5' 

1769. 

37.  ii.  David,     b.     Apr.     20. 

1771. 

38.  ill.  Joseph,    b.     Oct.     30, 

1773 
iv.  Anna,  b.  July  21,  177^* 
m.  Sept.  4,  i793»J<>scph 

Tuttle, 
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36.  Roger  <*  Perkins  (Ithiel^,  Rog- 
er*, John',  Jphn^,  Edward^)  mar- 
ried. June  2,1790,  Betsey  Candee. 
He  lived  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  removed 
to  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  and  died  about 
1834  in  London,  Canada. 

Children: 

i.  Esther',   bapt.  Dec.    5, 

1790. 
ii.  Fairy,  b.  July  28,  1792. 

iii.  Candee,     b.    May     26, 

1794. 
iv.  Agnes,    bapt.    Oct.    4, 

1795- 
v.  Charles,    b.    Sept.    26, 

1796. 

vi.  Ralph,  b.  June  12,  1798. 

vii.  Adoniram,  b.  Nov.   25, 

1799- 
viii.  (Child)     d.      Aug.    24, 

1802. 
ix.  Emmet. 


X.  Harris, 
xi.  Caleb. 

37.  David®  Perkins  (Ithiel^, 
Roger*,  John*,  John^,  Edward^) 
married  Abigail . 

Children: 

i.  Polly    Ann',    b.    June 

ii.  Rebecca,    b.    Mar.     14, 

1793- 
iii.  Hannah,  b.  Mar.,  1795. 

iv. ,  b.    Dec.    3,    1796. 

V. ,  b.   Jan.    21,   1799. 

vi. ,  b.  Nov.  I,  1800. 

38.  Joseph®  Perkins  (Ithiel^, 
Roger*,  John*,  John^,  Edward^) 
married,  January  16,  1793,  Sarah 
Candee. 

Children: 

i.  IthieF,  bapt.  June  27, 

1793.  ^'   J*iiie  28,  1793. 

11.  (Child)  d.  May  20,  1795. 

iii.  Alta,  b.  Apr.  25,  1797. 


NOTE:  THE  GENEALOGICAL  EDITOR  IS  NOW  PURSUING  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS WHICH  WILL  BE  OP  MUCH  VALUE  IN  REPLYING  TO  THE 
GREAT  NUMBER  OF  QUERIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ACCUMULATING  IN 
THIS  DEPARTMENT— GENEALOGICAL  DATA  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  THE 
FALL  INSTALMENT  WHICH  WILL  BE  OF  MUCH  IMPORTANCE— NOTES 
FROM  EXTENDED  RESEARCHES  INTO  SEVERAL  FAMILY  LINES  WILL 
ALSO  BE  PRESENTED  AS  THE  MATTER  IS  SYSTEMATIZED  AND  PROP- 
ERLY  EDITED   FOR   RECORD 
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"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"Unique"  Cover  Papers. 

"Abbotsford"  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"  Star  "  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


special  $30.00  Ostermoor 
French  Edge  Mattresses 

AT   THE    EXTRAORDINARY   BARGAIN    PRICE    OF   $ig.;c 

A  SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  .Ostermoor  Mattresses  of  extra  tikrtt.!. 
ex/ra  toeigkt,  and  esceptional  softness,  in  the  highest  grade  coverings,  regalar  pn:( 
being  $30.00,  will   be  closed   out   regardless  of  cost,   to  make   room   for  regnlu 
Slock,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $18.50  each. 


e  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in  twn  [u.-^ 
with  round  corners,  live-inch  inseamed  borders,  and  French  RuUed  Edges,  exacti)'  like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Osiermoor  sheets,  all  hand-laid,  and  closed  within  ticking  entiirf'  ' 
hand  sewing.  Mattresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regalu',  and  are  br  softer  and  Dodi  mj^ 
luxutiously  comfurCable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Merceriied  French  Art  Twills — pink,  bhie  or  re.^ 
both  plain  and  figured,  or  high-grade,  dust-proof  Saiin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen  eSeci;  also  ikc  H| 
old-fashioned  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  ticking. 

Matticases  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by  our  most  expert  specialists,  and  rpprBrtJ 
in  (he  very  highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  Ezcelleiicei  being  the  vcijr  soAtit  ^' 
Iress  we  can  make,  and  ate  a  rare  bargain  both  in  price  and  quality. 


Price,  $18.50  Each 


We  pay  Transportation  Chaises  anywhere  in  the  United  Slates. 

Only  while  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.     The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 

Samples  of  Ticking  mailed  on  request — if  j'uu  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 

Terms  of  sale:    Cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.  O.  D. 


:h  Edsc  MallisKi 


."ThrTmolTiBt" 


OSTERMOOR     &     COMPANY 

107  Elizabeth  Street,   New  Yokk 

CinaJun  Accncy:  The  litoal  BnMinc  CompUT.  Ud,  HoBnu: 

Wb»a  ordertag,  pleaae  Mtate  Hnt,  aecoaa  maa  evea  third  choice  ot  color  of  oonHng.  At  a* 
all  you  llkfi  an  already  aold,  aa  tbare  may  be  ao  time  tor  eorreapoadeaoe. 

I'l^ase  Mention  The  Ciin:(ec.ticl-t  Mioiiise  when  patronlilus  our  Advertlnrs. 


Special  $30.00  Ostermoor 
French    Edge   Springs 

THE   EXTRAORDINARY    BARGAIN    PRICE    OF   $18.50 

SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Ostermoor  Upholstered  Spiral  Springs, 


These  tprinn  or  tmder.btds  aic  all  full  double-bed  siM,  and  irill  lit  either  teood  er  mtlal  btdtleads, 
6  inches  wide,  %  feet  3,  3  or  4  inches  long,  aa  may  be  needed ;  have  round  comen,  inseamed  borders, 
rench  Rolled  Stitched  Edges. 

They  are  unusually  soft  and  resilient,  contain  seventy-two  extra  heavy  Bessemer  Steel  Spirals,  set  in 
made  boxed  wood  frames,  diamond  laced  to  double  coil  rattan  spring  edge,  with  extra  padding 
d  through  webbing,  exactly  like  spring  shown  in  illustration. 

French  Edge  Top  Falling  of  especially  selected  Ostermoor  Sheets,  all  hand  laid  and  closed  within  ticking 
yby  hand  sewing,  contains  15  IIk.  more  than  regular,  and  is  far  softer  and  much  more  luxuriously  comfortable. 
They  match  in  workmanship,  quality,  style  and  pattern  of  covering,  our  beautiful  $30.00  French  Edge 
sses,  exquisitely  &shioned  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner,  fully  worthy  the  Ostermoor  Matlress,  being 
1  that  unsurpassable  Ostennoor  way,  everlailiugly  geed,  and  are  al>solutely  the  best  spring  or  uadtr.ied 
e  to  be  obtained. 


Price,  ^18.50  Each 


We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 

Only  whDe  they  last;  6r^t  come,  first  served.     The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 

Samples  of  Ticking  mailed  on  request — ^ff  you  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 

Terms  of  sale:   cash  in  advance;   none  sent  C.  O.  D. 

n:— Oslemaor  Sprlnn.  ivcv^i  Rack.Bnie  liiE.  covered  wilh  A.  C.  A.  Tlck- 
ulnins  oiM.thinl  ks  Odermoor  ihHIed  iod  GlJinf .  coil  fn.oacich.  Thcig 

sicrmoor  Top  Filliof.  rauiul  cDmen.  loIl  rolled  edici,  tpecial  (emiKred 
rinri.  aod  bciulLlaL  hi^fnde  Ane  qoaLilv  covtringB,  aod  are  duil-prool, 
proof,  veiy  amch  wllcr  inil  decidedly  more  "ipriniy."  Even  II  you  do  BOt 
iprioB  DOW.  you  shoaM  kDaw  all  about  Ihe  "Ostermoor"  and  in  Buperiority 
hen.  in  evtrlailiDi  comloH  and  econamr.  Send  your  name  on  a  pnital  lor 
dcHiHplive  bosk.-'Buill  for  Sleep."  illuuntinc  Bnu  and  Meul  Bedsteads. 

TERMOOR     &     COMPANY 

107  Elizabeth  Street,   New  Yokk 

Caiudian  Acencr  ■■  The  Ideal  BcdiUns  tkimpiiiy.  Lid..  HoBIfca). 

a    ordering    Springs,    b»    tan    and    slate    whether    for    WOOD    or    METAL 
BEDSTEADS;    we   have   them   especially  adapted  tor  either  klad. 

Please  Uetillon  The    CoHNiiCTicLr  Maoazinb  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


QOlBIBONWEflliTH  }^Ori 

Bowdoin  Street,  opposite  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Absolutely  Fireproof 

Nothing  Wood  but  the  Doors 

Rooms  wiih  hot  and  cold  water,  free  public 
baths,  $1.00  and  ti.joa  day  for  one  person; 
$3.00  and  ^i.^o  a  day  for  two  persons.  Rooms 
with  private  bath  $1.50  and  $1.00  a  day  for  one 

person;  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  day  for  two  persons. 

Address  all  communications  to 


STORER    F.    CRAFTS,    Mgr. 


E  When  pBtroiiiilDg  uui 


Please  XenUon  Tm  Cobhecticut  H^oaeihe  when  palronlilng  our  Advertisers. 


rYOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  CHOICE  AND  NEW 

Paeonies,  Japan  and  German  Iris,  Hardy 
Phloxes  and  the  other  attractive  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants  which  make  towards 
charming  gardens^  you  should  have  a 
copy  of  our  catalogue  and  special  lists  for 
ekrly  Summer  and  Fall  plactingf  which 
-Tfc  wiU  promptly  send  you  on  request. 

Pralctically  all  the  "worth  having:"  kinds 
d  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ever- 
gxeens.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc^  are  to 
be  had  at  our  Nurseries. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Nur- 
series every  day  excepting  Sunday. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Coaa, 

Bdgewood  Blecttia  Cum  pau  IbrouKh  Nuriery  ^rounde. 


mmfs 

NSINESSSQIM. 

22nd  YEAR 
Opens  Tuesday,  September  5 

Registration  Papers  and  Catalogue 
Free  on  Application. 


SIDNEY  RERUN  BUTLER, 

152  Temple  Street.      New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOTEL  I 
HLBERT 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

I  llh  St.  and  University  Place, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broadway. 


MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 
NEAR  UNION  SQUARE. 


PlBBM  Unitloa  Tac  Cairxurrici 


Flnl-Sli»  Sanlci  uri 

It  lidinti  Ratn. 

RiSM  it  tf.OO  pir  Dif  ui  Opwirit. 
Iiitiinit  II  PrailiR. 

L.&E.FRENKEL, 


<a  patronlilnc  our  Adrartlnn. 


.  H.  LELAND  &  CO. 


crp 


op 

CO 

ElECTRO- 
TYPING. 


hographing        Wedding  Stationery 


■nd    COPPER    PLATE   CARDS. 


4  Westminsttr  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Biliousness 

CURED  QUICKLY   and 

PERMANENTLY  By  Using 


VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY 

rhe^  also  rellere 
tlon  nod  Too  H 
tor   Dlulneu.     natuaa,    urowiiaeu,     una 
TuCfl  In  the  Month,  Coated  Toooue.  P&ln 
In   the   aide,    TORPID    LIVEE. 

THEY   CLARIFY  THE   SKIN,    PUBIPT  THE 
BLOOD     AND     REGULATE    THE     BOWELS 

BY  CiMMing  All  Dltoidiri  Irom    lh«   S»l«in 

Potltivtiy  Cnra  ill  DImaea  of  the  StOHaob, 

Llvar,  Kldaeya,  Slok  Headache,  Con- 

itipatloa  tad  NarvoDsaes*. 

FOR  BALB  AT  AI.I.  DKDOGIHTS 

Twtt  Slsss,         lOe.   aind  3Bo.   a   Box 

AOt'BPT    NO    SDBSTITUTKS 


Shield 


PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolutely  odorlcKS  and  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisonous  chemicals  of 
anykind.  Recommendedby  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 
ities. For  sale  by  all  the  Dry  Goods 
Stores  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

iMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


UP-TO-DATE  AND  RELIABLE 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

NEEDED   In  tvtry  HOME.  SCHOOL  and  OPPICB 
lECERRT  IDOEI,  21,100  NEW  DBlin  ud  PHHSn 


1380  Quarto  Pases 


9000  llIuMratloni. 
eslala    Dictionary 


FREE,"mcIlon»ryWrlnklM."  .\l.o  niu«r«tei)  mmphlm. 

O.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Sprlncfleld,  MaJi. 

SET    THC    BEST 


$50 


The  introduction  of  the  American  $60  Typewritei 
makes  possible  more  universal  usage  of  writing  machines 
The  low  price  is  a  result  of  our  exclusive  patent — a  ont 
piece  key  and  type  bar — which  saves  us  twelve  hundred 
parts  and  ten  pounds  material  and  saves  you  $BO 

The  American  is  built  on  the  simple  lever  princjpla 
and  is  therefore  less  complicated  and  more  durable  than 
any  other  typewriter.  It  is  standard  in  everything  bul 
price— universal  keyboard,  ball  bearing  carriage,  and  an 
improved  wheel  escapement  that  provides  for  unlimited 
speed.  j 

The  low  price  puts  this  indispensable  article  withiQj 
the  reach  of  all.  Many  a  sale  has  been  lost,  many  an| 
idea  miscarried,  many  a  profitable  deal  gone  vyrong 
because  presented  in  a  hand-scribbled  letter. 

T  If  you  want  $100  typewriter  value  for 
$80  write  today  for  our  catalogue  "The 
American  V/ay." 

^  'We  also  manufacture  the  ■well-kno'wn 
American  $10  Typewriter  — admirably 
suited  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  corre- 
spondence is  not  heavy.  This  machine 
is  described  in  catalogue  No.  2. 

AVrlte   for  details  and  either   cataloji^ue. 

AMERICAN  TYPEVS^RITER  CO. 

I  Jn  corpora  led  IS93) 

2e8-C    BROADWAV,        -         -         INENV    YORK 

Plea«  Menlimi  The  Connhticut  Miatr-ISE  wh«i  imtronlilng  our  AdrerlliOrt- 


EIg>.rtfor<a.   ^ij.cilnegigi   Ixxteiregitgi. 

OROANIZBD    IN     1S66    KOR    THBi 

spection  of  Steam  Boilers  and  Insurance 

Against  loss  and  damage  to  property,  and  loss  of  life  or  injury 
to  persons  caused  by  Steam  Boiler  Explosions. 


[Nearly    100.000    Boilers   under   Supervision 


ALLEN,  VIC(-PrMld«Bt.  J.  B.  PIERCE,  Secretary 

E.    H.  WARNER.  Qeneral  Affent. 

HOMB    DEPARTMENT, 

6SO    Main    Street,  -  .  .  .  Hartford,    Conn. 


^O  chasing  flies,  no  strenuous  scenes, 
If  you  install  the  ^ernside  Screens 

^Here's  Some 
Of  Our  Work..^ 

871   WINDOWS 

Highland  Court.  Hartford. 
e  Largest  Apartment  House 
tween    New    York    and     Boston 


indow  and  Door  Screens,  Weather  Strips,  Bird  Cages.  Spark  Guards,  Office  and  Grill  Work 
Etlimalet  Fumithed  on  AppLcadon.     Office  and   Factory 

FERNSIDE  SCREEN    WORKS 

Formerly  P.  S.  AMIDON'S  OLD  PLACE. 

)  Temple  Street,  Telephone  1106-3  Hartford,  Conn. 

PiMwa  HentloQ  Tub  Conneoticdt  MiaiziNE  irlien  patronlzlDK  oar  Advertlsera. 


In  Buying  Diamonds  SeSTs™ 

Hie  Ducriminating  PurchaKf  Demands  Two  Things :  the  Hi^iett 
Grade    of    Perfect  Stcmet,    and    Faimess  in  die    Pricet  Charged 

My  Absolute  and  Unvarying  Adherence  to  These  Standards 
BxplaJDS  Why  do  Patron  of  This  Store  is  ever  Dissatialied 

George  W.  Ball,  65  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,[,Cofl 


«  Men^on  Tui  Cor 


■EJa.irtfor'ca.  ^\j.»l3a.e»gi  Inteiregitgi, 

L  E  A  S  O  N  S    VsTHY 

SedsTwIck  6t  Casey's  music  store  has  made  such  wonderful  strides  and  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  containing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  stocks 
of   pianos,  musical  merchandise  and   sheet  music  to  be  found   In  Connecticut 

■—*■■■— —""iMi™"—"—^  First.     The  line  of  pianos  contains 

the  following  high  grades,  which  are 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
are  only  sold  by  the  leading  music  houses. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Gabler  and 
Emerson  pianos  stand  among  the  highest 
grades.  The  Sterling,  Huntington,  Capen 
and  Mendelssohn  pianos  are  considered 
the  best  medium  grade  pianos  on  the 
market.  We  sell  either  on  the  most 
liberal  time  payments  or  for  cash.  Cata- 
logues and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 
Second.  We  carry  an  enormous 
stock  of  sheet  music,  books,  band  and 
orchestra  music,  octavo  and  church  music^ 
musical  merchandise,  violins,  Washburn 
guitars,  banjos  and  mandolins  and  Conn 
band  instruments.  A  discount  of  one-halt 
is  given  to  all  purchasers  of  sheet  music . 
and  we  cater  especially  to  teachers'  trade, 
controlling  a  large  part  of  the  teachers* 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  Conilecticut. 

Third.  Our  piano  player  line  is 
most  complete.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
of  the  Simplex  Piano  Player,  which  has 
great  advantages  over  other  players,  play- 
ing with  the  least  effort  of  any  player  on 
the  market,  and  the  musical  effects  are 
ined  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.  The  Sterling  player,  although  on  the 
ket  only  a  short  time,  has  some  very  novel  advantages.  The  Peerless  Electric 
er  is  the  best  electric  player,  receiving  the  highest  award  at  the  World's  Fair 
t.  Louis.  The  inside  piano  player  is  something  new.  Catalogues  and  prices 
ed  upon  application  free. 

Fourth.     Our  prices.     We  have  one  price  for  all  on  pianos,  and  intending 
thasers  will  find  that  our  prices  are  about  50%  lower  than  the  same  lines  are 
for  elsewhere. 

Fifth.  Our  treatment  of  customers  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  We 
irfuUy  show  and  quote  prices  on  pianos,  piano  players,  and  all  musical  mer- 
idise  and  any  information  regarding  teaching  pieces,  popular  and  classical 
ic,  we  are  pleased  to  impart.  Music  sent  to  out  of  town  customers  and  teach- 
>n  approval.     Write  for  any  information  desired  in  the  musical  line. 

EDQWICK      &      CASEY 


►-I4I  ASYLUM  STREET, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Please  Mention  Thb  Connecticut  Maoazins  when  patronizing  onr  AdTertlaers. 


Xlai'tfoirca.  ^vi.alrie»»  Interests. 


Sood  Vasie       '»-««'""•-•"■'—''''"'•■■ 
Sood  Quality 
Sood  Valuo 


tm,  maiH»m  amtl  nt/Wnra . . 


93-99  AvI*M  a. 


nt/re  ELCVATOft- 


Naarly  avArybody  in  Hartford  radi 
Hodem,  Popolar-Prioed  ami  Indepaalat 


Qur  b-ine  • « ♦ 


j   WE  DO  FRAMING  .  .  . 

BDd  apply  tsGt«,  cars  and  fadcmcnt  Id  til  ii.'  * 

Includes  everything  psrtaimng   to]  ^''^'^^'^^'^ 't,.,^  ^  ,:^, 
a  HIGH  CLASS  ART  STORE.        i.         HemoriaU  and  similar  Wort. 


THE  J.  C.  RIPLEY  ART  CO.,    752  H.in  Street.  Hartford.  O 


Hartloril  &  Nbw  York  Transportilion  Company  Steamer  to  Nii!! 


Daily  Service,  5  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted 


N.B.  » 
Yoffc  O; 

STOPPING  AT  ALL  LANDINGS, 
■inadatloni  Pinl-CIa**.     Shlpmenls  taoelved  on  plar  In  Hew  *;™'L"!*!;!iJ',5  '^<^ 

.„  I,,,...-,  ^-.^ on  OonnBollou!:  Rlrer.    We  tiaa  hare  throiurh  traffio  arranicemBntt  wiin  "■<"  "Vr,^ 

r«inta  8i.utti  and  West,  and  ahlpmflnts  can  be  forwarded  on  throiwh  rata*,  and  Btlb  ot  Utdlnf  oUaiDWl  iw« 
Uie  Company.    For  Ricurelon  lUtea  see  drily  papera.  


Please  Mention  The  Ci 


E  wlien  patnnlzlDg  our  AdTarUsov. 


EZAXTtfc^irca.   ^-uLslness   XuteresXis. 


AD  THE  COURANT 

^e  ui  ihe  most  importunl  duties  ot  every 
:r5on  is  to  read  regularly  a  reliable  news- 
.per.  The  newspaper  you  read  basagreat 


■rs/  in  Ihe  field  and  sltlt  in  Ihe  lead. 

=    HARTFORD   COURANT 

iterprisiti)!.  Newsy.  Able,  Fearless,  Reli- 
lie,  Clean.  Distinctively  a  home  paper,  can 
ike  every  home  better.     Spares  no  effort 

expense  in  maintaining  its  position  at 
e  head  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Con- 

cticut.  a  position  it  has  held  for  140  years. 

ublished  by  The  Harl/ord  Ceurattl  Co. 


hopklnaOark    Arthur L Goodrich    FrtnkS.Caray 


.u  follow  tbe  OKKEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  Id 

E  HARTFORD  TIMES? 

It  la  a  feature  that  Is  rallied  by  thonsandB  of 

Coiuiecti;:utfamlllM. 
IMES   i>  Connictlcut'i  RcprctcnUtivc  Ntwipiptr. 
Sarear.  A<ldr«tis  TllE  TIMES. 

eekV.  )1  a  year.  Hariford,  Ct. 


rtford's  $1.00  Directory 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY, 
3S  Main  Street.  Hartford,  Coon. 


67  YEARS 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE  ST. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

elihu  ocer's  sons 
BookandJob  Printers 


Printiri  and  pHhIlihiri  .of  SEER'S 
HIHTFOHO  CITY  DIRECTORY.  Binf 
■iDtf   al   Iha   Gallup    Family  far  Sal* 


OFFICE  263  b"'^"""  5t.  hmtFORD.  conn.. 


«  Hanllun  Thi  Cdhmic 


vhen  patroukzlDR  our  AdvartUera. 


^larXToreL  IBuslzxess  Xuterests. 
HAVE    YOTT   A    SEA    SHORE    OOTTAGe" 

A  BUNQALOW  OR  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

In  One  of  Conneoticufs  GRAND  OLD  TOXA'^NS? 


L,©t   Us   Sell    You  the   Furniture: 

QThe  Crockeiy,  the  Rii«s,  (he  Magee  Range,  ihe  Ostetmoor  Mattress,  the  E^ddy 
Refiigeiator,  Haminoda,  Lawn  Swings  and  evei^thiag  (or  your  comfoft  and  happiness 

3RUCB,    HILLEY    <&    CO., 

MARTRORD  J»  XORRIINQTON 


BAGGAGE  FOR  VACATION. 

'  Suit   Cases,   BaKs>    Tt-unRs»    and 

Traveler's  Suppll«« 

Repairlns- 

I  HUNTER  TRUNK  and  BAG  CO., 

i  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RETAILERS, 

la  Atrium  St.  (Allya  HouK  Block),  Hertford.  Coon. 


June  with  its  Weddings  will  Soon  be  Hen 


HAVE  YOU  SELECTED  YOUR  GIFTS  YET? 
QNeariy  evay  one  likci  Oriental  diingt.  Why  not  caB 
and  tee  our  new  and  unique  articles,  Jut  received  from 
Oiina,  India  uhI  J«pan.  Ddicatdy  carved  Ivories. 
choice  Cloitonee,  rare  Sattuma.  Alto  many  artides 
us^ul  as  well  a$  ornamentaL 

QCall  and  inspect  our  goods,  whether  you  with  to  pw- 
chase  or  noL     You  will  be  wekocrte. 


The  India  Store,  """".^H^. 


Hartfortl,  Cm 


The  Eden  of  Connecticut 

LakeTllle.  Id  the  Liicbfldd  Comity  lllUt. 
Tbe  gatewBT  to  Um  BarkshiM  IliUi. 

TheWononsco  House 

LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

for  ■boat  Blffbi/  pHpiB.      lATve^  iJrT  iiftrlon.  ^tIHif''"' 
Huble  tumlihn  Bnt-cliH  turaouu  far  drltlnc  paxam. 

iNllllf.  llAhu.  FUlNt  Mf,  TMrii,  timmt  Ht.  * 
E.  L  PCABODV,  Pro|«detor.        LAKEVILLE.  CONN.     Fudnisheo  CoTTAOEa   to   rent    nm    StAW 


PlaaK  HentloD  Til  CoHiiBiTni 


;ntral  New  England  Railway  Co. 


A  Central  New  England  Flier, 
The  Most  direct  Route  to  All  Points  West,  passing  through 

ccticut's  Most  Picttiresque  Moutitam  and  Lake  Resorts* 

?HE  WEST— Leave  Hartford  11:07  »■>".,  arrive  Chicago  5  so  p.m.,  St.  Louis  9:45  p.m.,  the 
'ollowiog  day  via.  Erie  R.  R.  and  conDCCtions.     Only  one  change. 

Por  tickets,  timetables  and  intormatioD  call  or  address  City  Ticket  Agents.  H.  R.  Gridley  and 
W.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  also  Ticket  Ageut  at  the  Union  Station.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

V.  H.  SEELEY,  G.  P.  A. 


e  Uaiitloa  Thi  Conixctiout  Mauiiini 


"ItteteoF"  is  Coffee  PereoiaN 

-^ALWAYS  insures  iie/ictaus  coffee,  and 
by  extracting  the  full  strength  and 
flavor,  Saves  One-third. 

Coffee  made  in  the  "Meteor"  way 
is  healthful — the  grounds  being  high 
and  dry  and  never  boiled. 

TOR  IIAKINO  con-IE  ( 

THK  RA^iGE. 

Por  Sale  by  All  Dealers* 

loo  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Booklet  No.  94  C,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  on 
request. 


HEALTH,  TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED 

BV  USINQTHE  ~— 


*'  Eclipse "    Bread    Makeri 

REASONS  WHY  THE  "  ECLIPSE*'  IS  THE  BEST 

Makes  best  Bread. 

Only  Machine  that  Ktuads  Dough  t? 
Compression. 

Simplest  in  construction. 

Easiest  to  clean. 

Will  not  get  out  of  order. 

Easiest  to  operate,  and  the  only  maduse 
that  makes  from  one  to  eight  loaves  of 
BBCTioNAL  VIEW.  Bread  as  desired. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  only  machine  in  the  world  that  actually  kneads 
dough  by  compression.     Therefore  makes  best  bread. 

Booklet  loi  C  sent  on  request. 


Manning,  Bowman  &  Co. 

MERIDEIN,    COININ. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond    and    Gem    Mbrchants 


Watches  for  Christmas  Gifts 

The  name  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  appears  upon  the 
dials    and    movements    of  all    their    watches 

Photographs  sent  upon  request 

Ladies'  Gold  Watches 

SmalU  open-face,  18-karat-gold  watches,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  young  women 

*25.f  *35.,  MS.  upward 

With  one  or  more  diamonds  set  in  baclL  of  case 

♦UO.,  ♦140.,  ^190.,  *240.  upward 

Small  chronographs  in  18-karat-gold  cases  for 
Trained  Nurses        -       -       -       .        $50, 

Men's  Gold  Watches 

New  model,  open-face,  18-karat-gold  extra- 
thin  watches  for  evening  wear .... 

*50.,  *T0.,  ♦ISO.  upward 

Other  open-face,  18-karat-gold  watches,  suitable 
for  young  men        -       *60.,  *95.  and  *100. 

Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters 

*135.  and  »240. 

split -second  chronographs  in  18-karat-gold 
cases  ....       $12S.  *200.  upward 

Open-face,  sterling-silver  minute  repeaters  $75. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.  They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents  or  sell  their  wares  through  other  dealers 


PfthA^nue 

At  57th  Street 


NEW\bRK 

Formerly  at  Union  Square 


Mall  Orders 

All  Mail  Orders 
are  handled  by 
trained  men, 
whose  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  in 
favor  at  the  mo- 
ment  assures 
careful  selections 
or  intelligent  ad- 
vice for  those 
simply  desiring 
assistance. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
1906  Blue  Book 

is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  to 
intending  pur- 
chasers without 
charge.  This  cat- 
alogue contains 

No  Illustrations 

It  is  a  compact 
little  volume  of 
over  500  pages 
with  concise  de- 
scriptions and 
range  of  prices  of 
jewelry,  silver- 
ware,  watches, 
clocks,  bronzes, 
porcelains  and 
glass  suitable  for 
Christmas  or 
other  gifts 


Gold  Watches 
on  Approval 

Upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  ref- 
erences from  any 
National  Bank  or 
responsible  busi- 
ness house,  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  will 
send  on  approval 
selections  from 
their  stock  to  any 
part  of  the  United 
States 


Ttffatiy  9  CO0  always  wekome  a  comparison  of  prices 


Please  Mention  Thx  Connxotiout  Maoazike  when  patronizing  our  AdyertiBen. 


-  -      -    •  ■  m       T-Z  71 _  ■  ,       ^-^^^ 

u^erfection  in  Cut  S/ass 

iFor  Jjhose  who  7l/ant  the  SSest 


'PUNCHBOWLS 

DECANTERS 

CLARET 

'PITCHERS 

WATER 

'PITCHERS 

SYRUP  CUPS 

CHEESE 

'DISHES 

'BUTTER 

DISHES 

HORSERADISH 
DISHES 

CREAM  BOWL 

SPOON 

HOLDERS 

lipSE  VASES 

LILY  VASES 

VIOLET  VASES 

'BON  BON 

DISHES 

3<APPIES 

SALAD  BOWLS 

TALL  OLIVES 

JELLY  DISHES 


/^UT  GLASS  is  not  a  luxury 
^^  nowadays — it's  an  essen- 
tial. As  important  as 
silver,  bric-a-brac,  rugs — any  of 
the  twentieth  century  joys  of 
living. 

Cut  glass  is  always  of  value 
— no  matter  how  long  you  may 
use  it.  It  has  a  standard  of  its 
own  that  makes  it  as  safe  to  buy 
as  gold  bonds. 

And  it  is  always  in  good  taste 
— always  acceptable  as  a  gift — 
always  carries  with  it  a  warm 
place  in  one's  heart  for  the  donor. 

Our  cut  glass  store  is  not  a 
discovery — rather  ade  velopmenL 
We  have  been  planning  it  for 
years — ^studying  goods  and  mak- 
ers. Now  we  are  ready  to  show 
the  largest  and  choicest  collec- 
tion in  Connecticut.  ■ 

And  while  showing  fevorable 
contrasts  in  designs — the  con- 
trast in  prices  will  be  still  more 
^vorable. 


liQSE  BOWLS 

CELERY 

DISHES 

SAUCE 

BOTTLE 

OLIVE  DISHES 

COMFORT 

SUGAR 

SHAKER 

INDIVIDUAL 

SALTS 

TOOTHPICK 

HOLDER 

ICE  CREAM 

SET 

WATER 

GLASSES 

WINEGLASSES 

SHERRY 

GLASSES 

LEMONADE 

GLASSES 

CLARET 

GLASSES 

FINGERBOWL' 

CREAMER 
<AND  SUGAR 


Jjhe  J^owe  dt  Stetson  Stores 

Tfew  jftaven,  Connecticut 


P16M6  Mention  Ths  Cohmsotiout  MAOAzim  when  patronidii^  our  Adimlhimm, 


may  Vour  €np 
OvcHlow  with 
tbc  Goodness 
of  Cife  in 
tbis  Season 

of  ^•^ii* 

glad-tidinds 


NUMBER  4  FOURTH  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE         VOLUME  IX 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Connecticut  in  its  various 
phases  of  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Published  in  four  beautiful  books  to  the  annual  volume.  Following  is  con- 
tents of  this  edition,  generously  illustrated  and  ably  written.  Editorial  de- 
partment in  Cheney  Tower,  926  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  department 
at  671-679  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 


Arl  Covef— Of  Marakumo,  meaning  dark  cloud,  Wood  Veneer  imported  from  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  by  the  Japan  Paper  Company  of  New  York — Fire-glow  design  re- 
produced from  200-years-old  fireplace  at  Elm  Tree  Inn,  Parmington,  Connecticut 

By  William  L.  Poktsk 
Dedication— To  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  on  his  Seventieth  Birthday 
Title  Page  for  Volume  IX— In  Gold  and  Black  on  Colonial  Buff  Paper    .... 

Axt  Introductory  Pages— In  Gold  and  Black 

Autumn  Reverie Judge  Martin  H.  Smith 

God  and  Man — A  Parable Dr.  Louis  Smirnow 

Contemporary  Thought— Abstracts  from  Recent  Public  Expressions 
*•  Whole  World  is  Throbbing  and  Pulsing  "    .  Hon.  William  F.  Henkry 

**  Directing  the  New  and  Vigorous  Forces  "   .    Henry  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

of  Trinity  College 

'* The  Public  Conscience" Pres.  Arthur  T,  Hadley 

of  Yale  University 
The  Plaint  of  the  Park— Poem Anna  J.  Gkanniss 

PortfoUo  of  Beatitifttl  Views  of  Hartford's  Parks 

The  Aquatic  Pond  in  Bushnell  Park 

Coming  Fountain  and  Memorial  Arch  in  Bushnell  Park        ...*.. 

An  Inviting  Entrance  into  Bushnell  Park 

Simple  Nature  in  Riverside  Park 

A  Driveway  in  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Lakelet  at  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Laurel  Pond  at  Elizabeth  Park 

A  Glimpse  of  the  City  from  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Rose  Garden  at  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Grove  and  Park  River  in  Pope  Park 

The  Tennis  Courts  at  Pope  Park 

A  Drive  thro'  the  Wood  in  Goodwin  Park 

The  Pine  Land  in  Goodwin  Park 

The  Lakelet  in  Goodwin  Park 

An  Autumn  Day  in  Goodwin  Park 

A  New  England  Childhood  Florencr  E.  D.  Muz?y 

Illustrated  with  Eight  Drawings  by  the  Author 

The  Confessions  of  a  Classicift Henry  Pynchon  Robinsok 

The  Vorld^f  Great  Debt  to  Genius— Eli  Vhitncy  —Three  Illustrations      Wiluam  H.  Avis 
Spirituality  as  Expressed  in  Song — ^The  Shakers— Three  illustrations        Emily  Wiluams 

Adversity— Poem Alice  D.  Plonccon 

Sonnet  to  Knowlton Frank  P.  Poster.  Jx. 

Old  Slave  Days  in  Connectlcttt Judge  Martin  H.  Suith 

On  the  Hilltops — Poem Josephine  Cannikg 

TheDevelopmentof  Steam  Navigation— II  Illustrations  Seymour  Bullock     f? 

The  Ancestry  of  the  Presidents Joel  N.  Eno,  A.M.      r^ 

Landmark  of  Early  Republic— Old  Jerome  House  at  Forestville.  Connecticut  .        .  *:" 

The  Solace  of  a  Winter  Night  Many  Years  Ago r 

Public  Libraries  in  Connecticat— New  Britain  Institute 

Thirteen  Illustrations Hon.  David  Nelson  Camp,  M.A.      T- 

In  the  Day  of  the  Village  Parson— Illustrated  Mabel  Cassinb  Holmak      :^' 


:i: 


-^1 


Entered  at  the  Post-Oflioe  at  Xev  Haven.  ConnecMcut,  %9  Mall  Matter  of  the  Second  CtaM  — Thto  Bdtdw  lor  Ft^Cir 

QCr ARTER  of  iW-October,  November,  December. 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


MBER  4        MONTHS  OF  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND  DECEMBER      VOLUME  IX 

This  book  closes  the  notable  Volume  IX,  the  FOUR  COMPILATIONS 
'  THE  YEAR  having  been  furnished  all  subscribers  on  the  quarterly 
n.  Preparations  for  the  year  1906  are  for  a  continuance  of  this  very 
isfactory  arrangement  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  this  high  standard  publi- 
ion,  Winter,  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  The  publishers  wish  its  loyal  sub- 
ibers  A  MOST  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR. 


B  Night  Vind'rf  Lullaby— Poem Ruth  E.  Putney 

Eccentric  Character  of  the  Old  Dayi — David  Austin  Emily  S.  Oilman 

:'s  Symphooies  ....'....  Henry  Sherman  Smart 

B  Letters  of  a  United  States  Seoator  ....        Edited  by  Mary  L.  D.  Ferris 

Ide  the  Sea — Poem Ellen  Brainerd  Peck 

( 0eath  of  Atttumn—Poem Augusta  H.  Hunter 

jem  Factors  iaMtmidpaiProsfress- Hartford  Hon.  William  F.  Henney 

96  Illustrations  from  rare  old  photographs  and  prints    .  Mayor  of  Hartford 

tfollo  of  the  Beautiful  Homes  of  Hartford 

28  Pall-page  photographic  reproductions  of  the  residences  of: 

William  C.  Skinner,  Woodland  Street 

Charles  E.  Chase,  Prospect  Avenue 

William  A.  Sanborn,  Farmington  Avenue 

Henry  C.  Judd,  Highland  Street 

John  R.  Buck,  Forest  Street 

L*ucius  A.  Barbour,  Washiugton  Street 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Washington  Street 

Mrs.  William  H.  Lee,  Washington  Street 

Mrs.  Leverett  Brainard,  Washington  Street 

Mr.<.  Francis  B.  Cooley,  Farmington  Avenue 

William  L.  Collins  Estate,  Asylum  Avenue 

Dr.  Gardon  W.  Russell,  Farmington  avenue 

William  D.  Hubbard,  Highland  Street 

Burdett  Loom  is,  Prospect  Avenue 

Dr.  Oliver  C.  Smith.  Farmington  Avenue 

Philo  W.  Newton,  Prospect  Avenue 

Henry  D.  Bradburn,  Prospect  Avenue  ....... 

Arthur  L.  Foster,  Prospect  Avenue 

Senator  Dixon  Place,  Farmington  Avenue. 

Lafayette  E.  Pike,  Albany  Avenue 

Music  Room  in  Pike  Residence  

Mrs.  Mary  Storrs,  Farmington  Avenue 

Charles  King,  Windsor  Avenue 

Joel  L.  English,  Fern  Street 

Charlotte  M.  Ely,  Main  Street 

Henry  P.  Hitchcock,  Garden  Street 

L.  B.  Norton,  Farmington  Avenue 

Governor  Henry  Roberts,  Lafayette  Street 

iford  the  Stronghold  of  iDsurance  ,.  »  t« 

27  Photographic  Reproductions  ....        Edward  Bailey  Eaton 

ktag  Insttttttions  of  Hartford— Photographic  Reproductions 

tatioas  and  Manufactures  in  Hartford— Photographic  Reproductions    .        .        .        . 

'tford  as  a  Shopping  Center— Photographic  Reproduction  

Jies  ia  Ancestry— Genealogical— Department  Conducted  by  C.L.N.   Camp 

loablc  Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Dimock  Family     •  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.M. 


802 
803 
807 
808 
811 

8[2 

813 


873 
889 
914 
923 

925 
927 


SUBSCRirn-iON  $2.00  a  volume  single  numbers  50  CENTS 

...«.n.«*ififc  tA  ThA  roniMiekleat  Mftsazine  Company.  Hartford.  Connecticut— Addreiw  all  baslness  communication! 
'*■"  "S DuWkKlon^m w  rt  nSw  Sk^S^^^  1«»-By  The  Connecticut  Marazlne  Company 


overnors 


of    Connecticut 


9Ifost  notable  volume  of  the  year 


in     the     SSmcfery     ljo^£)at/ 


One  Thousand  Copies  Edition  De  Ludce  Alrnoy 
Exhausted  Before  Day  of  Publication 


Nearly  eveiy  Public  Library  in  the  State  has  sent  advance  order 
(If  you  have  delayed  it  is  serious  neglect) 


Educators  say  it  should  be  in  every  home  in  Connecticul 
(Several  hundred  have  ordered  it — Have  you  >) 


It  is  an  inspiration  to  children  to  hear  the  stories  of  poor  boys 

who  have  become  governors 


It  is  an  education  to  the  citizen  to  study  the  quality  erf 
character  chosen  by  the  people 


It  is  invaluable  to  the  student  for  reference  and  should  be  read 
in  every  public  school  in  the  state 


It  gives  ^  deep  insight  into  self-government 


Send   to-day   for   copy   (NO  CASH  REQUIRED)    It  is  published  on  the  most  1*^^ 
co-operative  plan  fully  explained  on  next  page 


tPORTANT    LITERARY     ANNOUNCEMENT 


A 


Jijl^jl^jli 


PTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TION. FRBDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON  HAS  COMPLETED 
HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  OF 
CONNECTICUT,  WITH  AN  ASSISTING  STAFF  OF 
HISTORICAL  AUTHORITIES,  VERIFYING  EVERY 
HISTORICAL  FACT  IN  THE  EXTENSIVE  COMPILATION.  TO 
TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  FROM  THOUSANDS  OF  OLD 
DOCUMENTS  HAS  BEEN  A  TREMENDOUS  UNDERTAKING. 
WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES  AND 
HISTORICAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  THE  WORK  IS  NOW 
^iWANENTLY  COLLECTED  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUME  OF  ABOUT  450^  PAGES, 
USTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND  EXCLUSIVE  *REPRO. 
CTIONS  FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  PRINTED  ON  ANTIQUE 
[D  PAPER,  AND  BOUND  IN  DURABLE  ART  CLOTH  COVERS  WITH  TITLE  IN 
LD.  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION  IS  LIMITED,  NUMBERED.  AND  DISTRIBU- 
>  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  WHICH  HAVE 
2UESTED  ITS  PUBLICATION.  AND  TO  A  FEW  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  PAT- 
NS  OF  THE  WORK  BY  SIGNIFYING  THEIR  INTEREST  IMMEDIATELY.  BEFORE 
ING  TO  PRESS  IT  WAS  SUGGESTED  THAT  A  LIST  OF  1000  PATRONS  BE 
GISTERED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION.  THE  PATRON  LIST  IS  COM- 
5ED  OF  THOSE  WHO  VALUE  THE  LITERARY  DIGNITY  AND  HISTORICAL  IM- 
R.TANCE  OF  SUCH  A  COMPILATION  AS  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND 
SIRE  IT  AS  A  VOLUME  OF  REFERENCE  IN  THEIR  LIBRARIES.  THEY  ARE  IN 
WAY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FINANCIERING  OP  THE  UNDERTAKING  BUT 
RELY  BECOME  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  BOOK  UPON  PUBLICATION  AT  A  LOW 
[CE,  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  OF  GUARANTEED  SALES. 
AD  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY.  NO  CASH  IS  REQUIRED  AND  NO 
VANCE  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED.  ALL  THAT  IS  DESIRED  IS  A  SIGNIFYING  OF 
UR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE. 


MNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Appreciating  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  compilation  entitled  The 
rRRNORS  OF  CONNECTICUT,  the  Undersigned  desires  to  register  as  a  patron  of  the  first  official  edition 
.bove  described  to  the  extent  only  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume  upon  publication  and  de- 
ry  at  the  exceptionally  low  cost  (considering  the  labor  involved  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
Ic)  of  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  volume. 


ron Street. 


f^tX- 


State 


Date 


LL     ABOVE     BLANK     TODAY  —  NO     CASH      REQUIRED 


feV  de  luxe  sets 

AT  THE   COST   OF  THE   SHEETS 


Wc  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  Hawthorne's  Masterpieces  and  History  of  Literaliire,  de  luie  edition, 
n  which  some  of  Ihe  volumes  are  slightly  marred — not  enough  to  impair  their  real  value,  but  suffirimtly 
o  prevent  their  shipment  as  perfect  stock  at  the  regular  price.  $35  a  set.  Kather  than  rebinil  such 
a  small  lot  we  offer  Ihem  at  about  the  actual  cost  of  iht 
sheets.  For  all  practical  purposes  these  sets  are  as  good  u 
new.  They  contain  no  lorn  or  soiled  pages,  and  the  dama^ 
to  the  binding  is  so  slight  that  even  an  expert  could  hanik 
detect  it  except  by  careful  examination.  This  is  indeed  a  arc 
opportunity  for  those  who  appreciate  really  good  books. 

Hawthorne's  Masterpieces 
and  History  of  Literature 

Unquestionably  Ihe  best  and  most  satisfactory  wort  ol  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  contains  complete  selections  from  aU 
■be  leading  authors,  a  history  of  literature,  short  bit^^phtnl 
sketches  of  authors,  critical  essays  on  Ihe  literature  of  each 
period,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  assisted  be 
many  of  the  foremost  writers  and  critics  of'ihe  day.  Com- 
plete in  10  massive  volumes,  containing  5,000  pages  aixl  over 
1,000  illustrations,  including  portraits  of  famous  authors 
Ilound  in  half-leather,  de  luxe  style. 

The  Gist  of  Everything  Worth  Readinj 

The  Masterpieces  and  History  of  Literature  is  Ihe  one  in- 
dispensable worlc  for  the  home.  It  takes  the  pbce  of  thou- 
sands of  separate  volumes,  as  it  gives  the  tiest  and  mffi: 
impottint  works  of  all  authors.  Complete  novels  and  chapKci 
of  fiction,  humorous  sketches,  poetry,  philosophy,  hisiory. 
travel,  science,  oratory,  letters,  essays,  translations  Iroa 
foreign  literatures,  brief  description  of  the  world's  grcit 
books,  biographies  of  authors,  etc..  etc.— all  are  included.  It 
s  a  whole  library  in  itself,  summing  up  mankind's  best  and 
noblest  thought — the  chaff  separated  from  (he  wheat.  No 
book  lover  can  afford  to  be  without  this  great  aid  and  kev 
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kind  of  society.  The  title  is  a  stroke  of  genius  in  irony,  and  gives  the  key  to  a  novel  of 
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Dear  Mark, — youVe  reached  the  Allotted  Age ! 

Your  years  yxju've  given  tp  li^htei^ing  others'  cares; 

In  jovialty  m&  ^r9y  n&  Wrfgfe'd  your  hairs; 
YouVe  gladdened  hearts,  and  vet  your  wisdom  sage 

Hassaved  iAniatt^ftf^llt.i-«  »^»^-    ''"^^    ^-^    ■'  ^ 

We've  teamedTh^  Ict^^Hmfior  SDifeHFfae  ito  yquv  face ! 

Ah,  often  have  you  driven  the  tears  away; 

The  debt  wq^,9.v{e<yQ)^^wp  (jljpr^^g^r  repay; 
Your  cheering*  words  nave  been  a  world's  solace, 

A  bright  stv,m  the  niphjj  (  ...ri.-.t-^.   M.,  "  ^  •  .    . 

:.,  At  rp^Dtion, of  you?  sa|B9;,^o;,,.[  ^         ;. 
^  ..;Ah^  laughter  is  yourp^i^^^y^.^f  (j{^»e,  ,r\ 
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^'Tbe  TCarynow  cl^ini  youj  ,ahd  we  c^  I  \-   . 
•'But^  simply  crow;i>QV'''Piaiia;t)ldli'^^i!"  ' 

^  Francis  Trcvelyan  Miller 
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\N  AUTUMN  REVERIE 


LIVE  now  with  the  crimson,  golden  and  brown- 
tinted  leaves.  The  sovereign  mountains  are 
coroneted  with  the  rich  insignia  of  nature's  royalty; 
the  hills  are  wreathed  in  a  wealth  of  light  and 
color;  the  silver  mist  is  rising  in  fleecy  clouds  from 
the  river;  the  clear,  fathomless  blue  of  the  sky  is 
a  resplendent  setting  for  the  newly  risen  sun,  and  the  landscape  is  of 
such  beauty  as  one  dreams  in  paradise.  And  then  the  morning  song 
of  life,  how  grand  it  is!  Touched  by  the  miracle  working  fingers  of 
the  light,  bow  every  petal  reaches  out  and  upward  in  God-praise.  The 
flowers  in  exquisite  tint  seem  this  morning  to  have  souls  and  are  but 
way-side  worshipers.  The  drumming  of  the  Oriole,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  Plover  join  in  the  grand  chorus  of  the  birds  and  rise  in  glorious 
anthem  of  thanksgiving, — thanksgiving  for  having  lived.  The  great 
flocks  of  pigeons,  warned  by  subtle  instinct  of  coming  winter,  are  break- 
ing camp  and  turn  to  journey  southward.  I  hear  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks.  One  by  one  the  scattered 
chimneys  send  up  their  curling  blueish  smoke,  prophetic  of  a  clear  and 
perfect  day.  I  have  stood  on  the  KOnigstuhl  at  Heidelberg  and  looked 
to  where  the  Neckar  flows  into  the  Rhine,  over  towards  the  Black 
Forest.  I  have  gazed  from  the  battlements  of  Edinburgh  castle  towards 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  beyond  the  highlands.  From  Mt.  Hamilton  my 
face  has  turned  toward  the  Pacific, — ^but  for  simple  richness  and  harmony 
of  beauty  mine  eyes  look  once  more  into  an  October  morning  in  Con- 
necticut! I  seem  to  understand  better  the  force  of  the  temptation, 
when  Satan  taking  the  Christ  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  showed  Him  the 
glory  of  the  world  and  oflEered  it  in  exchange  for  worship.  Truly,  it 
18  a  God-willed  man  who  would  not  be  tempted  to  possess  such  beauty! 
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CHILD  was  playingf  oo  an  Mkcknt  shore. 
And  built  his  youthful  liopes  upon  the  sand. 
Transparent  shells  and  pebbles  of  all  shades 
He  grathef'df  and  with  painful  patience  made 
Himself  a  Ihtlc  house.    Then,  wondering: 
At  Iiis  creation  wherewithal  he  was 
Well  pleased,  he  looked  exultant,  and  in  prayer 
His  lips  besoug;ht  a  blessingf  from  bis  God. 
Thereat  a  g:eatle  wiod  arose  and  blew 
The  structure  down,  and  from  the  placid  sea 
A  rollingf  wavelet  came  and  carried  off 
The  pebbles  and  the  shells.    Which  when  the  child 
Observed,  he  went  home  dg^hing;  and  in  tears. 
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N  THAT  same  land  a  man  feared  up  Us  home^ 
And  made  it  liappy  for  his  wife  and  kin* 
Eight  healthy  children  played  about  his  hearth 
That  warmed  the  cheerful  chambers  with  its  glow* 
Mirths  song  and  dance  cheered  every  gladsome  hearty 
And  cakes  and  viands  ever  filled  the  board* 
His  ground  did  yield  him  plenty^  while  the  bins 
Were  overfilled  with  grain*    The  pens  were  full, 
And  in  the  stalls  the  cattle  multiplied* 
Then  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  the  man 
Thanked  his  Creator,  and -in  prayer  craved 
That  peace  may  bless  this  house*    The  which  when  done. 
Death  settled  on  the  land  and  hunger ;  all 
The  cattle  died,  no  sheep  were  left ;  the  grain 
Did  rot  within  the  seed*    Then  sickness  came 
And  bore  the  children  off;  the  mother  soon 
Died  of  her  grief*    Then  with  a  heavy  heart 
The  man  sought  out  his  solitary  bed* 
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HERE  IN  ttuit  ktogdom  was  a  miehty  Idngf 
Who  swayed  his  sceptfc  over  half  the  world. 
Gieat  dties  wete  in  his  dominion,  while 
Great  sea-ports  were  upon  his  shores.    His  were 
Tlie  richest  treasures  in  the  land,  and  from 
All  quarters  he  of  tithe  and  tax  received. 
Commerce  and  industry  to  full  extent 
Beneath  him  pro^xr'd,  and  hit  people  were 
Full  satisfied  and  in  their  station  pleased. 
Then  this  g^reat  kii^  erected  monuments 
And  arches  to  a)nunenioratc  his  rtip^ 
And  ordered  roads  and  bridges  to  be  built 
And  stronght^ds,  towers  and  castles,  that  he  may 
His  empife  strengthen  and  extend  the  more. 
Then  when  he  saw  that  all  was  fair,  and 
Being  OTCfwhelmed  with  joy,  he  thanfced  hit  God 
For  His  Sfreat  bounty  and  in  prayer  inv6ked 
A  bles^g  for  his  king:dom  and  Umself. 
The  which  when  done,  a  pestilence  fell  on 
The  land  and  many  people  died.    Whole  towns 
Were  desolate,  and  cities  empty  stood. 
In  whkh  distrcsif  with  fire  and  sword  and  war's 
Great  plaj^ue,  barbaric  hordes  arrived  and  took 
Possession  of  the  luckless  realm.    The  king. 
By  sorrow  ben^  lud  in  the  secret  caves 
Among  the  hills  and  led  a  hermit's  life. 
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HAT  HOUR  the  Spirit  of  God  did  manifest 
Itself  to  the  bereaved  king  and  througli 
A  vision  of  the  nighty  when  on  all  men 
Sle^  f  alleth^  He  thus  spake  to  him  and  said : 
^  Because  thou  hast  forgot  the  Kingdom  that 
Is  not  of  earthy  and  harkend^st  not  unto 
The  Voice  that  calleth  thee  toward  greater  life^ 
But  in  thy  earthly  realm  thou  thought^st  to  find 
The  limits  and  thy  ruk  the  rule  of  God^ 
Thy  pow^r  the  equal  of  His  power^  thy 
Arm  His  arnv  thy  will  His  will^  be  therefore  all 
Thy  days  bereft  of  pow^r,  and  to  thine  own 
Shalt  never  come*    Thy  people  shall  be  slaves 
To  strangers^  and  thy  land  a  subject  state* 
So  that  henceforth  thou  mayst  acknowledge  thy 
Creator  and  a  greater  po Vr  than  thine*'^ 
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T  THAT  suae  hour  the  S^rft  of  God  appeife^ 
Before  tfie  nun  who  nu>umed  Ui  advene  lo^ 
And  in  a  nightly  visioa  spake  and  said  t 
"Became  thou  didst  contidcr  but  thyielf* 
And  held'st  thy  welfare  paramount,  but  all 
Thlngfs  else  thereto  subservient,  nor  didst 
Bethink  of  others'  lives  or  comforts,  nor 
Of  widows,  orphans  or  the  homeless  poor. 
Be  therefore  robbed  of  all  thy  wealth  and  kin ; 
The  earth  be  fruitless  in  thy  hands,  thy  folds 
In  death  shall  multii^y,  and  ttiine  own  days 
Be  cheerless,  rayless,  colorless  and  cold." 
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T  THAT  same  hour  tlie  Spirit  of  God  appeared 
In  dream  hdott  tlie  youth  whose  hopes  were  ruined 
Upon  the  sandy  beach^  and  to  him  said: 

young  and  inexperienced  thou  hast  been^ 
And  innocent  in  thy  play,  I  shall  uphold 
Thee  in  thy  righteousness,  and  will  make  strong 
Thy  feeble  arm«    Into  thy  soaring  soul 
ni  breathe  the  genius  of  invention,  that 
Will  herald  thee  a  leader  among  men* 
Then  every  day  wilt  thou  create  but  to 
Destroy  the  next,  to  prove  the  vanity 
Of  men*    Then  wilt  thou  know  that  not  on  earth 
Is  found  Perfection,  but  on  high,  in  God !  '^ 
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THE  WHOLE  WIDE  WORLD  IS  PULSING 

AND  THROBBING" 

BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  HENNEY 

MAYOR  OF  HARTFORD 
IN  AN  ADDRESS  BBFORR  THR  YALB  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  HARTFORD 


IN  every  age  the  institution  of 
learning  has  been  the  hope  of 
the  race.  In  the  darkest  hours 
of  human  history  the  revival  of 
letters  has  marked  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era  of  civilization ,  and  heralded 
new  and  splendid  achievements  in 
science  and  art.  In  these  days  of 
enlightenment  and  opportunity, 
when  the  whole  wide  world  is  pulsing 
and  throbbing  with  the  inspiration 
that  governments  were  made  for  men 
and  not  men  for  governments,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  remember  the 
fact  that  the  hour  of  the  Republic's 
power  and  glory  is  the  hour  of  its 
greatest  peril.  Vast  accumulations 
of  capital,  great  individual  wealth, 
while  contributing  enormously  to 
material  advancement,  are  yet  too 
apt  to  be  governed  by  the  view  that 
everything  has  its  place.  The  busy 
spirit  of  commercialism,  is  abroad  in 
the  land — a  spirit  admirable  in  its 
proper  sphere,  but  destructive  and 
demoralizing  when  it  invades  a  terri- 
tory not  its  own.  God  forbid  that  this 
beloved  country  of  ours  should  repeat 
the  experience  of  more  than  one 
nation  in  the  annals  of  human  story: 

•*  First,  freedom  and  then  glory,  when  that 
fails. 

Wealth,    vice,    corruption,    barbarism   at 
last." 


It  is  for  men  trained  in  science 
and  letters,  in  philosophy  and  arts, 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  the 
guardians  of  a  heritage  that  money 
cannot  buy;  that  liberty  and  learn- 
ing, measured  by  any  commercial 
standard,  are  priceless ;  that  there  are 
precincts  within  which  commercial- 
ism may  not  enter,  and  bounds  which 
it  cannot  pass;  that  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  and  wholesome  result 
of  their  mental  and  moral  training 
college  men  stand  for  personal  free- 
dom, for  high  standards  of  national 
honor,  against  oppression  under  any 
guise  it  may  assume,  ever  ready  to 
extend  to  the  downtrodden  and  the 
needy  a  brother's  helping  hand.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  they  are  the 
champions  of  every  righteous  cause, 
and  of  every  ill  one  the  uncom- 
promising foes. 

So  shall  it  come  to  pass  that,  ever 
and  again,  as  the  emergency  shall 
arise,  as  human  need  shall  require, 
there  shall  step  forth  from  the  ranks 
of  college  men  the  '*  divinely  gifted 
man," 

*'  Who  moving  on  from  high  to  higher 
Becomes,  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope. 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire.'* 


'•DIRECTING   THE   NEW  AND  VIGOROUS 

FORCES" 

BY 

HENRY   FERGUSON,    M.A.,    LL.D. 

NORTH  AM   PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLllICAL  SCIBNCR  AT  TRINITY  COLLRGB 

THE  history  of  education  is  a  record,  not  of  uninterrupted 
advance,  but  of  continual  oscillations  and  alternations.  We 
find  in  it  long  periods  of  conservatism,  in  which  the  teacher 
has  felt  that  his  duty  consisted  in  pointing  the  learner  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  to  the  maxims  of  the  wise,  the  prescriptions  of 
unquestioned  authority.  We  find  also  in  its  history,  periods  of  intel- 
lectual revolution,  of  new  interests,  new  ideas,  new  discoveries, 
times  when  the  human  mind,  no  longer  content  to  walk  in  the  old 
paths,  tries  to  find  new  routes  to  its  desired  goal.  In  the  former 
period,  no  greater  intellectual  crime  could  be  committed  than  disre- 
spect for  the  past ;  so  in  this  second  period  the  unpardonable  sin  is 
obstinate  conservatism. 

« 

The  highest  merit  in  the  one  period  is  obedience  and  docility, 
in  the  other  originality  and  independence.  The  combination  rather 
than  the  alternation  of  the  two  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  steady 
progress,  for  both  are  based  upon  natural  and  inevitable  truths. 
No  coxswain  can  ever  win  a  race  if  he  keeps  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  whether  he  has  been  steering  straight;  on  the 
other  hand,  individual  energy  and  initiative  and  originality  may 
mislead  rather  than  assist  the  helmsman  if  he  has  not  some  guide 
or  chart  or  landmarks  that  came  to  him  from  others'  experience. 

True  educational  progress,  like  true  religious  progress,  requires, 
therefore,  these  sister  qualities  of  conservatism  and  radicalism.  The 
prophet  must  be  kept  steady  by  the  **  law  and  the  testimony  "  of  the 
priest;   the  priest  kept  up  to  date  by  the  inspiration  oiAhe  prophet. 

In  these  respects,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  law  o^the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  individual  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
human  race.  The  earliest  duty  of  the  child  is  obedience  to  author- 
ity and  docility.  In  this  way  may  the  mind  be  trained  most  readily 
and  surely  to  think  correctly  for  itself;  and  this  process  of  training  is 
most  useful,  even  if  the  first  act  of  the  awakened  mind  be  to  throw 
away  or  relegate  to  the  background  the  facts  and  theories  on  which 
it  has  been  trained.  Docility  and  obedience  are  not  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  the  period  of  adolescence.  The  young  man  has  better 
work  for  his  mind  than  mere  docility.  To  him  the  world  is  new, 
and  to  him  is  the  wonderful  po^er  given,  alas,  too  evanescent, 
of  new  creation,  of  new  discovery.  Energy,  enterprise,  visions, 
enthusiasms,  faith,  they  belong  especially  to  the  young  man,  and 
he  who  would  wisely  train  him  must  sympathize  with  the  bub- 
bling, and  effervescent  energy,  and,  wisely  discarding  as  useless  the 
childhood's  methods,  by  which  the  young  man  has  been  made  what 
he  is,  must  devote  himself  to  directing  the  new  and  vigorous  forces 
into  the  most  effective  and  productive  channels. 

^  Excerpt  from  an  address. 
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THE      PUBLIC      CONSCIENCE 

BY 

ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  LL.D. 

PftXSlDBNT  OF  YALB  UNXYBUITY 

THIS  is  an  age  of  individualisxn  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action, 
in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  business,  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
politics;  and  there  are  dangers  which  attend  a  one-sided 
emphasis  even  upon  so  important  a  thing  as  the  individual 
conscience,  if  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  public  standards  of  right  and 
duty. 

In  old  times  most  people  took  their  standards  of  moral  and 
religion  ready-made.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  we  have 
really  begun  to  feel  the  consequences  of  the  appeal  to  private  judg- 
ment as  a  standard  of  right  and  of  the  toleration  of  individual  liberty 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  action.  It  is  only  within  this  fifty  years 
that  we  have  really  left  each  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Like  every  other  application  of  individual  liberty,  this  has  pro- 
duced a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  If  the  principle  that  each  man 
should  work  out  his  own  salvation  means  that  he  cannot  throw  that 
responsibility  upon  others,  it  is  good.  If  it  means  that  he  is  not 
going  to  take  any  of  that  responsibility  for  others,  it  is  bad.  Freedom 
is  a  good  thing;  tolerance  is  a  good  thing;  but  when  freedom  and 
tolerance  are  carried  so  far  that  a  man  withdraws  within  himself 
with  the  outworn  excuse,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?*'  his  own 
efforts  at  personal  salvation,  however  well  meant,  are  brought  to 
naught. 

But  in  fact,  no  man  can  thus  withdraw  within  himself.  We  are 
affected  by  the  standards  of  those  about  us,  whether  we  will  or  no! 
and  many  of  those  who  most  loudly  protest  that  they  are  living  their 
life  for  themselves  are  really  just  as  much  affected  as  any  one  else. 
*'  If  the  foot  shall  say,  because  I  am  not  the  hand  I  am  not  of  the 
body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body? "  Amid  the  daily  contacts  of 
man  and  man  habits  of  thought,  standards  of  value,  subtle  influences 
in  the  estimate  of  right  and  wrong,  pass  from  man  to  man  just  as 
quietly  and  unconsciously  as  the  blood  passes  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  bearing  seeds  of  life  or  death  to  the  whole  body,  as 
the  case  may  be.  By  this  subtle  contact  a  sort  of  public  conscience 
is  created — a  habit  of  valuing  things  not  for  their  effect  upon  the 
individual  but  for  their  relation  to  certain  standards  of  the  com- 
munity, commercial  or  political,  moral  or  religious. 
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Especially  dominant  is  the  power  of  these  public  standards  in 
what  are  commonly  called  the  larger  affairs  of  life — in  influenciag 
the  conduct  of  business  or  politics  as  distinct  from  those  of  friend- 
ship or  of  family  life.  The  man  who  tolerates  corruption  becomes 
himself  corrupt  in  heart,  if  not  in  action.  The  fight  for  commercial 
and  political  honor  is  no  defensive  warfare,  in  which  we  can  be 
content  to  possess  our  individual  souls,  like  so  many  fortresses  in  a 
hostile  country.  Such  a  warfare  can  end  only  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  defenders.  It  must  be  a  war  of  offense— one  where  we  maintain 
and  improve  our  own  standards  by  bringing  up  those  about  us.  The 
task  is  a  hard  one.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  our  standards  of  busi- 
ness and  of  politics  pure  to-day  is,  I  think,  greater  than  it  has  been 
in  any  previous  generation.  The  task  of  convincing  people  in  a 
democracy  that  liberty  brings  duties  as  well  as  rights  is  harder  than 
the  corresponding  task  under  an  aristocracy.  A  privileged  class  has 
received  so  many  special  favors  that  you  can  appeal  to  the  common 
spirit  of  justice  among  its  members  to  show  them  why  they  should 
accept  self-imposed  obligations  of  duties  in  return  for  these  favors. 
But  when  you  make  that  appeal  to  a  man  who  has  taken  his  chance 
with  every  other  man  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life,  and  who  has  had 
less  than  his  share  of  power  and  privilege,  you  have  no  such  basis 
upon  which  to  work. 

Our  industrial  machinery  and  our  political  machinery  are  both 
excellent  in  their  way;  but  no  industrial  or  political  machinery, 
however  good,  can  take  the  place  of  public  spirit  and  self-devotion. 
And  when  the  existence  of  such  machinery  is  made  an  excuse  for 
letting  public  spirit  and  devotion  go  unused,  it  constitutes  a  menace 
instead  of  a  safeguard  to  the  future  of  the  body  politic. 

Here  is  the  great  vital  need  for  the  church :  not  to  make  the 
American  people  law-abiding  and  intelligent — that  it  is  already ;  not 
even  to  make  it  kindly  and  courteous  and  industrious — these  virtues 
we  have,  if  not  in  ideal  measure  at  any  rate  sufficiently  for  the  very 
practical  purposes  of  life ;  but  to  fight  with  all  its  heart  and  with  all 
its  soul  that  dangerous  spirit  of  selfish  isolation  which  encourages  a 
man  to  take  whatever  the  law  allows,  and  most  approves  the  man 
who  has  taken  most.  There  must  be  a  sense  that  power  is  a  trust 
and  not  a  privilege;  that  life  is  to  be  valued,  not  for  what  it  enables 
us  to  get  out  of  people,  but  for  what  it  enables  us  to  give  to  people 
in  the  way  of  service.  This  was  Christ's  message  nineteen  centuries 
ago.  This  is  the  message  of  every  true  prophet.  This  has  been 
and  must  be  the  message  of  the  church  whenever  the  church  is 
a  power  among  the  people. 

Abstract  from  one  of  the  most  notable  addresses  of  the  current 
year — Delivered  by  President  Hadley 
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THE      PLAINT       OF      THE      PARK 
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HERB  the  sward  lies  smooth  as  velvet  on  the  city  park,  or  lawn, 
1  stood  silently  awaiting  the  announcement  of  the  Dawn, 
>^hen  attracted  by  a  mnrmur  very  delicate  and  faint. 
Which  I  found  to  be  the  grasses  making  audible  complaint ; 
With  my  ordinary  senses  subservient  in  suspense, 
I  just  leaned  me  low,  and  listened  with  my  spirit* s  finer  sense. 
And  their  piteous  complaining,  I  could  never  let  it  pass. 
Without  trying  to  translate  it  from  the  language  of  the  g^rass: 

'*  We  are  dreaming  of  the  meadows 
Where  the  skylark  comes  to  build. 
In  the  forest  of  tall  grasses 
Where  its  wondrous  songs  are  spilled, 
As  they  bubble  up,  and  over 
Prom  the  sweet  mellifluent  throat, 
And  come  dripping,  dripping  earthward. 
Note  after  liquid  note — 
Oh,  that  we  could  find  fruition ! 
Here,  we  die  a  thousand  deaths. 
And  yet  we  are  forbidden 
Once  to  yield  our  fragrant  breaths ; 
Thus,  to  be  cut  back  forever — 
What  avails  our  eager  strife  ? 
Even  though  to  nest  a  skylark 
We  would  give  a  year  of  life ! " 

* '  Oh,  that  we  were  gently  waving 
Where  the  frolic  breezes  run ; 
There  to  glint,  to  gleam,  to  shimmer. 
And  to  ripple  in  the  sim ! 
Then,  to  bear  our  barbs  and  lances 
And  with  old  time  chivalry 
Stand  a  legion  knights  of  honor 
To  the  royal  fleur-de-lis; 
Foi  it  summers  in  the  meadow. 
Wearing  its  illustrious  mark — 
Triple  petals  split  with  rapture 
At  the  love- song  of  the  lark — 
But  to  be  cut  back  forever ! 
What  avails  our  eager  strife? 
Oh,  but  once  to  hear  a  skylark 
We  would  give  a  year  of  life ! " 

Even  as  I  leaned,  and  listened  to  the  grasses  on  the  lawn. 

There  flamed  on  the  horizon  the  red  banner  of  the  Dawn ; 

And  I  rose  up  in  confusion,  as  one  who  stays  too  long. 

And  resumed  my  vain  endeavors,  patching  broken  bits  of  song; 

But  my  spirit  caught  the  pathos  of  the  plaining  of  the  park. 

Understood  the  baffled  impulse;  felt  the  longing  for  the  lark; 

While  the  soul  within  me  questioned,  '*  What  avails  our  eager  strife? 


2  Yet,  to  sing  a  deathless  measure,  we  would  give  a  year  of  life! 

i 

! 

BY  ANNA  J.  GRANNISS 


and  we  believe  it^tsoiKlfcPns'tvVrylHinie  In  the  land 


unaer  tne  preseni:  eminent  eortonai  airection 
The  Connecticut  Magazine  will  sustain  the  qual- 


of  readers  for  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 
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NEW      ENGLAND      CHILDHOOD 

DO    YOU    REMEMBER    THAT    FIRST    JOURNEY    AWAY 
FROM    HOME  ;     THE    MAGNITUDE    OF    THE    WORLD    - 
AND    ITS    BEAUTIES   AS    IT  LAY    BEFORE    SUSCEPTI- 
BLE  YOUTH— IT    IS    HERE    RECALLED    IN    THE   SEC- 
OND   OF    THE    INIMITABLE    CHILDHOOD    SKETCHES 

BV 

FLORENCE   E.    D.    MUZZY 


O  the  days  gone  by !     O  tb«  days  gone  by ! 

The  apples  ia  ihe  orchard,  and  the  pathway  throngb  the  rye ; 

The  ehirrap  of  the  robin,  and  the  whistle  of  the  quail 

As  be  piped  across  the  meadows  sweet  as  any  nightingale; 

When  the  bloom  was  on  the  clover,  and  the  blue  was  in  the  sky, 

And  my  happy  heart  brimmed  over,  in  the  days  gone  by. 

In  the  days  gone  by.  when  my  naked  feet  were  tripped 

By  the  honey-suckle  tangles  where  the  water-lilies  dipped, 

And  the  ripples  of  the  river  lipped  the  moss  along  the  brink 

Where  the  placid-eyed  and  lazy-footed  cattle  came  to  drink. 

And  the  tilting  snipe  stood  fearless  of  the  truant's  wayward  cry 

And  the  splashing  of  the  swimmer,  in  the  days  gone  by. 

O  the  days  gone  by !    O  the  days  gone  by '. 

The  music  of  tbe  laughing  lip,  the  lustre  of  the  eye ; 

The  childish  faith  in  fairies,  and  Aladdin's  magic  ring — 

And  the  simple,  soul -reposing,  glad  belief  in  everything — 

When  life  waa  like  a  story,  holding  neither  sob  nor  sigh. 

In  the  golden  olden  glory  of  the  days  gone  by. 

—Jamts  WhiUomb  RiUy 

io  childhood  memories  is  more  thrill- 
ing than  that  first  journey  away  from 
the  old  home  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  neighboring  village.  It  mat- 
ters little  how  few  miles  away  it 
may  be  it  seems  like  a  foreign  land; 
how  very  strange  all  the  inhabitants 
are;  how  pecuharly  they  talk;  how 
queerly  they  dress  and  walk. 

There  comes  to  every  child  the 
hour  of  rapture  when  it  is  to  go  out 
for  the  first  lime  in  life  to  the  great, 
big,    surrounding     world.      In    my 
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"the  call  of  the  sea  was  ever  with  us  in  our  inland  homes AND  WK  HAD 

ANSWERED  IT;     FACE  TO  FACE  AT  LAST  WITH  OUR  OLD,  OLD  LOVE*' 


memory  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
moments  in  my  life  when  father 
promised  that  he  would  take  me 
from  my  home  village  in  central 
Connecticut  to — the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  My  little  brain 
whirled,  and  my  eyes  marveled.  It 
was,  indeed,  like  a  vision  of  another 
earth  or  an  unfolding  of  the  heavens 
that  I  might  look  into  its  secrets. 


"Nothing  happened,"  did  I  say! 
And  that  when  the  time  was  one 
long  happening  of  delight. 

"Cheaper  than  doctor's  bills," 
quoth  father  as  he  planned  for  the 
journey;  but  father  had  a  hunger  for 
the  sea  himself.  .  We  were  five; 
mother  gave  thanks  that  we  were 
not  "seven."  We  thought  we 
helped;  mother  knew  how  we  hin- 
dered as  we  vibrated  between  house 


and  barn,  carrying  things  to  wrong 
places  and  getting  under  foot  sll  the 
time. 

The  night  before,  father  had 
pitched  the  tent  out  under  the  apple 
trees  to  see  how  it  worked;  and  so 
we  were  let  to  sleep  out  there,  on 
real  buffalo  robes  covering  straw. 
Foretaste  of  joys  to  come!  We  ap- 
proved most  heartily. 

This  evening  the  square-hos 
wagon,  conscious  of  great  worth, 
stood  upon  the  bam  iloor,  ready  to 
start.  Tent  and  poles  were  strapped 
underneath,  and  a  water  pail  filled 
with  oats,  swung  behind.  The  buf- 
faloes hid  the  packed  wagon  body: 
we  could  hardly  wait. 

We  went — we  were  not  sent — 
early  to  bed.  There  was  long  a 
bustle  down  stairs — in  fact  we  were 
not  aware  of  a  lull  imtil  saddenly 
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fattier's  voice  reached  slumberland. 
"All  up!" 

Two  o'clock  on  a  snmmer's  morn- 
ing !  We  bounded  out  forgetting  to 
be  called  twice.  Father  tucked  in 
the  robes — mother  called  sweet  good- 
bye;  to-morrow  she  would  follow 
with  baggage  and  baby. 

Before  the  dawning  'tis  ever  chill. 
We  grew  quiet  and  sleepy  as  we  cud- 
dled in  the  dark.  Through  the 
woods,  seeming  to  clutch  stealthily 
at  us,  we  rode  with  shut  eyes;  out 
upon  the  star-lit  plain  we  peeked  and 
sat  erect;  past  shadowy,  impression- 
ist farms  we  drowsed  or  wondered 
^vhat  the  sleepers  within  would  think 
if  they  could  only  know  that  we  were 
driving  past  to  the  seashore;  by 
jjhostly,  misty  rivers  we  shivered, 
and  under  an  old  oak  a  weird  screech- 
owl  begat  quavering  chorus  in  our 
midst.  All  things  were  unreal. 
Then  cock-crow  and  bird-twitter 
came  on  together,  and  the  crimson 
of  the  coming  sun  behind  the  sil- 
bouetted  horizon  glowed  itself  into 
our  memories  for  ever  and  a  day. 

We  straightened  up,  and  by-and- 
by,  we  thought  we  heard  a  yearning 
peep  from  mother's  cold  baked 
chicken ;  and  we  sensed  the  nearness 
of  mother's  tittle  biscuits  and  tiny 
pickles  and  creamy,  bottled  coffee. 
Will    anything   ever  taste  so  good 


"will  an7t: 


again!  In  exuberant  htlariousness, 
we  shouted  a  daring  "good  morning" 
to  a  boy  with  a  mUking-pail,  feeling 
delightfully  wicked  for  a  whole  mile 
thereafter.  We  opined  that  we 
would  hardly  have  dared  had  mother 
been  along,  but  father  did  not  seem 
to  mind. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  were  haughtily 
purchasing  provisions  near  the  city 
dock— desiring  that  our  position  as 
tourists  should  be  properly  appre- 
ciated— though  we  doubted  the  store- 
man  had  a  realizing  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  trade. 

Then,  snowed  under  with  parcels 
of  every  size  and  shape,  we  started 
again.  Across  the  drawbridge  over 
the  marshy  river — breathing  deep — 
deep— salt  air  is  so  good — we  were 
hungry  again. 

The  ponies  pricked  up  their  ears 
and  trotted  briskly — we  thought  they 
knew.  Finally  we  came  to  a  two- 
mile  woodland  stretch,  wherein  mos- 
quitoes held  court,  and  then  an  open 
vista;  and  then — the  sea!  the  glad 
tossing  sea ! 

We  tumbled  out — just  pausing  at 
Echo  Rock  to  shout  across  the  creek 
to  her  that  we  had  come — and  then 
we  swarmed  to  the  rocks  and  back 
through  piny  paths  and  breath  of 
salt  and  balsam.  The  call  of  the  sea 
was  ever  with  us  in  our  inland 
home — and  we  had  answered  it. 
Did  it  know  how  glad  we  were — how 
we  had  longed  to  see  its  face?  Yes — 
surely,  yes!  for  see  it  leap  and  fling 
itself  at  our  feet  as  we  stand  with 
clasped  hands  and  flying  hair,  face 
to  face  at  last  with  our  old,  old  love. 

Presently  we  raced  back  to  find 
the  tent  had  been  abandoned  after 
all.  It  seemed  thata  hillside  cottage 
had  offered  itself  unexpectedly.  This 
would  be  better  shelter  for  mother 
and  the  baby,  and  so  our  goods  were 
already  under  its  roof.  It  over- 
looked a  veritable  low  country  across 
which  high  tides  would  sometimes 
creep,  stranding  us  out  on  the  desert- 
island  point,  if  we  did  not  look  sharp. 
Back  of  tts  were  the  woods — but  we 
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weie   far  enough   out    to   fool    the 
mosquitoes. 

Near  the  pine  fringe  on  the  point, 
lived  Den  and  Mrs.  Den.  Happy 
Den  and  Mrs.  Den — this  enchanted 
land  was  theirs.  Up  the  river,  on 
the  tree-lined  bank,  a  lonely,  mos- 
quito-proof old  bachelor  kept  hall. 
He  had  been  disappointed  in  love. 
We  admired  his  dejected  mien,  and 
steered  clear  of  his  grouty  presence. 
We  three  households  formed  the 
entire  community.  We  asked  no 
more. 

It  was  quick  work  into  bloomers 
which  was  our  regulation  attire — 
(Now,  are  "bloomers" — no,  is  bloom- 
ers— ^be  bloomers  singular  or  plural?). 
However — we  always  wore  those 
intricate  and  most  comfortable — that 
intricate  and — well,  we  wore  bloom- 
ers all  summer  at  the  shore;  and 
when  mother  arrived,  an  apparent 
troop  of  racing  boys  in  girls  shortest 
skirts  flew  to  greet  her  and  quarreled 
for  the  baby.  We  carried  old  dresses 
for  bathing — for  "suits"  were  un- 
known to  us.  With  mother  came 
home-life  from  inland  to  shore; 
mother  always  made  home  every- 
where. 

Blankets  draped  from  rafters  made 
most  serviceable  partitions,  while 
straw-and-blanket  beds  are  good 
enough  for  anybody.  Mother  and 
baby  had  the  one  bedstead,  under 
the  sloping  roof.  We  each  used  our 
allotted  straw  for  a  dressing-room, 
though  there  was  ample  space  in  the 
aisle,  and  our  tub  was  the  sea. 
There  may  have  been  a  mirror  but  I 
cannot  recall  my  face  in  it  the  whole 
summer  long.  Mother  might  some- 
times exclaim  over  her  tribe  of 
colored  children  **not  b'on  dat  way !" 
but  we  raced  the  shore  bare-footed 
for  all  that. 

The  long  combination  table  and 
bench  was  the  only  real  essential  to 
the  living  room — we  had  to  have  a 
place  to  eat.  The  sea  from  windows 
on  three  sides  gave  new  pictures  at 
ever}'  look;  and  besides  we  failed 
not  to  come  thence  laden  with  long 


seaweeds,  shells,  stones,  wreck  of 
the  storms;  or  from  the  woods  with 
mossy  boughs,  cones,  wild  flowers; 
and  our  bare  walls  bloomed  again 
with  outdoor  vigor. 

The  sharp  slope  seaward  gave  gen- 
erous openness  to  the  underpinning, 
and  it  was  but  fair  that  on  stormy 
days  or  after  a  cool  swim,  father 
should  bring  the  ponies,  Kate  and 
Pan,  on  a  brisk  trot,  and  give  them 
shelter  under  our  floor.  'Twas  cozy 
to  know  the  faithful  dears  were 
warm  and  dry. 

A  stone's  toss  back  imder  the  trees 
stood  the  cook-room.  It  was  fun  in 
sunshine  and  exciting  in  rain  to  scud 
across  the  open  level  between,  with 
smoking  dish  of  anything  to  eat. 
All  was  grist  to  our  indefatigable 
mills;  **So  himgry — so  hungry" — 
our  steadfast  war  cry.  Doubtless 
mother  was  glad;  yet  progressive 
eating  calls  for  unlimited  cooking — 
and  mother  shouldered  it  all. 

The  sea  gave  freely  though  rawly 
to  our  clamor.  Our  one  and  only 
brother  caught  fish  off  the  point  that 
called  for  all  his  small  strength  in 
the  landing — blue,  black,  white — ^all 
colors  I  suspect.  I  am  no  fisher- 
maiden,  myself;  fish  squirm  so  un- 
pleasantly— speechless  pain  is  to  my 
taste.  Still,  unwitnessed,  that 
thought  fades  before  the  quiescent 
fish  on  the  table — ^but,  solid,  juicy, 
satisfying.  Sometimes  fishermen 
drew  nets  nearby.  Once  a  devil-fish 
flapped  angrily  out — ^like  a  huge  bat, 
with  long,  slender  tail,  two-pronged 
at  the  root,  and  with  eyes  like  a 
fallen  human.  It  seemed  to  desire 
to  say  what  it  thought  of  us. 

In  the  creek-mud  at  low  tide,  we 
waded,  punching  little  air-chimneys 
and  ruthlessly  dragging  out  the  un- 
demonstrative cave-dweller  below. 
Round  clams,  long  clams,  chowder, 
roasts,  steams! 

Near  Shep's  Island  where  the  river 
met  the  sea  we  waylaid  lobstermen 
rowing  in  with  their  wooden,  cage- 
like pots  of  glistening,  blackish- 
green,   unhappy-tempered  catch,  all 
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anus  and  body  and  spindling  legs. 
If  boldly  wicked,  it  was  a  dashing 
thing  to  grip  a  lobster  firmly  under 
his  wings,  and  with  the  clawing 
thing  chase  some  fearful,  screaming 
soul — only  "don't  let  mother  catch 
you  in  the  act."  Once  a  benighted 
western  guest  told  us  she  had  always 
supposed  that  all  lobsters  were  born 
red!  When  safe  on  the  point  we 
shouted  "lobster,  lobster!"  in  glee- 
ful abandon,  to  the  conniving  waves 
that  splashed  thunderously  to  aid 
our  daring. 

Into  the  river  father  would  wade 
in  the  low  tide  and  rake  up  the  rug- 
ged oyster — "R"  or  no  "R" — the 
summer  through.  Roasted  in  their 
shells  in  the  out-door  stone  oven — 


oh  my!  Once,  however,  a  medical 
guest  said  gravely  to  me  (and  my 
appetite  fled  for  an  hour):  "Poor 
things!  Hear  them  squeak!  They're 
suffering  the  torments  of  the  dariud!" 
"It's  very  hard  on  their  nervous 
systems!"  he  finished  meditatively 
surveying  me  through  his  glasses. 
I  had  no  nervous  system  but  this 
made  its  intended  impression  on  my 
imagination  and  doubtless  the  stu- 
dent had  my  share  of  oysters  that 
roast.  Once  father  handed  up  a 
bushel  or  so,  with  which  to  appease 
the  pangiest  pangs  of  our  perennial 
cravings,  and  struggled  ashore 
through  the  swift  tide,  only  to  find 
an  empty  canvas  sack— every  wily 
oyster  having  run  away  through  an 
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unexpected  rent  in  the  bag — ^run, 
and  left'  no  regrets  on  his  own 
account — not  considering  ours.  Our 
delight  at  father's  discomfiture  nearly 
atoned  for  postponement  of  supper. 

Beyond  the  old  bachelor's  outfit,  a 
mile  or  so  up  stream,  was  a  massive 
tide-gate  bridge  We  considered  it 
alive,  as  it  undoubtedly  knew  how  to 
open  and  shut  itself  with  flow  and 
ebb.  Fiercely  the  waters  raced  be- 
neath, and  wise  was  he  in  the  way 
of  boats  who  could  safely  row 
through,  save  at  the  quiet  space  at 
the  tide's  turning.  We,  not  wise,  but 
making  up  in  foolhardy  ignorance, 
lost  an  oar  and  spun  sheer  about  in 
the  same  breath.  The  stone  pier 
reached  out  and  caught  us  and  there 
we  hung  tippingly.  The  gateman 
came  running,  with  a  white  face,  a 
wealth  of  language,  and — ^more  to 
the  point  than  all — ^a  rope. 

*What  shall  I  do?"  shouted  father 
above  the  roar.  **Um — um!"  (wicked 
word)  yelled  the  beneficent  gateman. 
**You  jest  set  still  for  a  blamed  fool, 
and  don't  interfere!" 

This  to  father!  We  considered 
him  extremely  rash  and  ill-man- 
nered ;  but  father  sat  still — ^and  then 
we  giggled. 

The  gateman  threw  the  rope 
and  ordered  father  to  make  fast. 
Father  made  fast,  and  the  gateman 
towed  us  into  quiet  waters;  after 
which  he  gave  us  considerable  ad- 
vice, and  father  did  not  talk  back 
but  even  gave  him  money — father, 
mind  you! 

Up  the  river  was  a  new  world. 
Through  meeting  ways  we  paddled, 
the  tall  grass  nodding  above,  the  sky 
smiling  down  to  it  on  either  side — a 
world  of  water,  marsh,  and  sky. 
We  glided  toward  no  visible  thing 
save  rushes,  standing  crane-like  in 
the  muck;  but  always  .the  emerald 
way  would  turn  and  another  cool 
vista  would  open  with  evermore  long 
aisles  in  walls  of  waving  grass. 
Sometimes  a  wee-bit  island  would 
rise  in  an  open — with  rock  or  despa- 
rate  pine  on  its  alleged  area;   or  a 


tiny  lagoon  would  broaden  out — 
drifting  anon  to  other  depths.  Al- 
ways we  seemed  alone  in  the  water- 
ways of  earth-solid  things  sunken  in 
a  tangle  of  shadowy  green  stems, 
cool  black  banks,  blue  sky  and 
silence. 

Here  the  misguided  crab  held  his 
crooked  way,  wandering  foolishly 
into  the  net  we  had  dropped  for  him. 
Once  he  took  revenge — he  tipped 
over  the  crab-basket;  clawing,  crawl- 
ing, scrabbling,  scampering,  he  scat- 
tered every  **  which  way" — like  Davy's 
"spotted  disasters." 

Recalling  the  rule  for  mice  we 
perched  high.  Father,  underrating 
crab  executiveness,  clutched  boldly 
for  him  with  ungauntleted  hand. 
At  the  natural  result  of  one  dangling 
from  his  finger,  we  cried  out  and 
cringed,  but  he  bade  us  hush  and  get 
his  pocket-knife!  Were  we  to  be 
called  upon  to  amputate  father?  Or 
possibly  the  crab?  This  secondary 
reflection  renewed  courage  and  at 
arm's  length  we  pried  the  cruel 
jaw — or  is  it  claw — father  calmly 
superintending  our  misfit  attempts. 

Then,  was  that  our  kind  father 
who  gave  that  poor  little  thing  so 
vicious  a  fling  and  actually  kicked  it 
afterward?  We  shrunk  away,  all 
our  sympathy  with  the  crab. 

Then  we  caught  fiddlers  for  bait 
at  the  rush-roots.  Did  you  ever 
catch  a  fiddler  ?  'Tis  unlike  catching 
a  clam — that's  all.  His  ceaseless 
rounds  in  our  tin  cans  made  funny, 
scratchy  sounds,  like  unto  crickets 
tuning  their  fiddles. 

Going  home  with  the  tide  we 
would  drift  into  the  tiny  harbor,  and 
call  on  the  lone  fisherman  of  Shep's 
Island.  Once  our  art  prodigy  pre- 
sented the  old  man  with  a  pencil 
sketch  of  his  cabin.  His  delight  was 
truly  unspeakable.  He  regarded  it 
at  arm's  length — grinned,  looked 
serious,  then  walked  solemnly  into  the 
cabin  and  closed  the  door;  we  de- 
parted uncertainly.  Two  days  later 
he  rowed  across  in  an  adverse  sea,  to 
seek  a  personal  interview,     Resi>ect* 
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fuUy  he  desired  to  inquire  if  the 
artist  was  not  extremely  well-to-do 
through  her  artistic  pencil;  and  then 
proceeded  to  affirm  upon  bis  honor 
as  a.  fisherman,  that,  could  he  not 
gfet  another,  he  "would  not  take 
fifty  cents  for  that  picture  o'  hisn." 
And  they  parted  with  mutual  good 
feeling. 

There  were  day-time  perches  on 
the  crags  at  the  point  where  one 
could  curl  tip,  reading,  dreaming, 
sensing  the  steady  tidal  undertone  of 
the  vagrant  surface  waves.  Even- 
ings we  sat  on  Moon-rise  Rock  by 
the  little  bay,  and  old  Den  would 
play    his   harmonica.      Ah — ta/i   of 

"Hush — sh,"  says  Den,  "There's 
a  band  a'comin'  down  through  the 
woods!"  We  hushed.  Far  away — 
so  soft  and  faint — a  sweet,  sweet 
strain,  yet  smart  and  lively  too — the 
band  stepped  along  right  gauntily. 
Nearer,  louder,  and  we  even  turned 
to  look  at  the  dusky  tree-line  behind. 


The  big  rising  moon  glanced  down 
the  hurrying  waves  as  the  band 
exultantly  neared  our  rock.  Would 
it  not  bide  and  watch  with  us  the 
moon-sparkle,  keeping  time  to  its 
own  dancy  time?  Ah  no — 'tis  pass- 
ing by !  Look !  Would  you  be- 
lieve— it's  marching  down  that  shift- 
ing track,  bound  for  the  Land  of  the 
Moon!  For  Den  says  so!  And  in 
proof  thereof,  the  lifting  air  dies 
slowly  away;  listen  hard— s'h — s'h — 
silence  all — 'tis  gone!  And  Den 
slyly  hides  his  harmonica.  Pres- 
ently, we  children,  too,  must  go  to 
our  straw  and  our  Land  of  Moon- 
shine. Some  other  night,  if  we  are 
good,  says  Den,  we  may  sit  again 
on  the  rocks  and  listen  for  the  band 
a-comin'  down  through  the  trees. 
Shall  we  ever  be  good  enough  again? 
Bach  day  brought  its  special  treat. 
We  went  in  Den's  sharpey  to  inspect 
the  lighthouse  on  its  bit  of  rock ;  we 
cruised  among  the  "three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  Thimble  Islands;"  we 
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bathed  and  sunned  and  raced  and 
rowed,  and  "saved  doctor's  bills"  for 
father.  Due  west  was  "No  Man's 
Land."  -Its  very  name  had  shivery 
interest.  Here  No  Man  might  dwell 
because  Some  Man  came  always  in 
the  night  and  burned  his  dwelling 
place.  This  was  soul- satisfying. 
Grown-ups  might  wisely  prate  upon 
the  law  suit  that  writhed  like  a  sea 
serpent  along  the  white  beach — little 
recked  we.  We  surmised  the  locality 
to  be  none  of  the  safest,  however, 
and  we  kept  cautious  eye  over  our 
shoulder  as  we  scooped  up  silver 
shells,  horse-shoe  crabs,  star  fish  and 
ocean-worn  pebbles  from  the  beach, 
or  gathered  prickly  barberries  on  the 
dunes. 

Then  suddenly  the  summer  was 
gone;  and  when  the  golden  rod  be- 
gan openly  to  associate  with  gaudy 
frosted  leaves,  when  seedy  brambles 
crowded  out  the  pink  marshmallow, 
when  cat  tails  donned  chocolate  for 
green,  when  noses  and  finger  tips 
affiliated  with  the  cook  stove,  when 
the  bounding  romp  over  the  rocks 
failed  to  give  continued  glow,  and 
the  briny  dip  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  cream  and  the  bay  a  freezer — 
then  by  all  these  tokens  knew  we 
well  that  soon  father  would  say  the 
doctor  was  thoroughly  cheated  for 
this  year — that  we  must  go  home. 

And  one  night  while  we  children 
slept,  father  and  mother  waked,  for 
our  frail  shelter  rocked  in  the  autumn 
tempest.  At  daylight  two  wrecks 
were  near— one  on  Shep's  Island, 
and  one  Hung  in  very  bravado  upon 


forbidden  No  Man's  Land '.  We 
rowed  across  when  the  sea  went 
down,  thrilled  tothecore.  A  mig^bty 
ship  it  seemed  as  we  stood  big-eyep 
below;  and  wildly  exciting  was  the 
small  brother's  announcement,  as  he 
slid  from  the  tipping  deck,  that  there 
were  lots  of  stones  an'  things,  sir,  in 
her  cellar ! 

The  fishermen  told  us  how  she  had 
struck  a  rock — yes,  that  rock  beyond ; 
how  the  crew  of  four  ('twas  a  very 
large  ship!)  clung  to  her  rigging 
(how  nautical  was  thisl)  while  her 
brave  captain  stripped  and  swam 
ashore  (we  shivered  in  the  autumn 
sun).  Now,  bruised  and  buffetted. 
he  paused  tut  to  breathe,  and  then 
ran  across  desolate  No  Man's  Land 
in  the  dark  if  you  please— and  roused 
me,  sir — before  the  great  ship  began 
to  plunge  and  drift. 

Did  ever  that  inert  thing  plunge 
and  drift!  The  men  were  sav^, 
but  ah,  and  alas,  the  gallant  captain 
lost  that  night,  besides  the  fine  great 
ship — lost  in  the  battling  seas  a  mag- 
nificent, solid,  ten-dollar  gold  ring! 
That  this  should  be  the  reward  of  a 
hero!  The  ship  did  not  matter— it 
was  high  and  dry;  he  could  claim  his 
own  at  any  moment,  but  the  tec- 
dollar  ring!  We  were  mnte  with  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all.  He  had  said 
he  never  expected  to  see  it  again. 
But  we  wandered  vainly  up  and 
down  the  length' of  No  Man's  Lard 
seeking  lost  treasures  for  many  an 
hour;  for  what  you  find  in  No  Man's 
Land  is  all  your  very  own. 

And    that    is  where   I    would    i-o 
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"at   daylight   two   wrecks   WERB   near — A   UIGHTV   SHIP  IT   SEEMED.  .  . 
CAST    UP   ON    THE  SANDS  OP   NO   MAN'S   LAND" 

a^ain  some  day ;  because  I  remember  now — sim^/e  childhood!  And  I  long 
that  which  I  had  then,  in  the  happy  to  look  even  now,  if  happily  I  find  it 
summertime  of  yesterday  when  I  again,  cast  up  on  the  sands  of  No 
roamed  its  shores,  which  I  have  not     Man's  Land. 

"Down  alon^  the  dwindled  creek 

We  go  loitering.     We  speak 

Only  with  old  questionings 

Of  ue  dear  remembered  things 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago. 

When  the  stream  seemed  thus  and  so 

In  our  eyes: — The  bank 

Greener  then,   through  rank  on  rank 

Of  the  mottled  sycamores. 

Touching  tops  across  the  shores; 

Here,  the  hasel  thicket  stood^ 

There,  the  almost  pathless  wood 

Where  the  shellbark  hickory  tree 

Rained  its  wealth  on  you  and  me. 

Autumn!  as  you  loved  us  then. 

Take  us  to  your  heart  again ! " 
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annalist  that  clasMcal  education  is  a  failure.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  a  life- long  scholar,  beginning  his  Mndiea  in  the 
Institute  at  his  home  town  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  continuing  through  Yale  College,  and  many  yean  applied  to 
original  research.  While  not  regretting  his  own  years  devoted  to  study,  he  frankly  admiu  that  the  foondatioo  laid 
lor  him  in  youth  is  not  practical  tor  the  world-workers  of  to-day.  He  contends  that  this  isan  age  when  maltitadiaoaa 
issues  force  specialization,  and  that  classical  learning  is  a  specialty  and  should  not  be  attempted  in  the  cwncolBm 
of  general  education.  With  many  pleasantries  in  recalling  his  own  classical  school  days,  Mr.  Robinson  nines  a 
most  interesting  question— Editok 


IN  olden  time  when  a  boy  became 
absent-minded  and  uneasy  in 
his  various  relations  with  the 
farm,  when  after  a  hard  day's 
work  he  sat  up  weary  and  worn  into 
the  night,  tired  to  death  of  the 
earth,  and  pondering  and  dreaming 
by  turns  over  dull  calf-bound  books, 
it  betokened  that  great  fates  were 
taking  him  in  hand.  To  test  his 
stamina/ the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
grammars  in  the  raw  state  of  those 
days,  the  Latin  explained  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Greek  explained  by 
the  Latin,  were  put  into  his  hands, 
a  little  twisted  and  spliced  with 
algebra  and  geometry  that  more  or 
less  pique  and  madden  the  atten- 
tion. If  the  lad  was  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  and  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him — and  if  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  family  rheum  or 
phthisic  warned  him  to  a  gentler 
life,  'twas  all  the  better — he  little 
by  little  laid  down  the  labors  of  the 
farm  and  after  a  year's  tutoring 
with  the  village  pastor,  the  next 
anybody  knew  he  had  set  out  for 
New  Haven  and,  hungry  as  a  horse 
wanting  six  quarts  of  oats,  had  put 
up  at  Yale  College.  Then  pres- 
ently,   as  time   flew  on,  he  would 


come  home,  terrorizing  the  town 
with  his  learning  and  soon  after, 
having  made  his  two  great  race 
courses  over  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, he  would  turn  up  somewhere 
in  a  black  coat  and  white  cravat — a 
country  parson,  employed  on  scant 
salary,  and  privations,  to  speak  up 
for  established  morals  and  lend  his 
hand  in  support  of  the  theistic  phil- 
osophy. 

Such  as  these,  then,  with  their 
dreams  of  parson's  or  doctor's  gig — 
or  mayhap  preferring  the  cosy  law- 
office  in  the  yard,  that  so  piqued 
their  attention,  standing  apart  like 
a  little  play-house  or  study  in  its 
unique  and  quiet  privacy — these  ran 
together  to  the  Institute  and  sat 
down  to  work  on  dead  lan^^ages, 
surds  and  axioms. 

As  they  began  to  study  the  styles 
of  the  old-time  philosophers,  it 
affected,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
their  ways.  Some,  copyin^^  the 
Stoics  in  all  but  their  long  beard 
and  staff,  sat  at  their  desks  bnried 
in  thought;  would  not  go  out  at 
recess;  were  too  proud  to  play  at 
chuck-penny  and  would  not  jump, 
wrestle  nor  run  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  on  the  campus,  and,  making 
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no  other  bodilj  exertion^  they  were 
soon  in  a  fair  way  to  require  physic, 
which  is  a  sad  but  popular  substi- 
tute for  exercise.  Others  took  after 
the  peripatetics  and  were  seen 
walking  about  under  the  shade 
trees  with  their  heads  bowed  down 
and  their  hands  folded  behind  them 
like  Napoleon. 

The  course  of  reading  or  plodding 
along  in  the  languages  then  in  i860 
tallied  with  Yale  into  the  Sopho- 
more year  aud  led  back  to  the  days 
of  Athens  and  Rome.     Xenophon, 
Homer,     Caesar,    Sallust^    Cicero, 
Virgil,     Horace    and    Livy    were 
turned  out  of  their  old  stifiE  and 
homely  fashions  and  brought  for- 
ward into  our  latest  English  styles. 
The    common    routine  with  the 
texts    was  to  construe   and  strain 
them  out  through  our  plain  mother 
tongue  without  eloquence  or  soar- 
ing, applying  the  rules  of  syntax 
with  some  proud,  occasional  refer- 
ence to  the  biography  and  history 
of  the  periods.     It  was  a  work  of 
revision,  equal  to  the  Vulgate ;  this 
one  as  Virgil  must  have  his  abso- 
lutes   and    infinitives  crossed  ofE; 
that  one,   as  Caesar,   must  be  un- 
wound from  his  oblique  and  sub- 
junctive errors  and  made  over  into 
true  and  honest  indicatives.   Sallust, 
so  short  and  stingy  of  his  words, 
must  have  a  filling  for  his  empty 
spaces  and  be  given  a  more  gen- 
erous flow   of   language.      Homer 
must  be  rescued  from  his  antiquated 
:    poetic  ruts  and  jargon  and  dressed 
up  in   our  most  elegant   English. 
:    Oh !  it  was  a  forlorn  hope  when  we 
,.  enlisted  under  Caesar  and  set  off  to 
divide  ancient  Gaul  into  three  parts 
and  studied  diplomacy  and  met  the 
wily  Dumnorix  and  Divitiacus  and 
Vercingetorix,  whose   name   to-day 
.   adorns    a  merchant's  shop  in  the 
Latin  quarters  of  Paris,  and  learned 
.   to     conquer    barbarians,  and  your 
\    annalist  will  not  despise  the  knowl- 
.   edge  because  he  has  had  no  use  for 
it,  since  it  has  served  him  in  schools 
and  teaching  where  he  has   some- 


times met  barbarians  as  great  as 
the  Gauls.  We  saw  Caesar  march 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  extend 
the  Roman  sway  and  heard  his  mur- 
muring soldiers,  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
tance, ask  whether,  indeed,  he  was 
going  to  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  saying  they  were  ready  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  but  not 
out  of  it.  Next  we  heard  his  own 
laconic  veni^  vidi^  vici  (of  the  Gauls) : 
**I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
Then  built  we  his  bridges  after  him 
over  the  Rhine  and  later  beheld 
him  laying  waste  the  early  Britons, 
our  own  wild  and  lawless  ancestors. 
At  last  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon 
that  led  to  Pompey  and  Pharsalia. 

We  read,  too,  the  wonderful 
phillipics  of  Cicero  against  Cataline 
and  admired  the  noble  Roman  in 
spite  of  his  self -adulation  and  con- 
ceit. Then,  thinking  to  play  the 
orator  and  shoot  out  a  surprise 
with  our  learning,  we  declaimed 
and  fired  Cicero's  fierce  orations 
after  him  from  the  little  forum  of 
the  Institute:  ''Quousque  tandem 
abutere  Catalina  patientia  nostra?*^ 
(How  far,  then,  O!  Cataline,  wilt 
thou  abuse  our  patience?) 

Still  more  sweetly  came  the  skill- 
ful lines  of  the  great  -^neid :  '*Arma 
virumque  canof'^  (I  sing  of  arms  and 
a  hero!)  And  so  with  Virgil  we 
roamed  over  the  lands  of  the 
Romans,  all  fair  and  ancient  Italy ; 
saw  the  peaceful  pastimes  that 
crept  in  between  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 
the  swain's  lament;  were  voyaged 
and  tossed  with  -^neas;  were 
knocked  about  off  Sicily  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis;  saw  the 
lovely,  unhappy  Dido;  crossed  the 
Styx;  and,  passing  Cerberus,  with 
trembling  explored  Hades.  Then 
with  awe  we  beheld  the  sacrifices, 
divinations  and  oracles  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  and  wondered  much  at 
the  augurs,  who  never  could  meet 
without  laughing  in  each  other's 
faces.  These  and  other  relics  of 
those  great    days    were    read   »ti^ 
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scanned  in  schoolboy  style,  but  so 
that  they  should  rise  to  us  in  after 
years  with  more  grandeur  of  mean- 
ing. 

And  how,  with  the  master,  we 
cudgeled  our  brains  over  Xeno- 
phon's  heroic  Anabasis  and 
marched  along  with  his  army  of 
brave  ten  thousand,  choosing  otir 
own  grade  as  heavy-armed  or  light- 
armed  or  archer-men  and  were  glad 
enough  when  the  army  stopped  for 
the  night  and  sat  down  to  reckon 
up  its  slow  parasangs  away  from 
Cyrus  and  Cunaxa  and  count  the 
sorry  distances  that  still  lay  before 
them  in  dangerous  marches  with 
hunger  and  treachery  for  allies,  over 
unknown  ways,  through  strange 
lands  and  peoples,  across  deep, 
wmtry  snows,  over  the  mighty  and 
fierce  mountains  of  Karduchia 
and  passed  its  fiercer  mountaineers 
that  for  weeks  and  forever 
seemed  to  stand  between  them  and 
Greece. 

It  was  then  customary  for  the 
young  man,  who  had  before  him 
the  great  warfare  of  going  to  col- 
lege, to  arm  himself  with  ammuni- 
tion from  Master  Crosby's  Greek 
Reader,  with  three  books  of  the 
Anabasis  that  should  show  him 
how  safely  to  retreat  out  of  danger 
and  which,  being  a  fighting  book 
and  about  warriors,  was  justly  held 
as  a  fit  stimulus  to  our  scholar,  who 
must  now  begin  to  fight  his  way 
with  his  letters.  Two  books  of 
Homer's  "IHad"  were  added  for 
make-weight  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching  his  college  too  quickly  and 
as  a  polite  ornament  to  his  learning 
and  to  furnish  him  something  of 
which  to  be  more  truly  proud. 

How  we  rummaged  our  lexicons 
over  the  list  of  the  ships  and 
studied  Ulysses  and  Helen  and  Hy- 
ram  and  Hector  and  wondered  at 
far*darting  Apollo.  Then  sat  on 
the  Trojan  shores,  hard  by  ''the 
rolling  thunder  of  the  sea,"  and 
saw  the  Greek  divinities  play  as 
gods  will  with  mortal  men. 


We  are  blindly  told  by  Erasmus 
that  Sir  Thomas  Hore's  children 
learned  their  letters  by  shooting  at 
them  with  bows  and  arrows,  so 
making  it  more  sport  than  torment 
Miss  Mack,  the  assistant,  was  a 
competent  linguist  and  gave  the 
classical  students  their  first  send- 
ofiE  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
to  make  it  more  historical  I  will 
politely  liken  her  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  taking  her  Greek  readings 
with  the  great  scholar  Ascham. 

It  was  well  known  that  Master 
Mack  was  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Yale  College,  whose  professors 
were  sometimes  quoted  with  de- 
cent awe  as  we  sat  on  the  recitation 
bench,  and  some  of  the  Yale  meth- 
ods leaked  out  to  the  Institute. 
Classes  were  often  called  on  for  the 
review  with  the  advance,  the  better 
to  impound  the  lesson,  which  was  a 
shrewd  Yale  custom ;  it  cultivated 
a  wary  backward  as  well  as  forward 
look  and  kept  the  scholar  always 
ready  for  his  enemy. 

There  was  a  daily  litany  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars  in  which  all 
hands  conjugated  or  declined ;  and 
Greek  prose  writing,  though  it 
were  a  folly,  was  later  added  to  the 
classical  course.  A  more  thorough 
drill  was  given  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  prose  upon  the  model  of 
Arnold's  Latin  composition  and 
your  annalist  never  wants  to  see  a 
better  text  and  recipe  for  makinc 
Latin :  he  would  find  a  dozen  worse 
before  he  could  get  one  better. 
The  students  often  wrotie  Roman 
notes  to  one  another,  upon  any 
trivial  subject  whatever,  and  so 
made  light  of  their  learning  and 
took  easily  to  being  Romans  and 
only  needed  to  have  on  the  toga  to 
pass  for  true  friends  of  Cicero. 

To  charge  that  there  is  no  sport 
in  Latin,  but  only  this  dull  grind 
and  work,  would  be  wronging  the 
Romans,  for  whom  we  should  have 
a  better  fancy. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  save  the 
wear  of  the  mother  tongue  or  t^ 
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serve  the  pretense  of  being  Romans, 
Latin  was  used  colloquially  at  Yale 
College  under  the  first  Dwight. 
The  supply  sometimes  failed  and 
was  then  gagged  out  as,  on  one 
dark  day,  when  the  president, 
wishing  a  light  at  morning  prayers, 
called  out:  '*Domine  Day!  Fetch 
me  a  candle!"  After  a  vacation,  the 
Yale  roll  being  called,  a  name  was 
drawn  of  a  student  who  had  died. 
^" Mortuus  est**  (he  is  dead),  was  the 
sad  reply,  given  gently  by  a  com- 
rade. ^  Ratio  non  sufficit!**  (the 
reason  is  not  sufficient)  was  the  hard 
rejoinder  thundered  out  by  the 
tutor,  and  it  shows  there  was  a 
tutor  caught  napping  in  a  sad 
place.  But  a  thousand  nap- 
pings  and  follies  might  be  found 
among  other  men  than  feigned 
Romans  and  ushers;  but  if  this 
pretense  of  talking  Latin  like  the 
dead  is  playful  and  wayward,  what 
is  more  ill-witted  and  priggish — 
and  I  will  shoot  my  arrows  at  it — 
than  the  whim  of  making  live  lads 
in  the  great  schools  of  England 
torture  out  Latin  poetries,  serving 
up  verses  that  shall  have  the  step 
and  roll  of  the  dactyl  and  spondee 
and  trochee?  Where,  among  the 
young,  there  is  such  oppugnancy  to 
this  fanciful  folly,  it  is  a  common 
expression  that  lads  are  '* birched 
into  Latin  and  Greek."  Too  often 
the  learned  are  more  foolish  than 
true-born  fools  and  play  with  their 
learning  like  infants  in  the  nursery 
throwing  their  baubles  about. 

It  has  been  held  as  a  precious 
fiction  that  a  man  could  not  be 
termed  politely  learned  until  he 
knew  the  letters  and  symbols  of 
G-reece  and  Rome,  which  has  be- 
come at  last  more  truly  like  know- 
ing nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  For 
liundreds  of  years  men  have  pored 
and  craned  over  the  mere  vocables 
and  sounds,  that  they  throw  out 
from  their  mouths  to  one  another, 
calling  it  polite  learning,  rather 
than  hunt  and  chase  after  nature's 
hidden  'things  which,   when   found 


and  made  serviceable,  do  so  much 
more  enlighten  us  and  better  us — 
and  even  sanctify  us. 

This  fashion  of  making  dead  lan- 
guages live  again  has  come  down 
from  the  middle  ages,  when  among 
scholars  like  Abelard,  Erasmus, 
More  and  Duns  Scotus,  Latin  was 
the  common  vehicle  of  thought  and 
its  study  has  remained  as  a  sur- 
vival on  the  great  principle  of 
inertia,  which  is  the  b^sis  of  so 
many  things  that  really  inertia 
looks  up  as  a  precious  ally  to  have 
fighting  on  one's  side.  Upon  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  earlier 
ages  **a  knowledge  of  classical  an> 
tiquity  appeared  not  too  dearly 
bought  with  early  death."  Alas! 
how  many  precious  lives  have  been 
lost  on  it. 

It  has  been  found  at  last  that 
there  is  very  little  new  knowledge 
to  dig  from  dead  languages  and 
to-day  our  so-called  learned  or 
merely  languaged  men  are  ranked 
more  in  the  list  of  our  ignorant 
men  and  your  poor  annalist  is  in 
it.  And  if  any  one  charges  that 
this  is  confused  and  evasive,  since 
all  things  are  conveyed  through 
little,  harmless  vocables,  I  rejoin 
that  words  are  more  the  means  than 
the  ends  of  knowledge.  Now,  if 
one  loves  to  sit  in  a  brown  fit  over 
his  lore  and  boasts  of  scanning  his 
Homer  daily,  I  must  liken  him  to 
the  horse  in  the  tread-mill  or  to  the 
miser  who  hoards  his  gold  and 
suffers  for  his  needs.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  know  a  thing  in  one 
tongue — your  blessed  mother's — ^but 
you  must  run  about  and  change  it 
into  all  the  clannish  jargons  and 
Scotch  and  Babel's  dialects  that 
ever  lived?  Language  being  only 
the  medium  of  knowledge,  the  sym- 
bol, but  not  the  thing  and  end 
itself,  it  follows  that  the  more  one 
is  choked  with  words  the  more 
ignorant  he  becomes  and,  further, 
he  is  so  buried  in  the  toil  and 
drudgery  of  it  that  he  learns  i^^  oi 
those   things  the    language    '^o^^^^ 
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love  to  tell  hixxiy  and  the  message  or 
warning  conveyed  is  but  little 
understood;  but  we  stare  at  the 
wonder  of  it,  as  when  a  Frenchman 
talks  for  an  Englishman  or  vice 
versa^  and  we  put  it  on  a  par  with 
our  parrot's  talking  and  love  to 
laugh  at  the  droll  and  broken  ac- 
cents of  the  learner. 

A  Parisian  in  learning  English 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  text- book 
writes:  **In  small  time  I  can  learn 
so  many  English  as  I  think  I  will 
come  at  the  America  and  go  on  the 
scaffold  to  lecture. ' ' 

The  German  says:  •*Vell,  I  lofe 
not  mooch  eading,  but  den  I  mooch 
lofe  goot  eading." 

Is  it  anything  to  the  favor  of 
Latin  that  it  lends  itself  to  pleas- 
antries like  this  of  the  young  man, 
asking  his  professor:  **Sir,  shall  I 
pronounce  it  pro'fugus  or  profu'gus 
or  profugus'  (prof.,  you  goose^?" 
Or,  again,  of  the  famous  Catherine 
Beecher,  one  of  whose  Hartford 
pupils,  blundering  at  the  pluper- 
fect of  Lego:  "Leg- of -a- ram, 
leg-of-an-ass,  leg -of -a -rat — "  the 
great  Mistress  Beecher  broke  in: 
••You  leg-of-a-goose,  sit  down!" 

If  we  wish  to  keep  from  a  lad  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman 
histories,  we  should  set  him  to  study 
mere  Greek  and  Roman  words.  It 
is  a  common  experience  that  a 
youngster,  after  fighting  away  from 
two  to  four  years  over  his  paradigms 
and  declensions  and  roots  and  stems 
and  scansions  and  other  follies,  will 
come  out  without  hardly  knowing 
whether  the  poor  Tiber  runs  up  hill 
or  down  and  without  ever  having 
heard  that  Italy  is  shaped  like  a 
boot  and  without  even  having  read 
a  word  of  his  Gibbon  and  Grote. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  saving 
Rome  from  the  Gauls,  where  did 
we  hear  the  pretty  news  that  the 
creese  were  rewarded  for  their  vig- 
ilance while  the  dogs  were  punished 
for  their  negligence?  Not  in  Cicero 
nor  in  Horace,  I  warrant  ye,  but  in 
some      English    historian    of     the 


Roman  period,  who  likely  enough 
had  toiled  and  delved  among  the 
Latin  writers  to  save  us  the  need- 
less trouble. 

Suppose  we  should  meet  dear 
Cicero  himself,  or  mighty  Antoninus 
or  Horace — all  as  fine  gentlemen 
as  ever  lived — ^must  we  mn  away 
and  spend  six  years  to  get  their 
language,  rather  than  employ  an 
interpreter  to  serve  our  conversa- 
tion, and  keep  the  gentlemen  wait- 
ing on  our  folly?  That  sa3ring  of 
Emperor  Charles  V,  that  ••he  re- 
garded every  newly-acquired  lan- 
guage as  giving  him  a  new  soul,*' 
although  it  has  a  true  and  pretty 
meaning  for  Emperor  Charles  and 
other  like  rare  characters,  whom  I 
should  never  contradict,  yet  we  are 
now  writing  more  of  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  for  whom  commonly  one 
soul  is  thought  to  be  a  great  task  to 
keep  in  account. 

As  for  mental  training,  that  is 
poor  and  petty  pleading  that  claims 
it  chiefly  for  languages,  as  if  they 
were  accursed  monopolies,  or  like 
dumb-bells,  to  be  lifted  up  and  down, 
or  as  warm  sweaters,  to  be  run 
about  in.  Is  it  not  known  that  the 
common  chess-player  must  show  in 
a  single  instance  more  power  of 
attention  and  discernment  and 
spying  out  his  luck  than  your  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  with  his  dead  lan- 
guage would  need  to  show  in  a 
month?  Must  not  even  the  sim- 
ple fisherman  train  his  eyes  to 
watch  his  net  or  hook  and  see  con- 
stantly that  some  morsel  is  on  it 
for  the  fish  to  fly  at?  And  if  we 
are  met  with  the  boast  that  a  dear 
Harvard  professor  of  Latin  conde- 
scended to  write  the  merry  sonnet 
of  ''The  Lone  Pishball,"is  not  that 
the  very  deed  of  his  life  which 
should  make  us  forg^ive  and  forget 
his  great  Latinity,  and  renders  his 
case  as  a  professor  of  Latin  salvable 
and  good? 

Says  a  writer:  "There  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  those  who 
are  satisfied   with  examining    and 
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renovatins^  the  mental  products  of 
past  time,  whether  they  be  anti- 
quarians or  editors  of  old  books, 
and  those  others  who  study  the  past 
out  of  gratitude  and  for  warnings 
against  error^  but  are  all  the  while 
straining  toward  the  enlargement 
of  fruitful  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  mankind.** 

Finally,  is  it  not  well  known, 
among  all  nations,  to  be  unethical 
and  wrong  that  a  man  should  be 
double-tongued  in  his  speech?  Was 
it  not  thought  to  be  a  laughable 
folly  in  our  modern  day  when  the 
great  preacher,  Irving,  took  upon 
him  the  gift  of  tongues?  Were  not 
the  Romans  themselves,  and  the 
Greeks  as  well,  a  one-languaged 
people? 

If,  now,  your  annalist  should  set 
out  to  put  forth  the  merits  of 
science,  which  in  a  world  like  this 
is  so  much  more  true  learning  that 
nothing  else  in  comparison  should 
be  called  learning,  though  he  knows 
sadly  little  about  it  and  chiefly  by 
hearsay,  he  would  never  get  back 
to  his  annals.  I  cannot  even  stop 
to  call  the  roll  of  science  nor  more 
than  make  a  boast  for  it ;  for  how 
its  far  advances  to-day  have  flus- 
tered our  great  dead-languaged, 
professional  and  cravated  men  so 
that  they  appear  more  as  children 
than  as  wise  men,  knowing  nothing, 
but  first  to  fling  at  science  until  it 
has  downed  them;  and  now  upon 
all  sides  they  have  their  little 
science-primers,  and  half -forgetting 
and  dropping  their  meaningless, 
musty,  forged  and  fruitless  doc- 
trines, they  are  racing  to  learn 
about  science,  which  in  a  world  like 
this  is  the  true  and  positive  knowl- 
edge. 

Far  more  * 'happy  is  he  who  hath 
been  able  to  learn  the  causes  of 
things:  why  the  earth  trembles  and 
the  deep  seas  gape." 

If  anyone  runs  up  to  tackle  and 
trip  me  here,  with  denying  that 
anything  is  certain  and  known  by 
us,  your  annalist  knows  but  little. 


yet  too  much  to  stop  and  quibble 
and  split  the  hairs  that  fly  up  from 
every  subject  like  fur  from  a  cat's 
back. 

Bat  if,  now,  my  reader  thinks  I 
would  have  everybody  run  about 
with  his  hammer  and  crack  open 
the  rocks  to  get  out  their  geology, 
and  go  crazy  over  the  stars,  and  get 
curious  on  biology  and  bacteria  and 
spores  and  germs  and  protoplasms, 
and  more  cranked  on  chemics  and 
every  scienced  thing  as  motors  and 
electric  currents  and  gunpowders 
and  torpedos — and  flying  machines 
— I  will  for  a  moment  turn  on  them 
all  and  run  back  to  my  languages 
and  declare  my  true  principles — 
that  is  to  throw  ofiE  the  tarifiE  and  let 
them  go  free,  like  sugar  and  wool. 
For  as  in  the  world  some  will  freely 
specialize  and  turn  themselves  to 
this  or  to  that — one  will  love  to  bar- 
poon  a  whale,  another  desires  to  go 
down  in  a  diving-bell  and  one  more 
cries  to  blow  his  fog-horn  through 
the  mists — so  I  would  seize  the  prin- 
ciple  of  specialty  and  sacrifice  here 
and  there  a  brave  fellow  to  study 
the  dead  languages  and  bury  him- 
self alive  in  the  past  and  have  him 
know  nothing  of  the  present  nor 
ever  speak  of  it — but  only  of  the 
past. 

And  if  your  annalist  seems  here- 
in to  blow  his  horn  for  nothing  but 
science,  as  if  he  had  no  sympathy 
nor  care  for  the  past,  I  can  only 
relate  my  recent  experience:  with 
what  awe  and  heart-leapings  did 
I  once,  twice,  thrice  and  more 
times,  cross  the  Tiber  and  look 
long  and  thoughtfully  into  its 
yellow,  sluggish  stream  and  ran 
and'  jumped  upon  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  but  would  not  leap  down  from 
it;  then  walked  about  the  Forum 
with  its  awe-striking,  lofty,  broken 
columns;  then  strode  gently  down 
the  Via  Sacra,  always  looking  half- 
wildly  about  and  marveling  at  all 
and  fearful  lest  the  Romans  should 
come  out  and  catch  me  in  their 
sacred  city  and    try  me  in    their 
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language,  when  I  would  have  fallen 
down  before  the  conscript  fathers 
and  given  them  as  droll  a  saluta- 
tion as  ever  they  had  heard  coming 
in  their  mother  tongue.  And  so^ 
by  a  zig-zag  course,  1  passed  under 
the  arch  of  Titus,  with  its  mighty 
inscriptions  and  sculptures  and  in  a 
few  leaps  was  at  the  coliseum  and 
was  as  one  stricken  to  the  ground 
by  the  might  of  the  Romans. 
For  there  was  the  arena  for  the 
bloody  gladiators  and  beastly  ani- 
mals and  beastlier  men  with  the 
emperors  turning  up  or  down  their 
cruel  thumbs  to  save  or  sacrifice 
a  brother  man.  And  I  gazed 
upon  Pompey's  statue,  where  great 
Caesar  fell  and  the  air  was  full  of 
short  Roman  swords  and  we  heard 
€t  tu  Brute:  ** What  you,  Brutus!" 
and  then  saw  Caesar  fall!  Your 
annalist,  forgetting  his  principles 
would  have  fought  that  minute 
for  Caesar  and  left  his  life  there; 
but,  dear  me !  it  was  two  thousand 
years  too  late. 

I  confess  words  cannot  estimate 
the  pathos  and  appeal  with  which 
the  fallen  memorials  of  a  great 
people  strike  upon  the  attention. 
An  annalist  could  easily  go  frantic 
and  dig  for  them  and  get  by  heart 
their  talk  and  language.  But  to 
enforce  this  as  the  shibboleth  of 
learning  and  the  common  ground 
of  our  schools  is  to  make  us  half- 
way learned  in  the  past  and  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  present. 

We  know  well  enough  the  rela- 
tionship and  consanguinity  of  all 
knowledge  and  would  never  deny 
the  great  historical  uses  of  phil- 
ology, in  assorting  nations  and 
kindreds  and  tribes.  Did  we  not 
once  see  and  read  with  our  own 
eyes  the  most  learned,  tri-lingual 
Rosetta  stone?  Yet  we  want  not  to 
turn  our  mere  infant  schoolboys 
into  gibbering  polvglots  and  foolish 
mocking-birds.  We  know  as  well 
how  unmindful  of  their  own  litera- 
ture and  language  our  best  scholars, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  have  come 


forth  from  our  best  schools,  and 
how  little  now  is  known  of  such 
English  lore  as  has  been  cunning^ly 
discovered  by  scholars  Barle,  Skeat, 
Sayce,  Isaac  Taylor,  Marsh,  Whit- 
ney,  Jusserand. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  for  spe- 
cialized     and     whimsical,      gifted 
scholars,   who  may  wish   to    bury 
themselves  alive  in  all  manners  of 
curious,  amusing  and  playful  erudi- 
tion,  pursued  for  its  entertaining: 
and  toy-house  diversion.     Nor  am  I 
so    bat-blind    and    * 'rancid     with 
ignorance"  as  not  to  see  that,  out 
of  the  minutest,  frolicsome  study 
and  from  the  most  discrepant  and 
foolish    materials,    the    wise  man, 
like   the  spider  weaving  his  web, 
may  draw     forth    like    a    miracle 
golden  precepts    of    wisdom    and 
warning. 

But  how  much  ignorance  of  our 
own  tongue,  and  of  a  thousand 
other  dear  things,  is  so  preciously 
purchased,  but  is  ill-concealed  under 
this  scant,  parrots*  knowledge  of 
dead  languages? 

In  a  day  like  this,  when  there  has 
come  such  an  extension  of  ideas 
that  the  educated  man  is  beside 
himself  with  mortification  at  the 
sense  of  his  dense  ignorance  of  new 
thoughts  and  things,  it  seems  like 
the  extreme  of  dilettantism  and 
trifling  to  press  the  universal  study 
dead  vocables  and  sounds.  We  must 
study  our  own  day  and  the  things 
that  more  raise  our  intelligence;  yet. 
if  men  will  have  another  brogue,  let 
them  learn  to  talk  with  the  French 
and  the  Germans  who,  I  have  always 
heard,  know  many  things. 

It  is  with  due  reverence  to  the 
masters  who  tried  to  instill  into  me 
during  my  youth  the  sacredness  of 
the  dead  past,  and  who  labored  loc^ 
and  conscientiouslv  to  start  me 
aright  on  the  straight  path  of  the 
classicist,  that  I  respectfully  and 
happily  inscribe  these  words.  6nt 
it  is  the  living  present  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  dead  past,  from 
which  has  come  a  rich  inheritaDce. 
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ELI  WHITNEY,  ONE  OF  HUMANITY'S  BENEFACTORS.  LIES 
FORGOTTEN  BY  THE  POPULACE  — HIS  GREAT  SERVICE 
TO  MANKIND  IS  UNRECOGNIZED  WHILE  NATIONS  REAP 
THE    BENEFIT  OF  HIS  LABORS— A  PLEA  FOR  GRATITUDE 

BY 

WILLIAM  H.  AVIS 


An  Organizer  and  Charter  Member  of  **The  EH  Whitney  Memorial  Association" 

In  preparing  the  following  article,  which  I  believe  will  not  only  interest  every  manufacturer,  but  every  life  worker 
who  champions  '*fair  play,^*  1  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  grandson  of  inventor  Eli  Whitney,  who  bears  his 
illustrious  ancestor's  full  name,  and  is  an  influential  citizen  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to-day;  for  nearly  870  years 
the  Whitney  family  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  building  of  New  England  and  the  nation.  Much  of 
my  information  also  came  from  personal  recollections  and  reminiscences  of  John  G.  Smith  of  Whitney viUe,  Connec- 
ticut, who  well  remembers  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  and  is  now  in  his  ninety-first  year.  To  Professor  William 
P.  Blake,  a  biographer  of  Eli  Whitney,  I  am  also  indebted— Author 


UNJUST  as  it  is  true,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind that  the  world  has  ever 
known  lies  to-day  practically 
without  recognition  and  forgotten  by 
the  populace.  If  republics  are  not 
entirely  ungrateful,  one  of  them  at 
least  has  been  ungratefully  slow  to 
recognize  the  priceless  worth  of  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  sons.  That  the 
name  of  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin,  has  not  been  perpetuated 
in  enduring  bronze  long  ago  by  our 
government  is  of  poor  credit  indeed 
to  our  country. 

The  wildest  dream  of  "Arabian 
Nights"  tales  does  not  approach  in 
wonder  the  real  and  living  results  ef- 
fected by  Eli  Whitney.  "x\laddin  and 
the  Wonderful  Lamp"  appear  as 
quite  common  possibilities  when  com- 
pared with  world  achievement  of 
Whitney  and  his  wonderful  genius — 
a  gift  which  has  wrought  living  mira- 
cles, a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the 
inythical  miracles  of  "Aladdin."  The 
cotton  gin  made  it  possible  for  mil- 
lions to  clothe  themselves  as  well  and 
as  neatly  as  hundreds  did  before  its 
invention.  So  greatly  did  it  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  person  to-day,  able 
to  earn  a  living,  not  to  be  properly 
and  comfortably  clothed.     It  lessened 


the  horrors  of  war ;  it  became  one  of 
the  greatest  of  human  factors;  and 
upon  it  depends  much  of  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  biography  of  Eli  Whitney,  the 
famous  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 
has  been  written  so  often  by  men 
thoroughly  competent  to  discuss  that 
subject,  that  it  is  with  great  trepida- 
tion I  bring  myself  to  a  determination 
to  advance  a  few  reasons  why  a 
beautiful  and  imposing .  monument 
should  be  erected  by  our  country  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of 
her  greatest  sons.  And  I  shall  try  also 
to  demonstrate  why  the  most  appro- 
ate  place  for  such  a  monument  is  the 
village  of  Whitneyville,  Connecticut. 

Whitney,  it  is  true,  was  not  born  in 
Connecticut,  but  at  Westborough, 
Massachusetts,  December  8,  1765. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  our  most 
worthy  men  and  women,  Whitney 
was  born  on  a  farm.  His  early 
schooling  was  acquired  in  a  country 
schoolhouse.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  entered  Yale,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  year  of  1792.  But  long 
before  the  event  of  Whitney *s  gradu- 
ation, or  years  before  his  entrance  in- 
to college,  he  had  demonstrated  that 
wonderful  ability  to  master  things  ^^^" 
chanical  which  no  theoreticaV  e^^^^^" 
tion   can   bestow.     This   getv\\\!5>  ^^^ 
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Let  us  remember  Whitney  residing 
under  Green's  roof  and  who  by  his 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  made 
where  one  cotton  stalk  had  grown  be- 
fore a  thousand  to  grow  in  the  states 
of  Virginia,  North  CaroUna,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas. 

"North  Carolina  gave  Green  an  es- 
tate. It  is  in  the  air  that  a  monument 
should  be  raised  to  Whitney  in  Con- 
necticut. We  claim  that  Whitneyville 
is  the  fitting  place  for  it.  Whitney 
initiated  a  revolution  in  manufactur- 
ing. In  his  manufacture  of  guns  he 
made  one  man  make  a  part  and  that 
part  so  it  would  fit  guns.  Before  him 
one  man  Had  made  the  whole  gun  and 
its  parts  would  not  fit  any  other  gun. 
Whitneyville  is  the  scene  of  this  sec- 
ond achievement  of  his  life.  The  vil- 
lage, the  stream,  the  main  thorough- 
fare, the  newly- formed  settlement 
above  the  second  bridge,  the  entrance 
to  East  Rock  Park,  the  westernmost 
projection  of  that  park  are  named 
from  him.  The  Whitney  family  seat 
is  contiguous  to  this  village,  not  many 
years  ago  woods  and  fields  separating 
it  from  New  Haven.  He  worshiped 
in  the  Whitneyville  church,  and  to- 
day the  daughters  of  the  family  are 
married  within  its  portals.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  buried,  but  his 
kindness  was  not  interred  with  his 
bones,  but  has  filtered  down  and  rests 
on  the  hearts  of  the  generation  now 
occupying  this  lovely  lakeside.  And 
if  his  statue  be  placed  here  we  will 
watch  round  it  with  love  as  well  as 
with  pride.  Embowered  in  this  land- 
scape and  surrounded  with  these  tra- 
ditions, let  the  artist  picture  on  the 
brow  that  'patent  of  nobility  that  he 
got  from  Almighty  God.'  Let  him 
depict  a  countenance  alert,  in  full  cor- 
respondence with  an  insistent  present, 
and  an  eye  that  foresees  and  fore- 
stalls the  exigencies  of  the  future. 

"The  American  patriot !  Our  fathers 
rallied  around  him  hving;  we  will 
not  forget  him  dead !" 

Macaulay  has  said;     "What  Peter 
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manifested  in  his  manufacture  of  a 
violin  at  the  age  of  twelve;  also 
when  he  feigned  illness  so  as  to  es- 
cape attending  church  with  his  pa- 
rents, that  the  opportunity  might  be 
accepted  to  take  his  father's  watch  to 
pieces,  and  make  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  that  valuable  article.  So 
neatly  was  the  watch  put  together 
again  that  Whitney's  father  never 
knew  of  the  affair  until  the  great  in- 
ventor himself  told  him  of  it  years  af- 
terwards. Instances  of  like  nature  to 
these  two  could  be  cited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  filling  a  volume. 

Although  the  day  is  late,  there  is 
yet  time  to  pay  tribute  to  America's 
genius.  The  raising  of  a  monument 
has  recently  been  agitated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  various  sites  have 
been  suggested.  To  Thurston  I. 
Bonney  of  Whitneyville,  Connecticut, 
belongs  the  credit  for  advancing  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
plan.  The  following  article  of  his, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
Evening  Register,  explains  itself: 

"The  American  patriot !  Our  fathers 
rallied  around  him  living,  we  will 
not  forget  him  dead !  The  two  bene- 
factors of  the  South  were  General 
Nathaniel    Green    and    Eli    Whitney. 
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the  Great  did  for  Russia,  Eli  Whit- 
ney's invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
more  than  equaled  in  the  United 
States."  This  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  fjreatest  historians  the  world 
ever  produced ;  and  he  a  foreigner ! 
l!ut  what  recognition  lias  Whitney's 
greatness  received  from  his  own 
countrymen?  What  has  his  own 
coinitry  done  to  honor  and  coniinemo- 
rate  his  great  work?  Like  many 
other  benefactors  of  mankind,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  wealth  and  honor 
\Vhitney's  invention  brought  upon 
him  worry  antl  trouble  almost  with- 
out end.  The  building  in  which  he 
kept  his  invention  was  broken  into  at 
night  and  the  first  cotton  gin  was 
stolen.  Soon  after,  other  gins  made 
their  appearance ;  then  came  law 
suits.  But  there  was  no  redress  from 
the  courts,  as  juries  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding before  trials  that  there 
woidd  never  be  a  decision  favorable 
to  Whitney,  no  mailer  what  the  evi- 
dence! It  was  not  until  thirteen  years 
of  the  life  of  the  patent  had  expired 
that  Judge  Johnson  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  Georgia  rendered  de- 
cisions favorable  to  the  inventor.  It 
was  then  too  late  for  Whitne\'  to 
reap  any  pecuniary  reward.  To  give 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  injustice 
heaped  upon  Whitney  by  those  who 
should  have  been  first  to  bestow 
honors  upon  him,  I  quote  from  Pro- 
fessor Dennison  Olnistead's  "Memoir 
of  Eli  Whitney,  Esq."  The  memoir 
was  first  published  in  The  American 
/ounial  of  Science  in  1832: 

"In  the  year  1812,  Mr,  Whitney 
made  application  to  Congress  for  the 
renewal  of  his  patent  for  the  cotton 
gin.  In  his  memorial  he  presented  a 
history  of  the  struggles  he  had  been 
forced  to  encounter  in  defense  of  his 
right,  observing  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  until  he  had  been 
eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  thirteen 
years  of  his  patent  term  had  expired. 
He  sets  forth,  that  his  invention  had 
been  a  source  of  opidence  to  thou- 


sands of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
titat  as  a  labor-saving  machine  it 
would  enable  one  man  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  thousand  men;  and  that  it 
furnishes  to  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind, at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  most 
essential  article  of  their  clothing. 
Hence,  he  humbly  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  a  further  remuneration 
from  his  country,  and  thought  ht 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  more  libera! 
participation  with  his  fellow  citizens 
in  the  benefits  of  his  invention.  Al- 
though so  great  advantages  had  bwn 
already  experienced,  and  the  prosjwci 
of  future  benefits  was  so  promising 
still  many  of  those  whose  interest  haii 
been  most  promoted,  and  the  value  of 
whose  ]j roper ty  ha<t  been  most  en- 
hanced by  this  invention,  had  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  refusing  to  niaki 
any  compensation  to  the  inventor. 
The  very  men  whose  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  the  use  of  this  machine. 
and  who  had  grown  rich  be\-ond  all 
former  example,  had  combined   their 
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exertions  to  prevent  the  patentee  from 
deriving  any  emolument  from  his  in- 
vention. From  that  state  in  which  he 
had  first  made  and  where  he  had  first 
introduced  his  machine,  and  which 
had  derived  the  most  signal  benefits 
from  it,  he  had  received  nothing ;  and 
from  no  state  had  he  received  the 
amount  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  the 
cotton  cleaned  with  his  machines  in 
one  year.  Estimating  the  value  of 
the  labor  of  one  man  at  twenty  cents 
per  day,  the  whole  amount  which  had 
been  received  by  him  for  his  inven- 
tion, was  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
labor  saved  in  one  hour  bv  his  ma- 
chines  then  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  *This  invention  (he  proceeds) 
now  gives  to  the  southern  section  of 
the  Union,  over  and  above  the  profits 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  any  other  crop,  an  annual 
emolument  of  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars."  The  foregoing  statement 
does  not  rest  on  conjecture;  it  is  no 
visionary  speculation ;  all  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  realized ;  the 
planters  of  the  Southern  States  have 
counted  the  cash,  felt  the  weight  of 
it  in  their  pockets,  and  heard  the  ex- 
hilarating sound  of  its  collision." 

After  quoting  a  lengthy  opinion  of 
Judge  Johnson  bearing  on  the  case. 
Professor  Olmstead  continues :  "Not- 
withstanding these  cogent  arguments, 
the  application  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. Some  liberal-minded  and  en- 
lightened men  from  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts favored  the  petition  ;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  were  warmly  op- 
posed to  granting  it. 

Inventor  Whitney  Tells 
Fulton  of  His  Hardships 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Whitney  observes  as  fol- 
lows: "The  difficulties  with  which  I 
have  had  to  contend  have  originated, 
principally,  in  the  want  of  a  disposi- 
tion in  mankind  to  do  justice.     My 


invention  was  new  and  distinct  from 
every  other;  it  stood  alone.  It  was 
not  interwoven  with  anything  before 
known ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen 
that  an  invention  or  improvement  is 
so  strongly  marked,  and  can  be  so 
clearly  and  specifically  identified ;  and 
I  have  always  believed  that  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  my 
rights  to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been 
less  valuable,  and  been  used  by  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  community. 
But  the  use  of  this  machine  being  im- 
mensely profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were 
interested  in  trespassing  upon  the 
patent-right,  and  each  kept  the  other 
in  countenance.  Demagogues  made 
themselves  popular  by  misrepresenta- 
tion and  unfounded  clamors,  both 
against  the  right  and  against  the  law 
made  for  its  protection.  Hence  there 
arose  associations  and  combinations 
to  oppose  both.  At  one  time,  but  few 
men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into 
court  and  testify  to  the  most  simple 
facts  within  their  knowledge,  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  machine.  In  one  in- 
stance, I  had  great  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing that  the  machine  had  been  used 
in  Georgia,  although,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment there  were  three  separate  sets 
of  this  machinerv  in  motion,  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  which 
the  court  sat,  and  all  so  near  that  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels  was  distinctly 
heard  on  the  steps  of  the  court 
house." 

The  above  should  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  South- 
erner, and  bring  from  him  scorn  and 
condemnation  for  these  robbers  who 
would  seduce  Southern  honor  for  the 
sake  of  personal  gain.  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  re- 
deem itself  on  this  score?  Though  it 
cannot  reimburse,  financially,  the  il- 
lustrious man  who  gave  to  the  world 
one  of  its  most  valuable  assets,  still  it 
is  in  its  power  to  generously  contri- 
bute toward  a  monument  for  the  man 
who  did  so  much  to  make  her  great. 
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Introduced  System  of  Assem- 
blins:  in  Manufacturins^ 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  wide-reach- 
ing blessings  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  Whitney.  Professor 
William  P.  Blake,  in  his  "Sketch  on 
the  Life  of  Eli  Whitney,"  says :  "The 
City  of  New  Haven,  and  the  whole 
country,  are  more  indebted  to  EH 
Whitney  than  to  any  other  man  for 
their  marvelous  growth  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry,  for  it  was  Whit- 
ney, who  after  giving  the  precious 
boon  of  the  cotton  gin  to  the  cotton- 
producing  states,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  returned  to  New 
Haven  to  introduce  here  novel  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  manufacturing, 
and  to  found  an  industrial  establish- 
ment which  besides  its  local  import- 
ance became  a  model  and  a  school 
for  the  mechanics  of  the  nation." 

This  "establishment,"  the  Whitney 

armory  at  Whitneyville,  Connecticut, 

was  the  embryo  from  which  sprung 
the  method  of  assembling  the  various 
parts  of  an  article  into  the  manufac- 
tured whole,  and  to  have  any  one  of 
those  parts  fit  any  article  of  the  kind 
to  which  it  belonged.  This  system 
was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  But  as 
success  crowned  the  labors  of  the 
great  inventor  his  methods  were 
sought  after  and  adopted,  first  in  one 
place  and  then  in  another.  Europe 
ceased  to  laugh,  and  the  whole 
world's  method  of  manufacture  was 
changed,  and  the  universal  system  of 
to-day  has  grown  out  of  that  seed 
planted  on  the  banks  of  Mill  river 
by  Eli  Whitney.  To-day  the  hum  and 
grind  of  machinery,  driven  by  mil- 
lions of  horse  power  of  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  water,  join  in  increasing 
acknowledgment  that  the  genius  of 
the  great  American  lives. 


Inventor's  Plea  for  Govern- 
ment  Assistance 

On  May  i,  1798,  Whitney  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcoit, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

"5'iV — By  the  debates  in  Congress  I 
observe  that  they  are  about  making 
some  appropriations  for  procuring 
arms,  etc.,  for  the  United  States. 

"Should  an  actual  war  take  place 
or  the  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  India  Is- 
lands continue  to  be  as  hazardous  and 
precarious  as  it  now  is,  my  business 
of  making  the  patent  machines  for 
cleansing  cotton  must,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  postponed.  I  have  a  number 
of  workmen  and  apprentices  whom  I 
have  instructed  in  working  in  wood 
and  metals,  and  whom  I  w  ish  to  keep 
employed.  These  circumstances  in- 
duce me  to  address  vou  and  ask  the 
privilege  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
contracting  for  the  supply  of  some  of 
the  articles  which  the  United  States 
may  want.  I  should  like  to  undertake 
to  manufacture  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  machinery 
moved  by  water,  adapted  to  this  bus- 
iness, would  greatly  diminish  the  la- 
bor and  facilitate  the  manufacture  of 
this  article.  ^Machines  for  forging.roU- 
ing,  floating,  boring,  grinding,  polish- 
ing, etc.,  may  all  be  made  use  of  to 
advantage. 

"  Cartridge,  or  catouche  box,  is  an 
article  I  can  manufacture.  1  have  a 
machine  for  boring  wood  of  my  own 
invention,  which  is  admirably  aclaptei 
for  this  purpose. 

"The  making  of  swords,  hangers, 
pistols,  etc.,  I  could  perform. 
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"There  is  a  good  fall  of  water  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  (New  Ha- 
ven) which  I  can  procure,  and  could 
have  works  erected  in  a  short  time. 
It  would  not  answer,  however,  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  works  for 
this  purpose  unless  I  could  contract 
to  make  a  considerable  number. 

*The  contracting  for  the  above  ar- 
ticle will  not,  I  suppose,  belong  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  but  if 
vou  will  take  the  trouble  to  mention 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  particular  favor. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  procure  sufficient 
bonds  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  con- 
tract of  the  kind  above  mentioned, 
and  will  forward  to  Philadelphia,  im- 
mediately, in  case  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  make  proposals. 

"With  the  highest  respect,  I  am,  sir, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 
"Eli  Whitney.'' 

Revolutionizes  Methods  of 
Gun  Making  for  War 

The  above  letter  should  live  in 
history  as  long  as  civilization  shall  en- 
dure. It  resulted  in  a  contract  by  the 
United  States  for  10,000  muskets,  and 
the  first  gun  shop  in  our  country  was 
built.  But,  while  success  eventually 
crowned  the  labors  of  this  dauntless 
man,  he  met  unforeseen  obstacles 
which  would  have  completely  dis- 
couraged  a  less  determined  person. 
His  contract  was  to  be  completed  in 
two  years,  and  a  bond  was  given  for 
$30,000  to  that  effect.  But  instead 
of  two  years,  it  took  eight  to  com- 
plete the  contract.  In  all  that  time, 
however,  the  government  never  lost 
confidence  in  Whitney,  and  at  the  end 


of  that  time  the  finest  armory  in  the 
world  for  the  fabrication  of  firearms 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Mill  river.  His 
machinery  and  tools  were  the  nearest 
to  perfection  in  existence.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
guns  were  made  whose  parts  gauged 
exactly  alike,  and  to-day  that  same 
method  of  manufacture  is  followed 
throughout  civilization;  not  alone  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms,  but  in 
the  fabrication  of  every  article  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  through  the  assembling  room. 
It  roars  in  the  beat  of  wheels  rushing 
over  tracks  of  steel  at  a  mile  a  minute ; 
it  is  proclaimed  in  the  flash  and  rend- 
ing crash  of  engines  of  war  hurling 
metal  bolts  whose  every  part  is  built 
to  gauge;  in  the  throb  of  hearts  of 
steel  sweeping  stately  fabrics  over  the 
mighty  deep;  in  the  pulsation  of  the 
horseless  carriage  sweeping  along  the 
way,  and  in  instruments  of  science, 
art  and  song  is  the  genius  of  the  great 
Whitney  "proclaimed. 

Professor  William  P.  Blake  says: 
"The  writer  has  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  numerous  papers  and  let- 
ters by  Mr.  Whitney,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  interesting  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  condition  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century  (nine- 
teenth).'' 

In  regard  to  the  fabrication  of 
firearms,  for  example,  a  memoir  upon 
the  subject,  written  by  Whitney  at 
Washington  in  181 2,  is  so  important 
that  it  is  given  here  entire.  The  paper 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  the  War  Department  in  sup- 
port of  another  application  for  another 
contract  to  make  arms  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Whitnevville  armorv : 


LETTER 


T  O 


THE 


GOVERNMENT 


IN  WHICH  IT  IS  STATED  THAT  "A  NATION'S  POWER  IS  IN  PROPORTION 
TO  ITS  CITIZENSHIP  SKILLED  IN  THE  USE  OF  WEAPONS" 


The  Manufacture  of  Firearms. 
The  following  remarks  are  the  re- 
sult of  twelve  years'  attention  to  the 
subject  of  manufacturing  firearms. 
The  writer  believes  himself  to  have 
possessed  greater  advantages  for 
obtaining  information  on  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other  individual  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  attention  to  it 
has  been  stimulated  bv  considerations 
of  private  interest  and  personal  repu- 
tation as  well  as  bv  a  sincere  wish  to 
see  his  country  excel  in  an  art  so  in- 
dispensable to  its  safety  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I.  A  good  musket  is  a  compli- 
cated engine  and  difficult  to  make — 
difficult  of  execution  because  the  con- 
formation of  most  of  its  parts  corre- 
spond with  no  regular  geometrical 
figure.  Being  familiarized  to  the 
musket  from  our  earliest  childhood 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  complexity, 
though  each  musket,  with  the  bayo- 
net, consists  of  fifty  distinct  parts. 

2.  Since  the  invention  of  firearms 
nations  have  been  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  citi- 
zens skilled  in  the  fabrication  of  these 
weapons. 

3.  None  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  made  good  military  guns,  ex- 
cer*"  the  French  and  English. 

4.  In  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America  the  art  of  making  firearms 
is  either  wholly  unknown  or  but  very 
imperfectly  understood  —  hence  the 
superiority  of  well-armed  European 
troops  over  the  forces  of  those 
countries. 


5.  In  civilized  countries  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  firearms  being  the  na- 
tional defense,  this  species  of  manu- 
facture cannot  flourish  unless  aided 
by  the  protection  and  fostering  hand 
of  government.  The  government  of 
France  through  all  its  changes  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  have  made  it 
a  constant  and  primary  object  to  en- 
courage and  extend  its  manufactories 
of  muskets;  hence  the  excellence  of 
their  arms;  and  hence  the  means  in- 
dispensable to  the  acquisition  of  that 
power  which  she  now  possesses.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain,  next  to 
France,  has  given  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  this  species  of  manu- 
facture. 

6.  The  fabrication  of  firearms  as 
conducted  in  Europe  is  a  business 
which  cannot  be  readily  performeil 
by  workmen  bred  to  other  occupa- 
tions. 

About  the  year  1796,  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  raised  the 
price  of  arms,  and  engaged  all  the 
workmen  in  the  kingdom  to  deliver 
to  the  government  all  they  couUl 
make  in  fourteen  years;  and  about 
the  same  time  they  imported  into  Eng- 
land 50.000  muskets  from  Gennany. 
Since  that  period  the  term  has  been 
extended  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
a  premium  is  constantly  offered  by 
the  government  to  any  subject  who 
will  leave  the  occupation  to  which  he 
was  bred  and  work  at  certain 
branches  of  this  manufacture.  So 
great  is  the  difficulty  in  fabricatinj: 
good  musket  locks  that  even  in  Great 
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Britain,  where  there  are  the  greatest 
number  of  workmen  whose  occupa- 
tion is  most  nearly  connected  with  this 
branch,  the  government  finds  it  im- 
possible to  extend  the  manufacture  to 
meet  their  demands.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  British  government  had  on 
hand  200,000  musket  barrels,  which 
could  not  be  made  up  for  want  of 
locks,  etc. 

*'7.  The  manufacture  of  muskets 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  this  country 
without  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  very 
heavy  and  expensive  machines  moved 
by  water.  As  water  works  are  expen- 
sive and  soon  go  to  decay,  the  ma- 
chinery should  be  so  proportioned, 
and  the  extent  of  each  establishment 
should  be  such  as  to  keep  all  the  ma- 
chinery constantly  employed. 

8.  Any  attempt  to  carry  en  such 
a  manufactory  without  a  solid,  fixed 
and  sufficient  capital  must  be  abor- 
tive. The  amount  of  capital  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  double  the  value  of 
the  arms  delivered  in  one  year;  and 
this  amount  wmII  not  be  sufficient  un- 
less the  finished  work  be  turned  in 
and  payment  for  the  same  received 
every  ninety  days. 

9.  The  establishment  of  such 
machinery  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  a  progressive  operation,  and 
can  in  no  case  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  two  years,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued at  least  twenty  years  to  war- 
rant  such  an  investment  of  capital. 

The  subscriber  begs  leave  further 
to  remark  that  he  has  for  the  last 
twelve  years  been  engaged  in  manu- 


facturing muskets;  that  he  now  has 
the  most  respectable  private  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  carry- 
ing on  this  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness. That  this  establishment  was 
commenced  and  has  been  carried  on 
upon  a  plan  which  is  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  the  great  leading  object 
of  which  is  to  substitute  correct  and 
effective  operations  of  machinery  for 
that  skill  of  the  artist  which  is  re- 
quired by  long  practice  and  experi- 
ence; a  species  of  skill  which  is  not 
possessed  in  this  country  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

Having  actually  made  about  15,- 
000  muskets,  at  least  equal  in  quality 
to  any  that  have  been  manufactured 
in  this  country  (which  is  more  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
individual  in  the  United  States),  he 
feels  himself  warranted  by  his  own 
experience  and  success  in  believing 
that  the  new  methods  which  he  has 
invented  of  working  metals  and 
forming  the  several  parts  of  a 
musket,  are  practically  useful  and 
highly  important  to  this  country. 

He  would  further  state  that  the 
principal  part  of  his  property  is  in- 
vested in  buildings,  machinery,  etc., 
suitable  for  carrying  on  the  manu- 
facture of  muskets,  which  buildings, 
etc.,  cannot  be  convertel  into  any 
other  use  without  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  he  therefore  wishes  to  continue 
in  the  business  and  begs  respectfully 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
government  whether  it  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  give 
employment  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  to  afford  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  reasonable  profit 
for  his  labor. 

E.  Whitney. 
Washington,  29th  June,  18 12. 
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A  second  order  from  the  govern- 
ment followed  this  letter,  this  time 
for  15,000  muskets.  There  was  some 
slight  misunderstanding  with  a  gov- 
ernment official,  which  was  eventu- 
ally settled  satisfactorily,  and  the 
order  was  delivered  in  good  season. 
Besides  this,  Whitney  also  received  a 
substantial  order  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Endeavors  to  Discredit 
Whitney's  Inventions 

Other  persons  were  also  manufac- 
turing arms  for  the  government,  but 
in  the  old  way.  These  people  ridi- 
culed Whitney's  method,  yet  he  was 
wonderfully  successful  while  their  ef- 
forts resulted  in  complete  failure.  In 
fact,  the  muskets  fabricated  by  Whit- 
ney at  that  time  were  superior  to  any 
made  in  the  world.  From  this  point 
on  the  new  method  branched  out  not 
only  in  gun  making  but  in  nearly 
every  line  of  manufacture.  Valuable 
as  was  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
successful  introduction  of  the  uni- 
formity system  of  manufacturing  was 
even  of  greater  importance  to  the 
human  race.  It  superseded  a  condi- 
tion in  manufacturing  which  might  be 
likened  to  the  difference  between 
traveling  on  an  old-time  stage  coach 
and  a  modern  passenger  train.  It 
was  a  god-send  to  humanity  in  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  it  lessened  the 
cost  of  production  so  as  to  bring  new 
luxuries  of  life  within  reach  of  prac- 
tically all  the  people. 

While  there  have  been  numerous 
unworthy  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  discredit  Whitney  as  the  originator 
of  the  cotton  gin,  the  fact  remains 
that  three  Southern  states  —  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see —  granted  royalties  approximat- 
ing $90,000  for  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion. This  should  be  conclusive  proof 
to  the  average  mind  that  Whitney 
w^as  the  original  inventor.  And  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious 
opposition  to  the  claim  that  he  created 


the  uniformity  system  in  manufactur- 
ing is  also  proof  that  to  \ivar  is  due 
all  the  honor  on  that  score. 

First  Dwellings  Built  by 
Employer  for  Employees 

Eli  Whitney's  inventive  genius  was 
not  only  wonderful,  but  the  man  was 
a  most  exemplary  citizen.  Even  in 
his  exceedingly  busy  commercial  ca- 
reer he  found  time  to  devote  to  his 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  political  welfare  of  his 
town  and  held  several  important  of- 
fices. That  he  was  also  a  public  phil- 
anthropist is  abundantly  attested  to 
by  many  people  w*ho  are  directly  de- 
scended from  his  former  employees, 
and  who  form  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Whitneyville's  population  to- 
day. In  fact,  there  is  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  living  in  the  village 
at  the  present  time  who  remembers 
Whitney  quite  distinctly  —  he  being 
nine  years  of  age  when  the  g^eat  in- 
ventor died.  This  person  is  John  G. 
Smith,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
living  who  remembers  Eli  Whitney. 
Mr.  Smith  tells  of  Whitney's  sincere 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  his  employees  at  all  times.  He  re- 
cently told  me  that  the  inventor  per- 
sonally visited  his  employees  in  cases 
of  sickness,  and  always  made  it  a 
point  to  render  assistance  in  all 
worthy  cases  of  distress.  Mr.  Smith 
also  recalls  having  seen  cotton  gins 
stored  in  the  basement  of  the  armory. 
His  likeness,  an  excellent  one,  ac- 
companies this  article.  Mr.  Smith  is 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  but  he 
looks  fully  twenty  years  younger  than 
that. 

Dwellings  were  built  by  Whitney 
for  the  use  of  his  employees,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  dwellings 
in  the  United  States  by  an  employer 
for  the  use  of  mechanical  laborers. 
They  are  substantial,  above  the  aver- 
age, to-day,  and  must  have  been 
really  elegant  for  the  time  in  which 
they  were  built.  They  stand  just 
south  of  the  eastern  end  of  Mill  Rock 
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(an  elevated  ridge  which  extends 
about  a  mile  to  the  west)  and  across 
AVhitney  avenue  just  west  of  the  site 
where  the  old  armory  used  to  stand. 
These  houses  are  shaded  by  stately 
elms  and  weeping  willows,  and  are 
a  monument  in  themselves  to  the 
thorough  way  in  which  the  great  in- 
iventor  always  did  his  work. 

Whitney's  Shops  and 

itheir  Model  Situation 

The  Whitney  shops  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  makes 
and  models  of  firearms  until  quite  re- 
cently. A  long  lease  by  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company 
terminated  about  one  year  ago,  and 
the  shops  have  since  then  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  wire  goods  concern, 
and  much  regret  is  expressed  that 
their  days  as  gun  shops  are  probably 
numbered.  Very  few  of  the  original 
buildings  built  by  Whitney  remain, 
and  most  of  these  are  small.  The 
largest,  which  is  still  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  is  the  old  stock- 
ing shop.  It  stands  on  the  west  bank 
of  Mill  river  —  at  right  angles  with 
the  stream,  and  just  south  of  the  dam 
which  holds  back  the  waters  of  Lake 
Whitney.     So  excellent  is  the  condi- 

m 

tion  of  this  old  shop  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realize  that  it  is  over  a  cen- 
tury old. 

In  his  "Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney," 
Professor  Olmstead  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  of  the  site  selected  by 
Whitney  for  the  erection  of*  his  shops : 

'The  site  which  Mr.  Whitney  had 
purchased  for  his  works,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  celebrated  precipice  called 
East  Rock  within  two  miles  of  New 
Haven.  This  spot  (which  is  now 
called  Whitney ville)  is  justly  admired 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
A  waterfall  of  moderate  extent  af- 
forded here  the  necessary  power  for 
propelling  the  machinery.  In  this 
pleasant  retreat  Mr.  Whitney  com- 
menced his  operations,  with  the  great- 
est zeal." 

The  dam,  which  I  mentioned  above. 


was  built  by  the  New  Haven  Water 
Company  years  after  Mr.  Whitney 
died.  It  confines  the  waters  of  Mill 
River  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Whitney  shops,  form- 
ing an  extensive  sheet  which  bears 
the  name  Lake  Whitney.  This  arti- 
ficial lake  is  charmingly  beautiful,  its 
shores  being  a  succession  of  wooded 
and  grassy  hills  and  meadow  land. 
It  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  lake  than  an  artificial  one. 
The  eastern  termination  of  the  dam 
is  at  the  foot  of  Whitney  Peak,  a 
lesser  elevation  of  East  Rock  Park. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  Mill  Rock, 
directly  opposite  of  Whitney  Peak,  is 
a  considerably  elevated  point,  and  it 
overlooks  all  other  points  which  are 
closest  connected  with  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  of  Whitney's 
life.  Directly  at  the  foot  of  this  rocky 
elevation,  to  the  south,  lies  what  is 
left  to-day  of  Whitneyville  of  old. 
The  eye  rests  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
old  stucco  houses  and  stocking  shop; 
upon  the  stream  which  still  sings  the 
same  old  song  that  Whitney  heard; 
and  upon  the  very  spot  where  a  few 
years  ago  stood  the  dwelling  which 
was  his  home.  To  the  east  and  north- 
east beautiful  Whitney  Lake  basks  in 
the  sunlight,  and  at  morning  and  even- 
ing reflects  Whitney  Peak  in  its  limpid 
depths.  Look  in  almost  any  direction 
one  may  from  here  and  the  result  is 
the  same — everything  the  eye  meets  is 
Whitney.  And  it  is  right  here,  on 
this  very  spot,  that  we  would  com- 
memorate the  great  inventor's  work. 
Here  is  the  fitting  place  to  rear  a 
grand,  majestic  monument  and  prove 
to  mankind  that  our  country  reveres 
the  name  of  her  worthy  son.  The 
land  which  forms  this  point  has  be^tv 
offered  as  a  free  contribution  to\vai^<i 
this  patriotic  object,  and  there  i^  ^qw 
fidence  that  it  will  soon  honor  ^  o^ 
our  most  illustrious  dead.  ^^ 

To  Erect  Monument  on 
Scene  of  Achievements 


To  eventually  attain  this  e 
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formal  movement  has  originated  in 
Whitneyville.  The  proposed  plan  is 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  enthusi- 
asm of  prominent  people  and  thus  ef- 
fect a  permanent  organization.  The 
proposed  name  of  this  body  is  "The 
Eli  Whitney  Memorial  Association," 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Connecticut,  provided  for  the  organi- 
zation of  corporations  without  capi- 
tal stock.  Private  and  public  sub- 
scriptions will  be  solicited,  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
the  national  Congress  will  be  ap- 
pealed to.  Several  subscriptions  have 
already  been  volunteered,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  once  the 
movement  has  become  firmly  estab- 
lished it  will  be  universally  popular. 

The  following  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  movement  to  the 
extent  of  banding  together  in  an  in- 
formal organization,  which  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  will  prove  the  nucleus 
around  which  will  develop  something 
more  substantial:  Professor  Wil- 
liam P.  Blake,  Attorney  James  H. 
Webb,  Attorney  Charles  F.  Clark, 
Thurston  I.  Bonnev,  Frederick  D. 
Grave,  Hayden  D.  Whiting,  W'illiam 
F.  Smith,  John  G.  Smith,  William  H. 
Avis,  Edward  D.  Sanford,  Benjamin 
T.  Murphy  and  several  other  citizens 
of  Whitneyville. 

Among  the  many  other  benefits 
which  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  and 
which  I  almost  forgot  to  mention,  is 
that  of  free  education  for  the  people. 
]\Iany  of  the  great  cotton  mills  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
South  in  recent  years  furnish  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  in  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees'  children.  Xot  onlv 
do  the  owners  of  these  mills  build 
school  houses,  but  they  equip  them  as 
well.  Many  of  them  also  build 
churches,  club  houses,  lecture  halls, 
etc.,  and  all  at  their  own  expense. 
Who  can  say  that  this  would  have 
been  so  had  Whitney  never  lived? 


A  Final  Plea  for  a 
Memorial  to  Qenius 

We  raise  monuments  to  die  men> 
ory  and  sing  the  praises  of  men  \\h » 
stand  in  battle ;  then  why  should  our 
nation  forget  him  who  in  peace  made 
practical  one  of  the  most  importani 
necessaries  of  life  and  opened  a  way 
for  the  employment  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  men  ?  As  an  inevitable  product 
of  the  natural  law  w^hich  has  created 
strife  for  existence  the  soldier  shoull 
be  revered ;  provided  he  be  a  military 
genius  who  creates  better  human  con- 
ditions for  his  countrv  and  civilizatiiii 
Then  why  should  we  not  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  him  who  betters  human 
conditions  and  makes  the  path  of  lif^ 
smoother  without  filling  the  land  witli 
widows  and  orphans?  Think  of  tht! 
mighty  roar  of  Niagara  which  caused 
the  verv  earth  to  tremble  and  shake 
think  of  the  awful  sublimity  of  it: 
grandeur  and  the  tremendous  streni.^'i 
of  its  on-rushing  millions  of  hor^c 
power  —  the  whole  awe-inspirinsr  ir 
its  every  aspect  —  then  realize,  if  yt-j 
can,  that  all  this  stupendous  p<^wti 
would  sink  into  insignificance  in  o^n- 
parison  could  the  combined  enenz; 
which  has  reached  out  from  the  in 
vention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  in 
ception  of  the  uniformity  system  N 
amalgamated  into  a  giant  engine  '\i 
the  side  of  the  great  cataract.  Pm 
der  deeply  over  this  as  we  realiz; 
that  all  the  power  of  such  a  \'ast  t:i 
gine  originally  emanated  from  ih 
mind  of  one  man,  and  that  it  is  i:n 
possible  to  figure  the  benefits  reain 
by  humanity  from  the  work  of  tiia 
one  mind.  Xot  only  throughout  civ^ 
lization,  but  even  beyond  its  utterm«'-i 
confines  has  the  benefit  of  this  intiu 
ence  been  felt. 

Eli  Whitney  truly  was  the  "PeM 
the  Great  of  our  country !"  His  m^u 
work  should  be  our  pride,  and  our  na 
tion  should  at  least  raise  a  morr 
ment  both  impressive  and  impi>>in^ 
to  the  memorv  of  America's  ^eai 
commercial  genius  —  Eli  Whitney. 


lEinaiiii  wilh  Grit  fignre  it  left.  reguUtion  m.rching  Ktitude  li  reprtKnled;  Hcood  figure  repreienti  nri(«  o( 
ithfHl  «niinil  un  ud  UHd;  Ibitfl  fignrt  expremiTiumilily  of  »n  irriog  »uU   (oortb  fi^ore  .>u|g"»  Hiihl  of 
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COMMUNISM  AND  ITS  RENUNCIATION  OF  ALL  THAT  IS 
WORLDLY  INCLUDING  THE  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM  OF  MUSI- 
CAL NOTATION— WEIRD  HYMNS  AND  DANCES  IN  USE  IN 
THE  OLD  SHAKER  VILLAGE  INCONNECTICUT— DESCRIBED 


INTI 


EMILY  WILLIAMS 

ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  SHAKERS 


COMMUXISM  has  always 
been  an  ultimate  failure.  I 
speak  from  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  the  most  notable  com- 
iiunistic  villages  that  has  ever  strug- 
gled for  spiritual  life  in  a  very  ma- 
erial  world.  Like  the  Golden  Fleece, 
nen  may  follow  the  Ideal  to  the  end 
if  this  mundane  existence  only  to 
ind  that  it  is  ever  just  beyond  human 
reach.  The  rainbow,  with  its  radi- 
:incc  and  its  omen  of  passing  storms, 
is  often  near  to  the  vision  but  always 
just  as  intangihle  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Sublimity  hes  just  over  the  hill,  but 
when  we  reach  the  heights  we  find 
that  it  is  the  hill  beyond  where  the 
colors  are  most  brilliant  and  dip  down 
and  touch  the  earth. 
That  beneficent  nature  intended  that 


humanity  should  people  the  world, 
and  that  while  it  should  ever  tend 
toward  the  divine  or  the  perfect,  that 
it  should  attain  it  only  by  a  well- 
earned  progression  after  death,  is  well 
told  in  the  struggles  of  communism. 
If  there  is  one  strong  quality  in  these 
fellow-beings  that  dominates  all 
others,  it  is  the  human  quality.  From 
it  there  is  no  escape  and  any  attempt 
to  crush  it  is  ill-fated,  doomed  to 
impossibility. 

It  is  not  unusual,  then,  that  those 
good,  kind  souls  who  came  to  En- 
field, Connecticut,  some  generations 
ago  and  renounced  the  world,  throw- 
ing their  material  effects  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  relinquishing  family  ties, 
and  binding  themselves  to  forever 
cast  out  filial   affection   and   all   else 


HOLT  ANGEL— A  Shaker  Hymn  given  by  Mother  Lucy  for  the  Holy  Anointed  and  first  pub- 
lished in  i8sa,  in  the  peculiar  musical  characters  of  the  sect— It  is  here  trau- 
lated  into  the  unVerral  system,  and  gives  an  understanding  of  the  qoaintncst 
of  their  exultations 


f^il^n  ,|JJ  J.IIUJ1,|jHjJI|„I    n~m 


I  m  the  ho-ly,  ho-ly  angtl  of  the  Lord,  designed  to  guard  Hia 


|M  '  ii'^iyv'ifi^ijj^-^^  wum 


chosen  ones*  My  name  is  S«-k«-na-la  vinda,  Sa-lca-na-la  Tinda,  holy. 


j.."     l.llj.H-''l''-^i  .'I  \    I    111'     ■'-U 


X 


holy  angel,  I  was  before  the  earth  wmm   formed;  yea,  throve  ^S** 


M 


u; 


1^-^  ^  J|  J  J-  ^'1  \ 


and  a-ges  my  holy  wings  have  guarded  the  Lord's  A-noint-ed;  but 


4>iii iiiiiutfJJi  I   'I'M  i|^ 


le!  I  vaa  ka  re,  I  Taa  ka  re  ne  too,  *t«aa  by  the  mighty  power  of 


|>     ■ittll^JJ-'lUltJj'-l' JjilJ    \  A    J|^ 


God,  I  Toole  too,  I  TOOle  too,  thia  powsr  you  know,  this  power  you 


'   "'"JjiJihiJ"  "i"  '  1 ' 


fe«l;  but  IsTsn  nsTan  kana  too,  leTan  nevan  kaaa  too,  'tis  not  by 


iji     I  il  I II  Hi '-"^  '-^r  r  '  ilj^jr^ 


others  know).  And  to  this  gospel  OT'ry  knee  shall  bow,  and  OTory 


)       \    \  111  lit. I  J'  -^IJ  1  ,uu  ^^ 


tongue  eonfesa.  So  know,  know  ye  are  Ood's  ohosen  people,  and  by 
Hia  holy  power  have  been  and  still  are  protected,  so  go  ye  on  re- 


P 


Joie-ing,  I  vln  co  valle  too.  The  angela  are  u-nl-ted  to  help  and 

i    '  'iiiiij'iii  iii  I  ly^iij  I  '   ' 


comfort  you.  I  can  de  re  le  o,  I  oan  d«  re.le  to,  Zhera'a  fteaTea- 


^  •'  -IN  J-  I  JM  M  III  [I 


ly  blessings  yet  for  you  that  mortals  ooTer  knew. 
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that  is  worldly  —  have  come  to  the 
winter  of  existence  and  like  snow- 
covered  and  frost  bitten  plants,  hid- 
den from  the  sun's  glow,  are  droop- 
ing and  dying.  Behind  them  they 
leave  brief  memories  of  their  own 
pure,  sacrificing  lives,  but  without 
even  lending  to  the  world  their  whole- 
some environment. 

No  permanent  good  is  to  be  left  by 
them  as  a  heritage,  because  they  have 
never  allowed  their  goodness  to 
illuminate  others,  but  have  not  only 
pulled  down  the  curtains  to  separate 
them  from  all  that  is  earthly,  but, 
moreover,  they  have  so  secured  their 
own  righteous-living  that  it  has  not 
reflected  its  rays  of  light  and  right 
upon  the  world. 

With  all  its  nobility  of  intention 
and  conscience,  Shakerism,  which  at 
one  time  held  so  firm  a  faith  in  En- 
field, Connecticut,  is  but  a  matter  of 
history  to-day;  villages  have  been 
abandoned  and  those  whose  fidelity 
never  wavered  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  while  the  younger  generation 
has  turned  its  face  back  to  the  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  the 
old  story  of  Shakerism,  which  I  find 
has  been  entertainingly  recorded  in 
Volume  III,  Number  4,  of  The  Con- 
N ECTicuT  M AGAZi NE^  by Jcssie  Miriam 
Brainard,  under  title  "Mother  Ann's 
Children  in  Connecticut,"  but  I  turn 
to  one  characteristic  of  these  com- 
munists that  is  little  known — and  that 
is  their  one  solace  in  song.  Weird 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  the  soul's 
expression  of  its  longing  and  in  it 
may  be  translated  the  suppressed 
emotions  that  lie  smothering  in  the 
hearts  of  these  courageous  people 
who  attempt  to  transplant  divinity 
where  stands  humanity,  and  trans- 
form earth  into  a  haven  of  righteous- 
ness. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  music 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  Shakers ;  in  the  first  place 
it  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their 
religious  services,  and  in  the  second 
it  was  the  only  outlet  for  the  emotions 
of     their     repressed     natures.       The 


doctrine  of  celibacy  cut  them  off  from 
home,  husband  and  children ;  the  rules 
of  the  sect  forbade  all  feeling  or 
manifestation  of  affection  for  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother.  Theoret- 
ically, there  was  companionship  of 
the  highest  order;  practically,  any 
intimacy  between  the  sisters  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  a  watchful 
Eldress.  Occasionally  the  Elders 
were  more  lenient  with  their  charges, 
but  friendship,  as  we  understand  it, 
was  impossible.  There  was  no  social 
life;  there  were  no  books,  except 
those  which  treated  of  Shaker  relig- 
ous  subjects,  and  there  were  no  in- 
tellectual opportunities  of  any  de- 
scription. A  few  of  the  men  had  true 
communion  with  nature,  but  her 
beauties  meant  little  to  the  sisters 
who  caught  glimpses  of  the  landscape 
through  the  tiny-paned  windows  as 
they  w-ent  about  their  household 
labors,  or  glanced  at  sky  and  trees 
only  as  they  hurried  from  kitchen  to 
dairy,  with  minds  intent  on  butter  and 
cheeses.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
faith  they  were  forbidden  to  cultivate 
garden  flowers  or  to  pluck  wild  ones. 
This  narrowed  their  lives  to  their 
work  and  their  religion,  and  of  this 
religion  the  hymns  formed  the  part 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  minds 
and  the  souls  of  its  adherents.  Until 
after  the  year  1870  no  musical  instru- 
ments were  allowed  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  Shaker  village,  so  that 
every  sort  of  instrumental  music  was 
unknow^n  there.  There  was  but  one 
freedom,  and  that  the  composition  of 
hymns,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
sing  and  to  keep  rythmic  time  with 
their  bodies  to  the  tunes. 

The  Shakers  were  enthusiastic 
spiritualists,  and  all  their  sacred  songs 
were  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  departed. 
Sometimes  this  was  done  quietly  and 
naturally  as  the  writer  went  about 
daily  toil  or  meditated  in  solitude  on 
some  phase  of  religious  worship. 
The  author  might  be  seized  upon  by 
an  "Indian  control"  and  after  pre- 
liminary shrieks  and  ejaculations,  the 
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resulting  hymn   would   resemble  one 
of  these: 

"Come  down  low,  come  down  low. 
Pat  on  shiny  Mudder  s  wigwam  flo', 
Don't  be  afraid,  but  come  down  low." 

"Say,  now,  what  you  think, 
If  I,  Peter  Pink, 

Were  to  give  a  little  love, 

That  came  from  above? 
Shiuy  Mudder  take  me  home. 
And  she  feed  me  with  a  cramb. 
And  we  all  mean  to  keep  the  Orders." 

Among  the  Shakers,  the  word 
"Mother"  alwavs  refers  to  Ann  Lee, 
who  founded  the  sect.  The  "Orders" 
are  the  rules  which  govern  the  life 
of  all  Shakers. 

ua  va  lo  rium 
uin  i  quy,  quia  i  quy. 
ick  a  dick  a  nick  vick, 
Quin  i  quy  ko  kum. 
Hack  a  ling  a  shack  a  ling, 
Hick  a  chick  a  lo  rium. 
Lai  a  vey  a  lal  a  vey, 
Quin  i  quy  ko  kum.     QuawT' 

At  this  last  svllable  the  voices  rose 
to  an  excited  shout. 

An  interesting  hymn  written  about 
the  year  1800  is  called  "Spiritual 
Wine."  It  is  too  long  to  copy  in  full 
but  an  extract  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  sort  of  hymn,  which  I 
take  from  a  rare  old  copy  in  my  pos- 
session : 

"  I  have  found  the  true  vine,  and  have  tasted 
its  wine. 

Which  has  made  me  to  stagger  and  reel ; 
And  to  such  it  belongs  to  break  forth  into 
songs. 

To  express  how  delightful  they  feel. 
By  a  bountiful  use  of  this  heavenly  juice, 

I  forget  all  my  sorrows  and  woes ; 
Give  me  plenty  of  this,  I  want  no  other  bliss, 

And  I  care  not  much  how  the  world  goes. 

Since  my  sins  I  confessed,  some  are  greatly 
distressed, 
And  lament  how  deluded  I  be; 
But  at  every  fresh  draught,  I  have  heartily 
laughed, 
At  their  crocodile  weeping  for  me. 
As  the  mighty  and  rich  have  to  fall  in  the 
ditch. 
Then  let  me  have  my  victuals  and  clothes, 
And  I  ask  not  a  cent,  but  shall  still  be  content, 
And  I  care  not  much  how  the  world  goes. 

With  the  saints  (Shakers)  I  unite,  and  will  do 
what  is  right, 
Fro  n  the  pure  obligation  of  love ; 


Till  I've  served  out  my  day  and  put  oflF  this 
old  clay 
To  be  clothed  with  my  house  from  above: 
Then  believe  it  or  not,  I  shall  staad  on  mv 
lot. 
Where  the  fountain  eternally  flows. 
And  V\\  drink  what  I  please,  well  refined  on 

the  lees. 
And  I  care  not  much  how  the  world  goes." 

There  is  another  hymn  about  the 
same  time  and  based  on  the  Shaker 
doctrine  of  the  equality  and  marriage 
of  our  Lord  and  Ann  Lee,  entitled 
**The  Virgin  Spouse:" 

The  Virgin  Spouse  begins  to  rouse, 

Her  time  of  sleep  is  over ; 
The  morning  light  comes  forth  so  bright, 

It  shines  through  every  cover. 
Her  Lord  has  knocked,  the  door's  unlocked, 

The  night  guards  are  retreating. 
While  shining  bands  of  angels  stand 

To  see  the  lovers*  meeting. 

Behold  the  Spouse  performs  her  vows. 

And  makes  a  full  confession ; 
The  house  is  clean  from  every  sin, 

Before  he  takes  possession. 
No  ill  can  hide  within  the  Bride, 

Nor  find  the  smallest  cover; 
Each  secret  thought  to  view  is  brought. 

Before  the  heavenly  Lover. 

No  hateful  stain  can  there  remain, 

Beneath  the  cloak  of  pardon. 
He  walls  her  round  as  holy  ground. 

Or  like  a  pleasant  garden : 
He  forms  a  gate  to  separate 

The  lily  from  the  brier, 
And  soon  the  spot  becomes  too  hot 

For  any  base  desire. 

The  gospel  gate  is  very  straight, 

The  gate  of  self  denial. 
Yet  not  a  few  are  passing  through. 

And  stand  the  fiery  trial. 
This  glorious  work  makes  many  a  jerk. 

The  wicked  quake  and  quiver; 
But  Christ  has  got  a  growing  spot, 

And  there  he  11  reign  forever." 

I  find  two  hymns  that  were  pub- 
lished in  1847  2i"d  show  a  marked 
change,  both  in  style  and  in  subject 
The  first,  in  honor  of  Ann  Lee,  sug- 
gests some  of  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  is  called  "Bright  Star:" 

Star  of  everlasting  brightness,  thy  pure  rays 

our  souls  have  seen. 
Sure  thou  art  the  perfect  likeness  of  tbe 

everlasting  queen. 
Now  we  give  our  thanks  to  Mother,  Father 

William,  Father  James; 
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Lovely  way,  we  want  no  other,  your  pure 
love  our  souls  inflame. 

Mother,  we  do  love  to  bless  thee,  love  to 
hear  the  lovely  names 

Of  our  lovely,  precious  Mother,  Father  Wil- 
liam, Father  James." 

The  "Fathers"  are  two  of  the  earli- 
est Elders  of  the  Shaker  church — ^the 
second  hymn  is  entitled  "The  Latter 
Day :" 

Hark !  what  means  this  dreadful  sound?  aw- 
ful! awful!  awful! 
Hear  the  rumors  all  around !  awful !  awful ! 

awful! 
Wars  and  tumults  greet  our  ears!  awful! 

awful!  awful! 
Lo,  the  latter  day  appears!  awful!  awful! 
awful! 
Nations  rising  in  their  rage, 
Other  nations  to  engage, 
With  their  spirits  soanng  high, 
Blood  and  carnage  is  the  cry. 
But  in  Zion  (Shakerdom)  there  is  peace,  alle 

alleluiah. 
Sons  and  daughters  still  increase,  alle  alle- 
luiah. 
These  can  truly  testify,  alle  alleluiah. 


Their  redemption  draweth  nigh,  alle  alle- 
luiah. 
View  the  saints  (Shakers),  a  shining  light, 
Clothed  in  linen,  clean  and  white ; 
Those  who  have  renounced  the  beast, 
Now  can  taste  the  marriage  feast." 

In  1852  a  book  of  anthems  was 
printed  of  which  the  one  given  here, 
"Holy  Angel,"  is  a  typical  example. 
This  musical  notation  was  invented 
by  the  Shakers  and  was  in  universal 
use  among  them  from  their  earliest 
days  till  the  year  1870.  They  would 
have  thought  it  sacrilegious  to  use 
the  "world's"  system  of  writing 
music,  for  their  inspired  hymns.  The 
strange  syllables  found  in  this  anthem 
were  common  enough  at  the  period 
when  it  was  written.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  some  holy,  mystic 
meaning,  but  what  that  meaning  was 
no  one  knew,  not  even  the  author. 
They  were  called  "tongue  words." 


HOLT  ANGEL 

M     I  am  the  ho  -  ly,  ho  •  ly    an  -  -  gel    of  the    Lord,    de- 


g'c  €•  d 


e*     c     .€• 
-     I       d 


d    d    c  ••ic  — 


signed  toguturd   his    chosen    ones.     My  name  is  Sa-ka  -  nt- 


g*        g 


I      - 


d      €•'•     IC 


g 


c-  d        d 


la    vindiiy    Sspka-naplt    Tinda,    holy,  holy  angel.    I    was  be- 


«  tt*  |g 


g*  *    g 


.  >d 


le 


c*  -  d  c 


a  ic: 


g'  g 


MUSICAL   NOTATION   INVENTED    BY    THE    SHAKERS 

It  was  considered  sacrilegioos  to  use  the  "world's"  system  of  written  music  for  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Shakers— 
A  semibreTe,  or  whole-note,  is  represented  by  «  capital  letter— Some  of  the  musical  characters  used  In  this  work  are 
as  follows:— 

Al    IB    10    ID    IE    IF    IG 
A  Minim,  or  half-note—  al    lb    Ic    dl 

A  crochet,  or  auarter-note —  abed 

A  quaver,  or  eighth-note—  abed 


A  semiquaTer,  or  sixteenth-note- 


a    b    c    d 


Those  who  write  notes,  generally  place  them  according  to  their  respective  order  in  the  gamut  or  music  scale. 
But  in  this  work,  the  intermediate  note  occupies  the  center  line  through  the  tune,  (unless  when  a  change  in  the  music 
is  made),  and  all  those  notes  contained  in  an  octave,  counting  from  the  medium  to  the  eight  note  above  it,  are  placed 
on  a  line  above  the  center,  which  may  be  considered  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  their  ascending  order.  If  the  tune 
ascend  beyond  the  limits  of  one  octave,  those  notes  se  ascending,  will  be  considered  as  occupying  a  second  line  above 
the  center.  The  same  explanation  may  be  considered  as  applying  to  those  notes  which  descend  from  the  center  or 
medium  note. 
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All  of  the  Shaker  hymns  I  have 
heard  were  most  interesting  when 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  so- 
called  "dance."  This  peculiar  method 
of  expressing  religious  enthusiasm 
was  brought  to  America  by  Mother 
Ann  in  1774,  and  was  practised  by 
her  followers  until  some  twenty  years 
ago.  A  verse  from  a  hymn  book  pub- 
lished in  181 3  gives  the  Shaker  view 
of  this  quaint  institution: 

"Leap  and  shout,  ve  living  building, 

Chnst  is  in  his  glory  come, 
Cast  your  eyes  on  mother's  children, 

See  what  glory  fills  the  room, 
Full  of  f^lory,  all  in  motion. 

Skipping  like  the  lambs  in  May, 
Dancing  in  their  sweet  devotion. 

How  the  blessed  virgins  play." 

The  Shaker  dance  sometimes  re- 
sembled slightly  the  marches  and 
dances  of  the  "world";  again  it  was 
simply  an  acting  out  of  the  words  of 
the  hymn.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. The  reader  must  imagine 
incessant  and  vigorous  motion;  these 
exercises  were  almost  violent,  one's 
spiritual  ardor  being  measurea  by  the 
energy  of  his  physical  movements. 
As  the  old  hymn  says: 

'*  I  need  not  think  of  gaining  much 
To  give  the  floor  an  easy  touch. 
Or  labor  (dance)  in  such  handsome  form 
As  scarce  to  keep  my  ankles  warm." 

On  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  brethren  and  sisters  would  gather 
in  the  "Meeting-House,"  which  con- 
sisted of  one  large  bare  room,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  an  excellent  floor. 
There  were  no  stationary  seats  to 
hinder  the  movements  of  the  dancers ; 
they  sat  on  benches  which  could  be 
readily  lifted  out  of  the  way.  The 
sisters  prepared  for  the  exercises  by 
taking  off  their  straw  bonnets  and 
the  brethren  removed  their  coats. 
The  "meeting"  was  opened  by  the 
Elder  Brother  with  prayer,  exhorta- 
tion or  Bible-reading.  This  was 
usually  followed  by  "testimonials" 
from  various  members  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  then  the  benches  were  moved 
back  to  give  the  dancers  free  play. 


They  would  begin  by  "going  forth  in 
the  circular  march."  In  the  center  of 
the  meeting-house  stood  the  "Singing 
Band";  a  choir  of  men  and  women 
chosen  for  the  excellence  of  their 
voices,  to  lead  the  singing  as  the  use 
of  any  musical  instrument  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  dancers  would  soon 
have  little  breath  for  anything  else. 
Around  this  group,  in  a  large  circle, 
moved  the  rest  of  the.  "believers,"  first 
the  sisters,  then  a  suitable  inten^al, 
and  then  the  brethren.  Again  they 
formed  two  or  four  concentric  circles 
or  military  looking  platoons. 

It  can  best  be  described  for  those 
unacquainted  with  it,  by  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  : 

Figure    i — shows  the    regulation 
marching     attitude;     the     forearms 
and      hands      were      waved      con- 
stantly up  and  down  in  perfect  time 
with  the  music  and  the  whole  eflFect 
was    most    graceful.      The    marches 
were  complicated  and  one  required  a 
great  deal  of  drilling  to  go  through 
all    the    evolutions    without   mistake. 
The  brethren  and  sisters  held  "prac- 
tice meetings"    during  the  week  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Sunday  services 
and  the  children  were  taught  the  dif- 
ferent movements  almost  as  soon  as 
they  could  walk.     There  were  several 
fancy  steps  and  shuffles  which  cannot 
be   reproduced   by   photographs   and 
occasionally     a    number    of    sisters 
would  whirl  rapidly  for  some  minutes 
and   then   settle  down  so  that  thar 
plaited  skirts   made  huge   "cheeses." 

Figure  2 — represents  the  strife  of 
the  faithful  against  sin  and  satan.  It 
is  called  a  "warring  song,"  and  the 
attitudes  throughout  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  conventional  pugilist  as 
depicted   in   the   newspapers. 

Figure  3 — we  have  another  illus- 
trated hymn.  It  shows  a  sister  in 
the  lowly  position  of  a  "bowing  song," 
intended  to  express  the  humility  prop- 
er to  an  erring  soul.  While  it  was 
being  sung  the  Shakers  marched 
around,  alternately  bowing  and  stand- 
ing erect  in  time  with  the  music. 
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Figure  4 — is  supposed  to  suggest 
the  free  flight  of  an  eagle  and  the 
general  effect  was  one  of  considerable 
abandon  as  the  enthusiasts  lifted 
themselves  on  tiptoe  and  fluttered 
about  the  great  hall.  A  single  figure 
gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  dance  as  done  by  fifty  or 
more  trained  Shakers.  The  accuracy 
and  rhythm  of  their  motions  and  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  their  pur- 
poses added  to  the  interest  and  charm 
of  the  scene. 

Figures  5-6 — is  a  ceremony  called 
"giving  and  receiving  love"  and  the 
title    seems   to   explain   the   picture. 

Figure  7 — shows  a  sister  in  the  at- 
titude of  "shaking."  In  the  early  days 
of  the  faith  the  "shake"  was  com- 
posed of  three  simultaneous  move- 
ments, shaking,  whirling,  and  stamp- 
ing; but  in  this  exaggerated  form  it 
caused  so  much  ridicule  from  out- 
siders that  the  Elders  modified  it  to 
''mother's  shake"  which  is  shown 
here. 

I  find  among  my  papers  the  follow- 
ing hymn  which  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  "shake" : 


THE  SHAKERS 

'*  When  the  Lord  in  ancieiit  days, 
Set  Mount  Sinai  in  a  blaze, 
O,  the  trumpet's  awful  sound, 
How  it  shook  the  solid  ground. 


*'  When  the  burning  flames  appeared, 
Guilty  rebels  shook  and  feared ; 
Now  we  see  a  hottei:  blaze, 
Kindled  in  these  latter  days. 

*'  Now  the  flame  be|;ins  to  run. 
Now  the  shaking  is  beeun, 
He  that  gave  creation  birth. 
Shakes  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

**  Tho'  the  wicked  stand  and  mock. 
They  shall  not  escape  the  shock ; 
All  Uie  world  will  have  to  say, 
Shaking  is  no  foolish  play. 

*'  Shaking  here  and  shaking  there, 
People  shaking  everywhere ; 
Since  I  have  my  sins  confessed, 
I  can  shake  among  the  rest. 

'*  We'll  be  shaken  to  and  fro, 
Till  we  let  old  Adam  go ; 
When  our  souls  are  bom  again 
We  unshaken  shall  remain. 

*'Some  will  boldly  try  to  stand. 
But  the  Lord  will  shake  the  land, 
Sinners  who  shall  dare  rebel, 
Shall  be  shaken  into  hell." 

As  one  passes  to-day  through  one 
of  the  old  Shaker  villages,  with  the 
closed  shutters  at  the  windows  and 
the  barred  doors,  it  recalls  the  days 
not  long  gone  when  faithful  brethren 
walked*  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
country  to  follow  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  severed  all  family  ties  to 
gain,  if  possible,  the  glories  of  the 
elusive  Idealism.  ' 

But  a  few  remain,  and  they  to-day 
are  martyrs  to  economic  and  Christian 
socialism;  personal  sacrifices  oh  the 
altar  of  communism. 


ADVERSITY 


BY  ALICE  D.    L.    PLONGCON 


Unwelcome  guest !    Thy  somber  wings  outspread 

Forbid  the  sight  of  joys  that  oft  delude; 
No  revelries  upon  the  ear  intrude 

When,  at  thy  frown,  dear  Hope  and  Faith  have  fled ; 
Thy  lingering  shadows  fill  the  heart  with  dread 

As  day  by  day  the  path  of  gloom  is  strewed 
With  asnes  of  endeavors  oft  renewed. 

Till  heart  and  brain  seem  beggared,  cold  and  dead. 

But  as  the  soul,  victorious,  springs  from  do^th, 
Thus,  too,  from  out  the  dark  and  silent  woe 

Thoughts  radiant  are  bom,  with  Truth  aglow, 
And  words  sublime  that  shall  uplift  for  aye; 

Adversity  evoked  the  ardent  breath 
Of  Inspiration  where  it,  sleeping,  lay. 


SONNET    by    FRANK   F.    FOSTER,  Jr. 


IN  MEMOBT  OF 

COL.  THOMAS  KNOWLTON 

OF  ASHFORD,  CONN. 

WHO  AS  A  BOY  SERVED  IN  SEVERAL  CAMPAIGNS  IN  THE 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS 

SHARED  IN  THE  8EIGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  HAVANA  IN  1762 

WAS  IN  IMMEDIATE  COMMAND  OF  CONNECTICUT  TROOPS 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 

WAS  WITH  HIS  COMMANDS  CLOSELY  ATTACHED 

TO  THE  PERSON  OF  WA8HINOTON 

AND  WAS  KILLED  AT  THE  BATTLE   OF  HARLEM  HEIGHTS 

SEPT.  16,  171$ 
AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTY-SIX 


Imperious  Youth,  who  stand  with  saber  drawn, 
Valiant,  with  head  held  high  in  righteous  pride, — 
Did  soldiers  envy  thee  thy  haughty  stride 
Or  Indians  tremble  at  thy  bugle  horn? 
Yet,  thy  young  life  had  scarcely  reached  its  dawn 
When  thou  didst  throw  all  youthful  joys  aside. 
Determined  to  destroy  the  tyrant's  pride 
And  make  the  mother  lion  whine  and  fawn. 

With  farmersMads  that  fought  at  Bunker  Hill, 

Thou  stoodst  thy  ground,  O  Youth,  when  foemen  bled ; 

Thy  shot  and  shell  oppression's  hand  did  still— 

For  all  mankind  ye  fought,  and  fell,  and  ded. 

Yea,  Knowlton !  when,  at  Harlem  Heights,  you  died, 

Your  everlasting  fame  grim  death  defied.  , 


The  bronze  statue  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1893,  and  designed  | 

by  £.  S.  Woods  of  Hartford,  after  Trumbull's  portrait  of  General  Knowlton  in  ■ 

his  Battle  of  Bunker  Hiil,  stands  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Capitol.    With  | 

its  granite  pedestal,  the  statue  is  sixteen  feet  four  inches  high,  and  was  dedicated  { 

November  13,  1895  ; 


OLD   SLAVE   DAYS   IN   CONNECTICUT 


RECOLLECTIONS  PROM  BOTH  OBSERVATIONS  AND  HEAR- 
SAY  OF  A  SEPTUAGENARIAN— A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  BACK 
INTO  OLD  DAYS  AND  WAYS  WITH;  SOME  MORALIZATION 


BY 


JUDGE  MARTIN  H.  SMITH- 

• 

Jadge  Smith  U  in  his  sereiity-third  year  and  his  entertaining  reminiflcences  of  hit  borhood,  and  the  stories  that 
rere  related  to  him  by  those  who  took  a  chivalrons  part  in  the  narratives,  are  of  much  nutorical  valae  as  well  asen- 
ertainmeat.    Through  them  is  gained  a  clear  vision  of  the  days  long  gone.  Judge  Smith  isagradnate  from  Williams 
^Uege  in  1857,  nearly  a  half  centnry  ago,  and  his  keen  observation,  his  sttbtle  appreciation  of  humor,  and  his  nn- 
Biling  memory,  make  his  simple  recollections  most  interesting.    The  occasional  digressions  into  philosophizing  are 
Q  themselves  a  study  of  the  schoUrly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  for  Judge  Smith  is  typical  of  the  leading  citizens 
t  the  last  centniy,  and  is  even  to-da^  treasurer  of  the  Suffield  Savings  Bank,  and  was  tor  manv  years  the  judge  of 
'T?^'^  ^  Suffield  where  he  still  resides.    He  has  made  a  study  of  the  days  of  African  slave  labor  in  Connecticut, 
rhich  dates  back  to  1678,  when  Major  Pynchon's  ''nenoes,  Harry  and  Roco,"  helped  to  build  the  first  saw  mill  in 
^ffield.  But  few  slaves  (called  servanU)  were  held  here  before  1740.    They  were  chiefly  owned  by  the  ministers, 
he  magutxates  and  the  tavern  keepers.    In  17*6,  the  town  voted  Mr.  Devotion,  **jC»o  towards  ye  purchase  of  bis 
legroes.      The  names  of  thirty-eight  are  found  in  birth,  marriage  and  death  records,  and  the  number  of  unmentioned 
BUM  have  been  greater.    Barly  sutistics  are  meagre.    In  1756,  the  number  was  24;  m  1744,  37;  in  X78a,  53;  in  1790, 
o^in  xSoo,  4.    The  last  in  Suffield  were  manumitted  in  z8zs.  They  were  a  social  happy  race,  and  some  married  and 
ad  children,  who  were  well  cared  for  by  the  masters.    They  were  increasing  in  numbers  before  the  Emancipation 
Let  of  Z784;  but  after  that  thev  dwindled  away.    The  evenu  which  Judge  Smith  relates  begin  in  the  revolutionary 
•enod  and  terminate  in  Z838  when ''Old  Ti,"t1ieslave,  died  in  Suffield.     -    -     -      -  -       - 

teard  as  a  child,  the  incidents— Editor 


Judge  Smith  was  then  five  years  of  age,  but 


IN  the  old  slave  days  in  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  of  which  I  have 
told  you  several  stories  that 
came  to  me  from  the  lips  of  my 
Jders  during  my  boyhood  I  find  that 
ame  great  human  story  of  love,  and 
t  is  this,  with  some  reflections  on  the 
:ustoms  of  the  times,  that  I  am  now 
o  tell  you. 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned 
hat  Titus  Kent,  the  negro  slave  bom 
n  the  home  of  Rev.  Ebenezur  Gay, 
D.D.,  a  clergyman  in  Suffield  in  the 
)eriod  of  the  revolution,  on  meeting 
he  first  girl  of  his  race  with  whom  he 
lad  become  acquainted — Phillis  Han- 
het,  slave  of  Major  John  Hanchet — 
ell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 

During  the  following  months  he 
ound  many  opportunities  to  visit 
^hill.  And  after  a  while  it  seemed 
o  be  settled  that  they  were  to  be 
narried.  Their  masters  understood 
he  aflfair  and  saw  no  objection.  Of 
ourse  now  and  then  there  were  flare- 
ips.  Titus  was  inclined  to  be  jealous 
nd  Phill  liked  to  see  how  near  the 
recipice  of  flirtation  she  could  go 
/ithout  falling  over.  But  on  the 
/hole  it  looked  as  if  for  once  the 
ourse  of  true  love  did  run  smooth. 


Up  to  this  time  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  of  them  knew  they  were  slaves, 
or  what  a  slave  really  was.  Of  course 
they  lived  in  a  state  where  the  people 
believed  in  slavery.  But  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  blacks  was  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Southern  people 
that  fifty  years  later  or  more,  long 
after  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
state,  they  continued  to  be  influenced 
largely  by  pro-slavery  sentiments ;  be- 
lieving, of  course,  that  slavery  in  the 
South  must  stand  for  essentially  the 
same  thing  as  here.  There  is  no 
other  charitable  way  to  account  for 
the  copperheads  that  abounded  here 
at  one  time;  estimable  men  them- 
selves, but  strangely  perverted  as  re- 
gards the  ethics  of  government.  These 
two  young  people,  however,  were  to 
learn  what  it  meant  then  as  ever  to 
be  owned  by  another. 

The  Citizenship  of 
E/irly  Connecticut 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
winter  Squire  Hanchet  was  taken 
down  with  lung  fever.  In  spite  of 
all  cupping  and  bleeding,  the  strong 
doses  of  physic,  the  denial  of  even  a 
drop  of  water,  or  a  breath  of  fresh 
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air  or  a  ray  of  clear  sunlight,  he  grew 
rapidly  worse.  The  pastor  was  sent 
for  to  pray  with  and  for  him.  But 
nothing  availed.  The  pulse  grew 
faster  and  faster,  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  thev  could  not  be  counted,  and 
then  stopped  forever. 

He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a 
thrifty  man.  He  was  one  of  the 
thrifty  yeomen  who  did  so  much  to- 
wards turning  this  wilderness  into 
the  garden  it  is.  He  had  suffered 
privations  and  hardships  enough,  es- 
pecially in  his  younger  days.  As  a 
reward  he  had  quite  an  estate  for  his 
old  age  and  to  leave.  Besidesr  the 
ten  or  dozen  slaves,  he  had  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  a  dwelling 
house  and  buildings  good  enough  for 
those  days,  and  some  money,  possibly, 
that  would  not  make  a  rich  man  in 
Suffield  to-day,  but  then  it  did.  More- 
over, he  left  the  heritage  of  an  un- 
sullied life. 

In  early  summer  his  son,  Preserved 
Hanchet,  came  home  to  settle  up  his 
father's  affairs.  He  was  the  oldest 
child,  and  some  years  ago  had  settled 
in  Maryland.  At  first  he  was  a 
peddler  of  clocks  and  notions,  for 
Connecticut  was  famous  even  then 
for  its  Yankee  notions,  and  was  mak- 
ing its  reputation  for  wooden  nut- 
megs, basswood  hams,  clay  indigo, 
and  oats  made  by  sharpening  shoe 
pegs.  Not  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  peddler,  he  gave  it  up,  and 
entered  into  that  secondary  stage  of 
adventure,  as  many  a  Yankee  has 
done  before  and  since.  He  became 
a  school  teacher.  In  this  occupation 
he  made  quite  a  reputation  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  promising 
young  man.  He  had  the  knack  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  he  met  and  in 
that  way  made  himself  very  popular. 
He  married  an  estimable  young  lady, 
who  had  inherited  a  small  plantation, 
and  of  right  had  a  high  social  position. 
So  in  the  Yankee  sense  he  was  doing 
"well."  He  was  naturally  an  open 
hearted  and  generous  man,  but  was 
of  an  impulsive  temperament  and  a 


little  given  to  domineering,  as  school 
masters  are  quite  likely  to  be.  In- 
controling  these  tendencies,  his  wife 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him,  as  she 
was  an  even  tempered,  amiable 
woman.  Very  likely  the  results 
would  have  been  far  different  if  she 
had  accompanied  him  to  Suffield. 

Family  Ties  of 
tlie  l^ast  Century 

The  widowed  mother,  the  sister  and 
himself  were  the  only  heirs.  The 
mother  could  not  leave  a  place  so  full 
of  hallowed  memories  of  him  who  had 
been  her  stay  and  support  so  loi^, 
and  the  daughter  would  not  desert  her 
mother  and  the  associations  of  child- 
hood. So  the  homestead  and  outly- 
ing lands  were  set  off  to  them,  while 
Preserved  received  his  portion  in 
money.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  slaves?  With  few  excep- 
tions they  were  young  and  capable, 
but  they  were  of  very  little  money 
value,  as  by  the  statutes  slavery  in 
Connecticut  was  to  terminate  in  a  few 
years.  It  was  thought  best  at  one 
time  to  let  them  shift  for  themselves, 
and  so  anticipate  by  a  little  the  day 
of  their  freedom.  At  another  it  was 
partly  agreed  that  they  should  stay 
with  their  mistress.  But  no  final  de- 
cision was  reached. 

About    this   time    young    Hanchet 
had  some  business  in  Hartford  which 
detained    him    several    days.    WTiile 
there  he  met  an  acquaintance  from 
Baltimore,  a  lawyer,  with  whom  he 
freely  talked  over  his  affairs.    He  re- 
turned home  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever  in  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  leave  his  slaves  in  a  state 
where  they  would  soon  be  free;  that 
they  were  just  as  much  his  property 
as  his  horse,  and  he  could  do  with 
them  as  he  had  a  mind;    that  if  he 
could  once  get  them  to  Maryland  he 
could  work  them  on  his  place  or  if 
he  did  not  need  them  all,  could  sell 
them ;  that  it  would  be  folly  to  throw 
away  several  thousand  dollars  for  a 
sentiment.    He    was    greatly    elated 
with  the  idea  but  determined  to  say 
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no  more  on  the  subject  until  after 
the  final  distribution  of  the  estate  was 
made.  As  in  previous  conversations 
none  of  the  heirs  seemed  to  set  any 
particular  value  on  the  slaves,  so  now 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  by  Mrs. 
Hanchet  or  Lucy  to  their  disposition. 
And  it  turned  out  in  the  settlement 
that  the  papers  were  so  made  out  that 
all  the  slaves  fell  to  Preserved.  As 
it  was  getting  late  in  the  season  he 
determined  to  take  them  home  with 
him  at  once.  He  dreaded  to  mention 
the  matter  to  his  mother  whom  he 
greatly  loved.  He  knew  her  scorn 
of  all  deceit  and  duplicity.  But  he 
had  so  set  his  heart  on  this  purpose 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done. 

At  first  she  could  not  believe  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  She  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  a  son  of  hers 
could  be  guilty  of  such  disrespect  to 
her  and  such  injustice  to  those  poor 
dependents.  But  when  it  came  to  her 
that  he  was  determined  to  carry  out 
his  plan,  it  aroused  her  as  she  had 
never  been  before.  It  was  no  longer 
as  mother  that  she  appealed  to  him, 
but  as  the  outraged  defender  of  the 
right.  She  told  him  plainly  she 
would  prevent  his  committing  such 
a  crime.  And  Lucy  joined  heart  and 
soul  with  the  mother.  It  was  the  one 
storm  in  that  hitherto  peaceful  home. 
He  had  lived  just  long  enough  in  a 
distinctly  slave  state  to  intensify  his 
notions  of  the 'inferiority  of  the  negro 
race,  their  adaptability  to  service,  and 
the  duty  of  the  dominant  white  race 
to  be  their  absolute  masters.  There 
could  be  no  compromise  in  such  a 
discussion  as  this.  Both  mother  and 
son  had  all  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Puritanic  blood.  It  was  persistence 
and  principle  against  persistence  and 
greed. 

The  Cavalier  and 
the  Roundhead 

As  we  looked  back  upon  it,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  much  time  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  it  seems  that  the 


divergent  views  concerning  it  in  our 
country  grew  very  largely  out  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the 
Cavalier  and  the  Roundhead.  In 
answering  the  great  question  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  the  Cavalier 
said  "No ;  or  at  least  only  in  the  most 
indirect  manner."  While  the  Round- 
head said  "Yes,  in  very  truth.  We 
have  no  right  to  deface  or  to  allow 
to  be  defaced  God's  image  which  is 
in  every  man." 

The  Cavalier  settled  in  the  South. 
The  Roundhead  was  the  Puritan  of 
New  England.  The  Cavalier  had 
always  had  an  easy  sort  of  careless 
life.  In  England  he  was  the  king's 
favorite,  a  descendant,  not  unmixed, 
of  the  gay  Frenchman  who  followed 
the  Conqueror  and  helped  fight  his 
battles.  As  a  reward  he  shared  the 
emoluments  and  vices  of  the  Court. 
If  he  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
it  made  very  little  difference  to  him 
whether  he  wore  the  red  or  the 
white,  so  he  was  on  the  winning  side. 
His  best  type  is  found  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He 
flourished  best  in  the  time  of  the 
Charleses.  He  was  eminent  in  war, 
sublime  as  a  courtier,  and  astute  in 
statecraft.  He  cared  little  about 
science,  less  about  religion.  His  life 
in  the  colonies  was  not  greatly  differ- 
ent. He  was  an  adventurer  as  he 
had  always  been,  and  took  whatever 
fortune  brought  him  without  inquir- 
ing too  carefully  about  the  means. 
He  never  felt  much  responsibility  for 
anything  except  his  own  gratification. 
None  the  less  he  was  genial,  hospit- 
able, and  kind.  If  his  house  was  his 
castle,  it  was  also  the  castle  of  his 
friends,  whose  cause  was  his,  right  or 
wrong. 

Not  so  the  Roundhead.  Whether 
in  Holland  or  England  or  America 
his  had  always  been  a  hard  lot,  the 
lot  of  a  religious  enthusiast.  His 
environments  had  always  been  hard 
and  pitiless,  as  well  under  the  cold 
and  dreary  climate  of  New  England, 
as  in  the  marshes  of  the  Netherlands, 
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or  in  the  downs  of  the  kingdom.  He 
had  at  all  times  been  a  fighter  either 
of  the  elements  or  of  men.  Cromwell 
and  Gustavus  were  his  ideal  captains. 
He  believed  in  God  as  a  specialist, 
and  that  he  was  under  His  particular 
care  and  election.  He  believed  that* 
by  toil  and  poverty  here  he  was  lay- 
ing up  rest  and  treasures  above;  that 
he  was  the  child  of  a  king;  that  his 
father's  kingdom  was  infinitely  pure, 
holy,  and  good.  Few  other  elements 
were  admitted  into  his  ideal  heaven. 
To  him  earth  was  but  a  preparatory 
school  with  all  its  discipline  and 
wealth  of  sorrow.  He  had  always 
been  held  to  a  strict  account  and  he 
held  himself  accountable  to  God  for 
the  minutest  act  or  even  thought. 

Between  these  diverse  peoples  the 
phlegmatic  Dutchman  located.  He 
was  totally  unlike  either;  though  he 
was  light  of  conscience  as  the  Cava- 
lier, and  as  stolid  in  his  fatalism  as 
the  Puritan  in  his  Galvanism.  With 
his  vast  commercial  marine  he  was 
ready  to  furnish  either  with  coffee, 
rum,  or  negroes ;  and  to  take  his  pay 
in  tobacco  which  he  could  smoke  in 
his  pipe,  corn  which  might  add  to  his 
rotundity,  or  gold  with  which  to 
adorn  his  wife  and  his  daughters. 

Porewamiof  of 

Emancipation  of  Slaves 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing slavery  existed  imder  three  dis- 
tinct phases  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  Northern  states  it  was  unprofit- 
able, and  consequently  was  dying  out. 
As  an  institution  men  cared  little  for 
it,  as  they  never  care  in  a  business 
sense  for  what  does  not  pay.  Their 
emigrants  passing  westward  on  paral- 
lel lines  carried  the  same  spirit  into 
the  new  territories.  In  the  Middle 
states  it  paid  only  indifferently  well, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  to 
be  abandoned.  But  it  was  found  that 
trading  in  slaves  was  profitable,  that 
is,  selling  them  further  south.  So 
these  states,  especially  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  be- 


came slave  producing,  slave  breeding 
states.  And  this  added  to  their  labor 
made  slavery  profitable.  In  the 
Southern  states  it  paid  well.  In 
stunmer  when  the  chief  labor  is  to  be 
done,  the  n^^o  is  especially  fitted  fw 
the  outdoor  work  of  such  a  climate. 
It  is  his  native  element.  The  thin 
skinned  whites  are  badly  endowed  for 
such  service.  Negro  labor  either  as 
slave  or  freeman  is  well  nigh  indis- 
pensable. Now  under  these  three 
conditions  it  is  impossible  but  each 
section  should  have  its  peculiar  views 
of  slavery,  becoming  more  and  more 
intense  as  the  conditions  strength- 
ened. 

In  a  few  years  slavery  was  extinct 
in  New  England,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  gradually  changed  from 
toleration  to  disapproval,  and  from 
that  to  positive  opposition.  WTiile  in 
the  other  sections,  especially  further 
south,  it  more  firmly  intrenched  itself 
and  came  to  be  defended  not  only  on 
industrial  but  moral  grounds.  Its 
especial  champions,  the  clergy,  even 
quoted  the  Bible  in  its  support.  So 
the  irrepressible  conflict  began  and 
continued.  As  we  now  see,  it  was 
certain  that  if  one  state  in  the  Union 
abolished  slavery,  it  would  be  tbc 
vantage  ground  from  which  an  influ- 
ence would  go  forth  to  destroy  the 
system  in  all;  or  in  other  words  it 
was  impossible  that  the  nation  should 
remain  part  free  and  part  slave.  Far 
seeing  men  in  favor  of  slavery  saw 
this,  and  as  an  opening  wedge  to 
make  it  national,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  the  Territorial  Settlement 
Laws  were  passed.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  stem  the  tide  against  this 
"twin  relict  of  barbarism."  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  though  there 
were  only  slight  premonitions  of  the 
coming  conflict,  so  slight  as  scarcelj 
to  be  heard,  and  then  only  by  the 
inspired  ones,  the  moral  sense  ex- 
cept in  sporadic  cases  was  not  stirred. 
Divided  Opinion 
Causes  Dissention 

The  injustice  of  compelling  those 
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whose  legal  term  of  service  would 
expire  in  four  or  five  years  to  a  life 
of  servitude  was  more  and  more  ab- 
horrent to  Mrs.  Hanchet  and  her 
daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  son 
had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief 
that  outside  of  all  considerations  of 
money  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
remain  in  slavery.  They  were  de- 
pendents. They  could  not  take 
care  of  themselves.  And  so  on. 
The  stock  argument  was  used  by 
which  the  strong  soothe  their  con- 
sciences when  possessing  themselves 
of  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
weak.  After  all  he  was  a  loving  son, 
if  he  was  stubborn,  and  he  was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  differences  between 
them.  But  he  could  not  give  up  his 
project  for  two  reasons  dear  to  the 
Yankee  heart.  First:  He  must 
have  his  own  way.  Second:  He 
wanted  the  profit.  He  was  much 
chagrined  at  the  delay  as  the  cold 
weather  was  fast  coming  on. 

One  day,  almost  desperate  at  the 
opposition  he  could  not  overcome,  it 
struck  him  as  a  happy  thought  to  in- 
vite his  Baltimore  friend,  Mr.  Randolf 
Marshall,  who  was  still  in  Hartford, 
to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
him,  thinking  his  arguments  and  in- 
fluence would  be  a  great  help.  Of 
course  he  kept  the  latter  thought  to 
himself.  It  was  very  agreeable  to 
the  family  to  receive  his  friend  as 
a  guest,  for  in  those  days  visitors  like 
angel's  visits  in  modern  times  were 
few  and  far  between.  In  his  letter 
to  his  friend.  Preserved  said  not  one 
word  about  the  impending  conflict, 
only  telling  him  of  the  beauties  of  the 
place  and  the  opportunities  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  the  like,  casually 
mentioning  that  his  mother  and  sister 
seconded  the  invitation,  and  promis- 
ing him  an  agreeable  change  from  his 
professional  labors. 

Southern  Slave  Owner 
Visits  Connecticut 

This  invitation  came  very  oppor- 
tunely for  Mr.Marshall.  Hehadnearly 
finished  his  business  in  Hartford  and 


was  glad,  before  his  return,  to  see 
the  New  England  country  life.  In 
fact,  his  object  in  coming  to  Con- 
necticut was  two-fold.  Business 
first,  and  then  a  study  of  the  people. 
He  had  traveled  extensively,  for 
those  days,  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  desirous  of.  understanding  the 
real  sentiments  and  life  of  the  people 
in  the  different  sections.  Without 
exactly  formulating  it,  even  to  him- 
self, he  was  gathering  by  personal  ex- 
perience a  fund  of  knowledge  which 
in  later  years  ripened  into  profound 
statesmanship.  He  was  a  keen  and 
just  observer,  unusually  free  from 
those  prejudices  that  warp  the  judg- 
ment. 

He  was  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
tall,  of  dark  complexion,  of  accom- 
plished manners,  keen  in  argument, 
witty  in  conversation,  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdote.  He  was 
a  true  man,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Southern  chivalry.  He  replied  to 
Preserved's  letter  at  once,  thanking 
him  for  the  invitation  and  accepting 
it.  He  proposed  coming  up  the  next 
Wednesday  by  boat  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  where  Preserved  had  agreed 
to  meet  him. 

But  for  the  suggestion  of  winter 
and  a  dying  year,  what  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Connecticut  valley 
when  nature's  artist  has  touched  the 
leaves  with  his  magic  brush?  What 
is  now  a  charming  highway  was  then 
hardly  more  than  a  trail.  Coming  up 
through  Pine  Meadow  that  Wednes- 
day evening,  on  one  side  the  tumbling 
waters  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  the 
slight  glimpse  of  the  falls  itself,  with 
the  somewhat  sloping  bluffs  across 
the  river,  on  the  other  side  steeper 
fluffs  covered  with  great  pine  trees, 
made  a  most  delightful  picture.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  Clay  Hill  was 
grand  indeed.  The  hills  stretching 
far  away  to  the  southeast,  the  fore- 
ground of  variegated  trees,  then  a 
portion  of  the  river  which  looks  like 
an  arm  of  a  lake,  and  to  the  right 
Windsor  Plains  loosing  themselves  in 
the  distance,  were  this  evening  glori- 
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fied  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as 
they  lingered  first  on  the  hill,  then  the 
island  and  water,  and  last  on  Copper 
Hill  and  the  plains.  From  the  hill 
the  way  led  along  a  ridge  until  it 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  little  canyon  made  by  Stony 
River.  Near  the  foot  of  this  hill,  on 
a  gentle  knoll  stood  the  Pynchon 
residence,  with  the  saw-mill  and 
foundry  opposite.  A  mile  further 
on  was  the  Pynchon  grist-mill.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  mile  the  path 
turned  into  High  street.  Leaving 
this  a  mile  further  on,  and  branching 
to  the  northwest,  in  two  miles  more 
they  came  to  the  Hanchet  place. 

Hospitality  of  tlie 

Early  Republic 

On  the  way  up  from  the  river  the 
young  men  talked  over  the  situation 
and  Marshall  promised  his  help. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  least  doubt 
of  convincing  both  the  mother  and 
daughter.  It  was  somewhat  after 
dark  when  they  got  home,  and  the 
motherly  greetings  of  Mrs.  Hanchet 
completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
stranger.  She  was  a  very  refined 
sympathetic  woman.  She  had  read 
much  and  well,  and  in  her  youth  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  poli- 
tical and  polemic.  Religion  and  poli- 
tics were  so  closely  allied  before  the 
Revolution  that  to  discuss  the  one 
usually  involved  the  other.  Her 
father  was  a  dissenting  clergyman  of 
some  wealth  and  much  influence.  As 
he  was  noted  for  hospitality,  his 
house  was  the  meeting  place  of 
thoughtful  men,  and  their  discussions 
took  a  wide  range.  Brought  up  with 
such  surroundings  she  developed  a 
character  as  beautiful  and  symmetri- 
cal as  her  person,  and  both  were  full 
of  grace.  The  homelikeness  of 
everything,  the  plain  substantial  sup- 
per, the  varied  conversation,  were  a 
delight  to  Marshall,  The  quiet  moon- 
lit night  seemed  like  a  benediction. 
Mrs.  Hanchet  apologized  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  daughter.  One  of  the 
neighbors,    a    Mrs.    Hastyngs,    had 


been  taken  suddenly  ill  that  after- 
noon and  Lucy  had  gone  over  to  stay 
with  and  care  for  her  during  the 
night. 

A  Connecticut  Girl  of  a 

Hundred  Years  A^o 

If  this  were  a  novel  instead  of  a 
plain  history  it  would  be  necessary  to 
describe  Lucy  Hanchet.  It  is  better 
as  it  is,  for  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  tell  how  she  did  not  look  than  how 
she  did.  And  what  she  did  not  do 
rather  than  what  she  did.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  she  was  a  nega- 
tive character,  for  that  was  far  from 
the  truth.  She  was  simply  unobtru- 
sive. She  had  personality  and  to 
spare.  Her  culture  was  remarkable 
for  its  symmetry.  To  her  mother  s 
fine  religious  perceptions  and  refine- 
ment she  added  the  strong  practical 
sense  of  her  father.  He  was  of  the 
class  that  build.  He  often  had  busi- 
ness with  the  General  Court  which 
took  him  frequently  to  Boston,  and 
he  never  returned  without  some  book, 
to  set  the  children  thinking  as  he  said. 
Lucy  read  to  some  purpose.  She 
almost  knew  by  heart  Milton  and 
Spencer,  and  both  in  their  way  were 
an  inspiration  to  her.  She  rejected 
Milton's  cosmogony  as  puerile,  and 
his  theology  as  irreverent,  but  was 
enchanted  by  his  wonderful  imagina- 
tion. She  studied  psychology  wiSiout 
even  giving  it  a  name,  and  was  fond 
of  logic  as  her  brother  could  testify. 
She  ^as  a  dissenter  in  everjrthing  she 
chose  to  be.  And  yet  the  orthodox 
loved  her  as  much  as  the  unorthodox. 
She  probably  never  heard  of  physical 
culture,  and  yet  not  a  muscle  of  her 
body  was  out  of  harmony.  Of  me- 
dium height,  she  was  neither  stout  or 
spare,  the  embodiment  of  grace. 
Her  hair  was  light,  while  her  eyes 
were  dark  brown,  reflecting  every 
thought,  concealing  nothing.  Her 
complexion  was  clear  and  delicate  as 
if  wind  had  never  kissed  it  or  sun 
saluted  it.  Of  society  as  we  know 
it  she  knew  nothing;  nor  would  ^e 
to-day  any  more  ttian  Betty  Aldcn. 
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She  always  dressed  with  excellent 
taste.  One  could  hardly  tell  how; 
but  it  was  certain  she  did  not  affect 
crinoline  nor  Greek  drapery.  And 
yet  she  was  a  woman  of  most  domes- 
tic tastes,  fond  of  everything  that 
pertained  to  home  or  the  farm.  It 
seemed  to  be  her  mission  to  smooth 
the  rough  edges  of  things,  and  knock 
off  the  sharp  comers.  She  did  this 
without  the  least  effort.  It  was  her 
nature. 

^Vomanly  Tenderness 
and  Neighborly  Kindness 

That  Marshall  was  delighted  with 
his  reception  goes  without  saying. 
That  he  felt  the  redemption  of  his 
promise  to  Preserved  to  be  a  doubtful 
venture  is  equally  sure.  Certainly 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  discuss  the 
slavery  question  with  Lucy.  During 
the  following  week  he  led  the  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Hanchet  around  to 
that  subject  several  times,  but  she  so 
deftly  pushed  aside  the  matter  that 
he  soon  found  there  was  not  the  least 
likelihood  of  even  an  argument  with 
her.  Although  not  a  word  had  been 
hinted  yet  she  felt  it  was  a  part  of 
Preserved's  tactics  to  enlist  his  guest 
as  the  champion  of  his  cause.  While 
the  implied  compliment  was  not  un- 
pleasing,  her  duties  as  hostess  would 
not  permit  the  indulgence.  She  had 
no  doubt  but  the  discussion  must 
come  and  hoped  by  delay  it  would  fall 
to  Lucy,  in  whose  hands  she  was 
more  than  willing  to  rest  the  issue. 

For  some  days  he  saw  very  little  of 
Lucy,  but  he  was  more  and  more 
attracted  by  her  rare  beauty  and  intel- 
ligence. She  spent  most  of  her  time 
with  Mrs.  Hastyngs,  who  was  a  very 
sick  woman.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  trained  nurses  to  take  posses- 
sion of  affairs  and  rule  the  house  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  snubbing  the  master 
and  bullying  the  patient,  and  upset- 
ting everybody  but  themselves.  This 
remark  is  concerning  the  exceptions, 
not  of  the  great  mass  of  trained 
nurses,    than    whom   a   kindlier   and 


more  competent  class  of  people  does 
not  exist.  But  there  are  too  many 
exceptions.  They  n^ative  their  skill 
by  their  want  of  common  sense. 
Then  the  kind  neighbors  took  turns 
in  nursing  or  "watching"  as  they 
called  it.  It  was  often  a  rude  kind 
of  service.  The  doctors  in  those  days 
prized  nursing  very  little.  They  came 
and  looked  at  the  patient's  tongue, 
felt  his  pulse,  left  some  bitter  stuff 
with  directions  that  it  be  given  the 
patient  every  two  hours,  no  matter 
whether  the  poor  fellow  was  awake 
or  asleep,  made  some  observation 
about  the  weather,  then  rode  home 
and  made  a  memorandum  in  their 
note  book. 

In  this  home  Lucy  was  a  great 
favorite.  It  seemed  that  no  one 
could  soothe  the  patient  as  she,  or 
keep  the  children  as  quiet.  She  car- 
ried light  and  brightness  into  the  sick 
room  and  kept  them  there.  The  un- 
easy delirious  woman  did  not  know 
whose  hand  it  was  that  caressed  her 
troubled  head,  but  she  yielded  to  the 
charm  and  toward  morning  fell  into  a 
restful  slumber.  It  was  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  life,  but  when  the  crisis  was 
past,  life  won.  In  the  long  days  that 
followed  Lucy  spent  much  time  with 
her,  reading  her  favorite  authors  and 
beguiling  the  tedious  hours  of  conva- 
lescence. She  had  another  object. 
There  were  some  dark  places  in  Mrs. 
Hast)mg's  life  and  Lucy  was  trying 
to  open  the  windows  of  her  soul  and 
let  the  sunlight  of  God's  grace  in. 
But  in  these  ministrations  she  did  not 
forget  the  duties  of  hospitality,  in 
which  she  had  great  pride.  After  a 
few  days  Marshall  occasionally  ac- 
companied her  in  these  visits.  The 
peevishness  and  unrest  of  convales- 
cence, added  to  a  spirit  over-tired  with 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  did  not  give 
him  at  first  as  pleasant  or  favorable 
an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hastyngs  as  she 
deserved.  He  did  not  see  how  Lucy 
could  take  so  much  pleasure  in  doing 
for  her.  He  said  as  much  to  her  one 
day  and  she  flashed  back :    "What  did 
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the  Master  say  we  should  do  to 
others?"  And  yet  she  did  not  seem 
to  do  these  things  because  the  Master 
said  so,  but  because  she  loved  to  do 
them. 

A  Day  of  Pleasure 
In  the  Long  Gone  By 

And  now  many  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion was  planned  and  carried  out. 
One  day  it  was  a  trip  to  lake  Conga- 
mond  for  fishing.  Even  now  when 
the  woodman  has  robbed  the  way  of 
much  of  its  beauty  it  is  a  succession 
of  charming  views,  none  more  so  than 
the  outlook  from  the  top  of  Trap 
mountain.  On  the  eastern  semicir- 
cle, some  fifteen  miles  distant,  was  a 
range  of  low  mountains,  wooded  to 
the  top,  including  the  Snipsic,  Vernon 
and  Stafford  hills;  on  the  north 
plainly  seen  was  the  site  of  Spring- 
field and  Mts.  Tom  and  Holyoke ;  and 
south  was  Hartford.  In  the  midst  of 
these  the  Connecticut,  singing  its  way 
from  Canada  to  the  ocean.  The 
sweep  to  the  west  includes  the  site  of 
Westfield,  Hartland  mountain  ten 
miles  away,  the  Bam  Door  hills,  and 
the  historic  town  of  Simsbury.  Be- 
tween all  Old  Manitick,  solitary  and 
grand  with  its  rock-ribbed  sides  and 
pine-crested  top,  and  north  of  it, 
placid  as  a  dream,  •  were  the  three 
lakes  of  Congamond. 

It  was  one  of  these  frosty  mornings 
that  throw  down  the  brown  nuts  in 
profusion  when  this  party  of  a  dozen 
or  more  young  people,  all  on  horse- 
back, rode  to  the  lake.  Not  a  more 
noisy,  good  tempered,  light-hearted 
company  ever  tried  to  coax  fish  to 
bite.  And  they  as  much  as  told  the 
party  they  wouldn't  bite  if  they  didn't 
keep  stiller.  So  by  a  great  effort  they 
kept  quiet  and  caught  an  abundance. 
The  lake  was  full  of  good  fish ;  for  the 
Indian,  fond  as  he  was  of  fish,  had 
never  permitted  them  to  be  taken  ex- 
cept by  hook  and  spear,  and  as 
wanted  for  food.  But  when  the 
white  man  came  with  his  new  fixings, 
in  less  than  a  century  it  took  about 


as  much  bait  to  catch  a  fish  as  it  was 
worth,  plus  the  fun.  Fishing  from  the 
banks  never  was  much  fun,  and  as 
that  was  the  principal  intent  of  this 
party  they  fished  from  canoes  which 
carried  from  two  to  four  persons. 

By  accident  or  design,  probably 
both,  Marshall  and  Lucy  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  boat,  and  it  would 
carry  only  two.  He  was  a  good 
rower  and  they  skirted  the  whole 
lake.  There  are  few  sheets  of  ¥^ter 
of  its  size  more  charming.  And  their 
talk  was  of  the  beauties  around  them, 
of  banks  so  variegated  that  with 
every  turn  a  new  shade  gave  a  new 
charm,  of  the  reflected  sky  in  the  blue 
waters,  of  the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. They  talked  so  much  of  these 
and  other  things  they  had  no  notion 
how  the  time  flew  away.  Who  ever 
knew  an  oarsman  add  a  stroke  when 
surrounded  by  the  fragrance  of  water 
lillies,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
companion?  She  described,  as  he 
had  never  before  heard  it,  countr}' 
life  in  New  England.  In  return  he 
told  her  of  the  more  genial  life  in 
Maryland.  They  were  well  laughed 
at  when  they  came  ashore  for  neither 
of  them  had  caught  a  fish. 

On  the  way  home  the  conversation 
ran  on  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  differ- 
ent states  and  finally  came  arotmd  to 
the  slavery  question.  Marshall  did 
not  often  find  any  trouble  in  turning 
a  conversation  into  the  channel  he 
wished,  but  somehow  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  manage  this.  At  last  he  asked 
abruptly : 

"Do  you  not  think  the  negro  better 
off  in  slavery?" 

"That  depends." 

"On  what?" 

"Oh !  on  more  things  than  we  can 
tell  between  here  and  home," 

'One  thing  for  instance?" 

'His  wishes.  But  don't  you  sec 
how  the  others  have  left  us,  and  it  is 
getting  late  and  colder?" 

So  they  broke  into  a  gentle  canter, 
and  there  was  no  more  said  that  day 
on  that  subject.    Lucy  was  sure  it 
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was  a  question  she  would  have  to  dis- 
cuss with  Marshall,  and  she  was 
fighting  for  time.  A  day  or  two  later 
there  was  a  ride  to  Agawam  to  visit 
the  Indians,  quite  a  remnant  of  whom 
remained  there.  They  disliked  the 
visits  of  the  white  people  very  much. 
They  regarded  it  as  an  intrusion. 
But  they  did  not  resent  it  with  half 
the  rudeness  a  New  England  business 
man  does  an  interruption.  There 
was  another  trip  to  the  great  island 
in  the  Connecticut,  and  a  picnic  there. 
A  day  was  named  for  a  trip  to  Mt. 
Tom,  but  it  was  at  the  last  moment 
given  up  as  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  to  venture  two  or  three 
days  in  the  woods. 

Newgate  Prison 
in  its  Evil  Days 

The  day  of  the  excursion  to  New- 
gate, the  old  prison,  was  an  ideal 
Indian  summer  day.  Who  can  ever 
forget  one  of  those  soft,  drowsy, 
smoky  days  that  follow  the  first  cold 
snap  and  precede  the  longer  and 
colder  snap  called  winter  ?  The  ride 
was  delightful  every  way,  and  so  far 
as  the  company  was  concerned  no- 
thing better  could  be  desired.  But 
what  a  miserable  place  the  old  prison 
was.  Truly,  the  buildings  were 
well  enough.  But,  oh!  what  a  piti- 
able crowd  of  human  beings  occupied 
them.  To-day  they  are  only  miser- 
able ruins,  suggestive  enough.  The 
guide  like  a  parrot  tells  the  story  of 
escapade  and  cruelty.  The  traditions 
are  all  horrible.    There  is  no  relief. 

But  then,  Newgate  was  in  working 
order.  A  gang  of  men  was  in  the 
cavern,  blasting,  prying  out  the  cop- 
per ore,  and  loading  it  into  baskets. 
The  elevator  was  a  crank,  and  the 
power  —  prisoners'  muscles.  Others 
were  in  the  shops  making  nails,  horse- 
shoes, crowbars,  tools,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  whatever  else  could  utilize 
the  time.  The  sentinel  was  in  his  box 
with  loaded  gun  to  bring  down  any 
hapless  prisoner  who  dared  take  a 
chance  for  liberty.  Armed  guards 
were   all   around  the   enclosure,   the 


shops,  and  even  in  the  mines.  The 
lash,  ball  and  chain,  bread  and  water 
diet,  ducking,  solitary  confinement, 
and  the  like  were  only  ordinary  every- 
day punishments.  The  history  of  the 
place  is  pitiable  for  its  inhuman 
cruelty.  The  keepers  were  not 
cruel  men  at  heart.  Some  of  them 
were  most  estimable  citizens.  They 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
such  desperadoes  in  any  other  way. 
And  then  it  was  the  way  of  the  times. 
Philanthropists  thought  the  best  way 
to  keep  men  out  of  prison  was  to 
make  prison  life  as  unbearable  as  pos- 
sible. The  thought  of  reform  never 
entered  their  heads. 

For  the  most  part  the  persons  con- 
fined there  were  the  meanest  and 
most  treacherous  villains,  and  the 
state  did  not  furnish  means  for  their 
proper  accommodation  or  care.  In  ad- 
dition the  Continental  Congress  made 
this  a  sort  of  dumping  place  for  con- 
victed Tories,  intelligent  men  some- 
times, but  contemptible  scamps  ready 
to  sell  their  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Brutality  was  meted  out 
to  the  brutal.  Reformation  was  as 
impossible  in  Newgate  as  Sheol. 
Standing  at  the  top  of  the  ledge  over- 
looking that  superb  valley,  who  could 
dream  that  on  the  bench  of  the  moun- 
tain, just  below  the  shingle,  where  all 
seemed  so  quiet,  was  the  abode  of 
torture  and  helplessness?  At  night 
when  all  were  securely  locked  down 
in  the  mine,  who  can  describe  the  in- 
fernal orgies  of  these  men  who  might 
well  think  they  saw  written  over  the 
opening  of  the  cavern,  "Who  enters 
here  leaves  hope  behind."  It  may  be 
well  enough  to  preserve  these  ruins, 
but  it  is  a  pity  the  place  was  not  a 
ruin  always. 

The  excursion  though  was  a  suc- 
cess; such  scenes  only  chill  for  the 
moment,  they  do  not  benumb.  They 
spread  their  lunch  on  the  g^een  sward 
back  of  the  prison,  yet  over  the  cave 
which  extended  far  beyond  them,  and 
ate  as  heartily  and  laughed  as  merrily 
as  if  there  was  not  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  misery.    And  were  they  not 
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right?  Are  not  sin  and  misery  to  be 
forgotten?  Why  else  does  Nature 
cover  her  dying  trees  and  crumbling 
ruins  with  ivy  and  trumpet-flower  and 
clematis  but  that  they  may  be  for- 
gotten ? 

An  Argument  on 
the  Negro  Problem 

On  the  return,  Marshall  and  Lucy 
fell  behind  the  others  and  before  long 
the  old  subject  came  up. 

"Miss  Hanchet,  please  tell  me  what 
you  meant  the  other  day  when  you 
said  your  belief  in  slavery  depended 
on  the  wishes  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves ?" 

"Simply  that  no  human  being  has 
a  right  to  hold  in  subjection  any  one 
without  his  own  consent  freely  given, 
except,  of  course,  criminals  and  in- 
capables." 

"Now  does  not  that  depend?" 

"On  what,  please  ?" 

"Many  things.  Among  others, 
whether  the  neg^o  is  an  incapable." 

"Certainly  not.  He  is  capable  or 
we  should  not  employ  him." 

"Capable  he  certainly  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  work  under  direction,  but  as  to 
caring  for  himself,  is  he  not  shiftless, 
thoughtless,  incapable?  In  morals — 
without  the  white  man's  restraint — ^is 
he  any  better  than  a  brute  ?  In  relig- 
ion is  he  not  a  heathen  by  nature  ?  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  socially, 
morally  and  religiously,  he  is  incapa- 
ble enough,  would  it  not?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mary,  "give 
me  time  to  straighten  that  out. 
But  in  that  description  do  you  not 
characterize  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors of  eight  or  ten  hundred  years 
ago  ?  Had  they  been  kept  under  con- 
stant restraint,  in  slavery,  all  these 
years,  do  you  think  it  possible  for 
them  to  have  developed  the  splendid 
manhood  and  womanhood  they 
have?" 

"It  will  hardly  do  to  judge  the  ne- 
gro by  other  races,  notably  the  Aryan. 
His  physical,  especially  the  cranial 
development,  denotes  inferiority.  To 
make  him  useful  he  must  be  submitted 


^i^ 


ii^ 


«' 


to  a  will  stronger  than  his  own." 

"That  is  to  say,  the  strong  must 
dominate  the  weak." 

Where  it  is  best  for  both  parties." 

'Who  is  to  decide?" 

'Undoubtedly  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  The  general 
statement  would  be  that  the  decision 
must  accord  with  the  practice  of  men 
in  all  ages." 

"Even  if  it  is  admitted  that  slaven- 
has  been  the  practice  of  men  in  all 
ages — ^and  that  statement  must  be 
qualified  quite  a  little — men  have  not 
enslaved  others  because  they  beloi^ed 
to  a  certain  race.  It  has  been,  rather, 
in  the  process  of  conquest  and  con- 
fined to  no  particular  race.  African 
slavery  must  then  stand  on  a  different 
basis.  What  is  that  basis  and  who  is 
to  exercise  the  authority?" 

So  the  subject  was  fairly  stated  and 
defined.  The  discussion  was  by  no 
means  finished  when  they  reached 
home.  It  was  resumed  after  supper. 
All  the  family  were  present,  but  the 
argument  was  carried  on  mainly  by 
Marshall  and  Lucy,  the  others  occa- 
sionally asking  questions  and  making 
suggestions.  It  was  a  kind  but  clear 
presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. These  have  been  so  often  stated 
that  no  memorandum  of  the  conver- 
sation is  necessary  here.  Marshall 
found  for  once  his  match  in  arguing 
a  question  he  supposed  he  knew  on 
all  sides.  While  Lucy,  satisfied  w-ith 
her  position,  was  not  quite  sure  her 
opponent  was  as  altogether  vrrong  as 
she  had  supposed.  As  generally  hap- 
pens, all  minds  were  confirmed  in 
their  own  beliefs,  and  would  have 
been  even  with  a  weaker  argument. 

A  Morallzation  on 
Hereditary  Beliefs 

Beliefs!  What  are  beliefs,  anvhow? 
The  results  of  evidence  are  they? 
Very  well,  then,  that  is  true.  But 
this  great  mass  of  information,  or 
misinformation,  that  we  have,  what 
is  that?  Is  that  a  basis  of  belief? 
One  believes  Bacon  was  a  greater 
philosopher    than    Aristotle.      What 
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does  he  know  about  it,  and  how? 
One  man  believes  Napoleon  was  a 
greater  general  than  Caesar.  What 
does  he  know  about  it?  This  man 
says  he  believes  the  Bible.  Why? 
His  father  did.  His  pastor  does. 
Has  he  ever  investigated  the  evi- 
dence? Nay,  nor  can  he.  Few  men 
have  the  mental  endowment,  the  time, 
or  the  opportunity.  They  depend  up- 
on others,  whose  opinions  are  often 
no  better  than  their  own.  We  think 
the  man  is  right.  His  harmonizes 
with  our  own  belief.  And  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  proof,  it  is  valueless.  That 
man  does  not  believe  the  Bible.  Why? 
Because  he  does  not.  That  is  all.  He 
has  never  studied  it.  He  can  not  His 
pursuits  are  altogether  of  a  different 
nature.  Only  his  inclinations  are  that 
way.  So  he  accepts  what  Thomas 
Paine  and  Robert  IngersoU  say.  Yet 
neither  of  them  went  beyond  his 
teacher,  Voltaire  or  Hume.  And 
they  had  their  evidence  (we  call  it 
evidence  by  courtesy)  second  or  third 
hand.  One  man  is  an  optimist,  an- 
other a  pessimist.  Why?  They  were 
bom  so.  They  were  educated  so,  or, 
as  we  say,  "it  is  their  nature."  They 
put  this  and  that  together  and  call  it 
a  belief.  It  may  be  nothing  but  mere 
prejudice,  who  can  tell?  Eliminate 
the  prejudices  and  how  much  do  the 
most  learned  of  us  know?  How 
many  things  have  we  completely  in- 
vestigated, and,  starting  from  knowl- 
edge, gone  on  discovering  new  truth 
until  we  have  real  grounds  for  a  be- 
lief ?  Very  few  and  in  very  few  di- 
rections. The  g^eat  mine  of  truth  is 
explored.  And  yet  the  discoveries  oi 
the  nineteenth  century  have  given  the 
would-be  thinkers  of  this  age  a  most 
remarkable  case  of  cephalic  hyper- 
trophy. They  merely  think,  and  their 
thoughts  mostly  ripen  into  whims. 
Wherefore  it  is  quite  as  well  to  say 
of  most  things,  "I  guess,"  "I  fancy," 
"I  reckon."  For  that  is  all.  And  we 
shall  cling  to  our  preconceived 
notions  just  the  same.  Our  vanity 
will  not  let  us  say  it  of  ourselves,  but 
we  do  say  it  of  others,  "That  the 
more  ignorant  a  man  is,  the  more 


stubborn  he  is  in  his  (opinions)  be- 
liefs." But  there  are  logical  thinkers 
in  the  world;  men  of  prophetic  in- 
stinct, who  have  brought  to  men  ines- 
timable gifts.  They  are  the  inspired 
ones.  But  the  mass  of  men  are  not 
thinkers  in  any  real  sense,  nor  can 
they  ever  be.  Thought  must  ever  be 
subservient  to  bread  winning. 

The  End  of  an 
Indian  Summer  Idyl 

If  the  argument  was  a  surprise  to 
Marshall,  it  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  Preserved.  But  his  purpose 
was  not  changed  a  particle,  though 
in  the  face  of  opposition  he  knew  he 
could  not  carry  it  out  before  winter, 
which  was  close  at  hand.  Therefore, 
he  determined  to  return  to  Maryland 
for  the  present,  and  come  back  in  the 
spring.  He  would  then  take  his  prop- 
erty even  if  it  required  force. 

One  day  not  long  after  Marshall 
received  a  letter  requiring  his  imme- 
diate presence  in  Baltimore.  He  liked 
Mrs.  Hanchet.  And  as  for  Lucy,  he 
felt  towards  her  as  he  fancied  he 
would  if  she  had  been  his  sister — a 
most  dangerous  but  delicious  halluci- 
nation. It  did  not  take  many  days 
for  him  to  realize  the  mistake.  Be- 
fore his  journey  ended  he  was  home- 
sick for  Suffield  more  than  once.  His 
mind  rested  pleasantly  on  that  de- 
lightful home  and  its  surroundings, 
and  more  thoughtfully  on  the  great 
problem  of  human  slavery.  He  saw 
clearly  what  some  day  his  native  land 
would  have  to  pass  through  —  the 
strife,  the  agony,  the  unutterable  woe. 

Nor  had  Lucy  been  indifferent  to 
his  going.  There  was  no  affectation 
when  she  seconded  her  mother's  invi- 
tation to  visit  them  again  next  sum- 
mer. And  so  this  idyl  of  an  In- 
dian summer  ended. 


In  another  writing  I  shall  tell  you 
of  the  attempt  to  smuggle  the  Con- 
necticut slaves  into  the  South,  of  pre- 
monitions of  evil,  and  a  winter  such 
as  has  seldom  been  known  for  its 
hardships  and  sufferings. 


ON     THE    HILLTOPS 


BY 


JOSEPHINE   CANNING 


I  close  fast  the  portals  behind  me 

Where  dwelleth  contention  and  strife 
Where  trouble  embitters  the  fountains 

That  spring  from  the  rivers  of  life. 
I  close  fast  the  portals  behind  me 

And  wander  in  spirit  afar 
To  hills  standing  blue  in  the  distance, 

With  naught  that  can  hinder  or  mar. 
How  cool  the  fresh  air  on  the  uplands; 

How  bright  the  blue  sky  overhead ; 
How  fragrant  the  pine  and  the  balsam, 

Whose  odors  like  incense  are  shed. 
How  restful  the  sound  of  the  brooklet 

That,  murmuring,  runs  to  the  sea ; 
How  wondrous  the  gift  of  Grod's  blessings 

So  bountifully  given  and  free. 
Thus,  unto  the  soul  that  is  weary 

With  conflict  and  question  and  doubt, 
How  sweet  is  the  peace  on  the  hilltops 

And  all  the  fair  country  about. 
Alone  on  the  heights  where  God  dwelleth 

So  close  to  the  heavens  above. 
There  only  do  war  and  dissension 

Give  place  to  the  Angel  of  Love. 

At  Norfolk^  Connecticut 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

CONNECTICUT  HOLDS  SIX  PRIOR  CLAIMS  TO  DISTINCTION 
IN  THE  MASTERY  OF  STEAM  FOR  THE 
PROPULSION  OF  VESSELS  AGAINST  WIND 
AND   TIDE— SECOND     IN  SERIES    OP   ARTICLES 


SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 

Tbe  lignificiiice  of  the  iDvcMlKitloni  by  Mr.  Bullock  ii  bat  uiayed  bj  the  iBmcduH  reipoaiu  lot  hla  cDlei 
Mmgmziac.  Dr.  JoKph  Slmma  lh(  tmloent  phytiogjiofniii  aail  morpheloilai.  bccomias  latcrotcd  in  the  bczis- 
ningi  o(  cornmercE,  rccilli  hunag  hii  lunt.  Mn.  Phcbe  Fitch  Simmi,  lell  oi  the  uecbulcil  leniui  □[  her  conifn 
John  fiich,  who  nol  onl^  "wu  hundf  with  tooU,"  bnt  (mahloned  muv  ialrkils  caaUrnciioni  wilh  "prmetlcnUr 
nolhing  with  which  to  work."  "Her  (•miLv,  the  Fiichei  o[  Conneclicm,"  lari  Dr.  Simna.  were  of  p«rti*l  Indian 
dcKenl.uul  not  very  long  agOKoieof  their  detceoduiu  •till  held  poHodeu  of  land  iaheHled  from  aboHilniluict*. 
ion.   AcknowIedilD^theilrenEthpf  Mr.Hallack'iclilnu,iheZ,«jiiinnY/(/f*rii/^af  LonkTille,  Ken  luck  ^'editorially 

piobiblttbat  dnrint:  the  ■nnnerwT  Id  New  York  Is  iQOf,  Filch,  u  well  *>  Fiillaa,wil1  be  « Iven  due  credit  for^ll 
pin  in  ihe  Meom  utIiuIoii.  Mr.  Baltocli,  lince  wiitiu  the  Gm  miticle  Id  thii  Mirlei  hu  been  to  Berdiiawn  Ken- 
tucky, Itae  bnrial  plue  of  Fitch,  mad  coDliened  hi*  inveniialloni.  Id  Ihe  rsHowing  writtni,  be  dnelopi  other 
phwi  d(  the  Hbject  oi  UTlgeiion,  ettabllihiDi  lii  diitlncliTe  clumi  for  CODDecllcDt— Editoi 

IT  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee  who  master  and  the  engineer  of  the  first 

produced     the    first    successful  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  river;  the 

steamboat;  the  first  steam  pro-  master  and  the  engineer  of  the  first 

pelled  vessel  to  have  a  regular  steamboat     that   sailed     upon     the 

time  schedule;  the  first  steamboat  to  ocean — the  "  Phceuix;"  and  the  mas. 

be  used   on  any   line  for  hire;   the  terand  the  engineer  of  the  first  steam. 
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boat  that  crossed  the  Atlantic — the 
"Savannah." 

This  is  the  synopsis  of  the  story  I 
intend  to  tell  in  this  second  chapter 
of  the  narration  of  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Steam  Navigation."  In  ray 
last  writing  the  impossible  had  been 
accomplished.  John  Fitch  had 
solved  the  problem  over  which  men 
had  puzzled  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hero  and  the  ■■Aeolipile" — the  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  question  "How 
can  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  power 
that  is  so  manifest  in  the  expansion 
of  steam?" 

The  little  giant  that  now  in  haul- 
ing the  freights  upon  our  railroads 
does  the  work  of  more  than  550,000,- 
000  horses,  had  in  the  far  off  days 
been  made  to  open  and  close  the 
doors  of  Greek  temples,  to  pump 
water,  to  turn  wheels,  to  help  in 
mines,  to  propel  automobiles,  and  to 
provide  a  way  for  moving  heavy 
artillery  into  the  line  of  battle.  But 
the  real  dawn  of  the  better  day  when 
it  should  willingly  serve  the  many 
instead  of  the  few,  was  when  John 
Fitch  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
using  it  to  drive  vessels  against  both 
wind  and  tide. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  not-true 
woven  into  the  stories  of  the  singu- 
larly strange  life  of  John  Fitch  that 
the  real  truth  cannot  be  too  often 
told.  As  the  one  man  who  did  most 
to  make  others  see  the  possibilities 
yet  undeveloped  in  the  realms  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  discoveries, 
John  Fitch  is  entitled  to  at  least  a 
name  free  from  the  reproach  that 
adheres  to  a  suicide.  Having  made 
the  successful  demonstration  on 
the  "Collect  Pond"  in  1797-8.  F'tch 
started  south  to  settle  upon  his 
land  in  Kentucky.  He  stopped 
on  the  way  at  the  home  of  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  where  he  v^as 
overtaken  by  his  brother-in-law  with 
the  message  from  his  wife  urg- 
ing a  reconciliation.  It  was  from 
here  that  he  sent  the  tokens  to  his 
children,  Shalerand  Lucy.  Leaving 
Pennsylvania  after  a  somewhat  severe 


attack  of  sickness,  Fitch  went  to 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where  he 
made  a  home  with  Alexander  Mc- 
Cown  (not  McCord,  as  in  the  encyclo- 
paedias) and  was  again  taken  ill. 
He  recovered  at  this  time  and  soon 
began  the  building  of  a  small  steam- 
boat which  was  compleled  and  sailed 
on  a  pond  that  was  then  in  the  center 
of  the  town  and  also  upon  Beech 
Fork,  a  small  stream  that  ran  nearby. 
In  June  he  was  again  stricken  and 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1798,  be 
died.  Henry  Weller,  who  made  his 
cofRn,  wiLh  Alexander  McCown  and 
William  McQuown,  buried  him  in 
the  "Old  Town  Graveyard."  The 
spot  was  unmarked  till  1854,  when 
J.  Darwin  Elliot  and  John  E.  New- 
man, two  lawyers,  and  a  painter, 
William  McQuown,  whose  father 
made  one  of  the  burial  group  and 
had  marked  out  the  exact  place  of 
interment,  set  up  two  small  pieces  of 
stone  to  mark  the  head  and  the  foot 
of  the  grave.  Only  the  stub  end  of 
either  stone  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
entangling  weeds  and  grass. 

The  practicability  of  the  ideas  of 
Fitch  appealed  to  others  and  they  at 
once  began  to  work  along  the  same 
lines.  Notable  among  those  who 
took  up  the  project  were  Colonel 
John  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Robert  Livingston,  of 
Clermont,     on     the     Hudson,     and 
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MODEL  OF  THE  '*CLERMONT"  AS   BUILT  IN  1807 

Looked  upon  in  its  day  as  wonderful  craftmansbip;  but  steam  navigation  was  believed 
to  be  impracticable— From  drawings  in  the  National  Museum 


Robert  Fulton.  It  will  be  remem- 
)ered  that  all  three  of  these  gentle- 
nen  are  named  by  John  Hutchins  as 
laving  sailed  on  the  Collect  Pond  in 
i^'itch's  boat.  While  Fulton  was  in 
i^urope,  subsequent  to  the  time  when 
^itch  gave  his  New  York  demonstra- 
ion,  Stevens  built  a  steamboat  sixty- 
sight  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet 
w^ide.  Livingston  had  associated 
limself  with  Brunei,  who  later  built 
:he  **Great  Eastern,"  and  built  a 
Doat  that  was  intended  for  steam 
propulsion  through  a  wheel  that  was 
»unk  in  a  well  about  midship  of  the 
lull.  The  attempt  ended  in  failure 
5Ut  it  is  probable  that  the  experi- 
nents  made  at  that  time  gave  birth 
;o  the  traditions  that  have  since 
fathered  all  the  force  of  written 
listory  along  the  upper  Hudson  by 
jvhich  it  is  claimed  that  the  **Cler- 
nont"  was  built  at  Sycamore  Point, 
lorth  of  Tivoli,  and  towed  to  the 
shipyard  of  Charles  Brown  on  the 
East  river  to  receive  the  engine 
:hat  had  been  sent  over  from  Eng- 
and. 

Through  a  long  series  of  experi- 
Tients  for  determining  the  resistance 
Df  masses  of  wood  of  various  shapes 
md  proportions  when  towed  through 
:he  water,  Fulton  had  reached  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  a  fiat  bottom 
boat  having  a  wedge-shaped  bow 
and  stem,  without  lines,  would  be 
built  upon  the  best  model.  Profes- 
sor Reawick  of  Columbia  College  in 
a  pamphlet  says:  **I  recollect  even  at 
that   early    date,    having   combated 


the  propriety  of  this  plan  in  a  con- 
versation 1  had  with  him.  The 
changes  that  he  and  his  imitators 
subsequently  made  were,  however, 
rather  grounded  on  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  vessels 
by  regular  curves  in  their  moulds, 
than  from  a  conviction  of  error  in 
principle.  The  last  boats  built  under 
his  own  direction,  resembled  in  form 
vessels  intended  to  be  propelled  by 
sails,  but  of  small  draught." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  letter  of 
Professor  Renwick  that  the  com- 
monly accepted  version  of  Fulton's 
superiority  as  a  marine  architect  and 
engineer  is  open  to  revision  and  that 
the  generally  accredited  pictures  of 
his  first  boat,  even  though  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  anything  but  the  in- 
scription underneath,  must  give  way 
to  something  more  accurate. 

Rebuilt  according  to  the  original 
drawings  in  the  National  Museum, 
the  **Clermont,"  if  indeed  that  were 
the  name  of  this  pioneer  Hudson 
river  craft,  would  scarce  be  recog- 
nized as  forty-fifth  cousin  to  any  one 
of  the  many  different  boats  repre- 
sented as  the  original  steamboat. 

In  his  admirable  history  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  Preble  says  the 
name  of  the  boat  that  Fulton  built 
was  **Katherine,"  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  Livingston  family.  This  would 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  re- 
markably clear-minded  Dr.  William 
Perry,  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago, 
a  passenger  on  that  first  trip  that  the 
boat   made   from  Albany.     He  say 
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ity  and  in  spite  of  many  inconven- 
iences caused  by  the  throwing  of 
sparks  from  the  tall  smokestack  and 
the  splashing  of  water  by  the  wabbly 
paddle-wheels  and  the  frequent 
breaking  down  of  the  machinery, 
always  carried  a  full  complement  of 
passengers,  j  A  letter  from  New  York 
to  the  Connectioit  Herald  of  October 
9th,  1807,  says :  "Mr.  Fulton's 
steamboat  is  handsomely  fitted  for 
the  conveyance  of  passea^ers  be- 
tween this  city  and  Albany.  She 
left  here  yesterday  with  ninety  pas- 
sengers." As  the  following  schedule 
of  fare  prevailed,  the  venture  had  in 
it  the  promise  of  marking  out  a  good 
course  to  take  clear  of  the  _"poor 
house,"  to  wit: 

Pare     Hours 

New  York  to  Newburgh ^-oo        14 

New  York  to  Pougbke«psie. . .  4.00        i; 

New  Vork  to  Kingston 5.00        so 

New  York  to  Hudson 5-  Jo        30 

New  York  to  Albany 7.00        36 

Provisions,  good  berths  and  accom- 
modations were  provided  and  three 
trips  to  Albany  and  return  were 
announced  for  every  two  weeks. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  time- 
tables for  travel  by  water,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  that  anything  like  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  departure  and  arrival 
of  boats  bad  been  attempted  since 
the  days  of  Fitch's  steamboat  on  the 
Delaware. 

On  all  the  subsequent  trips  of  the 
boat.  Pulton  was  a  subject  of  great 
curiosity.  Everybody  wanted  to  see 
the  man  who  was  willing  to  be 
thought  a  fool  while  working  out  an 
idea  that  had  in  it  so  much  for  the 
future.  Accordingly  a  placard  was 
hung  up  where  it  could  be  seen  as 
the  boat  drew  near  her  landings, 
upon  which  was  printed :  '  'The  man 
wearing  a  green  coat  and  a  yellow 
vest  is  Mr.  Fulton." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Connecticut,  and  what  part  has  she 
had  in  all  this  program? 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  to 
it  but  Connecticut's  interest  in  this 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  master 
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ered  that  be  risked  bis  life  by  such  foolhardlDess 

that  he  leaned  away  over  the  stem 
of  the  boat  and  read  the  name 
"Katherine"  or  "Clermont."  But 
against  these  comes  Benjamin  Myer 
Brink,  of  Saugerties,  New  York, 
who  says  that  Fulton  and  Livingston 
discussed  with  his  father,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  packet-sloop  "Maria," 
the  building  of  a  steamboat  for  the 
Hudson  and  that  the  name  given  to 
the  boat  by  Fulton  was  "Experiment" 
which  was  changed  to  "Clermont" 
after  the  second  trip.  Latest  in  the 
field  to  date  is  John  H.  Morrison, 
who  in  his  remarkable  compendium 
of  steamboat  lore,  under  the  title 
"History  of  American  Steam  Navi- 
gation," says  that  the  boat  was  known 
as  the  "North  River." 

The  date,  too,  on  which  this  first 
steamboat  sailed  away  from  New 
York  is  lost  in  an  entanglement  of 
interrogation  points.  Was  it  August 
the  3rd,  or  the  7th,  or  the  nth  or 
the  17th,  1807?  But  whatever  the 
date  she  leaped  at  once  into  popular- 
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rULTON'S   CBLBBKATED 


Tbe  Improvemenia  on  tbla  ateamboat  convinced  akeptlca  that  ahipa  might  yet  be  propelled 
by  other  power  than  wind 

this  pioneer  HudsoD  river  steam-     of  the  horrible  monster   which  was 


lat  was  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  a 
jnnecticut  "Yankee"  who  was  born 

New  London,  where  members  of 
e  family  yet  reside.  He  had  asso- 
ated  with  him  as  an  engineer, 
ough  in  no  way  related,  in  spite  of 
.e  similarity  of  name,  Stephen 
ogers,  also  of  New  London,  and 
igether  they  figure  in  very  much  of 
le  early  history  of  steam  navigation. 

This  first  steamboat  used  dry  pine 
ood  for  fuel,  and  the  flames  rose 
igh  above  the  smokestack.  When 
le  fires  were  stirred  up,  flames 
ould  rise  above  the  blackened  pipe 
id  ashes  would  fall  all  over  the  deck 
\  the  boat.  If  what  the  newspapers 
1  those  days  said  was  true,  the 
Jvent  of  Pulton's  boat  was  looked 
poo  by  the  shore  people  and  the 
rews  of  other  vessels,  as  the  coming 
[  some  awful  monster,  especially  at 
ight  when  the  whole  horizon  was 
ghted  up  by  the  blaze  from  the  tall 
liimney.  "Notwithstanding  the 
'ind  and  the  tide  were  adverse  to  its 
pproach,"  says  one  account,  "the 
eople   saw  with  astonishment  that 

was  rapidly  coming  toward  them ; 
nd  when  it  came  so  near  that  the 
oiseofthemachineryandpaddleswas 
eard,  the  crews,  in  some  instances 
tirank  beneath  their  decks  from  the 
srrific  sight,  and  left  their  vessels  to 
:o  on  shore ;  while  others  prostrated 
hemselves,  and  besought  Providence 
0  protect  them  from  the  approach 


marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting 
its  path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited." 
Captain  Rogers  did  not  stay  long 
with  the  Fulton-Livingston  Company 
and  the  next  year  we  find  him  asso- 
ciated with  Colonel  Stevens  whose 
indefatigable  energy  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  satisfactory  produc- 
tion of  a  screw  propeller.  The 
Stevens  boat  was  equipped  with  a 
water-tube  boiler,  a  direct- acting 
high-pressure  condensing  engine, 
having  a  ten-inch  cylinder  and  a  two- 
foot  stroke  of  piston,  that  drove  a 
screw  having  four  blades  of  a  form 
which,   even  to-day,   appears   quite 


CAPTAIN   OF  T 

HE   PIONEK 

"CLEkMOKT" 

HOKB  Roffem 

CapWin  Rosen 

1  New  LoDd 
of  the  firel 
From  erayo 

n  portrait  when 
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CAiaAIN    1IOSB3   K 


As  connKeous  Captala  RoEe"  ■teamed  up  the 
Hudson  River,  the  people  sloag  the  shore  be- 
lieved hlB  craft  some  weird  monater  uid    Its 


good.  Later  on,  the  Stevens  pro- 
duced a  successful  twin-screw  boat, 
the  machinery  of  which  was  installed, 
with  the  original  boiler,  in  a  new 
hull  and  sent  as  an  exhibit  to 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum at  Washington,  This  ex- 
act reproduction  of  the  iirst  twin- 
screw  steamboat,  developed  a  speed 
of  four  miles  against  the  tide 
and  made  six  miles  an  hour  sailing 
with  the  current. 

All  this  time  Colonel  Stevens  had 
in  mind  the  building  of  a  larger  boat 
and  when  Fulton  sailed  out  onto  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the 
"Clermont,"  his  boat,  to  which  he 
had  given  the  name  "Phcenix,"  was 
about  ready  for  launching.  The 
"Phcenix"  was  a  side-wheel  boat 
with  a  cross-head  engine.  Across 
the  paddle-box  was  the  name  and 
beneath  it.  painted  in  large  letters, 
the  words:  "Moses  Rogers,  Captain." 

The  monopoly  held  by  Fulton  and 
Livingston  shut  out  Stevens,  who 
was  a  brother-in-law  to  Living- 
ston,    from     the     waters    of     New 


Yorlc  state  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  the  "Phoenix"  to  the 
Delaware.  The  responsibility  of  this 
Srst  navigation  of  ocean  waters  by  a 
steam -propel  led  craft,  was  entrusted 
to  Captain  Rogers,  who  was  yet 
accompaniedjby  Stephen  Rogers,  the 
engineer.  The  starcfor  Philadelphia 
was  made  on  June  8,  1809,  and  the 
boat  tied  up  at  that  city  on  the  i/tb. 
The  Marine  News  of  New  York  says 
in  its  issue  of  June  8,  1809:  "We 
understand  the  steamboat  'Pbc£ni.\' 
starts  to-day  for  Philadelphia."  It  is 
well,  as  we  are  straightening  out 
kinks  in  steamboat  lore,  to  make  a 
mark  at  this  point,  for  the  books  gen- 
erally give  this  date  as  1808  instead 
of  1S09. 

The  first  year  of  the  "Phoenix," 
as  the  first  year  of  the  "Clermont" 
had  shown  that  many  changes  would 
be  necessary  before  there  could  be 
issued  a  certificate  of  absolute  suc- 
cess. Both  boats  needed  greater 
power  and  both  were  lengthened. 
Another  boat  had  been  added  to  the 
Hudson  river  line  which  bore  the 
name  "Rariton."  A  Philadelphia pa- 
perincomparingthe  two  says:  "The 
power  which  moves  her  is  too  weak 
to  produce  adequate  speed,  as  it  is 
questionable  whether  she  will  at  any 
time  exceed  five  or  six  miles  an  honr, 
and  against  wind  and  tide  not  per- 
haps more  than  two  miles  an  hour." 


Built  la  i9a4  aad  considered  a  marvel  In 
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The  "PhMnii,"  iSoSg,  Captain  Moses  Rogers  of 
Connecticut,  master— The  enRlneer  also  was  from 
Connectlcut-FromoldollpalaUDKlnSievensCaslle, 
Hobakea.  New  Jeraey 

But  things  were  so  improved  in  this 
first  out-and-out  Yankee  steamboat 
that  she  soon  took  and  held  the  very 
first  place  for  speed  and  comfort. 
The  engine  of  Fulton's  boat  was 
built  by  Boulton  &  Watt,  in  England, 
but  on  this  boat  not  a  thing  could  be 
found  that  had  not  sprung  from  an 
American  brain  and  hammered  out 
on  an  American  anvil.  How  much 
the  Rogers'  had  to  do  with  it  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  but,  as  they 
were  still  with  Stevens  when  he  pro- 
posed sending  the  "Savannah"  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  may  conclude  that 


STEAMBOAT 


ROGERS,    C  AFT  A  IN 


their    suggestions    were    found     of 
value. 

The  "Savannah"  measured  350  tons, 
and  was  constructed  by  Crocker  and 
Pickett,  at  Corlears  Hook,  New  York. 
She  was  purchased  by  Scarborough 
and  Isaacs,  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  fitted  with  steam  machinery  and 
paddle  wheels  of  a  new  pattern. 
The  wheels  were  hinged  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  be  closed  like  a 
fan  aud  taken  in  on  deck  when  not 
in  use.  When  in  use  they  were 
covered  with  a  collapsible  canvas 
wheelhouse  that  protected  the  deck 
from  the  splashing  water.  Captain 
Moses  Rogers  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  and  Stephen  Rogers 
had  charge  of  the  engine.  She  left 
New  York  on  the  39th  of  March, 
1819,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the 
6th  of  April.  The  Savannah  Repub- 
lican of  April  9th,  gives  an  account 
of  the  voyage  and,  in  the  issue  of 
May  19th,  publishes  an  advertise- 
ment as  follows:  "The  steamship 
Savannah,  Captain  Rogers,  will, 
without  fail,  proceed  for  Liverpool 
direct  tomorrow,  aoth,  inst."  Shedid 
not,  however,  get  away  until  the 
land,  and  was  "  spoken  "  on  the  aQth 
in  latitude  37°  30'  N.,  which  settles 
the  point  as  to  the  time  and  the  port 
of  departure.  Her  log  shows  that 
she  was  off  Cork  on  the  17th  of  June, 
when  there  was  no  "  cole  to  git  up 
steam,"  for  the  bunker  capacity  was 
limited  and  only  eighty  tons  could 
be  carried  for  fuel,  but "  with  all  sails 
set  for  the  best  advantage"  she  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  in  the  Mersey 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
3oth,  "making  the  run  in  39  days  1 1 
hours,  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool, 
during  which  the  engine  worked  80 
hours." 

These  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Captain  Rogers,  published  in  1838, 
when  everybody  was  crowding  hon- 
ors npon  the  captain  of  the  "Great 
Western"  forhis  feat  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  with  a  steamboat,  lay  an  in- 
disputableclaim  of  priority  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  name  of  a  Connecticut 
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'  KIRST  STEAMBOAT  TO  CROSS  ATLAKTIC    ( 


"Yankee,"  EubstaotiatiDg  my  state- 
ment in  the  introductory  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  gaining  the  first  place  on  the 
roll  of  fame  for  having  produced  the 
first  successful  steamboat;  the  first 
steam  propelled  vessel  to  have  a 
regular  time  schedule;  the  first 
steamboat  to  be  used  on  any  line  for 
"hire;"  the  master  and  the  engineer 
of  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
river ;  the  master  and  the  engineer  of 
the  first  steamboat  that  sailed  the 
ocean,  the  "  Phoenix;"  and  the  master 
and  the  engineer  of  the  first  steam- 
boat that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
"Savannah." 

Extracts  From  The  "Log"  of  The 
"Savannah." 
The  first  entry  is  as  follows: 
"A  Journal  of  a    voyage    from 
New   York  towards  Sttvannah 
on    board    steamship    Savan- 
vah:   Moses  Rogers,  Master." 
On  the  fifth  page  this  is  changed 
to  read: 

"A  Harbour  Journal  on  board 
sleam-ship  Savannah,  Moses 
Rogers,  Master." 


rom  CoQoectlcat,  wbose  courage  In  undcftakicit  it: 

Later  on  we  read: 

"A     Journal  of     a  voyage  from 

Savannah    fozvards    Liverp,-  ! 

on  board  steam-ship  Saz-annjh. 

Moses  Rogers,   Master." 

The  first  entrj'  describing  the  vi^y- 

age  may  be  found,  with  the  capK'ti 

of   the   first  page,   in    the    fac-sini;!c 

herewith.     The    second     entrj-   is  a> 

follows : 

"Remarks  on  board  .l/inijjv 
March  29th,  J819.  These  J4 
hours  begins  with  fresh  breezes 
and  clear.  At  4  P.  M.  /'■.* 
Hilands  of  Xei-ersittk  bore  .V 
b.  IV.  6  Leagues  distant  fr,m 
which  I  take  mv  departure. 
At  10  P.  M.  took  in  Top^x- 
lant  sails.  At  6  A.  .U.  \.v( 
Topgallant  sails.  At  8  A.  M. 
Tacked  ship  to  Wcstn-ard.  A'. 
II  A.  M.  look  in  the  Mi:-" 
and  Fore  Top  Gallant  Sj--'.f. 
At  II  A.  M.  got  the  Steam  m* 
and  it  came  on  to  bloxv  frcs'" 
air  we  took  the  wheels  in  onthi' 
deck  in  30  minutes.  At  Meri- 
dian fresh  breezes  and  Cloudy. 
Lot.  by  Obs.  39   19," 
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During  the  next  two  days  the  ves- 
;1    encountered     heavy     gales     and 
rong  breeze  but  on  Saturday  there 
the  entry: 

"These  24    hours    begins    balm 
and     pleasant.       Used  ivheels 
middle  of  the  day," 
On  the  nth  of  May  we  find  this 
ntry : 

"These  24  hours  begins  with 
light  breezes  at  N,  W  and 
pleasant..  .President  of  the 
United  States  James  Monroe 
and  suit  came  on  board  the 
ship  at  y  A.  M.  to  go  to  Tybe 
light... At  8  A,  M.  got  the 
Steam  up" 

After  a  pleasant  excursion,  the 
rst  at  sea  on  an  ocean-going  steam- 
hip,  the  party  returned  to  the  city 
1  the  evening.  The  next  day  the 
rst  casualty  at  sea  is  entered  in  the 
/ords : 

"Daniel  Claypit  cut  his  left  thum 

off,  the  Doctor  done  it  up  and 

then  bled  James  Monroe." 

It  was  expected  that  the  steamship 

t'ould  sail  for  Liverpool  on  the  19th. 

nd   as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  it 

k'as    so     advertised.     Doubtless     the 

ause  for  delay  is  to  be  found  in  the 

ollowing  entry: 

"May  igth  John  Western  com- 
ing on  board  from  the  shore 
fell    off  the    Plank    and  ivas 
Drounded,  he  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  Town  of  Gray, 
At  01  A.  M,  caught  John  Wes- 
tern with  a  boat-hook  and  jury 
was  held  over  an  br aught  in 
accerdental  Deth  took  himm  on 
Skip  and  put  him  in  a  Coffin'' 
On  the  22nd,  Captain  Rogers  ''got 
team  up  and  at  g  A,  M.  started     on 
he   trans-Atlantic  voyage.     There  is 
lot    much  of  interest  in  the   entries 
intil  we  come  to  the  record  of  June 
jnd,  when  we  learn  that  he  "stopped 
he  Wheels  to  clean  the  clinkers  out  of 
he  furnice,  a  heavy  sea,  at  6  P.  M, 
:  tar  ted     Wheels    again;  at  2  A,  M. 
00k  in  the  Wheels." 
Land  was  sighted  June   i6th,  and 


the  next  day  the  "Savannah"  being 
then  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  was 
boarded  by  the  King's  Cutter,  Kite, 
Lieutenant  John  Bowie." 

Unfortunately,   the   log-book   here 

as  elsewhere,  because  of  its  brevity, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  However, 
in  this  case  we  have  far  fuller  account 
of  the  amusing  incident  in  connection 
with  this  boarding  of  the  "Savannah" 
by  the  King's  cutter.  In  a  letter  to 
our  New  London  (Connecticut)  "Ga- 
zette," Stephen  Rogers,  the  engineer, 
says  that  the  "Savannah"  was  taken  to 
be  a  ship  on  fire  and  that  \ht"admiral 
dispatched  one  of  the  King's  cutters 
to  her  relief.  But  great  was  their 
wonder  at  their  inability,  with  all  sails 
set  in  a  fast  vessel,  to  come  up  with 
a  ship  under  bare  poles..  .After  sever- 
al  shots  were  fired  from  the  cutter, 
the  engine  was  stopped,  and  the  sur- 
prise of  her  crew  at  the  mistake  they 
had  made,  as  well  as  their  curiosity  to 
see  the  singular  Yankee  craft,  can  be 
easily  imagined.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  go  aboard,  and  were  much 
gratified  by  the  inspection  of  this  nar- 
val  novelty." 

Two  days  later  (June  20)  '*they 
shipped  the  wheels  and  furled  the 
sails  and  run  into  the  River  Murcer, 
and  at  6  P.  M.  come  to  anchor  off 
Liverpool  with  the  small  bower  an- 
chor." 

A  stay  of  twenty-five  days  was 
made  at  Liverpool  during  which  time 
the  vessel  was  not  only  a  center  of 
curiosity  but  an  object  of  much  sus- 
picion. The  newspapers  of  the  day 
suggested  that  "this  steam  operation 
may  in  some  manner  be  connected 
with  the  ambitious  views  of  the  United 
States."  One  journal,  recalling  the 
fact  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  of- 
fered a  large  reward  to  any  one  who 
succeeded  in  rescuing  his  brother 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  offered 
the  surmise  that  the  "Savannah"  per- 
haps had  this  undertaking  in  view. 
"Naval  officers,  noblemen,  and  mer- 
chants from  London,"  says  Moses 
Rogers  in  his  log,     "came     down  to 
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visit  her,  and  were  curious  to  ascer- 
tain her  speed  destination  and  other 
particulars."  Later  on  we  find  the 
record  of  a  case  of  mutiny  among  the 
crew. 

The  entry  for  June  19th  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

''These  24  hours  begins  with 
fresh  breezes  and  rain.  Cap- 
tain Rogers  told  Mr,  Blackman 
to  go  on  shore  after  lames 
Bruce  and  lohn  Smith  to  get 
them  on  board.  Theywoiild  not 
come;  the  zvatchman  put  them 
in  a  boat,  lohn  Smith  tried  to 
nock  Mr.  Blackman  overboard 
I  Struck     him     several      times, 

he     Swore     he     would     take 
Mr.      Blackman's      life      but 
Mr.  Blackman    got    him     on 
board     and     he     denied     his 
duty    and    then    he    was    put 
in    Irons.     Middle    and    latter 
part  fresh  gales  at  S.  W.  and 
rains." 
The  next  dav's  entrv  shows  "lohn 
Smith  still  in  Irons'  but  the  follow- 
ing day  we  find :  "At  5  A.  M.  took  the 
Irons  off  lohn     Smith      he  went  to 
duty.'' 

On  the  23rd  (July)  the  "Savannah" 
sailed  for  St.  Petersburg,  "getting 
under  way  zvith  steam"  and  "a  large 
fleet  of  Vessels  in  company."  Copen- 
hagen and  Stockholm  were  'touched' 
on  the  way  and  at  the  latter  place  she 
was  visited  by  the  royal  family.  This 
visit  is  recorded  as  follows:  "His 
royal  Highness  Oscar  Prince  of  Swe- 
den and  Nonvay  come  on  board." 
While  here  the  "Savannah"  was  also 
visited  by  "Mr.  Htise  (Christopher 
Hughes)  the  American  Minister  and 
Lady  and  all  the  Furran  Minersters 
and  their  Laydcs'  and  when  she  sailed 
she  had  on  board  as  a  passenger  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  Lord  Lynedock,  of 
England.  She  left  Stockholm  on  the 
5th  of  September  and  on  the  9th 
she  reached  Cronstadt,  having  used 
steam  for  the  entire  trip. 


Upon  the  invitation  of  our  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
when  the  vessel  arrived  there,  a  few 
days  later,  there  was  a  visit  bv  the 
Russian  Lord  High  Admiral,  Marcus 
de  Travys,  and  other  distinguished 
naval  and  military  officers  who  tested 
her  superior  qualities  by  a  trip  back 
to  Cronstadt  and  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  ** Savannah"  lingered  at  St. 
Petersburg  until  the  loth  of  October, 
when  she  again  sailed  out  under 
steam  and  this  time  with  her  bow 
toward  home.  Captain  Rogers  car- 
ried awav  with  him  as  a  substantial 
reminder  of  the  success  of  his  voyage, 
a  massive  silver,  gold-lined,  tea-ket- 
tle upon  which  the  donor  had  en- 
graved the  following  inscription: 
"Presented  to  Captain  Moses  Rogers 

of  the  Steam-ship  Savannah 
{being  the  first  Steam  Vessel  that  had 

crossed  the  Atlantic), 
by  Sir  Thames  Graham,  Lord  Lyne- 
dock, a  pc^senger  from  Stockholm  to 
St.   Petersburg. 
September  15,  1819." 
Stephen  Rogers  was  also  the  re- 
cipient of   many   valuable   gifts  and 
among  them     was  a     beautiful  gold 
snuflf-box  from  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

The  "Savannah"  arrived  at  her  home 
port  on  the  30th  of  November.  The 
log  is  continued  for  about  two  weeks 
afterward  and  then  abruptly  comes 
to  an  end.  The  last  entry  but  one  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
dared  to  do  what  no  one  else  had 
ever  before  attempted,  even  after  it 
had  been  foretold  by  the  man  who 
first  brought  together  for  propulsion 
a  steam  engine  and  a  w^heel,  thai 
we  use  it  for  the  closing  words  of  a 
sketch  necessarily  brief: 

Frank  Smith  damd  and  sh^orc 
at  the  Captain  and  struck 
at  the  Captain  and  struck  him 
two  or  three  times  and  then 
Smith  was  put  m  Irons. 


HE     ANCESTRY     OF     THE     PRESIDENTS 

TRUE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 
EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  HEREDITY  OF  THE  MEN 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CHOSEN  LEADERS  BY  THE  PEOPLE 


BY 


JOEL    N.    ENO,    A.M. 


iUTHOROF    "NOMENCLATURE  OK  CONNECTICUT  TOWNS,      **  NOMENCLATURE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


families/     and   many   OTHER   ARTICLES  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT   MAGAZINE 


rllAT  this  American  republic 
is  truly  the  most  democratic 
government  in  the  world  is 
well  shown  by  the  ancestry  of 
e  men  whom  the  great  populace 
ve  exalted  to  their  political  leader- 
ip.  Integrity,  principle  and  capa- 
lity  have  been  the  qualities  that  have 
en  honored  by  this  greatest  gift  in 
e  possession  of  a  people.  Remark- 
le  as  it  may  seem,  wealth  has  had 
tie  influence;  I  may  even  say  that 
salth  has  never  been  even  an  ele- 
ent  in  the  choosing  of  presidents  of 
e  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
me  interest,  and  possibly  more  of 
ciological  import,  I  outline  here- 
ith  the  ancestral  stocks  from  which 
ir  chief  executives  have  emanated: 

1.  George  Washington  was  son  of 
ugustine  Washington  and  Mary 
lall)    Washington    (maiden    name 

parenthesis)  ;  grandson  of  Law- 
nce  and  Mildred  (Warner)  Wash- 
gton;  great-grandson  of  John  of 
orkshire,  and  Anna  (Pope)  Wash- 
gton  of  Gloucestershire,  England, 
ho  emigrated  to  Virginia.  John 
''ashington  traces  back  to  John 
'ashington  of  Whitfield,  Lanca- 
lire.  (See  "Washington  Family," 
,'  Thornton  A.  Washington.) 

2.  John  Adams  was  son  of  John 
id  Susanna  (Boylston)  Adams; 
"andson  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
rhapin)  Adams;  great-grandson  of 
)seph  and  Abigail  (Baxter)  Adams, 
his  Joseph  was  son  of  Henry 
dams,  who  emigrated  from  Devon- 
lire  to  Massachusetts  about  1636. 
here    is    a    tradition    that    he    was 


descended  from  John  Ap  Adam  of 
Wales.  (See  "Adams  Family,"  by 
A.  N.  Adams.) 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  son  of 
Peter  and  Jane  (Randolph)  Jeffer- 
son. There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Jeffersons  emigrated  directly  from 
near  Mt.  Snowdon,  Wales,  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  farther  back  the  Jeffer- 
sons are  English.  The  Randolphs 
are  connected  with  those  of  War- 
wickshire or  with  the  earls  of  Moray, 
Scotland,  springing  from  Isabel,  sis- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce. 

4.  James  Madison  was  son  of 
James  and  Eleanor  (Conway,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Conway  and  Rebecca 
(Catlett)  Conway:  Francis  was  son 
of  Edwin  and  grandson  of  Edwin  of 
Worcester,  1610,  the  family  originally 
from  the  town  of  Conway,  Wales) 
Madison.  James  Madison,  senior, 
was  son  of  Ambrose  and  Frances 
(Taylor,  sister  of  Zachary,  grand- 
father of  President  Zachary  Taylor) 
Madison,  and  grandson  of  John,  son 
of  John  Madison  of  Welsh  or  En- 
glish descent  who  settled,  in  1653,  in 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia. 

5.  James  Monroe  was  son  of 
Spence  and  Eliza  (Jones)  Monroe; 
grandson  of  Andrew,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Andrew,  senior,  and 
Elizabeth  (Spens)  Monroe.  An- 
drew, father  of  Andrew,  senior,  set- 
tled first  in  Maryland  and  later  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia. 
Both  Monroe  and  Spens  appear  to  be 
Scotch. 

6.  John  Qnincy  Adams,  son  of 
President  John  and  Abigail  (Smith) 
Adams. 
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7.  Andrezv  Jackson  was  son  of  An- 
«drew  and  Elizabeth  (Hutchinson) 
Jackson,  who  emigrated  from  Car- 
rickfergus,  County  Down,  1765,  and 
j^randson  of  Hugh  Jackson.  Both 
the  Hutchinsons  and  the  Jacksons  are 
North  British  families,  probably 
Scotch. 

8.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  son  of 
Abraham  and  Mary  (Hoes  or  Goes) 
Van  Buren,  and  grandson  of  Martin 
Pieterse  and  Dirkje  (VanAlsteyn) 
Van  Buren.  The  family  takes  its 
■name  from  Buren  in  Holland  and 
Van  Alsteyn  from  Holstein  (it  is 
rsaid). 

9.  William  Henry  Harriso*^  was 
:son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Bas- 
sett)  Harrison,  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Anne  (Carter)  Harrison, 
and  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
JElizabeth  (Burwell)  Harrison.  The 
last  Benjamin  was  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Hannah  and  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Harrison,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Virginia, 
where  Benjamin  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1642. 

10.  John  Tyler  was  son  of  Gover- 
nor   John    and    Mary    (Armistead) 
Tyler;    grandson  of  John  and  Anne 
(Contesse,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot, 
Louis  Contesse  and  Mary   (Morris) 
Contesse)    Tyler;     and  great-grand- 
son of  John  and  Elizabeth   (Low?) 
Tyler,     The   last   John   was   son   of 
Henry   Tyler,   who   emigrated    from 
England  to  Virginia  before  1645. 

11.  James  Knox  Polk  was  son  of 
Samuel    and    Jane     (Knox)     Polk; 

grandson  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  (Wil- 
son) Polk;  great-grandson  of  Will- 
iam and  Nancy  (Knox)  Pollock. 
William  was  son  of  Robert  and 
•grandson  of  Robert  and  Magdalen 
(Tasker)  Pollock,  who  emigrated 
irom  County  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
to  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  about 
1690.    All  originally  from  Scotland. 

12.  Zachary  Taylor  was  son  of 
Richard  and  Sarah  (Strother)  Tay- 
lor ;  grandson  of  Zachary  and  Eliza- 
T)eth  (Lee)  Taylor;  great-grandson 
of  James  and  Martha  (Thompson) 
Taylor,  who  emigrated  from  Carlisle 


in  the  north  of  England  to  Vii^nia 
in  1698. 

13.  Millard  Fillmore  was  son  of 
Nathaniel  and  Phoebe  (Millard)  Fill- 
more; grandson  of  Nathaniel  and 
great-grandson  of  John  and  Mary 
(Spiller)  Fillmore  of  Franklin,  Con- 
necticut. John  was  son  of  John  and 
Abigail  (Tilton)  Fillmore  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

14.  Franklin  Pierce  was  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Anna  (Kendrick)  Pierce; 
grandson  of  Benjamin  and  great- 
grandson  of  Stephen,  who  was  son  of 
Stephen,  and  he  of  Thomas  Pierce, 
whose  father,  Thomas  (  ?)  settled  at 
Chariest  own,  Massachusetts,  in   1654. 

15.  James  Buchanan  was  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Speer)  Bu- 
chanan, who  emigrated  from  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
1783.  James,  senior,  was  son  of  John 
and  Jane  (Russel)  Buchanan,  and 
John  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Buchanan,  who  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land to  Ulster. 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  son  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  (Hanks)  Lin- 
coln; grandson  of  Abraham,  and 
great-grandson  of  John,  who  was  son 
of  Mordecai  of  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mordecai  was  son  of 
Mordecai  of  Hingham,  Massachu- 
setts, and  grandson  of  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, who  emigrated  from  Norwich, 
England,   1635-45,  to  Massachusetts. 

17.  Andrew  Johnson  was  son  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (MacDonough) 
Johnson,  and  gjandson  of  Andrew, 
who  emigrated  from  Ulster  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  settled  in  North 
Carolina. 

18.  Ulysses  Hiram  Simpson  Grant 
was  son  of  Jesse  Root  and  Hannah 
(Simpson)  Grant  (daughter  of  John 
and  Rebecca  (Weir)  Simpson). 
John's  father  went  from  north  of  Ire- 
land, 1738,  settling  in  Montgomer}-. 
Pennsylvania,  1763.  Jesse  R,  Grant 
was  son  of  Noah  and  Rachel  (Miller) 
Grant  (widow  Kelly  when  NoKah  mar- 
ried her).  Noah  was  son  of  Noah  and 
Susanna  (Delano,  from  Plymouth  Pil- 
grim ancestry)  Grant  of  Tolland,  Con- 
necticut, and  grandson  of  Noah  and 
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Martha  (Huntington)  Grant;  and 
great-grandson  of  Noah,  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Grace  (Minor)  Grant.  Sam- 
uel was  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Porter)  Grant,  and  grandson  of 
Matthew  Grant,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Dorchester,  1630;  thence 
to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  1635.  (See 
"Grant  Family,"  by  A.  H.  Grant.) 

19.  Rutherford  B  ire  hard  Hayes 
was  son  of  Rutherford  and  Sophia 
(Birchard)  Hayes;  grandson .  of 
Rutherford  and  Chloe( Smith)  Hayes, 
great-grandson  of  Ezekiel  and  Re- 
becca (Russel)  Hayes.  Ezekiel  was 
son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Lee)  Hayes, 
and  great-grandson  of  George  and 
Abigail  (Dibble)  Hayes.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  some  branches  of  the 
family  that  George  was  from  Scot- 
land but  the  biographer  of  the  family, 
C.  W.  Hayes,  pronounces  it  "not 
proven;"  the  spelling  and  the  cir- 
cumstances indicating  English  origin. 
(See  "George  Hayes  of  Windsor  and 
his  Descendants.") 

20.  James  Abram  Garfield  was  son 
of  Abraham  and  Eliza  (Ballou)  Gar- 
field; grandson  of  Thomas  and  Ase- 
nath  (Hill)  Garfield;  and  great- 
grandson  of  Solomon  and  Sarah 
(Stimson?)  Garfield.  Solomon  was 
son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  (John- 
son) Garfield;  grandson  of  Thomas 
and  Mercy  (Bigelow)  Garfield;  and 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Bridge)  Garfield.  Benja- 
min was  son  of  Edward  and  Rebecca 
Garfield,  who  went  from  England  or 
Wales  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
1630-38. 

21.  Chester  Alan  Arthur  was  son 
of  William  and  Malvina  (Stone) 
Arthur;    and  grandson  of  Gavin  and 

(Gaston)  Mac  Arthur  of  Bally- 

mena,   County  Antrim,   Ireland:     of 
Scotch  origin. 

22.  Stephen  Grover  Cleveland  is 
son  of  Richard  Falley  and  Ann  (Neal, 
daughter  of  Abner  Neal  of  Ireland, 
and  Barbara  Reel  of  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania)  Cleveland ;  grandson 
of  William  and  Margaret  (daughter 
of  Richard  Falley  of  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey)   Cleveland ;      great-grand- 


son of  Aaron  and  Abiah  (Hyde} 
Cleveland.  Aaron  was  son  of  Aaroa 
and  Susanna  (Porter)  Cleveland;, 
grandson  of  Aaron  and  Abigail 
(Waters)  Cleveland;  great-grand^ 
son  of  Aaron  and  Dorcas  (Wilson) 
Cleveland,  and  gjeat-great-grandson 
of  Moses  (from  Ipswich,  England,  to- 
Massachusetts,  1635)  and  Ann  (Winn, 
of  Welsh  descent)  Cleveland.  (See 
"Genealogy  of  Cleveland.") 

2^.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  son  of 
John  Scott  and  Elizabeth  (Irwin) 
Harrison,  and  grandson  of  President 
William  H.  Harrison  and  Anna 
(Symmes)  Harrison.  Elizabeth  Irwia 
was  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Mary 
(Ramsey)  Irwin,  and  granddaughter 
of  Archibald  and  Jean  (McDowell) 
Irwin,  Scots  from  Ulster  about  1718- 
to  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

24.  William  McKinley  was  son  of 
William  and  Nancy  Campbell  (Alli- 
son) McKinley;  grandson  of  James 
and  Mary  (Rose)  McKinley,  and' 
great-grandson  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Gray)  McKinley.  David  was  soft 
of  Stephen  and  Rachel  (Stewart) 
McKinley,  who  emigrated  from  Ul- 
ster to  Chanceford,  York  County^ 
Pennsylvania.  The  family  is  origi- 
nally a  branch  of  the  Finlays  of  Scot- 
land, the  "f"  becoming  aspirated  or 
mute  after  the  prefix  "Mac."  Aa 
early  ancestor  of  the  Ulster  branch 
was  among  those  besieged  in  London- 
derry. 

25.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  son  of 
Theodore  and  Martha  (Bulloch) 
Roosevelt;  and  grandson  of  Corne- 
lius Van  Schaik  and  Margaret  (Barn- 
hill)  Roosevelt.  Cornelius  traced 
back  to  Claes  Roosevelt,  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  to  New  Amster- 
dam (now  New  York  City)  in  1649 
Martha  Bulloch  was  daughter  of 
Major  James  Stephens  and  Martha 
(Stewart)  Bulloch,  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  Stewart  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  mother's  side.  Major 
Bulloch  traced  back  to  John  Douglass,. 
Laird  of  Tilquhillie  and  Inchmarlo,. 
Scotland,  and  to  the  Bullochs  or  Bal- 
lochs,  a  branch  of  the  clan  Mac- 
Donald. 


LANDMARK    OF    THE    EARLY    REPUBLIC 
Old  JeroRU  Hduk  «  PoRttvillc,  Conacuicat 


"Our  faacy,  like  wand  of  magician. 
Restores  to  its  pristine  condition 
The  home  of  the  loved  and  the  vanished. 
Falls  all  the  moss  from  its  clapboards, 
Leaps  to  its  place  crumbling  shingle — 

Mansions  may  fall  into  ruin, 

And  dust  may  envelop  the  hearthstone. 

But  good  deeds  abide  through  the  ages, 

And  character  pure  is  eternal ! 

■It  may  be  God's  future  will  give  us 

In  some  realm,  the  home  of  our  childhood, 

Idealized,  touched  with  perfection, 

And  filled  with  the  loved  ones  whose  presence 

So  sweet  and  so  beautiful  made  it, 

Whose  memory  charms  us  forever!* 


*'  We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney  back, — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart, 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush ;  then,  hovering  near, 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
Of  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam. 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom; 
While,  radiant  with  a  mimic  fiame. 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became, 
And,  through  the  bare-boughed  locust  tree, 
Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free." 


rlREPLACE    AT    ELM    TREE   INK,    FARMINGTON,    CONNECTICUT 


HON.    DAVID    NELSON   CAMP,    M. 
"Dhd  o[  CoDnecticiil')  Activi  EdoaMn" 


PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    IN    CONNECTICUT 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL HOMES  OF  BOOKS  IN  THIS  STATE— HEREWITH  IS 
A  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF  THE    INSTITUTE    LIBRARY    IN    NEW    BRITAIN 

BY 

HON.    DAVID   NELSON   CAMP,    M.A. 


The  author  of  this  writing  is  the  Dean  of  Connecticut's  active  educators,  and  records  in  this  hia  eighty-fifth  year, 
the  work  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected,  as  the  second  of  the  series  following  the  general  subject:  *'Tbe 
Development  of  the  Public  Library  in  Connecticut,"  by  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Public 
Library  Committee,  and  Judge  Lynde  Harrison's  story  of  **  The  Blackstone  Memorial  Library  at  Branford."  Pro- 
fessor Camp  is  one  of  Connecticut's  most  distinguished  scholars  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  narrative  which 
he  here  relates,  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  free  public  reading  room  in  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  October  3,  i8ao,  son  of  Elah  and  Orit  (Lee)  Camp,  and  a  descendant  on  his  father's  side  from 
Nicholas  Camp,  of  Nasing,  Essex  County,  England ;  and  on  his  mother's  side,  from  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first 
governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  From  1840  to  1850  he  taught  in  public  schools  and  academies,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  made  professor  in  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School.-  He  became  associate  principal  in  1855,  and  princi- 
pal and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1857,  holding  the  latter  position  until  1866,  when  he  resigned  on  accoant 
of  ill  health  and  with  the  intention  of  devoting  some  time  to  visiting  several  of  the  principal  educational  institutions 
of  Europe.  He  visited  the  more  important  universities,  colleges  and  training  schools  in  England,  Scotlsnd  and  Ite- 
and,  and  several  on  the  continent.  While  in  Paris  he  was  appointed  professor  in  St.  John*s  College  in  Maryland. 
After  a  year's  service  in  this  position  he  resigned  to  engage  in  work  with  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in  literary  and  educational  work  in  Connecticut.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  "American  Year  Book,^'  the  *^  History  of  New  Britain,^'  and  several  school  text-books  and  maps.  Prof. 
Camp  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  City  of  New  Britain  in  1872,  serving  until  7876,  and  was  mayor  in  1877-1879.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1879,  in  which  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  in  1864  and  was  president  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers' 
Aisociation  several  years.  Prof.  Camp  has  been  an  executive  in  many  of  the  charitable  aod  educational  societies 
and  is  at  this  writing  an  officer  In  several  financial  organizations— Editor 


THE  development  of  the  public 
library  is  a  story  of  intellectual 
growth  of  the  people;  to  its 
influences,  its  environment,  the 
community  owes  much.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  rise  of  the  public 
library  and  the  simultaneous  broaden- 
ing of  mental  vision.  As  an  instance 
of  library  development  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  town  of  New  Britain  fur- 
nishes important  record,  beginning 
with  its  inception  as  literary  com- 
munism or  co-operative  book  reading. 
When  New  Britain  was  onlv  a 
hamlet  with  a  few  scattered  f&im 
houses  in  the  old  town  of  Farmington, 
it  had  a  library  founded  on  the  plan 
of  the  older  proprietary  libraries  of 
this  country.  As  nearly  every  head 
of  a  family  was  a  shareholder,  the 
entire  communitv  received  the  bene- 
fits  conferred  by  this  library. 


Rev.  John  Smalley,  D.D.,  the  first 
minister  of  New  Britain,  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  this  library,  and 
when  in  1792  some  changes  were 
made  in  its  management,  he  drew  up 
the  constitution  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  his  handwriting. 

The  following  extracts  from  this 
constitution  and  the  records  exhibit 
the  care  with  which  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  were  guarded: 

"A  publick  Library  having  been 
heretofore  set  up  in  the  Parish  of 
New  Britain,  by  the  equal  contribu- 
tion of  a  number  of  persons  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for 
the  improvement  of  the  same,  under 
certain  subscribed  articles, '  and  hav- 
ing found  inconveniences  attending 
their  former  mode  of  procedure,  on 
motion  for  alterations,  or  for  forming 
a  new  constitution,  the  following  gen- 
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eral  Rules,  after  much  discussion, 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  a/neet- 
ing  duly  notified,  holden  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Judd,  February 
2nd,   1792." 

Article  First — "That  all  the  prop- 
erty books,  &c.,  which  now  do,  or 
hereafter  may,  belong  to  the  sd.  So- 
ciety shall  be  held  by  the  members  of 
it  in  common  tenancy,  each  one 
possessing  an  equal  share  in  the  same, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  subdivision 
of  rights  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons. That  the  right,  or  share,  of 
each  member  shall  be  assignable  by 
him,  or  her,  to  any  other  person  who 
shall  be  approved  by  the  major  vote 
of  the  proprietors,  or  their  committee, 
or  directors,  provided  the  assignment 
be  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  there- 
of be  entered  on  the  Society  records, 
provided  also  that  the  assignee  shall 
subscribe  the  articles  and  constitution 
of  sd.  Society.  That  upon  the  death 
of  any  member  his  right,  or  share, 
shall  go  to  and  be  in  his  heir,  executor, 
or  administrator ;  or  any  other  person, 
to  whom,  by  will,  he  shall  devise  the 
same." 

Article  Second — Annual  meeting 
and  election  of  officers. 

Article  Third — Special  meetings 
and  meetings  of  Directors. 

Article  Fourth— "That  the  Direc- 
tors or  a  majority  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make 
and  enact  such  By-Laws  as  shall  to 
them  appear  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  or  the  sd.  So- 
ciety, which  laws  and  regulations  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  tenor  of 
these  articles,  shall  be  binding  on  all 
and  every  member  of  this  Society, 
and  be  observed  by  them  accordingly 
until  repealed  either  by  the  directors 
or  the  whole  Society." 

Article  Fifth — "That  the  members 
of  this  Society  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing these  articles,  shall  each  of 
them  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Li- 
brarian the  Sum  of  three  shillings, 
and  also  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
November,  annually,  a  further  sum  of 


two  shillings  and  anyone  who  shall 
neglect  to  do  so,  shall  be  debarred 
the  privilege  of  taking  out  any  book 
until  he  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of 
the  Librarian  the  full  amount  of  his 
arrearages,  with  the  lawful  interest 
thereon." 

Article  Sixth — Admission  of  mem- 
bers. 

Article  Seventh — Penalties. 

Article  Eighth  — "These  articles 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Library  room 
in  a  conspicuous  place  for  the  in- 
spection and  perusal  of  all  persons 
interested  and  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  Magna  Charia  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  shall  not  be  repealed, 
either  together  or  in  part,  except  by 
the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  those 
who  shall  be  present  at  a  general 
meeting  warned  for  that  purpose; 
and  which  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers met,  shall  amount  to  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  proprietors  for  the 
time  being.  And  the  Librarian  shall 
read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  these  ar- 
ticles, or  this  constitution,  at  the  open- 
ing of  every  annual  meeting  on  pain 
of  such  fine  for  failure  as  the  Direc- 
tors see  fit  to  assess." 

The  first  by-law  was  as  follows : 

"The  Librarian  shall  attend  at  the 
library  room  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  Sep- 
tember and  November,  from  six 
o'clock  to  eight  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  next  Thursday  before  the  first 
sabbath  in  each  of  the  other  months, 
two  hours  immediately  after  the  lect- 
ure, to  receive  in,  and  deliver  out 
books." 

Books  could  be  taken  out  or  ex- 
changed only  on  the  days  specified, 
and  as  the  by-laws  provided  that  no 
one  should  have  access  to  the  librar>- 
but  the  librarian,  there  was  no  use  of 
the  books  at  the  library.  For  many 
years  the  books  were  kept  at  the 
house  of  Deacon  Anthony  Judd. 

Three  of  the  men  instrumental  in 
founding  this  library,  whose  names 
were  first  appended  to  its  constitution, 
were  Rev.  John  Smalley,  the  first 
minister,  and   the   only   pastor   of  a 
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State  Normal  School  and  Mtvitl 
Schools  in  New  Britain.  A  library 
of  a  few  hundred  volumes  was  pro- 
vided for  the  Normal  School,  but  it 
consisted  principal^'  of  text-books, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  edu- 
cational works,  and  its  use  was  almost 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  (he 
school  and  a  few  professional  men. 

The  rapid  increase  of  business  and 
the  establishment  of  new  manufac- 
tories had  brought  a  large  number  of 
young  men  to  New  Britain,  who  were 
located  in  boarding  houses,  without 
the  privileges  of  good  homes.  This 
fact,  with  the  knowledge  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  were  at- 
tending the  normal  and  other  schools, 
made  the  need  of  a  public  libran 
strongl\'  felt  by  the  close  observers 
of  the  social  changes  taking  place. 
After  mature  consideration  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  a  few  gentlemen  met 
and  organized  the  New  Britain  In- 
stitute and  Librarj-  Association. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution 
adopted,  reads  as  follows: 

"Being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  some  efficient  organiia- 
tion  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  young  men  of  this 
village,  we  the  undersigned  agree  tn 
form  ourselves  into  a  societv,"  eic. 

The  primary  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  library,  but  pro- 
vision was  made  for  popular  lectures. 
The  membership  fees  and  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  raised  by  subscription. 
provided  the  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals,  and  for  fit- 
ting up  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

A  chamber  over  a  store  was  hired, 
a  few  hundred  books  were  purchased. 
a  few  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  collected,  and  the  room  warmed 
and  lighted,  was  open  to  the  public 
in  the  winter  of  1852-53,  one  of  ihe 
first  free  reading  rooms  in  the  state. 

The  officers  in  1853  were  as  fol- 
lows: John  D.  Philbrick.  President; 
George  M.  Landers,  Vice-President: 
B.    N.   Comings,    Secretary ;     Henn- 
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B.  iBid,  and  icquind  bit  lore  fuc  boDkiii  the  little  coio- 
munily  libnry 

This  librarj-  was  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  early  history  of  New  Brit- 
ain, and  was  maintained  by  the  Li- 
brary Association  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  when,  in  1825,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  new  organization, 
styled  the  Juhan  Society.  It  was 
afterwards  continued  for  a  few  years, 
when  for  lack  of  interest,  or  other 
causes,  it  ceased  to  be  useful,  and  the 
books  were  distributed  among  the 
members. 

When  New  Britain  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1850,  and  began  to 
have  a  separate  political  existence, 
there  were  no  public  libraries  in  the 
place,  except  a  few  small  Sunday 
school  libraries,  and  a  library  of  a 
few  hundred  volumes  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church.  These  lib- 
raries had  a  very  limited  circulation 
restricted  to  the  churches  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, induced  in  part,  by  the  increase 
of  manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
establishment,  the  same  year,  of  the 
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Ailing,  Treasurer;  F.  H.  \orth, 
James  Stanlev,  Wiiliam  B.  Smythe, 
Directors;  D.  N.  Camp,  J.  B.  Tal- 
cott,  Roger  H.  Mills,  Henry  E.  Rus- 
sell, T.W.Stanley, Library  Coiiimittef. 
At  first  the  room  was  opened  only 


rated  by  the  Legislature.  At  that 
time  there  were  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  about  700  volumes  belonging 
to  the  association,  and  565  volumes 
which  were  a  loan  from  the  South 
Church,  and  which  were  given  to  the 
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evenings,  but  in  a  few  months  the 
time  included  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  later  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, except  Sunday. 

There  was  soon  a  demand  for  more 
room,  and  several  chambers  in  a  new 
business  block  were  secured,  and  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  library  and  to  the 
contents  of  the  reading  room. 

In   1858.  the  library  was  incorpo- 


library  later. 

"/ict   of   Incorporation    of    the    New 

Britain  Instilutr. 
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Churchill  and  Wilham  R.  Smythe, 
thdr  associates  ami  successors,  be  and 
tlicy  are  hereby  coiisiituted  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of 
the  Xew  Britain  Institute,  and  bv  that 
name  shall  have  peq>etual  succession. 
and  be  capable  in  taw  to  purchase,  re- 
ceive, hold  and  convey,  all  kintls  of 
property,  the  annual  income  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  dol- 
lars.* to  establish,  keep  and  maintain 
a  Library.  Reading  Room  and  system 
of  Public  Lectures,  and  promote  such 
other  literary  and  scientific  objects  as 
it  may  think  proper;  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  defend  and  be  defended  in  ail 
courts  and  places  whatever;  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  may  change 
and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  may 
elect  a  president  and  such  other  of- 
ficers and  agenis  as  they  may  find  nec- 
essary and  convenient:  and  make 
and  carry  into  efi'ect  such  by-laws  and 
'Increased  in  1S84  to  $15,000, 


regulations  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  and  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  corporation. 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  Instituie 
shall  be  liolden  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August  next,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
designated  b\'  the  majority  of  the  per- 
sons above  named  by  notice  in  the 
newspapers  published  in  Xew  Britain, 

"Provided.  That  this  act  may  be 
altered,  amended  or  repealed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly. 

When  the  Library  .Association  was 
organized,  the  initiation  fee  was  live 
dollars,  with  an  annual  fee  of  two  dol- 
lars for  members.  The  use  of  die 
reading  room,  and  of  books,  both  of 
the  circulating  and  of  the  reference 
departments,  at  the  rooms,  was  fret. 
The  payment  of  one  dollar  a  year,  or 
twenty -five  cents  for  three  months, 
invested  the  person  paying  with  the 
right  to  take  hooks  from  the  library 
for  reading  at  home. 

For  several  years  the  rooms  were 
equipped  and  maintained  with  diffi- 
culty for  lack  of  funds  to  meet  tht 
necessary  expenses.  The  members 
voluntarily  increased  their  paymenis. 
and  an  additional  amount  was  raised 
by  subscription,  but  notwiihstandini; 
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all  efforts  to  conduct  the  library  with- 
out debt,  the  bills  for  rent,  heat,  lights 
and  attendance,  with  the  cost  of  the 
few  books  and  periodicals  purchased, 
were  exceeding  the  income  and  the 
rooms  were  closed  for  a  short  time, 
about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  soon  re-opened  with  some  re- 
duction in  expenses. 

In  1869  the  town  appropriated  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the 
libran',  and  this  amount  was  con- 
tinued annually,  until  the  income  from 
legacies  with  the  regular  income,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses.  In  1872 
the  income  from  a  legacy  of  $10,000 
from  the  estate  of  Lucius  Woodruff, 
M.D.,  became  available.  In  1886,  on 
the  erection  of  the  Russwin  building, 
a  large  business  block,  rooms  were 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  institute,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  reading  room,  reference  library 
and  circulating  library,  were  placed 
in  different  rooms,  where  the  proper 
functions  of  each  could  be  conducted 


more  satisfactorily.  The  additional 
facilities  afforded  for  the  use  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  led  to  a  lai^ely 
increased  number  of  readers  at  the 
rooms,  and  a  more  extended  use  of 
the  circulating  library. 

The  first  legacj-  of  530,000,  from 
the  estate  of  Cornelius  B.  Erwin,  was 
received  in  1887  and  was  wisely  in- 
vested. In  1891  and  1892  an  addi- 
tional legacy  of  $133,333-33  was  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source.  The 
income  from  these  bequests  pemiiiled 
a  large  increase  of  the  library  and  an 
extension  of  the  hours  in  which  the 
rooms  were  open  to  the  public.  The 
call  for  books,  and  the  use  of  the 
reading  room,  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  additions  to  the  rooms  and 
equipment,  and  for  several  years  the 
work  of  the  library  was  hindered  for 
lack  of  sufficient  room. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  made  it  evident  that 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  community 
required  more   room   for  the  library 
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and  more  adequate  facilities  for  con- 
ducting its  work. 

A  portion  of  the  income  from  lega- 
cies had  for  several  years  been  set 
apart  as  a  building  fund.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  use  of  this  fund,  and 
other  funds  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
which  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  conditions  then  existing,  and  be 
sufficient  for  future  demands.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  best  library 
buildings  was  made,  plans  and  de- 
signs considered,  and  a  plan  adopted 
by  which  a  building  was  erected, 
equipped  and  made  readv  for  occu- 
pancy in  1900.  The  books,  periodi- 
cals and  records  were  transferred  to 
the  new  building,  and  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  January,  1901. 

In  the  basement,  or  first  story, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  besides  the 
fuel  room  and  boiler  room,  are  the 
janitor's  room,  lavatories  and  closets, 


receiving  and  packing  room,  store- 
room and  a  well-lighted  reading  room 
for  newspapers  and  mechanii-a! 
and  other  technical  periodicals.  Tlii^ 
room  has  a  separate  entrance,  by 
which  persons  may  come  directly  fro::; 
the  factories  and  shops,  and  pass  a 
leisure  hour  with  the  newspapers  anJ 
technical  periodicals  without  going 
through  the  main  hall. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing leads  into  a  spacious  hall,  frer 
which  access  is  had  to  all  the  public 
rooms  on  the  main  floor.  A  lai^e  read- 
ing room,  extending  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  is  entered  from  m< 
end  of  the  hall.  This  readii^  room  i: 
furnished  with  tables  and  convenien- 
ces for  writing,  and  it  has  opoi 
shelves  for  books  and  magazines  lobe 
used  freely  without  card  or  reconl 
Adjoining  the  reading  room  are  refer- 
ence rooms,  supplied  with  encj^do- 
pedias,  dictionaries,  atlases,  exhaus- 
tive treatises  on  special  subjects,  in- 
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dexes  and  readers"  guides,  all  on  open 
shelves  at  the  hand  of  the  student, 
with  tables  and  facilities  for  taking 
notes.  The  delivery  room  has  a  cata- 
loguing room  on  one  side,  and  the 
librarians'  room  on  the  other,  and  is 
so  located  as  to  overlook  all  the  other 
rooms  on  this  floor.  The  children's 
room,  opposite  the  reference  rooms, 
has  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  books  adapted  to  childhood, 
all  on  open  shelves.  It  is  designed 
for  children  too  young  to  be  specially 
benefited  in  the  other  rooms,  but  who 
may  be  interested  in  books  and  pic- 


tures and  who  niav  acquire  a  taste  for 
reading  by  looking  over  the  coDtents 
of  this  room. 

On  the  upper  floor  is  a  large  suir- 
case  hall  from  which  are  entrances  to 
the  lecture  room,  directors'  nxini.  an 
room,  and  historical  room.  The  !«- 
ture  room,  besides  its  use  by  the  in- 
stitute, is  also  the  place  of  meeting  oi 
the  Woman's  Club,  and  some  otiier 
societies  which  are  organized  for  ih'; 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  not  fof 
gain.  The  art  room  has  already  3 
few  pictures,  and  the  income  of  i^' 
gift  of  $20,000  by  the  late  preiiden! 
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of  the  institute,  John  B.  Talcott,  will 
soon  provide  for  valuable  additions 
to  the  collection.  The  historical  room 
is  designed  to  receive  what  relates  to 
the  early  history  of  New  Britain,  or 
of  the  country,  and  it  has  several  val- 
uable manuscripts,  books  and  articles 
of  historic  interest.  A  small  elevator 
furnishes  the  medium  for  the  transfer 
of  books,  or  other  articles,  from  the 
receiving  room  to  the  rooms  above. 

The  main  library  building  is  of 
stone  and  brick  and  of  slow  burning 
construction.  Connected  with  it,  and 
with  direct  access  to  the  main  build- 
ing, is  the  fire-proof  stack  building, 
with  capacity  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
stacks  is  occupied  at  present.  There 
are  also  four  fire-proof  vaults.  The 
building  is  located  on  a  large  lot  at 
the  intersection  of  West  Main  and 
High  streets,  and  protected  from  the 
annoyance  of  having  buildings  near, 
which  might  affect  the  light  or  dis- 
turb, by  the  noise  of  occupants. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  land  for  the  site,  including 
grading,  was  $104,500.  On  remov- 
ing the  library  to  the  new  building,  it 
was  opened  free  in  all  of  its  depart- 
ments to  citizens  of  New  Britain; 
and  the  town  voted  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $4,000  toward  its 
maintenance. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  cards  for  taking  books  from 
the  library,  for  reading  at  home,  since 
the  new  building  was  occupied,  is 
more  than  nine  thousand.  No  record 
is  kept  of  those  persons  who  frequent 
the  reading  rooms,  or  use  the  books  at 
the  library,  but  the  aggregate  would 
indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  residents  of  the  town  receive 
some  benefit  from  this  institution. 

The  library  has  twenty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes,  which 
have  been  catalogued,  and  several 
hundred  volumes  of  reports,  public 
documents  and  duplicates  not  cata- 
logued. 

In  the  reading  rooms  are  twelve 
daily  newspapers,  thirty-eight  semi- 
weeklies  and  weeklies,  and  one  hun- 


dred other  regular  periodicals,  with 
special  numbers  of  several  others. 

New  Britain  is  chiefly  a  manufac- 
turing city  with  a  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation, having  a  variety  of  tastes  in 
reference  to  books  and  periodicals.  In 
such  a  community  there  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  difference  in  the  needs  of 
the  people  to  be  benefited  by  a  li- 
brary. The  rapid  extension  of  me- 
chanical industries,  the  diverse  ma- 
chinery and  methods  employed,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  skilled  work- 
men with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
in  many  establishments,  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  scientific  and 
technical  works. 

In  the  reference  rooms  there  have 
been  placed,  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  were  funds  for  this  purpose, 
special  works,  too  costly  to  be  found 
in  an  ordinary  private  library  but  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  an  occasional 
student.  Each  vear  demonstrates 
more  fully  the  value  of  these  rooiris 
At  first  they  were  visited  chiefly  by 
professional  men  and  experienced  stu- 
dents, but  as  the  functions  of  the 
rooms  became  better  understood  by 
the  community,  the  use  of  these  room> 
was  largely  increased.  Special  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  consult  the  re- 
ports, specifications  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  patent  office. 

The  large  space  occupied  by  the 
reading  rooms,  may  be  justified  by 
remembering  that  it  has  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  managers  to  provide  a 
place  where  the  workmen  from  the 
factories,  and  others  who  have  no 
conveniences  for  reading  and  study  at 
their  boarding  places,  could  find  in 
attractive  rooms,  well  lighted  and 
warmed  in  winter,  opportunities  for 
study  or  reading. 

In  these  rooms  any  person  may 
come  for  an  hour,  or  longer,  and  have 
the  companionship  of  good  books,  and 
hold  communion  with  the  master 
minds  of  all  ages,  as  freely  as  he  can 
breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  works  ot 
nature. 

"The  true  university  of  these  daN'S 
is  a  collection  of  books.** 


THE   TYPICAL   OLD-TIME    CLERGYMAN 

"Father  Holchkiu.  wtui  preached  ia  lh>  ume  ctaorch 
HKCy-two  vcaTit  paHin?  aLonf  the  villaee  sired,  blcbing 
the  chLLdrea,  and  always  Kmeipberiiie  lh«  ^ad  fahcraiea 
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HIS  BEARING  WAS  THAT  OF  GREAT  DIGNITY  AS  HE  VIS- 
ITED AMONG  HIS  FLOCK,  FROWNING  UPON  VICE  AND 
LOUD  IN  HIS  PRAISES  OF  VIRTUE— ATTENDANCE  OF  PUB- 
LIC   WORSHIPPING    WAS    REQUIRED    BY    LAW— ARTICLE 


MABEL  CASSINE  HOLMAN 


THE  old  village  parson,  severe 
and  yet  benevolent,  who  moved 
about  his  community  with 
priestly  dignity  and  applied  to 
all  world  problems  the  standard 
biblical  measures — has  passed  with 
the  old  days  and  the  old  ways.^  Re- 
lentless as  may  have  seemed  his  hell 
fires  for  every  little  misstep  from  the 
scriptural  paths  of  rectitude,  to  him 


must  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  moral  foundation  upon  which  the 
nation  has  builded.  As  one  writer 
says:  "Notwithstanding  some  ac- 
knowledged defects,  our  fathers  of 
Connecticut  and  New  England,  were 
generally  a  noble,  and  even  a  superior 
race.  They  hated  and  ever  frowned 
on  vice.  Their  laws  against  every 
species  of  immorality  were  very  strict. 
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and  they  were  enforced,  too.  Dema- 
gogues had  far  less  influence  than  in 
more  modern  days  .  .  .  Our  Puri- 
tanical fathers  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  respect  for  law,  good  order, 
and  regularity  and  peace  in  society, 
for  w^hich  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  New  England  states  have 
been  distinguished.  Their  personal 
character,  as  for  the  virtues  of  forti- 
tude, heroic  constancy  in  duty,  public 
spirit,  and  love  to  their  country,  was 
highly  commendable  and  has  never 
been  surpassed." 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  at  one  time 
warned  the  communities  that  if  they 
did  not  support  public  worship,  a 
gospel  minister,  and  schools,  the 
authority  of  the  state  would  interpose 
and  enforce  upon  them  such  institu- 
tions at  their  expense.  While  no  per- 
son was  obliged  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  religion,  every  one  was 
required  to  attend  the  public  w^orship 
of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  a 
reasonable  excuse  could  be  given. 

In  speaking  of  this  apparent  reli- 
gious autocracy,  an  authority  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  really 
religious  democracy,  and  says: 
**These  laws  were  formed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  rulers  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  freeman,  who  were  led 
and  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own 
choice.  The  magistrates  and  religious 
teachers  did  not,  as  unprincipled 
demagogues  ever  do,  attempt  to 
blindfold  the  people  by  artifice;  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  endeavored  to 
open  as  wide  as  possible  the  avenues 
to  knowledge,  that  all  might  learn  and 
fully  know  what  was  the  direct  and 
straight  road  to  their  highest  happi- 
ness. These  leaders  regarded  schools 
of  learning,  the  Sabbath  public  wor- 
ship, and  Christian  instruction,  of  in- 
finite value.  It  is  true  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  less  correct  ideas  of  reli- 
gious toleration  than  we  have.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  far  less  intol- 
erant, and  far  less  of  a  persecuting 
spirit  than  their  enemies  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be.     They  were  much 


more  tolerant  than  almost  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  that  period  of 
time.*' 

Church  Goers  of 
a    Century    Ago 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  church 
goers  in  these  days  of  the  reign  of 
the  village  parson  is  given  by  the 
historian,  Theodore  Sedgwick  Gold: 

"The  men  and  w^omen  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  might,  to  those  of  the 
present  age,  well  appear  strange,  for 
their  style  of  dress  was  very  diflPerent 
from  ours. 

*' Gentlemen  w^ore  the  cocked  hat. 
leather  breeches,  long-skirted  coat,  a 
doublet  with  large  metal  button^ 
broad  round-toed  shoes  with  massive 
buckles,  in  winter  leggins  and  in  sum- 
mer the  leg  bare  from  the  knee  down. 
On  Sundays  the  hair  was  crimi>ei' 
and  pow^dered.  A  scarlet  colore:; 
coat  was  not  un frequent,  especial!;, 
among  the  young  men. 

"The  ladies  were  distinguished  b/ 
long  waisted  dresses,  hoopskirts 
high-heeled  shoes,  the  hair  crinip^'i 
and  powdered,  when  in  full  dre55 
wearing  a  rich  pink  damask  silk  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  lace  and  other 
ornaments. 

"The  manners  of  that  dav  were  as 
distinctly  marked  as  the  dress.  The 
usual  way  of  riding  was  on  horse- 
back; the  gentlemen  on  the  saddle, 
the  lady  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 
Wagons  and  carry-alls  were  un- 
known. Hospitality  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  them,  and  a  good  degree 
of  the  same  choice  quality  in  char- 
acter still  holds  a  place  among  their 
descendants,  and  may  it  never  be  If>> 
Their  habits  of  living  were  plain  and 
simple,  but  few  luxuries  were  theirs. 
They  were  a  temperate,  industrious 
bold  and  hardy  people.  We  may  well 
be  proud  of  such  an  ancestr>\  an*! 
should  be  careful  not  to  disgrace  ther. 
by  our  degeneracy." 

And  now  for  the  village  parson 
himself ;  he  dressed  in  the  manner  oi 
his  times  and  his  bearing  was  that  of 
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Teat  dignity  and  much  learning.  He 
•ersonified  the  doctrines  which  he 
aught  and  his  position  in  the  com- 
munity was  one  of  awe  and  reverence, 
rhe  calling  of  the  pastor  to  the  flock 
^as  much  the  same  in  all  communities 
nd  as  an  illustration  I  give  here  the 
ursory  facts  as  related  in  the  records 
\i  Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  a  com- 
nunity  which  retains  to-day  much  of 
he  influence  of  the  parsons  who 
vorked  within  its  borders. 

-irst  White  Child 
^m  in  Connecticut 

Between  the  years  1635- 1639  there 
A-as  a  small  settlement,  called  Say- 
)rook,  living  within  the  fort,  and  near 
)y,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
R.iver,  over  which  John  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  the  younger  son  of  the  governor 
)f  Massachusetts,  had  been  for  a  time 
ippointed  governor.  Among  the  set- 
tlers was  Lion  Gardiner,  an  engineer 
3y  profession,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  to 
lim  had  been  given  the  charge  of  the 
:onstruction  of  the  fort,  and  to  lay 
3ut  the  city  that  was  to  be;  also 
Captain  John  Mason,  whose  name  is 
famous  in  the  early  history  of  the 
;tate,  Matthew  Griswold,  the  first 
iettler  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and 
mcestor  of  two  Connecticut  govern- 
ors, and  later  Annah  Wolcott,  his 
vife,  daughter  of  Henry  Wolcott,  one 
)f  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Con- 
lecticut.  In  July,  1639,  Mr.  Fen- 
Arick  and  his  wife.  Lady  Fenwick, 
irrived  from  England,  and  made 
heir  home  in  the  fort.  During  the 
►'ear,  "Mr.  Gardiner  removed  to  the 

sland  which  bears  his  name,  where 
le  made  the  first  English  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
)f  New  York.  His  son  David,  was 
>om  in  Saybrook  on  the  29th  of  April, 
[636,   the  first  white  child   born  in 

«rhat  is  now  Connecticut." 

Rrst  Teacher  of  First 

%urch  in  New  England 

The  little  settlement  was  in  need 
>f    some    one    to    conduct    religious 


service  and  about  this  time,  came  the 
first  chaplain,  John  Higginson.     He 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Rev.  Francis 
Higginson,      vicar      of      Claybrook 
church,   Leicester   County,   England, 
who  came  to  America  in  1629,  and 
became  the  first  teacher  of  the  first 
church  organized  in  New  England, 
at   Salem,    Massachusetts.     His   son 
John   united  with  his  father's  church 
at  thirteen  years  of  age.    His  father 
died   of    fever   after   only   a   year's 
ministry,     and     the     ministers     and 
magistrates  of  the  colony   rendered 
him  assistance  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, for  which  he  felt  deeply  grate- 
ful.   Pastor   Higginson   was   twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  became  chaplain 
of   the    fort    at    Saybrook,    probably 
through   the   influence   of   Governor 
Winthrop.    He    had    not    been    or- 
dained, but  did  his  work  so  well  that 
Lion   Gardiner,   Fenwick  and  others 
of  the  settlement  placed  the  highest 
confidence   in   him.     Cotton   Mather 
in  later  years,  in  speaking  of  Higgin- 
.son  said :     "This  reverend  person  has 
been   always   valued    for   his   useful 
preaching  and  his  holy  living."    And 
we    may   be    sure,    he    laid    a    solid 
foundation  for  the  old  church  in  Say- 
brook to  rest  upon  through  the  com- 
ing years.    After  leaving  Saybrook, 
Pastor    Higginson   spent   a   year   or 
more  teaching  and  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Thomas    Hooker    of    Hartford.     In 
1643  l^c  went  to  Guilford,  Connect- 
icut,  as  the  assistant  and  later  the 
colleague  of  Rev.   Henry  Whitfield. 
He    married     Sarah    Whitfield    and 
according  to  tradition  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  "old  stone  house" 
in  Guilford,  with  rye  bread,  pork  and 
peas   for  the  wedding   feast.     From 
this     union    descended    the    writer, 
Thomas    Wentworth    Higginson    of 
Boston.     In   1659  Reverend  Higgin- 
son resigned  his  pastorate,  and  with 
his   family,  sailed   for  England,  but 
the  ship  was  driven  by  a  storm  into 
the  harbor  of  Salem,  where  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  as  pastor, 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  of  the  church 
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his  father  founded.  Reverend  Hig- 
ginson  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two 
years,  "universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected." Among  his  publications, 
was  a  volume  of  sermons  dedicated 
to  the  people  of  Saybrook,  Guilford 
and  Salem. 

Oldtime  Minister  Wlio 

was  the   Village  Doctor 

Following  Rev.  John  Higginson, 
came  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peters  to  min- 
ister to  the  little  settlement.  He  was 
a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  charge  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  "by  royalist  forces 
for  his  non-conformity."  Pastor 
Peters  was  a  good  minister  (also 
physician  and  surgeon)  faithful  and 
successful  in  his  work.  His  stay  was 
short  in  Saybrook,  for  in  1646,  when 
John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  began 
a  settlement  at  Pequot,  near  New 
London,  he  prevailed  upon  Pastor 
Peters  to  go  there  with  him  as  his 
assistant.  Shortly  after  this,  Rever- 
end Peters  received  word  from  his 
old  home  in  Cornwall  to  return  and 
again  take  charge  of  his  former 
parish.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  sailed  for  England. 

In  the  year  1646  the  population  of 
the  settlement  at  Saybrook  was  in- 
creased by  the  moving  in  of  many 
new  families,  and  it  was  then  decided 
to  organize  a  church  with  a  settled 
pastor.  Early  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was 
set  aside  in  preparation  of  the  event, 
and  a  little  later  a  company  gathered  in 
the  "Great  Hall"  of  the  fort  and  there 
organized  a  Congregational  church. 
It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later  before  there  was  another  church 
in  Saybrook.  On  the  same  day  the 
church  was  organized,  the  first  pastor 
was  ordained — ^the  Rev.  James  Fitch. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1638,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  "after  he  had  been 
most  excellently  taught  the  learned 
languages  in  England,"  and  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  studying  under 


the  tuition  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
of  Hartford ;  this  "famous  young  gen- 
tleman," as  he  is  spoken  of,  was  born 
in  Boking,  Sussex  County,  England, 
on  December  24,  1622.  Two  or  three 
years  after  the  church  was  organized, 
the  fort  and  buildings  adjacent  were 
burned,  depriving  many  families  of 
their  homes.  Among  the  new  build- 
ings erected,  was  a  plain  meeting 
house,  with  bare  walls,  but  what  a 
grateful  company  gathered  there  to 
worship.  The  congr^ation  was 
called  together  by  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  eight  armed  men  stood, 
four  on  a  side,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church  to  protect  the  worshipers 
from  the  Indian  assaults;  on  a  plat- 
form built  upon  the  roof  stood  an 
armed  sentinel. 

Pastor  Fitch  married  Abigail,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut.  The  ministry 
of  Pastor  Fitch  in  Saybrook  was 
a  very  successful  one,  and  the  people 
were  happy  in  their  choice.  His  tal- 
ents drew  several  families  from 
Windsor  and  Hartford,  and  during 
the  fourteen  years  Mr.  Fitch  labored 
in  Saybrook  he  trained  several  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  published 
a  number  of  religious  books.  In  1660 
one  half  of  the  flock  with  Captain 
John  Mason  removed  to  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  established  a  new  settle- 
ment, and  the  first  church  in  Nor- 
wich. After  much  prayer  and  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  Pastor  Fitch,  taking 
his  six  motherless  children,  went  with 
them.  Forty  years  he  ministered  to 
the  people  of  Norwich.  The  follow- 
ing inscription,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  is  taken  from  his  tombstone 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  where  he 
died  among  his  children: 

"He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  Nov.  18, 
1702,  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  man  for  penetration  of  mind, 
solidity  of  judgment,  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  purity  of  life, 
as  well  as  for  skill  and  ener^'  in 
preaching,  inferior  to  none," 
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Ciers^rmen  the  Learned 
IVlen  of  the  Period 

Between  1660  and  1665  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Peck  was  pastor  of  the  Say- 
brook  church,  but  little  is  known  of 
liim.  His  father  came  to  America  in 
the  ship  "Hector,"  with  Governor 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Rev.  John 
Davenport  of  the  New  Haven  colony 
In  1638.  Peck  studied  at  Harvard 
College  and  taught  school  at  Guil- 
ford, where  he  married  Johannah, 
daughter  of  Robert  Kitchell,  one  of 
the  settlers  of  Guilford. 

The  town  records  of  Saybrook 
show  that  Pastor  Peck  bought  "eight 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  house  there- 
on," and  certain  privileges  were 
gfranted  on  the  condition  that  he  re- 
main five  years,  but  a  difficulty  arose 
between  him  and  the  church  and  he 
resigned  before  the  time  expired. 
Later,  Reverend  Peck  preached  in 
Greenwich  and  Waterbury,  where  he 
died  in  1699,  aged  seventy-six. 

Following  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck 
came  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham — in 
many  ways  a  very  remarkable  man. 
He  was  bom  the  year  the  church  was 
organized,  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Hannah  Buckingham, 
who  also  came  in  the  ship  "Hector." 
Pastor  Buckingham  studied  theology 
;vith  Rev.  John  Whiting  of  Hartford, 
md  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
le  accepted  the  call  to  the  Saybrook 
:hurch,  preaching  five  years  before 
lis  ordination.  The  parish  included 
he  present  towns  of  Old  Saybrook, 
Chester,  Essex,  Westbrook  and  a 
>art  of  Lyme,  across  the  Connecticut 
•iver,  which  a  year  later — ^in  1666 — 
vas  allowed  to  form  a  separate  par- 
sh.  For  many  years  the  "Sabba- 
iay"  houses  stood  in  different  parts 
)f  the  town.  Those  who  came  first 
>unday  morning,  started  the  fire,  that 
here  might  be  plenty  of  coals  to  fill 
he  foot  stoves  before  renewing  the 
ourney,  after  a  short  rest,  to  the 
:hurch.  Those  who  had  friends  and 
•elatives  living  near  were  entertained 
)y  them  during  the  noon  hour,  others 


ate  their  lunch  in  the  "Sabba-day" 
house  close  by  the  church. 

In  later  years  the  different  towns 
spoken  of  were  allowed  from  time  to 
time  to  form  separate  parishes.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  Pastor  Buck- 
ingham's ministry,  he  married  Hester, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hosmer,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  and  to 
them  were  born  nine  children — Ste- 
phen was  pastor  of  the  Norwich 
church  for  thirty  years;  Daniel,  an- 
other son,  was  ancestor  of  the  late 
war  governor  of  Connecticut,  Wil- 
liam A.  Buckingham.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1681,  the  second  house  of 
worship  was  built  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  former  one.  Near  the  close 
of  the  century  there  was  a  movement 
in  Connecticut  to  establish  a  college, 
and  in  September,  1701,  there  met  at 
Branford  seven  clergymen,  of  whom 
Thomas  Buckingham  was  one,  each 
saying,  as  he  laid  a  gift  of  books  upon 
the  table,  "I  give  these  books  to  found 
a  college  in  this  colony." 

Yale  Coilesre  Pounded 
by  Ministers 

At  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  these  pastors  asked  for  a 
college  charter,  which  was  granted 
them.  Nathaniel  Ljmde,  a  member  of 
the  Saybrook  church,  gave  a  house 
and  land  for  the  use  of  the  college, 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  Saybrook. 
The  trustees,  of  whom  Pastor  Buck- 
ingham was  one,  made  Saybrook 
their  choice,  and  there  laid  the  found- 
ation of  Yale  College.  The  first  com- 
mencement was  held  in  Saybrook, 
and  we  read  in  the  "History  of  Say- 
brook" that  the  dinner  prepared  by 
Mistress  Buckingham  consisted  of 
shell  fish,  venison,  succotash  and 
boiled  Indian  pudding.  Fifteen  com- 
mencements were  held  in  Saybrook, 
and  fifty-five  young  men  received 
their  degrees. 

Reverend  Buckingham  occupied  an 
honorable  position  among  the 
churches  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  two  moderators  of  the 
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Synod,  held  September  9,  1708,  at 
Saybrook,  that  formed  the  *'Saybrook 
Platform,"  which  afterwards  became 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
churches  of  Connecticut.  Parson 
Buckingham,  as  he  was  called,  was 
very  kind  to  the  Indians  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  ever  remained  their  firm 
friend.  The  daughter  of  Obed  one  of 
the  Indian  chiefs,  always  sat  on  a 
stool  in  the  minister's  pew  Sunday. 
Attawanhood,  another  chief,  named 
Pastor  Buckingham  as  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  will  and  guardian  of 
his  children.  He  also  asked  that  his 
children  be  taught  in  an  English 
school,  and  for  himself  that  he  be 
"buried  at  Saybrook  after  the  manner 
of  the  English." 

After  forty-four  years  of  service 
among  his  people,  Reverend  Buck- 
ingham died — ^April  i,  1709 — ^in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  cemetery,  near 
the  site  of  the  college  he  helped  to 
found  and  so  dearly  loved. 
■  The  Rev.  Azariah  Mather  was  the 
third  ordained  pastor  of  the  Saybrook 
church.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Mather  of  Windsor;  his 
mother  was  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Governor  Robert  Treat  of  Milford. 
He  was  born  August  29,  1685,  and 
graduated  at  the  Collegiate  School  at 
Saybrook  in  the  class  011705.  He  was 
appointed  tutor  in  the  college  and  was 
just  entering  upon  his  duties  at  the 
time  of  Pastor  Buckingham's  death. 
Pastor  Mather  supplied  the  pulpit  for 
a  time  so  acceptably  that  the  church 
gave  him  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and 
he  was  ordained  November  21,  1701. 
The  following  month  he  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Daniel  Taylor 
of  Saybrook,  and  to  them  were  bom 
five  children.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  published  a  sermon 
in  Latin  on  being  "Baptized  for  the 
dead,"  from  I  Corinthians,  15-29. 
The  twenty-two  years  Pastor  Mather 
ministered  to  the  church,  were  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  During  his 
pastorate  a  new  church   (the  third) 


was  built  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one. 
in  1726.  Reverend  Mather  was  dis- 
missed from  the  church  in  1732,  but 
continued  to  live  in  Saybrook  until  his 
death — February  11,  1737.  The  in- 
scription upon  his  tombstone  tells  us 
he  was :  "A  faithful  minister^  a  gen- 
eral scholar,  an  eminent  Christian,  a 
very  great  suflFerer,  but  now  in  gior}- 
a  triumpher." 

Loosest  Pastorates 

In  Church  Records 

The  pastorates  of  the  two  following 
ministers   (and  with  them  ends  the 
list    of    the    old    preachers    of    the 
church)   were  very  remarkable  ones. 
•  extending  for  an  unbroken  period  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  which 
is  without  equal  in  New  England,  and 
as  far  as  known,  in  this  country.  The 
first  of  these  two  pastors  was  the  Rev. 
William  Hart,  bom  in  Guilford  May 
9,  1713,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Hart 
(who  was  the  first  student  to  receive 
the  bachelor's  degree  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1703,  of  which  he 
was   the   only   member).     Reverent* 
Hart's  mother  was  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  John  Hubbard,  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, and  granddaughter  of  the  his- 
torian, Rev.  William  Hubbard.     Pas- 
tor Hart  graduated  from  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1732  and  four  years  later  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Saybrook  church.     He  married  five 
years   later,    Mary    Blague  of    Say- 
brook, and  to  them  were  bom  nine 
children — four    daughters    and    five 
sons — three  of  whom  did  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  in  Connecticut,  and 
vice-dean  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  at  Middletown,  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  William  Hart.  Rev- 
erend Hart  was  an  able  writer  and 
entered  with  deep  interest  into  re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  day.  H? 
worked  among  his  people  forty-eight 
years,  holding  their  united  love  and  1 
esteem  to  the  last.  The  inscription 
upon  his  tomb  tells  us  he  died  Lord's 
day  morning — ^July  11,  i;^ — ^in  the 


forty-eighth  year  of  his  pastorate: 
"Wise  in  council,  mighty  in  the  scrip- 
tures, instructive  in  his  life  and  min- 
istry." 

Before  the  death  of  Pastor  Hart, 
Frederick  W.  Hotchkiss  was  or- 
dained collegiate  pastor  with  him.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Susannah 
Jones  Hotchkiss  of  New  Haven, 
where  he  was  bom  October  30,  1762. 
Reverend  Hotchkiss'  father  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  Haven,  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1748,  and  was 
such  an  excellent  scholar,  "as  to  re- 
ceive the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  not  only  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  but  from  Harvard,  Princeton 
and  Dartmouth  Colleges,"  His  moth- 
er was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Theophi- 
liis  Eaton.  Pastor  Hotchkiss  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of 
1778,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
While  there,  he  won  the  Berkeley 
prize.  After  leaving  college  he 
taught  four  years  before  he  received 
the  call  to  the  Saybrook  church  as 
coll^ate  pastor  with  Reverend  Hart, 
whose  death  occurred  within  a  short 
time,  and  the  sole  charge  of  the 
church  came  upon  the  young  man — 
a  charge  which  he  faithfully  per- 
formed for  sixty-two  years. 

Pastor  Hotchkiss  stated  in  his  six- 
tieth anniversary  sermon;  "In  all 
this  period  (sixty  years)  I  have  never 
been  confined  one  day  by  sickness  and 
but  five  Sabbaths  by  wounds  and  dis- 
located limbs."  He  married  Amelia 
Hart,  daughter  of  his  predecessor ; 
two  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
A  Type  ol  tbe  Old- 
School  Village  Pastor 

Pastor  Hotchkiss  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  revivals  of  religion,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  pastorate  was  "immeas- 
urably respected  and  loved  alike  by 
old  and  young."  On  the  high  pulpit 
steps  sat  each  Sunday  the  little  boys 
of  his  congregation,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honor  to  be  the  one  to  open 
the  pulpit  door  for  "Father  Hotch- 
kiss," as  he  was  called,  and  so  receive 


his  kindly  smile.  "He  seldom  wrote 
out  his  sermons  but  preached  from 
brief  notes,"  and  was  very  gifted  in 
prayer,  and  we  read  "that  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  New  Haven,  in  1838,  he  of- 
fered the  prayer  introductory  to  the 
solemnities  under  the  'Davenport 
Elm ;'  he  was  heard  with  distinctness 
by  those  who  stood  at  the  outermost 
edges  of  the  vast  throng,  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand ;  the  most 
gifted,  heart-thrilling  and  patriotic 
prayer  to  which  we  ever  listened." 

In  those  days  there  was  one  church 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1830 
that  the  Episcopal  church  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  Methodist  in  1S37. 
In  1840  the  fourth  and  present  house 
of  worship  was  built.  Pastor  Hotch- 
kiss excelled  in  pastoral  work,  and  it 
was  his  custom  to  take  tea  five  after- 
noons in  a  week  with  his  flock ;  it  was 
considered  a  great  privilege  to  enter- 
tain him. 

During  shad  season,  Pastor  Hotch- 
kiss called  upon  the  fishermen,  whom 
he  always  remembered  in  his  prayers 
at  this  time,  and  the  story  is  told  that 
upon  one  occasion  a  pood-wife  said: 
"Father  Hotchkiss,  had  I  known  you 
were  coming,  I  would  have  prepared 
a  shad  for  you."  "Madam,  I  can 
wait,"  he  replied.  He  usually  said, 
when  entering  the  first  house  upon 
the  afternoons  he  made  his  calls:  "I 
have  a  few  calls  to  make  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  will  return  to  take  a 
dish  of  tea  with  you  later," 

Reverend  Hotchkiss  was  a  familiar 
figure,  attired  in  a  long  black  silk 
coat,  as  he  walked  the  streets  and 
stopped  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  children  as  they  gathered 
about  him.  Upon  entering  a  home 
to  attend  a  funeral,  he  often  repeated 
a  verse  from  the  Bible,  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  — "A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches" 
or  "Peace  be  to  this  house."  For  a 
number  of  years  Reverend  Hotchkiss 
taught  a  private  school  at  his  own 
home,  and  fitted  thirty  young  men  for 
college.     .■\mong  his  scholars  are  fWe 
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names  of  George  Griffing,  a  distin- 
gfuished  lawyer  of  New  York; 
Charles  Griswold,  son  of  Governor 
Griswold  of  Lyme,  Connecticut; 
Joshua  Huntington,  pastor  of  the  old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  Judge 
Wait  of  Lyme,  Connecticut.  Father 
Hotchkiss  died  Sunday  evening, 
March  31,  1844,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  pastorate  in  Saybrook.  He 
was  buried  at  Saybrook,  and  his 
funeral  procession  was  headed  by 
three  hundred  Sunday  school 
scholars. 
The  pastorates  of  recent  years  have 


been  of  shorter  duration — from  eigh- 
een  months  to  eighteen  years. 

It  is  pleasant  at  the  close  of  a  Sab- 
bath day,  to  think  over  the  histon  0: 
the  old  church.  What  memories 
cluster  about  it — ^the  brides  who  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  its  doors,  the 
children  presented  for  baptism,  zzi 
the  beloved  dead  carried  over  Lh- 
threshold;  what  partings  and  meet- 
ings in  the  old  porch.  The  twilight 
deepens,  the  shadows  gather  aboc* 
the  sacred  edifice;  all  is  quiet  save 
the  clock  in  the  belfry  strikiog  the 
passing  hour. 


THE     xNIGHT     WIND'S     LULLABY 


BY 


RUTH   E.    PUTNEY 


Oh,  what  are  the  night  winds  saying,  Song  Bird, 

What  are  they  singing  to  thee, 
As  they  softly  sigh  through  the  tree-tops  high, 

Oh,  what  is  their  melody? 
Hushing  you  to  sleep  in  your  little  nests 

With  their  gentle  lullaby, 
While  over  your  sleep  stars  their  bright  watch  keep. 

So  far  above  in  the  sky. 

Oh,  what  are  the  night  winds  sa3ring.  Baby, 

What  murmurs  come  on  the  breeze, — 
When  in  sweet  repose  little  eyelids  close, 

And  at  length  comes  rest  and  ease? 
May  they  bear  you  oflE  to  the  Land  of  Nod — 

Bring  you  a  beautiful  dream, 
And  let  you  dwell  in  a  fairy's  dell 

Close  down  by  a  forest  stream. 

Oh,  what  are  the  night  winds  saying,  Dear  heart. 

What  message  is  borne  to  thee. 
When  again  over  all  the  night-shades  fall. 

And  mind  and  spirit  are  free? 
May  they  whisper  love's  message  sweet  and  true 

That  from  life's  sorrows  can  save, 
Breathe  peace  and  rest  and  a  hope  for  the  best 

To  strengthen  a  purpose  brave. 


AN    ECCENTRIC    CHARACTER    OF    THE    OLD    DAYS 

DAVID  AUSTIN,  CLERGYMAN,  WHO  TAUGHT  THAT  THE 
WORLD  WOULD  END  IN  1796  AND  CREATED  CONSTER- 
NATION AMONG  HIS  FOLLOWERS— HE  SPENT  SO  MUCH 
MONEY  PREPARING    THAT    HB    WAS   JAILED    FOR    DEBT 

BY 

EMILY  S.  GILMAN 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  a  bril- 
liant and  talented  but  some- 
what eccentric  clergyman 
was  well-known  in  southern 
New  England.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  oldest  inhabitant 
can  claim  any  personal  recollection 
of  the  Rev.  David  Austin;  and  his 
commentary  on  the  Bible  and 
various  printed  sermons  are  not  to 
be  found  to-day  in  most  theological 
libraries. 

He  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  1759  or  1760.  His  father, 
who  for  many  years  was  Collector 
of  Customs,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
the  community,  and  was  noteworthy 
both  for  his  piety  and  his  wealth. 

David,  the  eldest  son,  was  early 
fitted  for  college,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1779.  He  then 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy, 
and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  received  several  grati- 
fying invitations  to  become  a  set- 
tled pastor.  But  he  preferred  first 
to  spend  some  time  in  foreign 
travel,  and  accordingly  visited 
Europe.  Perhaps,  like  young  men 
of  the  present  day,  he  studied  at 
some  university,  but  in  any  case 
there  was  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  Continent.  After 
his  return  to  this  country  he  found 
his  way  to  Norwich  where,  in  June, 
1783,  he  married  Lydia  Lathrop — a 
woman  of  gentle  breeding,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

We  can  believe  that  this  bright 
and  cultivated  young  minister  of 
stately  bearing  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, was  much  sought  after  in 
those  days.     He  was  especiallv  at- 


tractive to  young  people,  while 
some  of  their  seniors  may  have  had 
grave  doubts  lest  his  sound  theo- 
logical training  had  suffered  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  freethinkers 
of  France. 

For  some  months  he  preached  in 
Greenfield,  Conn.,  and  also  in  the 
Second  Church,  Norwich.,  and  in 
1788  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  EHzabethtown,  N.  J.  Here  he 
was  greatly  beloved  and  his  labors 
were  very  useful  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Naturally  somewhat 
eccentric,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
benevolence  and  freely  gave  away 
to  the  needy,  thus  increasing  the 
number  of  his  ardent  friends. 

Toward  the  close  of  1795  he  had 
a  violent  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
from  which  he  recovered  but  slowly, 
and  his  mind  was  seriously  affected 
thereby.  During  his  convalescence 
he  devoted  much  time  to  studying 
the  prophesies,  and  the  effect  was  a 
mental  derangement  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered.  When  he 
resumed  preaching  he  taught  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  would 
take  place  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
May,  1796.  This  led  to  a  great 
excitement  in  all  that  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  people  thronged  from 
the  neighboring  towns  to  hear  him 
preach,  barely  finding  room  in  the 
church.  When  the  appointed  day 
drew  near,  special  services  for 
prayer  and  preparation  were  held. 
Mr.  Austin  dwelt  on  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  and  his  hearers  were 
deeply  moved ;  weeping  and  mourtL- 
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ing  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
crowded  house. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  15  the 
sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  a 
multitude  of  people  filled  the  church 
to  overflowing.     Some  distant  peals 
of  thunder  were  heard  during  the 
day,   but    the    hours    rolled    away 
without  any  other  signs  or  portents, 
and  when  night  came  most  of  the 
congregation  were  convinced  that  it 
all  had  been   a  delusion.     Not  so 
the  preacher;     he    readily    found 
reasons  why  the  Lord  had  delayed 
his  coming,  and  continued  to  pro- 
claim the  near  approach  of  Christ's 
personal  reign  upon  earth.     He  be- 
lieved himself  called,  as  was  John 
the  Baptist,  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the    Messiah    and    bring    in    the 
glorious  millennium.     He  proposed 
to  establish  a  new    church,  inde- 
pendent of  all  ecclesiastical  control, 
and  his    congregation  accordingly 
petitioned  the  Presbytery  to    dis- 
solve the  relation  between  pastor 
and  people,  Mr.  Austin  acceding  to 
the  request.     The  Presbytery  ex- 
pressed the  kindest  feelings  towards 
Mr.  Austin  while  they  regarded  his 
enthusiasm  and  delusion  as  unfitting 
him   for  usefulness  in  the  gospel 
ministry. 

Mr.  Austin  returned  to  New 
Haven  and  believing  in  the  literal 
return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  that  New  Haven  would 
be  the  place  for  their  embarkation, 
he  erected  houses  and  a  wharf  for 
their  use.  (Long  afterwards  these 
were  pointed  out  as  Austin's  folly, 
but  are  probably  no  longer  stand- 
ing.) 

All  this  took  so  much  money  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts  and 
was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the 
debtor's  jail.  Having  the  "liberty 
of  the  yard/'  he  amused  himself  by 
sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  County 
House  and  having  his  fine  pair  of 
horses  brought  every  day  for  him  to 
see  and  caress.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon, while  playing  with  them,  he 
mounted  one  of  them  and  was  off 
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in  a  twinkling  for  Hartford!  The 
sheriff  offered  a  reward  of  fifty^dol- 
lars  for  his  apprehension,  and.two 
men  started  in  pursuit  They^fol- 
lowed  him  through  Hartford  to  old 
Lebanon,  where  they  found  him 
Sunday  afternoon,  entering  the 
meeting  house  of  his  classmate, 
Rev.  Zebulon  Ely.  Mr.  Austin 
made  his  way  into  the  pulpit,  and 
his  pursuers  seated  themselves  in 
a  pew. 

'•Brother  Ely,"  said  he,  "I  want 
to  preach."  *'No,  Mr.  Austin,'* 
was  the  reply,  "I  must  preach  my- 
self ;  my  sermon  is  to  have  connec- 
tion with  the  one  I  delivered  in  the 
morning.  I  cannot  let  you  preach* ' ' 
Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Austin, 
preach  if  you  must,  but  I  shall 
preach  too,"  and  forthwith  be 
named  his  tert.  **  Whither  I  go,  re 
cannot  come."  After  preaching  a 
discourse  intended  especially  for 
his  pursuers,  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit  and  with  good  grace  sur- 
rendered himself.  We  are  not  in- 
formed that  he  even  waited  to  hear 
the  sequel  to  the  morning  discourse, 
but  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
the  grave,  reserved  Mr.  Ely,  who 
was  '*  characterized  more  by  sound- 
ness and  strength  of  intellect  than 
by  imagination,"  recovered  from 
his  surprise. 

The  two  men,  mounting  their 
prisoner  on  one  of  their  jaded 
horses,  brought  him  down  throug^h 
New  London.  He  complained  that 
he  did  not  like  the  animal's  gait 
and  presently,  after  crossing  the 
ferry  at  Saybrook,  he  proposed  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  ride  his 
own  horse.  This  was  granted,  and 
soon  getting  ahead  of  his  compan- 
ions he  called  out,  ** Good-bye,  gen- 
tlemen!" and  was  quickly  out  of 
sight.  Stopping  at  a  tavern  for 
some  refreshments  he  saw  on  the 
table  an  advertisment,  "Fifty  dol- 
lars reward  for  David  Austin,  a 
debtor  who  escaped  from  the  jail  ia 
New  Haven."  Seizing  the  paper. 
he  made  all   speed  to  reach  New 
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Haven,  presented  himself  to  the 
sheriff  and  demanded  th6  reward ! 

He  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  and 
his  active  mind  made  him  desire  to 
resume  preaching.  His  friends 
discouraged  but  could  not  always 
prevent  him,  for  he  was  fertile  in 
expedients  for  finding  opportunities 
to  speak. 

While  staying  witli  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  Strett,  the  aged  pastor  of 
the  East  Haven  Church,  he  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  that  on  a  par- 
ticular evening  **an  oration  on  the 
Conquest  of  Canaan  would  be  de- 
livered in  the  stone  chapel  across 
the  brook  Kedron,  three  miles  east 
of  the  Holy  City,  by  David  Austin." 
Just  at  that  time  Dr.  Eli  Ives, 
lately  returned  from  the  medical 
college  in  Philadelphia,  was  an- 
nounced for  an  oration  on  chemistry 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Yale  College,  on  the  very  even- 
ing chosen  by  Mr.  Austin.  The 
latter  changed  his  advertisement, 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  for 
the  same  time  and  place  proposed 
for  Dr.  Ives. 

The  evening  came.  The  Center 
Church  was  filled.  Dr.  Dana,  the 
pastor,  with  the  officers  of  the 
society  and  the  orator,  occupied  the 
pulpit,  when  '*the  stately,  comely 
figure  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  a  suit  of 
clergy  gray,  cut  and  trimmed  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  a  military 
undress,  was  seen  moving  with 
dignity  and  grace  up  the  middle 
aisle. "  He  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs 
and  benignly  looked  for  a  place 
among  the  dignitaries  there,  but 
the  pulpit  doors,  being  closed 
against  him,  he  bowed  himself 
down  the  stairs  and  with  great 
composure  took  a  chair  at  the  foot. 
The  instant  the  oration  closed  he 
began  to  re-ascend,  but  Dr.  Dana, 
having  the  hats  ready,  the  proces- 
sion of  officials  met  him  midway 
and  he  civilly  gave  place  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  steps  were  cleared 
he  appeared  at  the  desk,  and  with 
winning  face  and  voice,  proposed  to 


preach  on  jr/iW/2<tf/ chemistry.  To 
those  of  the  audience  who  waited 
to  hear  him,  he  discoursed  at  some 
length  about  the  brazen  laver  of  the 
temple,  finally  concluding  with  the 
practical  remark  that  the  society, 
having  gone  over  to  the  court  house 
to  eat  some  bread  and  cheese,  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  them. 

Gradually  he  recovered  his  mental 
balance,  but  his  clerical  brethren 
were  afraid  to  trust  him  in  their 
pulpits.  He  went  back  to  Eliza- 
beth town  in  1804  and,  being  refused 
a  hearing  in  his  old  church,  an 
effort  was  made  to  raise  money  to 
repair  an  old  Methodist  church  for 
his  use.  His  stay,  however,  was 
brief,  and  he  went  back  to  New 
England,  where  he  presently  joined 
the  Baptists  and  was  immersed. 
But  his  preferences  led  him  to  seek 
some  pulpit  among  the  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  conservative 
ministers  of  that  day  hesitated 
about  inviting  a  man  to  preach 
whose  character  was,  indeed,  above 
reproach,  but  who  might  at  any 
time  say  or  do  some  strange  thing. 
Moreover,  they  could  not  disregard 
the  vote  which  had  been  passed  by 
their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  alread}^  returned 
to  her  father's  house  in  Norwich 
and  there  her  husband  followed 
her,  making  it  his  home  as  long  as 
she  lived.  Under  her  wise  and 
gentle  influence  there  was  a  marked 
mental  improvement,  and  after  her 
death,  conscious  of  his  weakness 
and  distrustful  of  himself,  he  used 
to  say,* 'I  miss  my  faithful  mentor." 

He  fitted  up  as  a  study  the  count- 
ing room  of  the  old  drug  store  near 
Dr.  Lathrop*s  house,  and  here  a 
brother  minister  called  upon  him 
one  Monday  morning.  To  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  a  good  room  and 
pleasant  accommodations,  he  made 
the  characteristic  reply:  **The  will 
of  the  old  gentleman  was  an  injunc- 
tion upon  his  sons  to  give  Mrs. 
Austin    and    myself  a  respectable 
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livelihood.  Well  worded.  A  re- 
spectable livelihood.  What  is  it? 
Why,  good  table  fare  every  day, 
money  in  pocket,  good  horse  and 
chaise,  fine  horse  whips;  namely, 
one  for  each  of  us,  lady  and  gentle- 
man, when  we  take  saddles;  one 
for  the  chaise ;  a  long  one  to  touch 
the  leader  if  we  should  have  one, 
and  old  Jack's  with  a  wooden 
handle,  hanging  up  in  the  stable, 
worth  more  than  all  the  rest!  Yes, 
this  study  is  very  well.  Here  I  sit 
and  try  to  think;  been  at  it  this 
morning.  One  text  came  into  my 
mind —  *The  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil.  *  Could  not  get  rid  of 
it,*'  and  so  on.  Occasionally  an 
opportunity  to  preach  was  afforded 
him.  Rev.  Mr.  Cone  of  Colchester, 
somewhat  out  of  breath,  was  glad 
to  help,  and  willing  to  do  a  kind- 
ness, would  sometimes  invite  him 
to  his  church.  But  one  week-day 
afternoon  Mr.  Cone,  sitting  in  his 
house  in  melancholy  mood,  was 
much  surprised  by  an  unusual  stir 
on  the  street  which  he  could  not 
understand.  Just  then  Mr.  Austin 
came  dashing  up  on  horseback  and 
entered  the  parsonage.  **What  is 
this  movement  of  the  people?" 
asked  Mr,  Cone.  '*A  lecture,"  was 
the  reply.  "Lecture,  I  have  not 
appointed  one,"  said  Mr.  Cone. 
••No,"  said  Mr.  Austin.  "I  ap- 
pointed it."  ••How  is  this?"  asked 
the  pastor,  roused  to  indignation. 
"'Appointed  lectures  in  my  parish 
without  consulting  me?"  With  all 
meekness  and  benignity  the  inter- 
loper gently  replied,* 'Brother  Cone, 
don't  be  angry.  I  confess  it  is  a 
little  irregular;  but  the  pigeons  are 
down ;  let  us  spring  the  net  upon 
them." 

By  degrees  his  ministerial 
brethren  were  led  to  believe  that  he 
might  be  useful  as  a  settled  pastor 
and  finally,  in  i8 15,  he  was  installed 
over  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Bozrah,  an  office  which  he  held 
some  sixteen  years,  until  his  death. 

He  retained  his  home  in  Norwich 


for  a  time,  but  interested  himself 
in  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
town  of  Bozrah.  His  ministry, 
though  somewhat  irregular,  resulted 
in  much  good,  and  he  was  remem- 
bered with  much  affection.  Over 
two  hundred  persons  were  received 
into  the  church  during  his  pas- 
torate. He  must  have  been  a  most 
interesting  and  attractive  man, 
especially  during  his  later  years. 
A  good  classical  scholar,  fluent  in 
speech,  bright,  witty,  a  kind  friend 
to  the  young  people  who  loved  and 
admired  him.  He  interested  him- 
self in  their  studies,  and  advised 
their  juvenile  reading.  Some  of 
his  letters  to  them  are  still  cher- 
ished by  their  descendants. 

Many  of  his  playful  repartees 
have  been  recorded — hardly  worth 
recalling  now.  His  eccentricities 
doubtless  attracted  far  more  atten- 
tion a  hundred  years  ago  than  they 
would  now.  When  his  ministeri^ 
brethren  advised  or  reproved  him, 
he  showed  wonderful  humility  and 
meekness.  They  never  dared  ask 
him  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  a 
public  occasion,  though  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  part  and  to 
add  some  spice  to  the  entertain- 
ment. His  want  of  concentration 
unfitted  him  to  take  part  in  discus- 
sion, but  he  would  always  pray  with 
fervor  and  with  language  and  senti- 
ment adapted  to  the  occasion.  To 
prevent  a  speech  he  was  often  asked 
to  pray. 

Governor  Livingston,  in  a  poem 
on  •'Philosophic  Solitude,"  pays 
this  tribute  to  his  friend : 

Dear  Austin.too,  should  grace  my  rural  seat. 

Forever  welcome  to  the  green  retreat; 

Heaven  for  the  cause  of  righteousness  de- 
signed 

His  florid  genius  and  capacious  mind. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  'raid  the  adoring  throng 

Celestial  truths  devolving  from  his  tongoe; 

Oft  o'er  the  listening  audience  seen  him 
stand, 

Divinely  speak  and  graceful  wave  his 
hand. 

Those  "graceful  gestures"  must 
have    made    an    impression,    and 
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within  a  few  years  have  been  men- 
tioned by  one  who  remembered 
him  well. 

In  his  later  years  he  admitted 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  prophecy  —  that 
the  wheels  of  providence  had  moved 
more  slowly  than  he  had  expected. 

His  last  days  were  marked  by 
^reat    simplicity    and    gentleness, 


his  extravagance,  eccentricity  and 
drollery  all  being  laid  aside.  And 
having  commanded  much  attention 
during  his  long  life,  its  quiet,  peace- 
ful close  awakened  much  interest 
among  his  friends.  After  fifty-one 
years  in  the  ministry,  he  died  in 
1 83 1,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife 
in  the  old  ground  at  Norwich  Town. 


LIFE'S    SYMPHONIES 


BY 


HENRY    SHERMAN    SMART 


j  Thou  blest  symphonies  of  God!    We  lay 

Our  burden  at  thy  shrine  in  holy  thought. 
For  these  thy  lyric  strains  hath  ever  wrought 
Some  consciousness  divine — in  thine  own  way 
i\  r    Instinctively  recall  God's  hallowed  day. 
jj  These  rarest  harmonies  which  thou  hast  taught 
Are  little  paths  through  which  some  good  is  sought, 
And  waft  our  souls  to  heaven.     Is  it  not  they 
When  oft  in  strifes  of  life,  but  when,  alarmed, 
Our  visions  fade,  that  lead  us  on  thereby 
To  higher  things,  all  pure,  yea,  holy  palms. 
Which  gave  to  us  the  victory?    Then  fly 
To  larger  spheres  whilst  yet  are  breathed  pure  psalms 
With  music  chanting  to  eternity. 
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PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JUDGE  JAMES  LANMAN  OP 
NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT.  THE  LAST  SENATOR  TO  WEAR 
KNEE  BREECHES.  POWDERED  HAIR  AND  RUFFLED  SHIRTS 
—SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  THE  DISCUSSIONS  OP  THE  DAY    EDITED 


BY 


MARY    L.    D.    FERRIS 


KDITOR   OF  THE  AMERICAN  AUTHOR  DURING  ITS  PUBLICATION  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AJfSRICAV 

AUTHORS  AND  WRITER  OF  MANY   LITERARY  CRITICISMS 


THE  following  letters  were 
among  the  papers  of  Judge 
James  Lanman  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  who  was  rather 
a  unique  figure  in  the  Congress  of 
1825  (he  was  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  1819  to  1825)  as  the  last 
Senator  to  wear  powdered  hair  and 
ruffled  shirt  and  knee  breeches. 

He  was  also  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme and  Superior  courts  of  Con- 
necticut, and  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest man  who  ever  sat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, according  to  the  late  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran. He  was  the  father-in-law  of 
United  States  Senator  Lafayette  S. 
Foster,  and  stepfather  of  Mrs.  John 
Lothrop  Motley.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
first  constitution  of  Connecticut  in 
1818,  and  acquired  great  distinction 
for  his  abilities. 

The  life  of  Judge  Lanman  is  closely 
interwoven  with  public  works  in  Nor- 
which.  In  speaking  of  the  distin- 
guished Connecticut  statesman,  his 
grandson,  Charles  Lanman,  private 
secretary  to  Daniel  Webster,  and  at 
one  time  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
legation,  said:  "My  grandfather, 
James  Lanman,  voted  with  the  South 
on  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  was 
burned  in  effigy  in  his  native  town, 
Norwich,  but  his  broad  patriotism 
won  for  him  the  warmest  friendship 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton." 


The  first  letter  I  find  is  from  Joseph 
Trumbull,  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1834-5,  having  been  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  William  W.  Ellsworth,  and  sat 
again  in  the  Senate  in  1839-43,  being 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  in 
1849. 

"Washington  City, 

"March  9,  1840. 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"Your  very  acceptable  letter  reached 
me  by  due  mail  and  I  am  verj^  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestions 
which  it  contains.  You  have  been  in 
this  city  long  enough  to  leave  many 
of  the  interests  &  considerations  that 
operate  in  its  vicinity,  but  which  do 
not  make  their  appearance  in  public. 

"I  am  convinced  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  not  improving  in  politics  or 
morals,  nor  do  I  perceive  how  we 
can  unless  a  better  example  shall  be 
set  by  others — our  house  is  a  perfect 
Bedlam  and  the  Senate  seems  to  me 
to  have  degenerated  since  you  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  in  it.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  within  a  few  days  been 
quite  exasperated  with  Gov.  Davis  at 
what  he  calls  misrepresentations  of 
his  remarks  in  Mr.  Davis'  published 
speech.  Mr.  Davis  avers  that  he 
wrote  it  out  with  an  intention  to  state 
what  he  said  in  answer  to  M.  B.  in 
the  Senate  and  those  who  were  pres- 
ent did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  it 
was  according  to  their   recollection. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  at  any  time 
complain  &  it   is   the   general  opin- 
ion so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  had  no 
eause   for   complaint   then   or   since. 
The  truth  is  Mr.  B.'s  remarks  as  to 
the  resolution  of  price  for  labor  have 
been   handled   rather   indignantly  by 
the  people  &  he  would  like  to  modify 
a  little.     Mr.  Walker  took  part  in  the 
same  debate  &  both  of  them  were  un- 
derstood to  take  the  ground  that  the 
Banks  must  not  be  permitted  to  have 
control  of  the  currency.    Mr.  Walker 
Avas  rather  the  most  violent  but  there 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  but  little  dif- 
ference of  sentiment.     Mr.  Walker's 
speech  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
though  it  is  said  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  suppress  it — certain  it 
is  that  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  single  copy,  which  I 
was  requested  by  a  friend  to  send  to 
Hartford.       He   uses   language  that 
fully  justifies  Mr.  Davis  in  all  he  has 
said  by  way  of  answer. 

"The  New  Jersey  matter  is  not  yet 
fully  disposed  of,  but  the  administra- 
tion party  have  the  power,  with  the 
aid  of  nullificos  to  place  the  five  Low 
members  in  their  seats — &  probably 
will  do  so  within  a  few  days.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  pay  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  Bills  as  was  done 
by  the  Senate.  They  are  now  asking 
for  $5,000,000  Treasury  Notes  &  it 
is  said  that  they  will  want  as  much 
more  before  Congress  adjourns.  So 
you  see  the  paper  currency  is  needed 
to  help  on  the  hard  money  project — 
and  then  the  cunning  and  the  juggling 
of  the  whole  plan  is  developed.  The 
truth  is,  they  intend  to  get  control  of 
the  money  power  &  then  they  will 
attempt,  &  perhaps  successfully,  to 
bring  into  subjection  all  the  banks 
that  will  not  Submit  to  orders.  If 
Mr.  VanBuren  succeeds  in  his  designs 
we  shall  have  a  strong  government. 
We  shall  be  permitted  to  go  through 
with  the  forms  of  voting  and  in  some 
instances  without  distinction;  but 
when  a  President  is  to  be  elected  or 
any  measure  important  to  the  admin- 
istration is  needed  —  the  result  of  a 


struggle  at  the  ballot  boxes,  will  be 
known  as  well  before  &  after  the  con- 
test is  ended. 

"Our  only  hope  is  in  the  fight 
which  is  now  in  progress  &  which  will 
terminate  in  Nov.  Both  parties  duly 
estimate  its  importance,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton says  it  will  be  a  tight  fight. 

"Mr.  Harrison's  party  feel  in  good 
spirits,  &  nothing  hitherto  has  oc- 
curred to  lessen  their  hope  of  success. 
It  is  now  evident  that  Harrison  was 
the  strongest  candidate  the  Conven- 
tion had  before  them  at  Harrisburg — 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  man 
who  would  have  sustained  either  of 
the  three  candidates  that  will  not  vote 
for  Harrison.  We  are  all  united  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  V.  Buren  &  thus  far 
the  temper  of  the  opposition  indicates 
all  we  can  wish.  With  hard  fighting 
we  may  probably  succeed,  but  without 
it  we  shall  certainly  fail;  for  we 
have  to  contend  with  fearful  odds — 
our  whig  &  conservative  friends  are 
exceedingly  anxious  for  Connecticut, 
on  account  of  its  influence  without 
the  state  as  well  as  within.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Niles  has  written  here,  that 
the  whigs  will  be  defeated  next  month 
&  that  Conn,  is  safe  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  fall — our  accounts  are 
very  different,  &  we  trust  this  event 
will  be  different  from  prediction  —  & 
that  he  will  not  be  Gov.  this  year. 
However,  we  must  urge  our  friends 
to  the  utmost  exertion  or  very  power- 
ful influences  will  be  used  by  the  Gen. 
Govt,  to  bring  little  Connecticut  under 
the  yoke. 

"I   do  not  doubt  you  will  put  to 
your  shoulder  &  we  feel  great  con- 
fidence in  all  Norwich  friends. 
"I  remain  with  much  respect 
"Your  obd.  Servant 

"Jos.  Trumbull. 
*'Hon,  James  Lanman/' 

Nathaniel  F.  Williams  writes  from 
Baltimore,  January  15,  1841 : 

"I  rejoiced  my  native  State  [Con- 
necticut] came  out  so  strong  for  the 
whig  cause,  &  I  pray  during  my  life 
at  least.  She  will  not  return  to  Loco 
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Focoism.  I  want  to  see  all  her  Mad 
caps  such  as  Niles,  called  home,  & 
never  sent  to  the  South  again,  the 
State  suffers  in  character  by  sending 
such  representatives  in  the  council  of 
the  Nation.  In  less  than  three  months 
we  shall  have  a  new  order  of  things 
at  head  quarters,  &  I  hope  in  good 
time,  its  blessed  influences  will  be  felt 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  we  have 
suffered  dreadfully  for  twelve  years,  & 
it  is  high  time  that  the  marks  of  deso- 
lation should  be  wiped  off.  I  have 
not  been  in  Washington  during  the 
sitting  of  congress  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Madison  —  Twenty  four  years 
next  month.  Life  &  health  permit- 
ting, I  hope  to  be  there  on  the  4 
March. 

"Thus  far  we  have  had  a  severe 
winter,  a  great  deal  of  snow  and  rain 
and  severely  cold  weather.  Hoping 
you  are  in  good  health  and  will  con- 
tinue so.  With  sincere  regard 
"I  am  dear  sir 

"Your  obt.  servant 
"Nath'l  F.  Williams. 
"Hon,  James  Lanman," 

"New  Haven,  Conn., 
"9  Nov.  1840. 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"The  Presidential  election  has  been 
much  the  most  absorbing  topic  with 
me,  still  I  am  exceedingly  gratified 
by  the  generous  and  complimentary 
majority  I  have  received  in  the  face 
of  a  most  virulent  opposition.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  upon  our  suc- 
cess in  the  great  conflict  which  is  now 
settled.  It  is  the  triumph  of  principle 
over  corruption — of  the  people  over 
the  office  holders.  Our  Republic 
cleansed  and  renovated  from  this  mo- 
ment commences  renewed  existence, 
and  friends  of  her  government 
throughout  the  world  will  regard  it  as 
a  certain  indication  of  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions. 

"Yours  with  high  esteem 

"  Wm.  W.  Boardman. 
"Hon.  Jas,  Lanman," 

William  W.  Boardman  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Connecti- 
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cut  Bar  and  State  Legislature,  and 
Representative  in  Congress  from 
1841  to  1843. 

"Washington  15  Dec.  1840. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"I  have  sent  you  the  Intelligencer 
occasionally,  which  will  give  you  the 
Proceedings  of  Congress.  Nothing 
new  here,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Webster 
will  be  offered  the  Department  of 
State  and  it  is  thought  Mr,  Ewing, 
Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Bell  will  have 
places  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  am  dear  sir 
Very  respectfully  yrs. 
Th.  W.  Williams." 

Mr.  Williams  was  Representative 
from  Connecticut  from  1839  to  1843, 
and  in  1848  a  presidential  dector. 

"Washington,  Dec.  17,  1840. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"The  Senate  will  be  retained  after 
4th  of  March  a  few  days — to  give  as- 
sent to  Cabinet  Nominations,  from 
the  President,  organizing  the  depart- 
ments of  his  Cabinet.  But  it  will  be 
long  before  the  minor  offices  will  re- 
ceive the  full  attention  of  the  appoint- 
ing person.  However  in  this,  as  in 
ever)rthing  else,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  time  by  the  forelock. 
Nothing  new  or  interesting  before 
Congress.  The  Doomed  party  seem 
crestfallen  and  the  whigs  are  modest 
and  forbearing  in  their  exultation. 
There  is  a  deep  feeling  of  compla- 
cency among  the  whigs  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  discomfiture  among  the 
loco-focos  of  the  other.  Mr.  Qay  has 
.introduced  a  resolution  for  rep^  of 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  instructing  the 
Committee  of  Finance  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  that  purpose.  Our  strength 
is  increasing  in  the  Senate  but  not  suf- 
ficiently to  carry  this  measure,  at  tiris 
session.  Mr.  Webster  yesterday  paid 
his  respects  to  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  which  relates  to  a  Na- 
tional debt.  That  is  an  ill  favored  fea- 
ture in  the  President's  Message— a 
National     Debt — when     he    is    the 
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founder  of  the  only  one  ever  created 
for  a  Nation  in  time  of  peace. 

The  weather  since  we  have  been 
here  has  generally  been  pleasant.  But 
on  our  way  we  had  a  snow  storm  that 
would  have  held  high  rank  even  in 
Lapland.  Those  of  our  travelling 
companions,  who  value  so  highly  the 
prompt  and  early  displays  of  duty 
that  they  would  Peril  Life  &  Limb  to 
be  among  the  morning  stars,  went  on 
and  Arere  two  nights  on  the  cars. 
While  those  of  us  who  had  less  ambi- 
tion to  go  ahead,  and  more  of  that 
tranquilizing  spirit  called  conformity, 
stayed  where  we  were  preferring 
comfortable  quarters  to  snow  banks. 
We  however  on  Monday  got  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  while  they  were 
waiting  for  us  to  make  out  a  quorum. 
Your  Senator  Huntington,  that  you 
may  not  consider  him  in  the  rear 
ranks  of  duty,  I  take  occasion  to  say, 
went  ahead.  I  do  not  think  our  Coun- 
try has  much  to  expect  from  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  this  winter,  an  im- 


pression to  considerable  extent  pre- 
vails that  there  will  be  a  special  Con- 
gress, yet  I  hardly  think  one  will  be 
called.  That  is  however  most  likely 
to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  the  more  reports  we  get  the 
more  unsatisfied  are  the  facts  of  its 
true  condition.  I  am  associated  with 
an  agreeable  mess,  but  stop  you  hate 
that  word,  then  I  say  family  or  better 
get  a  Club  of  the  Tippecanoe  order, 
for  we  are  Whigs — six  in  number. 
White,  Senator  from  Indiana,  Gen. 
Mason  of  Ohio,  Evans  and  Randall 
of  Maine  &  Hastings  of  Massachu- 
setts. >  The  four  latter  are  of  the 
House.  We  have  the  best  of  fare — 
and  cheered  with  the  social  delights 
of  good  company  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  public 
service. 

"Very  truly  yours  &  & 

"Nathan  F.  Dixon. 
"Hon.  James  Lanman." 

Mr.     Dixon     was     Senator     from 
Rhode  Island. 


BESIDETHE     SEA 


BY 


ELLEN    BRAINERD   PECK 

Beside  the  sea  I  mend  my  net; 

I  wake  before  the  stars  are  set, 
While  all  the  land  is  dim — 
The  eastern  earth  with  silver  rim. 

I  love  the  hush  before  the  morn, 

The  silence  when  the  day  is  bom ; 

I  love  the  waters'  waking  gleam, — 
Ah,  then,  the  thoughts  I  think — 

— the  dreams  I  dream ! 


Beside  the  sea  I  mend  my  net. 

And  love  the  still  mist  white  and  wet ; 

The  songs  of  winds  that  may  not  stay, — 

The  fair  ships  sailing  far  away. 
But  best  I  love  the  early  night. 
With  harbored  boats  like  birds  from  flight; 

The  first  star  with  its  golden  beam, — 

Ah,  then,  the  thoughts  I  think, — 

— the  dreams  I  dream ! 


DEATH     OF    AUTUMN 

BY 
AUGUSTA   H.    HUNTER 

Queen  Autumn  slept.     'Mid  glories  bright 
She  knew  nor  felt  the  chill  of  night, 
When  on  the  earth,  o'er  moor  and  dell, 
The  shadow  of  stem  Winter  fell. 
Angry  his  glance  and  fierce  his  frown 
As  from  the  heights  came  floating  down 
Sweet  music  from  the  wooded  hills, 
From  sleeping  falls  and  tiny  rills, 
While  leaf  and  flower  in  bright  array, 
Folded  in  gentle  slumber  lay. 

Yet  quickly  frown  to  crafty  smile 
Changed  e'er  he  sped  the  earth  awhile. 
And  sleeping  saw  the  Autumn  Queen  . 
Enrobed  in  folds  of  crimson  sheen. 
Her  couch  was  wrought  of  priceless  gold. 
And  round  her  clustered  wealth  untold ; 
Abundant  wheat  and  ripened  com. 
And  brown-nut  treasures  plenteous  borne. 
While  richly  hung  the  clinging  vine, 
Whose  fruit  distills  the  goodly  wine. 

Silent  he  measured  it  with  care; 
Exhaustless  seemed  the  treasure  there. 
He  softly  murmured:  **  This  was  thine; 
I  came,  I  saw,  and  count  it  mine!  " 
And,  striking  quick  at  Autumn's  heart. 
He  pierced  it  with  a  fatal  dart ; 
Then  vanished  as  a  piteous  wail 
Echoed  from  forest,  wood,  and  dale. 
When  sunlight  hastened  to  her  side 
She  told  the  tale,  then  drooped  and  died. 
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OBSERVATIONS  abroad 
give  me  reinforced  confi- 
dence that  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford is  to-day  in  the  fore- 
ranks  of  municipal  progress;  not 
that  it  has  plunged  into  social  ideal- 
ism .or  inaugurated  radical  measures 
but  that  it  moves  steadily  and 
surely  toward  the  model  muni- 
cipality with  conservative  and  intelli- 
gent judgment. 


Much  of  this  article  was  written 
during  a  sojourn  in  Cilasgow,  Scot- 
land, a  sojourn  which  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  my  home  city 
unaffected  by  surroundings,  appeal- 
ing to  local  loyalty  and  pride.  Three 
thousand  miles  distant,  the  love  of 
home  and  countr}-  deepens  and  in- 
tensifies :  but  interest  is  stimulated 
and  the  vision  broadened  by  the  con- 
templation of  unfamihar  methods  ac- 
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HARTFORD  S   I 


r  SIDE   BEFORE    THE   DAYS   OF    THE   TENEMENT    HOUSE 
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complishing  familiar  purposes  com- 
petently and  successfully. 
Witli  my  attention  turned  studiously 
to  the  government  of  this  fine  old 
classic  city  of  Glasgow,  I  state  my 
convictions : 

Hartford  has  a  great  future.  As 
the  capital  of  Connecticut  it  should 
inevitably  be  a  great  city— great  in 
its  population,  in  its  industries,  in  its 
wealth,  in  its  public  undertakings  for 
the  general  good.  Three  things  de- 
mand its  inunediate  attention.  First : 
It  sliould  absolutely  control  Park 
river.  By  a  system  of  properly  man- 
aged dams  this  stream  could  be  made 
attractive  and  wholesome  throughout 
Its  entire  length  within  the  city  limits. 
The  plans  to  this  end  recently     sub- 


mitted by  City  Engineer  Ford  ar^- 
worthy  of  commendation  and  should 
be  at  once  adopted  and  acted  upon. 
Second;  The  protection  of  the  Ea?t 
Side  from  the  annual  floods  and  fresh- 
ets. This  difficulty  is  now  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  court  of  Common 
Council  with  the  promise  of  cariy 
action  upon  the  report  of  the  city  en- 
gineer. Third:  A  commodious  mu- 
nicipal building  which  shall  gather 
together  all  the  city  offices  under  one 
roof,  and  make  their  offices  convenieiit 
and  easy  of  access  to  all  having  law- 
ful business  with  the  departments. 

Hartford  has  much  to  commend 
it  in  comparison  with  other  .American 
cities.  But  what  it  lacks  in  comn:'>!i 
with  them  all  is  a  plain  and   simpli- 
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nmnicipal  charter — a  charter  which 
sliall  be  simply  and  only  a  competent 
business  organization  for  the  trans- 
action of  corporate  business,  and  in  no 
sense  a  jxilitical  machine  for  the  ex- 
plaiting  of  private  interests. 

There  should  be  absolutely  no  poli- 
tical color  given  to  purely  municipal 
affairs.  No  parties  should  be  known 
or  recognized  in  municipal  elections. 
The  citizens,  as  stockholders  of  the 
City  Corporation,  should  elect  their 
directors  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  no 
political  consi<Ieration  should  have 
aught  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
citizens'  representatives.  With  a 
proper  charter  the  city  would  adopt 
a  non-political  system  naturally. 
\\'ith  such  a  charter  who  can  say  but 
that  in  the  future  it  may  yet  admini- 
ster public  utilities  for  the  pubhc  bene- 
fit as  completely  and  satisfactorily  as 
they  are  now  administered  by  cities 
of  the  old  world.  It  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  Hartford  when  these  things 
are  brought  to  pass. 

In  my  first  article  on  "The  lluilding 
of  a  Model  Municipality,"  in  thepre- 
cc<ling  issue  of  this  magazine,  I  recall- 


ed some  of  the  iiistorical  incidents  thai 
have  shaped  the  present  Hartford. 
There  are  many  more  narratives  that 
might  be  related,  all  of  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  character  and 
individuality  of  the  city,  but  my  space, 
and  your  time,  permit,  me  only  to 
mention  a  few  otiicrs  that  are  to-day 
marking  the  course  of  the  futurc- 
Ilartford. 

From  any  point  of  view,  the  pic- 
ture presented  by  modem  Hartford 
is  interesting  and  inspiring.  From  a 
business  standpoint  old  things 
have  passed,  or  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  great  slorc-^ 
and  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
city  are  assuming  aspects  altii- 
gether  metropolitan.  For  these  new 
pha.ses  of  enterprise  so  fir  as  the 
stores  are  concerned,  the  electrifying 
and  extension  of  the  street  railway 
system  are  largely  responsible.  The 
population  of  the  city  proper  could 
hardly  warrant  or  support  the  la.Tgv 
department  stores — which  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  their  wares  by  any  establishment 
in  Xew  England.  Such  concerns  are 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  improved  trolley  service  has  en- 
abled them  to  supply  the  wants  of  an 
urban  and  rural  population  of  per- 
haps 250,000.  Hence  we  have  such 
establishments  as  Rrown,  Thomson 
&  Co. ;  G.  Fox  &  Co. ;  Wise,  Smith 
&  Co.;  C.  S.  Hills  &  Co.:  Sage 
Allen  &  Co.,  R,  Ballerstein  &  Co.. 
X'eal,  Goff  &  Inglis,  and  others -.pur- 
chases can  be  made  which  for  price 
and  quality  will  compare  favorabb 
with  the  offerings  of  any  of  the  greai 
concerns  of  N'ew  York  and  Boston 
It  must  be  conceded  that  proposed 
trolley  extensions  are  full  of  promise 
for  Hartford's  merchants.  With  t\w 
lines  already  running  to  Springfield. 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  third  bv 
way  of  the  Tariffville  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  Western  Railroad,  which 
will  make  the  trip  between  the  twn 
cities  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  To  the 
south  it  is  inevitable  that  Middletown 
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1    TOLL    BRIDGE    i 


Bridge  «*>  deUTO^d  by  Hn  on  nighl  of  May  i/^  TS93,  Had  r 

will  soon  be  connected  with  Hartford 
by  some  kind  of  electric  service,  while 
it  is  now  possible  to  ride  by  trolley 
from  Hartford  to  New  Haven.  Rock- 
ville  is  promised  a  trolley  service  over 
the  steam  road  Hnes,  which  will  cover 
the  distance  to  Hartford  in  forty  min- 
utes. The  great  advantage  of  the 
trolley  to  the  suburban  population  lies 
in  tiie  frequency  of  its  service — a  ser- 
vice wliich  makes  it  possible  for  the 
visitor  to  come  to  the  city  at  such 
hours  as  are  most  convenient.  With 
these  iniproveuients  in  transportation 
and  added  facilities  for  access  to  the 
city,  Hartford  is  to-day  realizing 
the  dream  of  its  founders — of  be- 
ing the  trading  and  shopping  cen- 
ter of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The 
street  railway  company  whose  enter- 
prise has  done  so  much  to  develop  the 
city  has  always  mirrored,  as  it  were, 
Hartford's  Imsiness  and  industrial 
condition.  In  the  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  the  company  has  re- 
flected, in  its  own  fortunes,  the  city's 
husint'ss    activity    or    dcpre.ssion. 

Its  lot  was  not  cast  in  a  bed  of  roses. 
Time   and   again,   particularly   in    its 


tCFOSS   CONNECTICUT    RIVER. 
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earlier  history,  it  has  confronted  con- 
ditions which  only  the  courage  and 
judgment  of  its  management  pre- 
vented from  being  fatal.  Its  forriier 
president.  Mr.  Elizur  S.  Goodrich,  can 
tell  of  many  occasions  when  his  com- 
pany had  to  turn  the  sharpest  kind 
of  a  corner  to  avert  financial  disaster 
Bnt  all  this  is  of  the  past.  The  streei 
raihvay  company  was  among  the  lira 
of  our  institutions  to  respond  to  the 
inspiration  and  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  Greater  Hartford.  Consen-a- 
tive  and  cautious,  it  waited  i>atieii!!i 
while  others  experimented  with  trie 
novelties  and  wonders  of  electric 
Iraction.  When  assured  that  a  prac- 
tically available  system  had  been  se- 
cured it  lost  no  time  in  adopting  it. 
The  line  extending  from  the  city  line 
south  into  Wethers  fie  Id  was  first 
equipped  electrically,  and  for  a  time 
power  was  purchased  to  niii  it.  ThtT. 
came  the  installation  of  its  own  plant, 
and  the  equipment  of  other  line::  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  till  to-dav,  it  i? 
believed,  no  city  can  offer  more  com- 
fortable cars  or  more  reliable  sem'cc. 
The  great  steam   railroad   system  of 
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Connecticut  —  the  \ew  York,  New 
-laven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
>aiiy— has  now  acquired  this  prop- 
rrt\-  and,  under  the  capable  and  ag- 
gressive management  of  President 
Mellen.  it  Seems  probable  that  in  the 
"lear  future  all  trolley  roads,  at  least, 
win  lead  to  Hartford.  Connecticut's 
ijreat  steam  railroad  had  very  humble 
aepfinnings.  Its  expansion  began 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  New 
1  laven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield 
Kailroad  Company  with  the  N'ew 
Vork  and  N'ew  Haven  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, and  from  that  time  on  it  has 
been  busy  acquiring  the  other  steam 
railroad  lines  in  the  state. 

In  the  early  fifties  an  attempt  was 
made  to  run  a  steam  train  from  New 
Haven  to  Hartford.  Cuts  showing 
the  character  and  equipment  of  this 
train  are  still  extant,  and  are  full  of 
nterest.     The  train,  with  flags  flying 


and  horns  tooting,  pursued  its  dubi- 
ous way  to  a  point  a  mile  or  two  south 
of  Meriden.  Here  the  engine  gave 
out  and  refused  to  budge.  Conductor 
and  trainmen  at  once  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  nearby  farms,  and 
finally  succeded  in  procuring  a  num- 
ber of  yokes  of  oxen,  which  thfey 
hitched  to  the  engine,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  couple  of  hours,  in  drag- 
ging the  train  triumphantly  into  Mer- 
iden. This  incident  gave  much  satis- 
faction to  doubting  Thomases.  Sci- 
entific experts  were  heard  to  remark 
that  the  enterprise  was  doomed  to 
failure,  as  no  machinery  could  be 
constructed  which  would  stand  the 
racket  and  strain  of  high  speed  for 
considerable  distances.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  these  sages 
would  observe  at  the  spectacle  of  an 
eighteen-hour  train  between  New 
York   and  Chicago.        Connecticut's 
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great  railroad  system,  crowding  into 
a  contracted  area  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  of  track,  derives  its  strength 
and  greatness  from  the  territory  it 
serves.  The  interests  of  the  railroad 
and  its  tributary  territory  are  mutual. 
The  railroad,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
growth  and  deveiopment,  must  un- 
.  derstand  and  minister  to  the  needs  of 
I  the  town,  and  the  town  must  always 
I  stand  ready  to  countenance  and  s«p- 
I  port  the  efforts  of  the  railroad  inan- 
I  agement  to  improve  its  facilities  for 
I  service.  As  a  rule,  the  attitude  of 
!  Hartford  to  the  great  railroad  system 
■■  which  serves  it  has  been  fair  and  ap- 
preciative. As  the  city  develops  and 
its  demands  upon  the  railroad  become 
greater,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  will  pro- 
mote the  mutual  interests  of  the  par- 
ties. Certainly  the  growth  of  the  city 
must  always  mean  increased 
to  the  railroad  company. 


in  addition  to  the  trolley  service 
furnished  by  the  Hartford  Street 
Railway  Company,  the  city  is  very 
materially  aided  by  other  street  car 
lines.  Within  the  city  limits  these 
suburban  hnes  are  operated  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Hartford  Street  Rail- 
way Company.  The  two  lines  to 
Springfield  have  alreadj-  been  men- 
tioned. The  Hartford,  Manchester 
and  Rockville  Tramway  Companv  is 
a  notable  local  enterprise  operating 
an  electric  railway  froui  Hartford 
through  Manchester  to  South  Man- 
chester, and  to  Rockville,  with  still 
further  extensions.  The  line  serves 
a  large  population  east  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  Its  origin  and  devel- 
opment are  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
Hon.  Maro  S.  Chapman,  its  president, 
who  has  brought  to  its  construction 
and  operation  a  judgment  and  en- 
thusiasm that  could  not  fail  of  suc- 
cess.   By  its  frequent  service,  this  line 
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brings  Rockville  and  Manchester  and 
Hartford  into  intimate  association 
with  each  other. 

The  completion  of  the  new  bridge 
will  make  the  thriving  town  of  East 
Hartford  practically  a  part  of  Hart- 
ford, with  a  trolley  service  as  com- 
plete and  convenient  as  that  of  any 
part  of  the  city.  The  Connecticu.l 
Railway  and  Lighting  Company  con- 
nects us  with  New  Britain  and  Plain- 
ville,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bristol  and  Plainville  Tramway  Com- 
pany, with  Bristol,  Forestville, 
Terry  ville.  South  ington  and  other 
communities  in  the  territory,  while 
the  Farmington  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, on  the  west  gives  Farmington 
and  Unionville  convenient  access  to 
the  city.  With  these  railroad  and 
trolley  facilities,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  is  assured,  and  its  enter- 
prising merchants  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties suggested  by  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  their  wares. 

The  parks  of  Hartford  are  another 


valuable  asset  in  the  inventory  of  its 
development  and  prosperity.  Of  the 
entire  park  area  of  1.200  acres,  520 
acres  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  the 
remaining  680  acres  being  still  under 
the  management  of  the  Keney  Park 
irustees.  A  recent  report  of  the  park 
board  shows  that  the  city  parks  have 
been  cared  for  and  maintained  in  ex- 
cellent condition  at  an  expense  for 
the  past  year  of  forty-six  cents  per 
capita  of  the  city's  population.  .\ 
conservative  estimate  of  the  acHial 
market  value  of  the  parks  now  owned 
by  the  city  exceeds  $2,500,000  —  a 
sum  much  in  excess  of  their  cost  to 
the  city.  These  beautiful  breathing 
spaces,  so  refreshing  and  delig^htfu: 
to  the  people,  have  played  no  smal! 
part  in  the  municipal  economy.  They 
have  served  to  increase  the  cit}'s 
grand  list  from  time  to  time  by  en- 
hancing the  values  of  abutting  pn-p- 
erties.  As  the  trolleys  bring  people 
to  Hartford  by  reason  of  their  con- 
venience, the  parks  cannot  fail  10  at- 
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tract  residents  to  the  city  by  the 
charm  of  their  wholesomeness  and 
beauty,  A  summer  day  spent  in  the 
parks  of  Hartford  will  be  full  to 
overflowing  with  variety  and  delight. 
The  munificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Colt  of  the  grounds  of  the  estate 
known  as  "Armsmear"  and  the  long 
stretch  of  meadow  to  the  east  of  it. 
for  park  purposes,  is  but  another  tes- 
timonial of  her  love  for  the  city  by 
one  whose  gift  of  mind  and  heart 
endeared  her  to  social  life  and  made 
her  prominent  in  all  its  works  of  char- 
it\'  and  beneficence. 

The  grounds  on  W'ethersficld  Ave- 
nue are  improved  and  adorned,  and 
tlelightfully  attractive;  the  meadow 
land,  at  small  expense,  can  be  used 
for  much  needed  play  grounds.  Of 
all   the  parks  of  Hartford.  Colt  Park 


I 


is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular. 

Hartford  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  at  reasonable  cost.  The  city 
owns  its  own  water  works,  and  the 
administration  of  this  department  may 
serve  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which 
all  public  utilities  might  possibly  be 
administered  in  American  cities.  It 
is  practically  the  same  method 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  Clyde  as  a  great  waterway.  The 
Clyde  trustees  have  powers  and  du- 
ties quite  similar  to  those  of  Hart- 
ford's water  board.  It  is  possible 
that  public  utilities  might  be  ade- 
quately administered  by  our  Amer- 
ican municipalities  by  separate 
boards  invested  with  certain  char- 
ter powers  and  duties,  each  oper- 
ating as     independent     corporatiotis, 
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stihjcct,  at  least  so  far  as  outlay  and 
rates  are  concerned,  to  the  approving 
vote  of  the  council  and  the  freemen 
of  the  city.  With  receipts  for  the 
past  year  of  $457,718.77,  and  dis- 
bursements of  $189,39849,  the  water 
service  of  the  city  must  be  conceded 
to  be  a  paying  investment. 

Hartford  has  two  well -developed, 
competent  hospitals,  each  practical! }■ 
under  private  management,  and  each 
doing  a  noble  work  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  injured.  The  older  of 
thf  two  —  the  Hartford  Hospital  — 
was  dedicated  May  19,  1859.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  was  one  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  all  contributed, 
with  the  exception  of  $5,000.  by  in- 
<lividiials.  A  children's  ward  has 
been  erected  and  is  now  in  use— a  gift 
to  the  memory  of  Mi.ss  Eliza  Trum- 
bull Robinson. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  is 
a     tuberculosis     hospital     on     Cedar 


mountain,  for  the  treatment  of  incipi- 
ent cases  of  consumption.  It  will  be 
re-opeiicd  in  October  of  this  year.  A 
touching  incident  in  connection  with 
this  institution  is  the  contribution  by 
the  workingmen  of  Hartford  towards 
free  beds  for  wage-earners  suffering 
from  this  di.sease.  which  contribution 
has  reached  the  handsome  sum  of 
about  $5,000.  A  home  for  nurses  is 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Hart- 
ford Hospital,  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $65,000.  The  Old  People'.* 
Home  is  also  an  adjunct  of  this  hos- 
pital, and  was  erected  to  provide  a 
liome  for  aged  people  of  both  sexes 
who  were  imable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  care  required  by  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  old  age.  It 
makes  no  distinction  of  race  or  con- 
dition in  the  distribution  of  its  benefi- 
cence, and  simply  requires  that  the  re- 
cipient of  its  bounty  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  Connecticut,   ^^ot  iintleT  s\x.t.\ 
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r-  —      -      ■ """"1         charities.      Many   a   child    from    the 

slums  of  the  city  has  had  occasion  to 
i  lise  up  and  call  it  blessed.  It  collects 
"  and  distributes  the  offerings  of  an 
intelligent  and  humane  generosity,  and 
I  is  daily  bringing  to  many  a  despairing 
!         heart  and  home  its  blessed  guidance 

and  deliverance. 
',  In   addition   to   the   large   amount 

disbursed  by  the  city  annually  in 
charities,  the  churches  anfl  benevolent 
societies  are  spending  in  the  aggre- 
gate, great  sums  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty,  and  these  amounts 
— the   result   of   individual   contribu- 

it  ions — are  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  careful   and  competent  man- 
;        agement.     No  unfortunate,  deserving 
1        or  undeserving,  need  suffer  in  Hart- 
I  -  4  ■    1  i        ford  for  the  necessaries  of  life.    It  is, 

indeed,  a  generous  city,  and  its  people 
a  kindly  people. 

The  old  bridge  across  the  Connecti- 
cut river  has  passed  away.  Its  own- 
ers were  organized  as  a  close  corpo- 
ration under  an  act  of  the  Generat 
Assembly  passed  in  i8og,  and  erected 
and  maintained  a  structure  affording 
passage  across  the  river  for  an  estab- 
lished toll,  till  by  act  approved  May 
19,  1887,  and  subsequent  legislation 
it  was  made  free  bv  the  Legis- 
lature. In  the  year  1895  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  present  temporary  structure  was 


years  of  age  and  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. The  handsome  grounds  and 
building  cost  about  $121,000. 

The  patients  in  the  Hartford  Hos- 
pital proper  have  averaged,  the  past 
year,  234,  In  aid  of  this  hospital, 
the  state  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,  and  the  city  provides 
for  the  treatment  of  indigent  patients 
an  annual  fund  of  $17,000.  In  connec- 
tion with  hospital  work  in  the  city 
should  be  mentioned  the  pavilion  for 
contagious  cases,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  which  amount  was  contrib- 
uted by  citizens. 

In  1897  another  hospital  was  in- 
corporated in  Hartford,  viz.,  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital,  Bishop  Tierney  and  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford 
were  instrumental  in  its  organization. 
It  is  doing  a  great  work  in  curing 
sickness  and  alleviating  distress,  and 
one  of  its  attractive  features  is  the 
fact  that  it  permits  the  patient  to  be 
treated  wholly  by  his  own  ]>hysician. 
The  growing  demands  at  this  institu- 
tion are  being  met  by  its  capable 
management  by  a  commodious  en- 
largement of  its  original  somewhat- 
restricted  quarters. 

The  Union  for  Home  Work  is  one 
of  our  most  earnest  and  enterprising 
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ertctcd  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  The  magnificent  new  bridge 
is  a  project  conceived  by  United 
States  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
who  was  named  in  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  creating  a  bridge 
coramision  as  first  on  the  list,  and  who 
as  its  chairman  has  devoted  much 
time  and  care  to  the  development  of 
the  enterprise.  The  proposed  bridge 
is  a  structure  about  1,200  feet  long, 
affording  a  highway  over  the  river 
eighty  feet  in  width.  The  Jamaica 
bridge,  erected  across  the  Clyde  at  the 
head  of  navigation  in  Glasgow,  is  of 
exactly  this  width,  but  much  shorter, 
as  it  is  composed  of  seven  narrow 
spans,  while  the  Connecticut  river 
bridge  has  eight  exceptionally  broad 
ones.  The  Glasgow  bridge  was  dedi- 
cated in  1899,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  eightieth  birthday,  and  was 
the  third  bridge  successively  thrown 
across  the  Clyde  at  this  point.  The 
first  was  thirty  feet  in  width,  the  sec- 
ond sixty  feet,  and  the  present,  eighty 
feet.  It  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  bridge  now  being  erected 
.across   the   Connecticut.     The   com- 


pletion of  the  latter,  now  in  sight,  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  01  Hart- 
ford. Its  cost,  some  two  and  one-half 
millions,  will  probably  be  one  oi  the 
city's  most  profitable  investments. 

A  salient  feature  of  tlie  modem  lift 
of  Hartford  is  its  newspapers.  The 
city  is  particularly  distingfuished  in 
having  within  its  borders  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  country — the  Hart- 
ford Couraut.  Founded  in  17^14,  thi.- 
newspaper  has  absorbed  in  its  prog- 
ress, from  to  time,  more  than  one 
hundred  other  journals,  and  stiii 
stands  as  an  embodiment  of  historical 
antiquity  and  modem  excellence 
Among  its  editors  were  numbers' 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  an-i 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  —  names  v 
conjure  with  in  the  political  and  lit- 
erary world.  The  present  new^uprr 
is  equipped  with  every  modem  me- 
chanical appliance  and  its  editorial  (U- 
partmeiit  is  forttmate  in  being  gnidiii 
by  the  accomplishments  and  ^11  .>i 
a  trained  journalist  —  Charles  Hop- 
kins Clark.  N'o  city  in  all  this  br.iad 
land  can  boast  a  more  ably  editeii 
journal.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  thai 
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city  in  1030.  At  the  age  ol  twelve 
years,  he  set  out  to  learn  tlie  printer's 
trade  and  to  support  himself.  Em- 
ployed upon  the  Hartford  Caurant, 
first  as  an  apprentice,  then  as  com- 
|}Ositor  and  foreman,  he  conducted 
himself  so  well  and  capably  as  to  re- 
ceive the  offer  of  an  interest  in  the 
paper,  but  declined  the  advantage 
thus  tendered  because  its  acceptance 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  political 
opinions.  Th^Hartford  WeeklyTtmes 
was  first  issued  in  1817,  and  was  still 
merely    a    weekly    paper    when    Mr. 


OLD    PEARL 
OrgMlitd    iBji— Eci 


Uurr  purchased  a  half  interest  in  it 
in  1839.  Having  acquired  the  other 
half  interest  by  purchase,  Mr.  Burr 
bfgaii  a  daily  edition,  as  before  stated, 
in  1841,  and  thus  the  Hartford  DaUy 
Times  was  bom. 

So  interesting  was  this  man's  vig- 
orous character  that  I  here  note  some 
of  the  personal  cpialities  that  doniin- 
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ated  his  life.  The  stories  which  I 
iiave  enjoj'ed  hearing  related  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  I  am  given  per- 
mission to  tell  here;  many  of  them 
have  never  before  been  publicly  told. 

Interestinfj,  indeed,  are  the  recol- 
lections of  ilrs.  Ella  Burr  McManus, 
the  beloved  daughter  of  Alfred  E. 
r.iirr,  and  one  of  the  few  who  were 
taken  into  his  intimacy, 

"When  my  father  wanted  to  buy 
an  interest  in  the  Times,"  she  says,  "it 
was  then  a  siTiall  weekly.  He  went 
to  the  office  and  taking  up  one  of  the 


papers,  pointed  out  to  Henry  A. 
Mitchell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor, 
where  improvements  could  be  made, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  buy  an  in- 
terest ill  the  paper.  Mr  Mitchell  did 
not  seeni  to  be  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposition  and  made  no  decisive 
reply.  Gideon  Welles,  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  sitting 
in  the  office  at  the  time.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  paper, 
and  the  element  of  strength 
there  was  in  it  was  owing  to  him  and 
to   the   Hon.   John   M,    K'iles,  also  a 
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contributor.  After  my  father  left  the 
office,  Mr.  Welles,  as  he  aftenvards 
told  him,  said  to  Mr.  Mitchell:  'You 
accept  that  young  man's  offer;  I  like 
his  looks.  He's  a  strong  character.' 
"I  often  met  Mr.  Welles  in  the 
Times  office,  but  tlie  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  on  Main  street.  We  had  a 
little  talk  and  naturally  reference  was 
made  to  my  father,  of  wJiom  Mr. 
Welles  said:    'I  have  met  manv  men, 


both  in  national  and  intemation.il 
affairs,  but  I  never  met  a  man  of  w 
fine  and  rare  a  nature  as  that  of  .Al- 
fred Bnrr.  I  love  him  as  if  he  were 
my  own  brother.' 

"This  friendship  lasted  till  dMi!5. 
Mr  W^eiles'  change  of  politics  did  no; 
weaken  it  in  the  least.  While  n} 
father's  more  intimate  friends  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  finer 
traits  of  his  character,  no  one  outside 
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lis  own  family  kn  tl  e  del  cate  s  I 
)f  his  nature,  nor  the  i  i  s  tal  ext  t 
>f  his  tenderness  sm  path;  a  1  love 
These  attributes  \ere  cont  i  all\ 
nanifcsted  in  his  home  life,  and  to- 
;ether  with  his  innate  sense  of 
uimor.  they  made  him  a  most  lov- 
ible  companion,  as  well  as  father  and 
>rother.     Since  his  death,  nearly  six 


eirs  ago  t  has  touched  me  deeply 
thit  n  an  p  pie,  including  strangers. 
lave  stoppel  nie  on  the  street  and 
relatL  1  let  Is  of  kindness  which  he 
h.id  extended  to  them." 

Intimate  insights  into  the  forceful 
character  of  this  distinguished  Hart- 
ford editor,  whose  life  story  would 
require  a  volume  and  which  1  hope 
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may  some  time  be  written,  are  given 
by  his  sister,  Miss  Frances  Ellen 
Burr,  one  of  our  most  progressive 
women. 

"My  brother,  as  a  child,  seemed  to 
see  through  everything  that  partook 
of  sham,  or  was  not  in  his  eyes 
thoroughly  genuine,"  she  says,  "This 
can  be  illustrated  by  relating  a  little 
incident  of  his  childhood  days.  On 
the  deatii  of  his  grandfather,  a  group 


of  3-oung  girls  (his  cousins)  were 
bewailing  his  loss  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  grandfather's 
dead !'  Another  would  take  up  the 
refrain;  'Oh,  I  feel  so  bad  that 
grandfather's  dead!'  And  so  it  went 
the  rounds,  till  this  child,  the  young- 
est of  them  all,  began  to  think  there 
was  rather  too  much  show  of  grief, 
and   made   up   his   mind,  as  he   said 
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years  afterwards,  that  he  would  break 
up  that  sort  of  thing,  so  he  spoke  iip 
boldly:  'I'm  giad  grandfather's 
(lead !'  This  put  a  new  phase  on 
matters,  and  one  of  the  young  miss- 
es, forgetting  her  grief,  gave  tlie  child 
a  goo<l  shaking,  saying:  'You  little 
rascal !  glad  your  grandfather  is 
dead!  What  do  you  mean?'  I  mean 
that  I'm  glad  that  grandfather's 
dead,'  stoutly  maintained  the  child. 
Shaking  could  not  turn   him,  thoug;i 


undoubtedly  he  thought  as  much  of 
his  grandfather  as  any  one  there. 

"This  trait  grew  with  his  growth, 
an  litter  repugnance  to  all  outside 
show  of  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart. 
As  to  religion,  though  he  had  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  true  kind,  he  had 
no  use  for  creeds  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  he  felt,  live  on  the  exter- 
nal only.  Oral  prayers  always 
seemed  to  him  as  though  addressed 
to  earthly  ears. 


^^v 
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"Perhaps  the  following  incident 
emphasizes  the  character  of  the  man 
as  strongly  as  any.  My  brother 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  ■  office,  where  his 
ability  and  faithfulness  endeared  him 


to  the  then  owners  of  the  paper.  Af- 
ter thoroughly  testing  him  and  seeing 
of  what  timber  he  was  made,  the 
senior  owner  of  the  paper,  George 
Goodwin,  was  anxious  to  have  him 
become  the  owner,  editor  and  man- 
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-ager  of  the  paper,  and  he  made  him 
such  flattering  offers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  young  man  had  no  security 
except  his  own  sterling  character, 
that  few  young  men  could  have  re- 
fused him,  especially  in  those  days 
when  the  openings  to  a  successful 
career  were  rare.  After  telling  my 
brother  what  he  would  do  in  the  mat- 
ter; Mr  Goodwin  added  these  con- 
ditions :  That  he  was  to  join  the  Whig 
party  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Centre  church.  My  brother  saw 
just  what  he  could  do  with  the  paper, 
and  that  suddenly  was  laid  open  be- 
fore him  a  plain  and  easy  road  to 
success,  or,  as  he  put  it,  'a  fortune 
lay  at  my  feet.'  But  the  conditions 
were  not  to  his  liking.  He  told  Mr. 
Goodwin  that  he  would  think  of  it 
over  night  and  give  him  his  answer  in 
the  morning.  He  took  the  matter 
liome,  went  to  bed  and  did  not  sleep 


much  that  night.  The  next  morning 
he  was  still  undecided,  and  as  he  has 
often  told  me  of  this  crisis  in  his  life, 
he  said :  'This  thing  has  got  to  be  set- 
tled right  here  and  now.'  He  sat  hold- 
ing one  of  his  boots  in  his  hand,  and  so 
intense  was  his  thought  that  he  held 
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it  out  in  front  of  him  some  time. 
Suddenly  he  thrust  his  foot  into  the 
boot  and  bringing  it  down  on  the 
floor  with  a  vigorous  stamp  he  said: 
'No,  never  can  I  accept  these  con- 
ditions!' That  settled  it.  Gibral- 
tar could  have  been  moved  as  easily 
as  he  after  that  decision.  He  couid 
not  become  a  member  of  any  church 
as  a  matter  of  business,  thus  putting 
on  religion  as  a  cloak  to  help  him  on 
the  road  to  worldly  success.  He  had 
a  thorough  contempt  for  hyprocrisy. 
And  with  his  ideas  of  Democracy 
he  could  not  support  the  Whig  party. 
"When  Mr.  Goodwin  heard  his 
decision  he  was  much  affected.  He 
knew  the  calibre  of  the  man  and  what 
the  paper  would  become  in  his  hands. 
He  also  had  a  genuine  affection  for 
him,  and  wanted  him  to  take  the 
path  he  had  marked  out,  a  path  he 


felt  sure  would  lead  to  success.  But 
my  brother,  with  no  money,  with 
nothing  but  his  own  sterling  charac- 
ter, better  than  all  else,  had  the 
strength  to  refuse  the  glittering 
prize. 

"When  my  brother  took  the  Hart- 
ford  Times  in  hand  he  had  to  borrow 
money.  He  borrowed  it  of  the  old 
Hartford  Bank,  whose  cashier  was 
Henry  A.  Perkins,  sometimes  called 
"Old  Spike,"  from  his  tali,  straight 
figure,  and  his  dealings  with  others, 
as  straight  and  upright  as  his 
person.  My  brother's  note  was 
endorsed  by  a  man  named  S.  B. 
Grant,  who  at  that  time  cut  a  pretty 
wide  swath,  financially  speaking. 
He  made  quite  a  display  of  wealth 
whether  he  possessed  much  or  not 
He  afterwards  did  some  crooked 
financial  work  and  ran  away.     This, 
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jf  course,  disturbed  my  brother,  and 
fearing  his  note  might  be  protested 
le  went  to  the  bank  and  told  Mr. 
Perkins  that  had  he  known  the  char- 
icter  of  Mr.  Grant  he  would  never 
lave  had  him  endorse  his  note. 
Mr.  Perkins  looked  at  him  a  minute 
n  silence  and  then  broke  out :  'Did 
"ou  think  we  loaned  you  money 
jn  the  strength  of  that  man's  en- 
lorsement?  Not  at  all.  We  watch 
.-oung  men  carefully  and  we  size 
hem  up  pretty  well.  We  saw  what 
.■Qu  were,  and  it  was  on  the  strength 
>f  your  own  character  that  we  loaned 
■  ou  money.  We  knew  it  was  safe 
n  your  hands.  We  cared  nothing 
ibout  your  endorser.'" 

This  story  is  well  worth  the  tell- 
ng,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  possi- 
)ility  of  young  men  who  build  up  a 


character  that  furnishes  the  strongest 
kind  of  endorsement. 

Connected  with  .Mfred  Burr  in  his 
building  of  a  great  newspaper  was 
his  able  brother,  Frank  Burr,  who 
while  in  the  government  service  at 
Washington,  began  writing  letters 
of  a  pronounced  literary  quality  to 
the  Times,  and  later  returned  to 
Hartford  to  become  an  editorial  writ- 
er. For  more  than  fifty-two  years 
the  two  Burr  brothers  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  Times,  .Alfred  Burr  indit- 
ing the  vigorous  political  editorials, 
and  Frank  Durr  giving  attention  to 
contemporary  matters  of  a  more  liter- 
ary nature.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record  in  American  journalism. 
Both  of  the  brothers  died  within  about 
a  year  of  each  other. 

The  career  of  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Burr, 
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beginning  as  an  humble  compositor  in 
a  newspaper  office  and  rising  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts  to  the  editing  and 
ownership  of  one  of  Connecticut's 
greatest  newspapers,  may  well  excite 
the  admiration  and  emulation  of 
every  right-minded  American  boy. 
Bom  in  Hartford,  he  wrought  out  his 
destiny  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  while 
many  another,  contemporary  with 
him,  went  far  afield  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful pursuit  of  fame  and,  fortune.  In 
any  analysis,  the  foundations  of  his 
success  will  be  found  in  a  clear  head, 
conservative  judgment,  unfailing 
courage,  and  an  honest  and  kindly 
heart.  The  great  paper  he  founded 
has  grown  in  importance  and  influence 
in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  and 
tiie  Hartford  Times,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship and  editorship  of  WilHe 
O.  Burr  has  justified  the  best  hopes 
and  expectations  of  its  warmest  ad- 
mirers, while  the  business  capacity  of 
its  manaerer.  Rufns  T!.  Jackson, 
has  provided  the  journal  with  a  plant 
of  unsurpassed  mechanical  excellence, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  most  enter- 
prising business  establishments 
throughout  the  state. 

The  newspapers  of  Hartford  have 
much  influence  in  shaping  the  course 
of  public  opinion.  I  have  outlined 
the  careers  of  the  two  oldest  journals 


in  the  city.  To-day  there  are  other 
younger  but  nevertheless  forceful 
leaders  of  public  thought. 

The  Hartford  Post  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
It  was  established  in  1858  by  J.  M. 
Scofield  as  a  morning  newspaper  and 
a  Douglas  organ.  Immediately  after 
the   Civil   War   it  became   influential 
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Hartford,  OSoher  t^  1764. 

F  all  the  Arts  which  have  been  introdacM  amongft  Mankind,  for  the  civilizing  Human-Nauire,  and  readcriag  Lift 
agreeable  and  happy*,  none  appear  of  greater  Advantage  than  that  of  Printii^ :  for  hereby  the  gmceft  Getata'i 
of  all  Ages,  and  Nauont,  live  and  fpealc  for  the  Benefit  of  future  Generations. — 


Was  it  nnt  for  the  Prefs,  «re  (hould  be  left  almnft  intirely  ignorant  of  all  thofe  noble  Scntimeots  whidi  the  Aetleatt 
were  endow'd  with. 

By  this  Art,  Men  are  brought  acquainted  with  each  other,  though  never  fo  remote,  ts  to  Age  or  Sitoacioii;'it  lavs  opet 
to  View,  the  Manners,  Genius  and  Policy  of  all  Nations  and  Countries  and  faithfully  tranfmiu  them  to  Pofterity. — Bu:  Mt 
Co  infift  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  of  this  Art  in  general,  which  rouft  be  obvious  to  every  One,  whofe  Thoughts  are  eke  leiA  ezteare. 

The  Benefit  of  a  Weekly  Paper,  muft  in  particular  have  iu  Advinnges,  as  it  is  the  Channel  which  conircTs  (he  History 
of  the  prefent  Times  to  tyery  Part  of  th^  World. 

The  Articles  of  News  from  the  different  Papers  (which  we  (hall  receive  every  Saturday,  from  the  ncighbouiine  Provinces) 
that  fhall  appear  to  us,  to  be  moll  autlientic  and  interefting  (hall  always  be  carefuUv  mfartcd ;  and  great  Care  viH  be 
taken  to  collet  irom  Time  to  Time  all  domeftic  Occurrences,  that  are  worthy  the  ^Iotlce  of  the  Pubtidc ;  for  which,  «c 
fliall  always  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Correfpondents,  within  whofe  Knowledge  they  may  happen. 

The  CONNECTICUT  COURANT,  (a  Specimen  of  which,  the  Publick  are  now  prefeoted  with)  inll.  on  doe  Ea- 
couragement  be  continued  every  Monday,  begimung  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  November,  next:  Which  EncowaccKCtf 
we  hope  to  dcferve,  by  a  cofk^nt  Endeavour  tcft  render  this  Paper  ufeful^  and  entertaimng,  00c  only  as  a  Chaand  fcr^Ncav 
but  affifting  to  all  Thofe  who  nuy  have  Occa(ion  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  an.  Aiverti&r. 

(ySubfcriptions  for  this  Paper;  will  be  uken  in  at  the  Printing-Office,  near  the  NoYth-Meeting-Houle,  in  Haztftrd. 
FACSIMILE    OP    FIRST    COPY    OF    THE    HISTORIC    OLD    CONNECTICUT    COURANT 


in  Republican  politics.  The  late 
Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  cabinet  mem- 
ber and  minister  to  Russia,  was  its 
editor  for  sometime.  In  1868  it  be- 
came an  evening  newspaper  and  the 
late  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  last  century  edi- 
tors in  Connecticut,  was  the  control- 
ling editorial  power.  Since  then  the 
Post  has  been  directed  by  many  capa- 
ble and  prominent  men.  One  of  its 
best  known  editors  has  been  the  late 
John  Addison  Porter  who  was  long  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  affairs  of 
Hartford  and  of  Connecticut.  De- 
feated in  his  ambition  to  occupy  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  he  commended 
himself  to  the  lamented  President 
McKinley,  by  his  tact  and  executive 


ability.  The  president  admired  and 
loved  his  secretary,  and  recognized 
that  the  latter 's  judgment  and  fair- 
ness did  much  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ment arising  from  conflicting  claims 
of  precedence  and  consideration.  John 
Addison  Porter  .reduced  the  social 
life  of  the  White  House  to  a  system— 
a  system  that  saved  the  chief  executive 
much  trouble  and  anno3rance.  Had 
he  lived  there  is  little  doubt  but  tiiat 
his  portrait  would  have  been  added  to 
that  of  the  governors  of  our  common- 
wealth in  the  state  library. 

The  Hartford  Telegram,  a  morn- 
ing Democratic  newspaper,  was  es- 
tablished in  1883  by  D.  C.  BirdsaU 
and  William  Parsons.  In  1885  the 
late  Col.  E.  M.     Graves    became  its 
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'ditor.  To-dav  it  is  in  control  of 
ompetent  business  men  and  enjoys 
he  patronage  and  confidence  of  our 
^reat  and  important  so-called  working 
ilasses,  which  are  in  fact  the  sinew 
md  mainstay  of  every  community, 
he  stalwart  and  healthy  physical 
)ody  of  the  municipality.  The  presi- 
lent  of  the  corporation  is  Eclward 
I.  Doyle,  A.  M.  Grogan,  treasurer. 

In  1867  the  Journal  was  established 
md  from  1869  its  editor  and  publisher 
vas  the  late  Captain  Joseph  H.  Bar- 
ium, who  transformed  it  into  a  Sun- 
lay  newspaper  in  1874,  the  property 
low  being  conducted  by  his  son, 
rharles  H.  Barnum. 

In  1876  the  Sunday  Globe  was 
stablished  by  C.  W.  Griswold,  and 
o-day  it  fills  a  wide  and  important 
ield.  It  is  an  attractive  and  widely 
ead  newspaper,  owned  by  Emil  F. 
Liid  William  L.  Linke,  progressive 
)usiness  men,  and  to-day  under  the 
editorship  of  Frank  G.  Macomber, 
vho  succeeded  the  late  Will  Loomis. 

The      journalistic      fraternity      of 
Hartford  comprises  men  of  integrity 


who  are  co-operating  in  holding  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  to  a 
high  standard.  In  my  own  public 
life  I  meet  the  newspaper  represent- 
atives daily  and  take  great  pleasure 
in  recording  at  this  time  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  their  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, their  discriminating  judgment 
and  their  conscientious  labors.  The 
editorial  staflFs  of  our  newspapers  are 
the  great  silent  workers  upon  whom 
we  may  faithfully  rely  for  an  accurate 
record  of  the  multitudinous  events 
that  make  a  day's  doings.  A  tre- 
mendous responsibility  rests  upon 
them  and  they  are  fulfilling  their 
duties  commendablv. 

Hartford  is  very  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  names  that  have 
adorned  her  annals.  Three  writers 
of  world-wide  reputation  were  co- 
temporaries  in  the  literary  and  social 
life  of  the  city,  viz.,  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens, Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Of  these  the 
authors  of  "Mv  Summer  in  a  Garden" 
and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  have  passed 
away.  Mr  Clemens,  alone  of  the  trio, 
remains.  Though  in  these  later 
years  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
another  state,  yet  the  home  that  he 
built  here,  and  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful books,  "A  Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur's  Court,"  will  always 
identify  him  with  Hartford. 

Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  New  England  sing- 
ers, dying  in  1865,  made  Hartford 
her  home  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Her  friend  Emma  Willard,  authoress 
of  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,"  was  indebted  to  Hartford  for 
her  early  education.  John  G.  C. 
Brainard,  though  a  native  of  New 
London,  did  some  of  his  best  work  as 
editor  of  "The  Connecticut  Mirror/* 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  better  known 
by  his  nom  de  plume  of  "Peter  Parley" 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  modem 
Hartford.  James  Dixon,  though  a 
Hartford  lawyer,  did  some  creditable 
work  in  verse.  Two  of  his  sonnets 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
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His  ''Constitutional  History-  of  Con- 
necticut" is  a  masterpiece  of  degant 
diction  and  historic  accuracy,  and 
will  retain  a  permanent  place  in  tbe 
literature  of  the  state.  Horace  Bosb- 
nell  to  whose  efforts  the  city  is  indebt- 
ed for  "Bushnell  Park,"  was,  durii^ 
his  life  in  Hartford,  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  letters  and  theology,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  abroad. 
His  "Nature  and  the  Supematura!" 
marks  an  era  in  the  thought  of  his 
age,  while  few  books  have  excited  so 
heated  a  controversy  among  clergy 
and  laity  alike  as  his  "Vicarious  Sac- 
rifice." The  Yale  Lectures  of  Na- 
thaniel J.  Burton,  so  long  connected 
with  the  Park  Church,  are  of  perma- 
nent literary  value.  George  Denisoo 
Prentice,  who  died  in  1870,  was  the 
author  of  a  life  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
wrote  verse  that  was  much  adinired. 
He  was  succeeded,  as  editor  of 
The  Weekly  Revieiv,  by  John 
L  ._        _  -  ,  i    Greenleaf  Whittier.     Henry   Howard 

Brownell    (1820 — 1872),   was   a  poet 
ALFRED  E.  BURR  of  a  high  Order.     Rose  Terry  Cooke 

DiiliDfuishcd  Edllet 

Leigh  Hunt's  "Book  of  the  Sonnet."  '^ 

James  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  his-        |  — — 

torian  and  antiquary,  is  another  name 
distinguished  in  letters  that  must  be 
credited  to  Hartford.  His  daughter, 
Miss  Annie  Elliot  Trumbull,  has  done 
some  notable  work  in  fiction,  while 
her  magazine  articles  and  book  re-  , 
views  evidence  her  talent  for  literary 
criticism.  Her  novel,  "Life's  Com- 
mon Way,"  is  rich  in  character  de- 
lineation, brigh'ened  with  the  play  of 
a  humor  that  is  always  good-natured, 
and  pointed  with  sarcasm  that  is  evi- 
dently intendcil  to  correct  and  im- 
prove rather  than  condemn  and  de- 
stroy. ' 

Henry  C.  Robinson,  eminent  as 
a  lawyer,  was  no  less  so  in  his  na- 
tive state  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 
Careless  of  the  fate  of  his  many  in- 
spiring and  eloquent  efforts,  he  never 
collected  them  in     permanent     form. 
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( 1 827 —  1 872 ) ,  Edmund  Clarence 
Sleiliiian  and  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson 
have  each  added  much  to  the  literary 
renown  of  the  citv, 

George  H.  Clark  (1809—1881) 
was  the  author  of  "Knickerbocker," 
"Undertow"  and  other  works.  One 
of  the  most  ambitious  poetical  works 
of  the  new  world  was  the  "Colum- 
biad,"  whose  author,  Joe!  Barlow 
came  to  Hartford  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight. It  was  admired  and  talked 
of  long  after  Barlow's  death  in  1812. 

Hartford's  pulpit  has  not  failed  to 
add  zest  to  her  literary  life.  The  city 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Pond  Par- 
ker, not  only  for  his  Sabbath  sermons 
hut  for  a  history  of  the  "Second 
Church"  and  for  occasional  discour- 
YDiA  Ht'NTLEY  HiGouRNEY,  POETESS       sfs    and    addrcssc.';    of    consummate 
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(»ARK    twain) 
Ainecica'i  Gruteit  Humoriit 

ability,  and  for  hymns  of  great  sweet- 
ness and  power. 

Dr.  George  Leon  Walker  has  given 
us  a  "Life  of  Thomas  Hooker'  and 
"Religious  Life  of  New  England"  to- 
gether with  other  works.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam De  Loss  Love  lias  long  been  an 
interesting  writer  on  New  England 
customs  and  character.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel J.  Andrews  has  published  a  "Life 
of  Christ."  Kev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell 
is  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  John  Win- 
throp."  In  short  no  profession  in' 
the  city  is  without  a  representative 
in  the  domain  of  letters,  and  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  is  creditable  to 
the  skill  and  taste  of  th:  author. 

The  faculty  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  that  of  Trinity 
College  are  doing  no  small  work  ir. 
the  way  of  forming  the  literary  taste 
and  uplifting  the  literary  standards 
of  the  communit)'. 

Modem  literary  Hartford  has  in 
this.  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  a 
notable  publication  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, which  I  find  holds  an  enviable 
position  in  the  Opinion  of  the  leading 


literary  critics  in  this  cjuntrv  to- 
day. Throughout  the  larger  publish- 
ing centers  i.lis  magazine  of  culture 
i;.  well  known  and  highly  legarded. 
It  is  Mark  Twain  who  saj's:  "It  is  a 
fine  and  great  magazine  and  I  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  it,  and  a  strong 
pride  as  well."  Much  is  expected  of 
the  young  literary  workers  wlio  are 
now  giving  their  attention  to  serious 
literary  scholarship  in  this  city  and 
give  evidences  of  a  maturing  gener- 
ation of  literary  craftsmen  who  will 
sustain  the  quality  and  reputation  of 
Hartford  in  literature. 

From  the  time  of  Oliver  WolcoLt, 
(1817 — 1827)  dowr-.  to  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  many  of  the  gover- 
nors of  Connecticut  have  honored 
Hartford  ty  their  residence  withir. 
its  borders.  The  name  of  a  street. 
Governor's  street,  is  eloquent  of  this 

JKCt. 

The  present  governor,  Henry  Rol>- 
crts,  is  a  resident  of  Hartford.  Of  re- 
volutionary ancestry,  he  has  in  a  mark- 
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ed  degree  the  traits  that  distinguished 
that  ancestry  at  a  time  when  it  meant 
something  to  be  patriotic  and  inde- 
pendent. Open  to  reason,  he  yet  re- 
alizes that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
chief  executive  policy  and  appoint- 
ments, and  that  this  administration  of 
:he  trust  committed  to  him  must  be 
iUstified  by  its  results.  He  evidcni- 
intends  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  Connecticut  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  and  to  look  for  his  reward 
to  the  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  is  a 
notable  figure  in  our  city's  streets. 
By  family  history  and  tradition  in- 
timately associated  with  the  commer- 
cial, insurance  and  social  life  of  Hart- 
ford, he  is  in  the  best  sense  s  repre- 


sentative citizen.  The  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
skillful  management. 

To  call  the  roll  of  Hartford's 
political  influences  would  require 
much  length.  The  city  has  long 
been  the  home  of  counselors  and 
leaders  of  all  political  faiths.  In 
manufacturing,  finance,  mercantile 
pursuits,  professional  life,  mechanical 
genius,  in  all  the  services  that  man 
can  choose  to  contribute  to  the  needs 
of  his  fellowmen,  Hartford  not  only 
sustains  its  past  record  but  prc^es- 
ses  with  the  years.  In  closing  this 
writing  I  repeat  the  words  in  the  in- 
troductor}':  Hartford  has  a  great 
Future. 
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HON.  William  F.  Henney  who 
is  applying  business  prin- 
ciples to  municipal  admin- 
istration, has  found  in  the 
investigations  pursued  tn  gathering 
material  for  his  notable  articles  on 
"The  Building  of  a  Model  Munici- 
pality" and  "Modern  Factors  in 
Municipal  Progress,"  the  great  foun- 
dation of  Hartford's  prosperity  is 
the  soundness  of  its  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  integrity  of  those  who 
are  directing  the  business  policies. 
As  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  bar,  Mayor  Henney,  with  keen 
legal  penetration,  analyzes  the  con- 
ditions that  give  Hartford  distinction. 


JACOB    L.    GKEBNE 


It  is  very  appropriate  that  - 
birthplace  of  American  Dct'" 
the  shrine  of  religious  and  >  ' 
liberty,  that  insurance,  a  ■■ 
cial  factor  to  humanit}-;:-  ;- 
other  than  inventions  and  ^r: 
tures,  secured  its  perniancm:' 
tion  and  developed  its  truest  ic- ' 
business  qualities  in  this  muirr- 

It  is  here  that  its  princ:- 
equity  have  been  pemianeiiL'  -' 
lished,  and  to-day  it  is  noton)> 
conducted  in  Hartford  as  s  ■- 
proposition  of  moral  and  t 
soundness,  but  in  the  faii^'- 
charge  of  its  trusts  become 3 :r" 
in  times  of  misfortune  thai  ;■ 
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position  with  philanthropy.  The 
real  greatness  of  the  insurance  or- 
ganizations that  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them 
may  be  well  comprehended  by  the 
notable  achievements  of  several  of 
the  Hartford  companies,  some  of 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  here  a 
summary  of  the  operations  of  fifty- 
nine  years  of  permanent  business  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these  institu- 
tions— The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  has  re- 
ceived during  this  period  from  policy 
holders  $232,759,264.33;  returned  to 


policv  holders,  and  other  beneficiaries 
$234^353488.98  or  $1,594,224.65 
more  than  the  amount  received  from 
them;  has  assets  in  hand  of  $65,224.- 
841.53,  and  a  surplus  of  $4,828,696.64 
with  which  to  meet  a  liability,  actual 
and  contingent  of  $60,396,144.89  on 
$167,167,515.00  at  risk  on  70454 
policies.  The  corporate  securities 
are  of  the  highest  classes,  and  their 
par  value  is  $25,361,070;  they  cost 
$25,685,116  and  are  worth  in  the 
market  $26,694,418,  or  $1,009,302, 
more  than  their  cost  and  $1,333,348, 
more  than  their  par    value. 

P.    Henr_\'   Woodward,   author   of 
the     notable     historical     compilation 
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"Insurance  in  Connecticut,"  states 
that  early  in  1846  a  charter  incorpor- 
.ating  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  drawn  up 
;and  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  May  session  in  1846,  and  that 
the  document  carefully  guards  the 
rights  of  all  parties.  In  case  of  loans 
on  real  estate,  it  requires  double  secur- 
ity on  unencumbered  property,  and  in 
loans  on  state  stocks  and  bank  stocks, 
a  margin  of  twenty*five  per  cent. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the 
company  was  required  to  make  an 
estimate  of  profits  and  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  for  the  previous  year, 
to  charge  each  member  with  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  losses  and  expenses, 
and  to  credit  him  with  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  profits." 

The  corporators  met  first  July 
16,  1846,  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  on 
July  29tb,  the  company  was  organ- 
ized by  choice  of  the  following  direc- 
tors :  Thomas  K.  Rrace,  Robert 
Buell,  David  S.  Dodge,  Guv  R. 
Phelps,  Elisha  B.  Pratt,  Edson  Fes- 
senden,  James  A.  Ayrault,  Eliphalet 
A.  Bulkeley,  Lorenzo  B.  Goodman, 
Nathaniel  H.  Morgan,  Nathan 
M.  Waterman,  and  Henry  L. 
Miller.  August  nth  Eliphalet  A. 
Bulkeley  was  chosen  president;  Guy 
R.  Phelps,  secretary;  and  David  S. 
Dodge,  physician.  Elisha  B,  Pratt 
■was   subsequently   elected   vice-presi- 


dent. At  tlie  annual  meeting,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  James  Goodwin  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Hooker  took  the  places  of 
Messrs.  Phelps  and  Goodman  in  the 
directorate.  The  work  of  appointing 
agents,  and  procuring  risks  was 
pushed  with  vigor,  not  over  $5,000  at 
first  being  taken  on  a  single  life.  Jan- 
uary 6.  1848,  James  Goodwin  was  elec- 
ted president,  and  James  A.  Ayrault 
was  appointed  actuary,  other  officers 
remaining  as  before.  The  following 
March,  Isaac  Toucey,  afterwards 
governor.  United  States  senator  and 
secretary  of  the  navy,  was  appointed 
first  legal  counselor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
says  Historian  Woodward,  the  ^owth 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  was 
more  solid  and  the  company  had 
about  three  and  one  third  millions  of 
dollars  in  assets  and  about  twenty- 
five  millions  at  risk.  It  had  already 
won  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
When  business  rebounded,  after  the 
first  shock  of  war,  the  fruitfulness 
of  wise  seed-sowing  became  clear, 
and  the  company  made  great  gains. 

In  1848  President  Bulkeley  retired 
from  the  company,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Major  James  Goodwin,  who 
retained  the  position  until  1865,  and 
Secretary  Phelps  assumed  the  head- 
ship. In  1869  the  latter  died,  and 
Major  Goodwin  was  again  called  to 
the  presidency,  which  he  retained  un- 
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til  death  in  1878.  For  thirty  years, 
Major  Goodwin  largely  directed  the 
tiiiancial  policy  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  in 'the  matter  of  loans  and 
investments.  To  his  sagacity  it  is 
;;reatly  indebted  for  the  strong  posi- 
tion which  it  won  early,  and  has 
easily  maintained. 

President  Goodwin  was  succeeded 
by  Jacob  L.  Greene  in  1878.  After 
a  remarkable  financial  career  of  many 
years,  the  death  of  President  Greene 
occurred  on  March  29.  1905,  and 
tributes  were  paid  to  his  character 
by  many  distinguished  men.  The 
cJiurch,  state  and  press  recognized 
that  his  death  was  not  only  a  loss  to 
the  insurance  interests  of  the  country, 
Ijul  to  the  citizenship  which  he  re- 
presented. 

Rev.  Dr.  Flavel  S.  Luther,  Presi- 
k'nt  of  Trinity  College,  stated: 
'What  can  we  say  more  than  that 
he  community  is  bereaved  of  a  true 
ind  honorable  citizen  and  servant, 
>ne  who  could  be  trusted,  and  who, 
is  a  steward,  was  found  faithful? 
iVhat  greater  thing  can  ever  be  said 
)f  any  man?" 

Right  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster, 
)ishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of 
"onnecticut,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
if  Colonel  Greene  said:  "He  was 
he  warm-hearted  and  open-handed 
riend  of  his  brother  men,  the  high- 
iiinded    Christian   gentleman." 


The  great  life  work  of  Colonel 
Greene  began  immediately  after  the 
war  and  no  man  in  the  field  of  hfe 
underwriting,  by  voice  and  pen,  has 
done  more  to  make  things  clear  to 
the  insurer,  to  win  his  confidence, 
to  expose  fallacies,  to  condemn  haz- 
ardous experiments  and  wrong  meth- 
ods, and  to  clothe  in  bright  light  its 
sure  and  sacred  beneficence.  His 
theory  and  practice,  his  gospel  of 
life  insurance,  from  that  time  to  this, 
were  anchored  in  the  convictions 
that  its  sole  function  was  the  pay- 
ment of  losses;  that  its  purpose  was 
the  sure  protection  of  the  family, 
which  was  to  be  guaranteed  beyond 
peradventurc  at  the  least  cost;  and 
that  every  member  of  the  company 
had  that  equal  right  of  mutuality, 
which  should  be  sacrificed  to  no  am- 
bitions, no  experiments,  and  no  ex- 
pedients. 

This  is  the  character  that  has  per- 
meated the  business  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual,  and  a  continuance  of 
this  same  financial  integrity  has  been 
assured  by  the  election  of  John  M. 
Taylor  as  successor  to  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  born  of  New  Eng- 
land parentage  at  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
February  18,  1845,  graduated  with 
class  and  scholarship  honors  in  1867 
at  Williams  College,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1870. 

The  business  of  this  institution  is 


DANIEL    H.    WELLS 
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today  being  administered  with  a 
recognized  responsibility  of  the  mor- 
al obligations  of  insurance.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  is  surrounded  by  men, 
wlio  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  principles.  The 
vice  president  is  Henry  S.  Robin- 
son: secretary,  Herbert  H.  White; 
assistant  secretaries,  John  D.  Park- 
er, William  H.  Deming  and  Jacob 
IL  Greene;  actuary,  Daniel  H. 
Wells ;  assistant  actuary,  Charles 
Hildebrand ;  medical  director, 
George  R.  Shepherd,  M.  D. ;  assistant 
medical  director,  Joseph  B.  Hall,  M. 
D. ;     medical     referee.     Charles     D. 


.Alton.  M.  D. ;  superintendent  of 
agencies.  John  L.  Buncc;  inspector 
of  accounts,  Charles  B,  Ingraham ; 
directors,  Thomas  Sisson,  Charles 
M,  Beach.  Charles  Hopkins  Clark, 
Lucius  F.  Robinson,  Frank  W. 
Cheney.  John  M.  Taylor,  Charles  E, 
Chase,  Jacob  H.  Greene,  James  J. 
Goodwin,  William  C.  Skinner,  Her- 
bert H.  White,  Meigs  H.  Whaples. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  occupies 
the  finest  office  structure  in  this  city, 
which  is  not  only  the  home  of  its  in- 
surance interests,  but  the  home  of  a 
large  proportion  of  financial  interests 
of  Hartford. 


[    PRARL   STREET    FROM    MAIN   STREET    CORNER    IN    THE   SIXTIES 
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A  MOST  interesting  story  of  a 
remarkable  business  devel- 
opment is  that  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  which  begins  with 
a  journey  in  England  in  1859, 
when  James  (i.  Batterson,  granite 
builder,  philologist,  and  art  critic,  saw 
and  purchased  an  accident  ticket  of 
the  Railway  Passenger  Assurance 
Corporation  of  London,  insuring 
against  death  and  injury,  during  the 
journey  from  Liverpool  to  Leaming- 
ton. He  immediately  recognized 
the  value  of  such  insurance  broadly 
applied  in  the  United  States  and  af- 
ter consulting  several  insurance 
authorities  in  England,  he  returned 
home  with  the  determination  to  put 
his  idea  to  a  practical  test. 

The  plan  was  greeted  with  general 
amazement,  the  company  was  chart- 


ered amid  the  derision  of  most  in- 
surance men,  and  the  founder  had 
to  appeal  in  person  on  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  for  the 
right  to  do  business  in  that  state,  the 
insurance  department  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  project  as  visionary 
and  of  no  value. 

The  company,  which  was  chart- 
ered in  the  previous  year,  began  busi- 
ness in  1864.  The  first  policy  n-as 
written  on  the  life  of  Col.  James  Bol- 
ter, afterwards  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford National  Bank,  and  a  director  of 
the  Travelers,  and  insured  Col.  Bol- 
ter in  the  sum  of  $5000  while  jour- 
neying from  the  post  office  to  hi« 
home.  The  second  policv,  issued  cr. 
the  life  of  E.  S.  Tyler,'  was  for  a 
policy  of  $5000,  insuring  against  ac- 
cident while  Journeying  from  Han- 
ford  to  Washington  and  return. 
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The  first  rates,  based  on  English 
statistics,  were  found  inapplicable  to 
,'\iTierican  risks,  and  the  company 
was  compelled  to  experiment  with 
great  caution  and  gather  its  own  ex- 
perience. A  series  of  disastrous 
railroad  and  steamship  accidents. 
however,  during  1865  and  1866, 
called  public  attention  to  the  value 
of  accident  insurance,  and  the  Travel- 
ers immediately  leaped  into  promi- 
nence. Accident  insurance  was 
soon  taken  up  by  other  companies, 
over  seventy  being  organized  within 
two  years.  Most  of  these  failed,  the 
few  survivors  were  absorbed  by  the 
parent  company,  and  the  Travelers, 
gradually  developing  the  business  to 
include  accidents  of  all  kinds,  is  now 
the  largest  accident  company  in  the 
world. 


The  growth  of  tne  Travelers  has 
been  very  great.  Over  $59,000,000. 
has  been  paid  in  benefits  to  policy 
holders,  and  so  large  and  popular 
has  the  accident  business  of  the  com- 
pany grown,  that  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1005  over  $900,000. 
was  paid  in  benefits  by  this  depart- 
ment alone. 

Its  accident  policies  cover  the 
whole  field  of  accident  insurance  and 
include : 

Special  Accu  111  illative  .\ccident 
policies  covering  all  accidents  with 
ten  per  cent   accunuilative  feature. 

Accumulative  .-\ccident  policies 
covering  all  accidents  with  five  per 
cent    accident  accumulations. 

Combination  Death  and  Dismem- 
berment policies. 

Death  Only  policies. 
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General  and  Special  Health  ]<  - 
cies. 

In  1866  the  Travelers  took  up  :'■■. 
business  of  life  insurance,  and  :'-: 
original  object  of  building  up  an  rv 
cellent  class  of  good  business  i.^- 
been  lived  up  to  throughout  ■• 
career. 

For  many  years  the  compaiiv  ^  r- 
fined  itself  to  non-participating  i : 
policies,  that  is,  policies  guarantf 
as  to  net  cost  and  all  resuhf. 
without  dividends,  suited  to  the  i/ 
ious  circumstances  of  indiwdual- 

In  i<)02  the  company  exienif!  "• 
plans  to  participating  policies.  ■ 
principal  of  which  are  the  An-,. 
Dividend.  Guaranteed  Dividend.  .=: . 
.\ccuTnulative  Life  Policy  with  • 
ability  provisions. 

In  1890  the  Travelers  enlar<:e:  - 
sphere  of  operations  and  t'wk  - 
the  broad  business  of  empl-;.'- 
liability  insurance,  a  devclopiiKr.: 
the  principles  of  insurance  a;j-- 
accidents  brought  about  by  iv  ■'  - 
industrial  conditions,  and  has  o" 
lished  itself  as  the  leader  in  tir-  •■ 
in  personal  accident   business. 

Among   the     policies     un'Kr  ; 
head   are  included      EnipIoyer>     r 
Public     liability.      Theatre     liaN  ■ 
Contractors,        Residence       Ita'  - 
Automobile  liability. 

The  assets  of  the     compani    : 
amount  to  $44,456,000:  its  tutal  re 


JOHN    B.    LUNGER 

Incomparable  Disability  policy,  all 
accidents  and  all  diseases,  with 
ten  per  cent  accumulative  accident 
feature. 

(ieneral  Disability  policy,  all  acci- 
dents and  special  diseases,  with  five 
per  cent  accumidativc  accident  fea- 
tures. 

.\  General  Accident  policy. 


JOHN    E,    MORRIS 
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■ijurces  and  other  liabilities  $238,-. 
>2i,ooo:  surplus  to  policy  holders  $5,- 
(35,000.  Its  total  annual  mcomt 
11  1904  was  over  $12,539,000. 

The  Travelers  has  always  had  a 
.vorkl-wide  reputation  for  fair  treat- 
iient  of  its  policy  holders,  and  finan- 
nal  strength  and  integrity  of  man- 
igement. 

Its  officers  are  as  follows: 
\vlvfster     C.     Dunham,     president; 
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John  B,  Lunger,  vice-president; 
John  L.  Way.  second  vice-president ; 
John  E.  Morris,  secretary;  Edward 
\'.  Preston,  general  manager  of  agen- 
cies; Hiram  J.  Messenger,  Actuary; 
John  B.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  medical  direc- 
tor, William  Bro  Smith,  Counsel; 
Levi  L.  Felt,  comptroller;  Louis  F. 
Butler;  assistant  secretary;  J.  Stan- 
ley Scott,  life  department  secretary; 
Bertrand  A.  Page,  accident  depart- 
ment secretary ;  Walter  G.  Cowles, 
liability  department  secretary:  James 
J.  Morcom,  chief  adjuster;  Edwin 
P.  Piper,  superintendent  liability  de- 
partment :  George  E.  Black.  George 
L.  Crandall,  Iloward  A.  Giddings, 
assistant  superintendents  of  agencies. 

The  directors  of  the  company  in- 
clude: 

James  L.  Howard,  Xathaniel  Ship- 
man,  Henry  P.  Steams,  M.  D.,  Wil- 
liam B.  Clark.  Austin  C,  Dunham, 
Pliny  Jewell.  George  Roberts, 
Charles  C.  Beach,  M.  D.,  Frederick 
R.  Foster,  Sylvester  C.  Dunham, 
Charles  L.  Spencer,  John  R.  Hills, 
John  E.  Morris,  James  G.  Batterson, 
2nd,  John  B.  Lunger,  John  L.  Way. 
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ONE  of  the  older  of  the  in- 
surance institutions  of  Hart- 
ford, which  has  returned  to 
policy  holders  and  benefici- 
aries upwanls  of  $28,000,000  to  pres- 
ent date,  was  organized  under  a  spe- 
cial charter,  granted  by  tlie  Connecti- 
cut legislature  in  1866  as  the  Hart- 
ford Accident  Insurance  Company. 
Its  first  business  was  that  of  accident 
insurance  which  it  began  early  in 
1867.  In  that  year  it  commenccii  is- 
suing life  insurance  policies  upon  the 
legal  reserve  plan.  In  1868  it  ceased 
the  accident  part  of  the  business  and 
by  legislative  enactment  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  Hartford  Life 
and  Annuity  Insurance  Company. 
In  1880  it  adopted  a  unique  plan  of 
natural  premium  insurance,  known 
as  the  Safety  Fund  system.  The 
operation  of  this  plan  was  continued 
up  to  1897  when  under  pressure 
of  adverse  legislation  in  the  several 
states  in  which  it  was  admitted,  it 
ceased  taking  new  business  upon  the 


plan  and  has  issued  all  its  policies 
since  that  date  upon  the  legal  reserve 
basis. 

The  organization  has  developed  in- 
to the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Its  capital  is  $500,000,  and 
its  surplus  $426,752.  It  paid  in 
death  claims  last  year  $1,731,029.93. 

The  first  president  of  the  company 
was  Thomas  J.  Vail,  who  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Hartford-  He 
was  succeeded  in  turn  by  W'areham 
Griswold,  E,  C,  Crosby,  Frederick 
R.  Foster,  Henry  A.  Whitman,  R.  B. 
Parker  and  the  present  incumbeni. 
General  George  E.  Keeney,  Of  the 
original  incorporators  who  were  all 
prominent  citizens  of  Hartford,  the 
following  are  still  living:  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hammerslev,  Colonel  D.  .\. 
Rood,  :Mr.  Hiram  Bissell.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kimball,  and  Hon.  John  R,  Cuck,  ex- 
member  of  Congress. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are  George  E.  Keeney,  presideni: 
R.  G.  Keeney,  vice-president: 
Louis  E.  Gordon,  second  vice-presi- 
dent;  Charles   H.    Bacall.   secretary: 
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Thomas   F.   Lawrence,  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

The  company  writes  insurance  in 
a  majority  of  states  and  territories 
east  of  the  rocky  mountains,  confin- 
ing its  efforts  in  that  direction  to 
those  locaHties  most  favorable  from 
the  mortality  experience  standpoint. 


ON  the  theory  that  life  insur- 
ance rates  could  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  impaired 
risks  on  the  same  plan  that 
fire  rates  are  adjusted  upon  various 
classes  of  property,  there  was  organ- 
ized in  Hartford  in  1865  a  company 
which  tried  out  thoroughly  the  risks 
that  were  rejected  by  the  old  system. 
After  two  years  it  was  found  that 
the  infirmities  buried  in  the  human 
system  were  too  deceptive  and  vari- 
able to  respond  to  any  determinate 
law  of  averages,  and  the  company 
returned  to  the  old  system  and  has 
since  developed  conservatively  but 
permanently  until  to-day  The  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  gross  assets  of  $5,415,098.- 
16,  with  liabilities  of  but  $4,792,833.- 

64. 

The  first  president  of  this  organi- 
zation was  John  M.  Niles,  who  was 
later  succeeded  by  Edward  W.  Par- 
sons. In  May  1876,  Thomas  W. 
Russell,  the  first  secretary  was  elec- 
ted to  the  presidency. 

In  its  forty  years  of  business  build- 
ing the  Connecticut  General  Life 
has  paid  to  policy  holders  a  total  of 


The  company's  first  home  was  in 
the  w^ell-known  Warburton  mansion 
then  located  at  230  Asylum  street 
w^here  it  remained  until  completion 
of  its  new  building  in  1897,  on  the 
corner  of  Ann  and  Asylum  streets 
where  its  home  office  is  now  located. 


$6,645,766.57.  It  is  now  under  the 
presidency  of  Robert  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Jr.,  who  entered  the  office  of  the 
company  immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Yale  University  in  1889 
and  was  appointed  actuary  in  1893. 
The  vice-president  is  P.  Henry 
Woodward,  a  prominent  banker,  and 
an  authority  on  insurance  history. 
George  E.  Bulkeley  is  secretary  and 
actuary,  and  Edward  B.  Peck  is  as- 
sistant^ secretary.  The  directors  of 
The  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  include  many  of  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  city;  Henry 
S.  Robinson,  vice-president,  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany;  R.  M.  Bissell,  vice-president 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company; 
Col.  Francis  Parsons,  secretary  of 
the  Security  Company;  Charles  P. 
Cooley,  former  treasurer  The  Fidel- 
ity Company;  Henry  K.  W.  Welch, 
secretary  J.  B.  Williams  Company; 
William  M.  Storrs,  cashier  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company;  Theodore  Ly- 
man and  Charles  A.  Goodman,  prom- 
inent members  of  the  bar;  President 
Huntington  and  vice-President 
Woodward. 


u 
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IME  tried  and  fire  tested," 
with  a  record  of  fire  claims 
paid  to  their  policy  holders 
amounting  to  $53,972,773.- 
70,  the  history  of  The  Phoenix  (Fire) 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartfprd  is 
notable. 

Chartered  in  1854,  its  first  presi- 
dent was  Nathaniel  H.  Morgan  and 
its  promoter  Henry  Kellogg,  became 


the  active  executive  as  secretary. 
In  1855  Simeon  L.  Loomis  was  elec- 
ted president  and  the  prosperity  con- 
tinued with  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
1863  Secretary  Kellogg  became  presi- 
dent,, and  in  1867  D.  W.  C.  Skilton, 
was  elected  secretary.  In  1871 
The  Phoenix  had  accumulated 
over  $1,900,000  of  solid  assets,  which 
enabled  it  to  pay  in  full  its  losses  in 
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the  Chicago  fire,  of  $tJ37,2 19.23.  By 
special  request  Marshall  Jewell,  a 
large  stockholder  and  director,  hur- 
ried to  Chicago.  Mounted  on  a 
drj'  goixls  box  he  announced  that 
the  Ilnenix  would  pay  its  losses  in 
full,  and  offered  to  draw  his  check  on 
the  spot  for  approved  claims.  The 
panic-stricken  multitude  cheered  en- 
thusiastically. In  1872  it  promptly 
met  its  losses  in  the  Uoston  fire, 
amounting  to  $385,956.18. 

In  1888  Secretary  Skitton  was  elec- 
ted vice-president  and  acting  presi- 
dent. J.  H.  Mitchell,  who  was  at 
that  time  elected  second  vice-presi- 
<lniE,  was  made  vice-president  in  l8gi 
whfu  Mr.  Skilton  devoted  liis  entire 
time  to  the  presidency.  John  B. 
Knox  was  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary in  i8gi,  and  in  i8<)6  Edward 
Milligan  was  elected  secretary.  With 
Thomas  C.  Temple  as  an  assistant 
secretary,  this  board  of  executives 
is  now  the  progressive  power  back 
of  the  I'luenix  Insurance  Company. 
The  capital  since  1881  has  been  $2,- 
000.000.     The   assets     for     fift}-one 

HISTORI.\X  Woodward  in 
his  "History  of  Insurance 
in  Connecticut,  says:  "Two 
attempts  in  Hartford  to  in- 
tioduce  novel  and  untried  forms  of 
insurance  have  proved  notably  succes- 
fid.  In  both  cases  the  results,  made 
more  striking  by  the  failure  of  imita- 
tors and  short-lived  rivals  is  clearly 
due  to  intelligence  and  skillfulness  of 
management." 

In  i8C)0  a  charter  was  secured  in- 
corporating the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company,  "for  inspecting  steam  boil- 
ers, an<I  for  insuring  against  loss  or 
damage  to  property  arising  from  ex- 
plosions or  other  accident  in  the  use 
of  steam  boilers."  In  1867  Jeremiah 
M.  Allen  was  elected  first  president 
and  continued  In  office  until  his  death 
in  1903,  when  he  was  snccecded  bv 
Lyman  IS.  Hrainerd. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000, 
the  company  has  nearly  one  hundretl 


years  of  business  are  $7,341,884.91. 
and  the  re-insurance  reserve  is  $3.- 
070,611.96.  There  is  a  corporation 
surplus  of  $1,742,346.17,  and  a  sur- 
plus to  policy  holders  of  $3,742.- 
346.17- 

President  Skilton  has  been  active 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  National 
Association  of  fire  underwriters  and 
its  chief  execntive  for  several  years. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  preparation 
of  the  standard  policy  for  fire  insur- 
ance and  this  form  has  bein 
adopte<l  and  made  obligatory  by 
many  states.  President  Skilton  was 
born  at  Plymouth  Hollow.  Connec- 
ticut, January  11,  1839  and  came  10 
Hartford  in  1855,  entering  the  fire 
insurance  business  in  r86i.  In  1S62 
he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant.  .\t  the- 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  he 
was  mustered  out  as  first  lieutenam 
and  returned  to  his  fonner  business, 
the  position  having  been  retained  for 
him.  President  Skilton 's  abilities  as 
an  administrator  hold  the  Phoenix 
in  the  front  ranks  of  fire  insurance. 


LATE    JEREMIAH    M.    ALLEN 

■ideal  Hinfard  Stun  Boiln  laipcctiaB  i 

iBiannn  Crmiwny,  1867-1,0} 
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hoiisand  steam  boilers  under  iiisur- 
mce.  and  its  total  assets  are  $3412,- 
;44.U3  and  its  surplus  protecting 
>o!ioy   holders   is   $1,510,366.39. 

I'resident  Rrainerd's  administra- 
ioii  includes  Francis  B.  Allen,  vice- 
)rosidcnt ;  Joseph  B.  Pierce,  secre- 
arv :  !j3uis  F.  Middlebrook,  assist- 
.nt  secretary. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ex- 
ilosioLis  that  have  been  averted  by 
he  efficient  inspection  of  this  com- 
lany  and  this  insurance  against  loss 


or  damage  to  property,  loss  of  life, 
damage  to  persons  caused  by  steam 
boiler  explosions.  It  may  be  partially 
comprehended  by  the  statement  that 
during  the  last  year  its  inspectors 
made  159.553  visits  of  inspection, 
txamined  299,436  boilers,  inspected 
117,366  boilers  both  internally  and 
externally,  subjected  12,971  to  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  and  found  883 
unsafe  for  further  use.  The  wliole 
number  of  defects  reported  was  154,- 
282,  of  which  13,390  were  considered 
dangerous. 


FIFTY-F1\"E  years  of  careful 
business  development  has 
given  The  Connecticut  Fire 
Insurance  Company  cash  as- 
cts  of  $5,340,136.94,  with  a  net  sur- 
lus  to  policy  holders  of  $1,414,921.16. 
ts  business  is  being  conducted  to- 
ay  on  a  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000. 


This  institution  was  organized  in 
1850,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  and 
Benjamin  W.  Greene  was  elected  its 
first  president.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  the  company  had  made 
enough  on  a  carefully  conducted  busi- 
ness to  virtually  pay  90  per  cent  in  in- 
stallments on  the  stock.   In  1865  John 
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B.  Eldredge  was  elected  president. 
In  1873  Martin  Bennett  became  pres- 
ident, and  in  1880  John  D.  Browne 
succeeded  to  the  presidency.  The 
administration  of  President  Browne 
has  been  a  period  of  much  prosperity. 
He  lias  been  prominent  in  fire  insur- 
ance history  since  1865.  Charles  R. 
Burt,  secretary,  has  been  with  this 
company  since  1865     and  is     one  of 


the  patriarchs  among  undtrwriters 
L.  Walter  Clark,  who  has  been  in 
the  insurance  field  since  1865,  and 
W.  T,  Howe  are  the  assistant 
secretaries. 

The  Connecticut  Fire  erected  its 
present  home  office  of  Byzantine 
architecture  at  the  comer  of  Pros- 
pect and  Grove  streets  in  1885,  com- 
bining beauty  and  utility. 


U\DER  the  management  of 
Martin  Bennett,  a  former 
president  of  the  Connecticut 

Fire  Insurance  Company,  The 
Scottish  Union  and  National  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Lion  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  I^ndon, 
established  American  headquarters  in 
Hartford  in  1880.  The  experience 
of  ex-President  Bennett  immediately 
brought  it  a  prosperous  business. 


The  companies  secured  special 
charters  from  the  Connecticut  L^s- 
lature  under  which  they  have  the 
right  to  operate  at  any  time  when 
the  management  may  desire.  The 
current  statement  of  the  United 
States  Branch  shows  total  assets  of 
$5,017,77773.  including  a  statulori- 
deposit  of  $200,000,  reserve  for  un- 
paid losses  $202,127.05,  reser\'e  for 
unexpired   risks   and   other   liabilities 
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1.928,603.19,  and  a  net  surplus  of 
2,(387,047.49.  The  trustees  of  funds 
1  the  United  States  are  United 
itates  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
leigs  H.  Whaples,  president  of  The 
Connecticut  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  and  John  R.  Redfield,  presi- 
ent  National  Exchange  Bank. 


The  interests  of  the  Scottish 
Union  in  the  United  States  are  to- 
day in  charge  of  James  H.  Brewster 
and  the  American  home  of  the  cor- 
poration is  located  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  building.  The  business 
has  made  marked  gains  under  its 
present  management. 


FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    HARTFORD 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITS  BANKING  SYSTEM  RECORDED  BY 

EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


THE  story  of  money  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  of 
earlier  history.  F.  George 
Markham,  an  authority  on 
luniismatology,  says  that  our  fore- 
athers  found  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
aining  means  of  trade  and  barter; 
hat  only  a  little  money  was  brought 
i'ith  them,  and  that  being  sent  back 
or  necessary  supplies  soon  exhaust- 
d  their  resourses. 

Joseph  Gurley  Woodward,  histor- 
an  on  "Currency  and  Banking  in 
Connecticut,"  gives  this  interesting 
larration :  The  founders  of  the  colou- 
rs of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
lad  little  silver  or  other  coined 
noney.  Coin  seldom  appears  in  the 
arly  inventories  of  the  estates  of  de- 
eased  persons.  The  Indian  wam- 
mm,  made  from  marine  shells  re- 
eived  official  recognition  as  early  as 
637.  In  New  Haven  colony  it  was 
oted  that  six  white  beads  or  three 
tlack  beads  should  equal  one  penny. 
Taxes  were  made  payable  in  speci- 
ied  articles.  When  Connecticut  en- 
ered  upon  the  Pequot  War  in  1637, 
t  was  voted  that  Windsor  should 
►rovide  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  fifty 
►ieces  of  pork,  thirty  pounds  of  rice 
nd  four  pounds  of  cheeses;  Hart- 
ord,  eighty-four  bushels  of  corn, 
hree  firkins  of  suet,  two  firkins  of 
Hitter,  four  bushels  of  oatmeal,  two 


bushels  of  peas,  five  hundred  of  fish 
and  two  bushels  of  salt;  Wethers- 
field,  thirty-six  bushels  of  corn  and 
one  bushel  of  Indian  beans.  In- 
dian corn  was  made  a  legal  tender 
in  1642 

Numismatologist  Markham  tells 
us  the  very  first  money  made  by  the 
early  settlers  was  under  the  follow- 
ing  ordinance,  passed  by  the  General 
Court,  March  4,  1634,  O.  S.  "It  is 
ordered  that  muskett  bullets  of  a  full 
boare  shall  pass  currently  for  a  farth- 
ing apiece,  provided  that  no  man  be 
compelled  to  take  above  12  pence  att 
a  tyme  in  them."  While  this  was  good 
solid  money,  doubtless  the  fathers 
considered  it  as  military  precaution, 
as  well  as  a  financial  provision,  there- 
by retaining  ammunition  in  case  of 
war,  and  a  constant  circulating  medi- 
um. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  corn — 
including  maize,  rye,  oats,  and  wheat 
— was  used  as  barter.  Pelts  of  ot- 
ter, beaver,  mink,  fox,  and  bear 
were  taken  to  the  store  and  ex- 
changed for  cloth,  rum,  sugar  and 
molasses.  In  Virginia  tobacco  was 
the  standard  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  first  bills  intended  for  circulation 
as  money  issued  by  a  corporation 
within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  were 
hailed  by  the  business  part  of  the 
community  with  delight  in   1732. 
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A  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
business  began  with  the  aiming  of 
the  colonies  for  battle,  and  the  con- 
sequent enormous  emissions  of  paper 
by  the  authority  of  Congress  and  the 
Colonial  governments.  The  first 
great  financial  event  in  the  United 
States  was  the  establishment  of  the 
funding  system  in  1790  for  paying 
the  public  debt  incurred  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  with  it  was  the 
birth  of  speculation  in  this  country. 
Gigantic  land  operations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  a  series  of  lotteries  sanction- 
ed by  the  law  and  managed  by  the  most 
respectable  citizens  was  organized  to 
build  bridges,  wharfs,  factories, 
churches  and  public  buildings.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  three  banks 
in  the  United  States:  The  Bank  of 
North  America  at  Philadelphia;  the 
Bank  of  New  York  at  New  York; 
the  Bank  of  ^lassachusetts  at  Boston. 
In  December  1790,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton read  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining an  elaborate  argument  show- 
ing the  utility  of  banks  and  a  reply 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  or 
might  be  reached  against  their  es- 
tablishment. The  attention  of  the 
countrv  was  then  directed  to  bank- 
ing,  and  in  1792  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  chartered  three  banks. 

From  this  beginning  has  devel- 
oped the  banking  system  of  Connec- 
ticut which  to-day  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country,  and  includes 
eighty-one  national  banks,  eight  state 


banks,  and  ninety  savings  banks.  In 
Hartford  there  are  to-day  eight 
national  banks,  four  saving  banks, 
four  state  banks  and  four  trust  com- 
panies. 

These  financial  institutions  to-day 
are  here  given  with  the  dates  of  their 
inceptions:  1792 — Hartford  Nation- 
al Bank;  1814 — Phoenix  National 
Bank;  1819 — Society  for  Savings; 
1825 — Connecticut  River  Banking 
Company ;  1833 —  Farmers  &  Mechan- 
ics Bank;  1834 — National  Exchange 
P>ank;  1849 — State  Bank;  1851 — City 
Bank  of  Hartford;  1852 — American 
National  Bank;  1853 — Charter  Oak 
National  Bank;  1857 — First  National 
Bank;  1857 — Aetna  National  Bank: 
1858-— State  Savings  Bank:  1861 — 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank;  1868 — 
Hartford  Trust  Company;  1870 — 
Dime  Savings  Bank;  1871 — Connec- 
ticut Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company: 
1872 — United  States  Bank;  1875 — 
Security  Company;  1885 — Fidelity 
Company. 

The  Hartford  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  fifteen 
banking  houses,  which  settle  at  10.00 
A.  M.  their  daily  balance.  The  business 
of  the  Hartford  Clearing  House  dur- 
ing its  last  fiscal  year  was  $153,018,- 
436,94. 

Important  historical  data  is  given 
in  the  following  pages  regardins: 
several  of  these  institutions,  includ- 
ing record  of  their  present  financial 
soundness. 


THE  first  bank  organized  in 
Connecticut  was  the  Hart-* 
ford  Bank  in  1792.  John 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  Mc 
Fingal,  who  represented  Hartford  in 
the  Legislature  that  year,  and  who 
was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors;  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  afterwards  member  of 
Congress,  United  States  senator  and 
lieutenant  governor,  and  Noah  Web- 
ster, the  eminent  lexicographer,  acted 


as  a  committee  and  secured  a  charter 
at  the  May  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $100,- 
000. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers was  held  in  June  14,  1792.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  at  that  time  United  States 
senator  and  subsequently  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  state,  presided: 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  John  Caldwell. 
John       Morgan,       George       Philips. 


FIRST      BANK      ORGANIZED      IN      CONNECTICUT 
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Barnabas  Dean.  Timothy  Burr,  James 
Watson.  Caleb  Bull,  and  Ephraim 
Root  were  elected  directors.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  held  June 
i6th.  John  Caldwell  was  elected 
president,  and  Hezekiah  Merrill  was 
appointed  cashier.  Mayor  Caldwell 
was  a  West  India  merchant  and  dis- 
tiller, of  the  highest  commercial  and 
social  standing.  He  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  horse  guards,  first 
selectman,  and  often  represented  the 
town  in  the  Legislature.  Dr,  Merrill 
had  formerly  been  an  "Apothecary 
and  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Uni- 
corn and  Mortar,  a  few  rods  south  of 
the  court-honse." 

Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  Hartford 
Banli.  An  intimate  associate  of 
Robert  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  others  celebrated  for  their  bril- 
liant services  in  financing  the  affairs 
of  the  country  both  during  and  after 
the  war,  he  not  only  had  been  closely 
connected  with  four  of  the  first  six 
banks  formed  after  the  separation  of 
the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  in 
addition  to  holding  a  directorship  in 


the  iirst  United  States  Bank,  estab- 
lished in  1791,  but  he  was  the  lai^esi 
subscriber  in  organizing  the  Dank  of 
N'orth  America  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1782,  and  was,  at  the  urgent  reques: 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  elected  in 
1785  president  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  serving  one  year  in  that  officf. 
Colonel  Wadsworth  was  the  local 
Astor.  DeWarville,  in  his  "Nouveau 
voyage  dans  les  Etats-Unis,  fait  en 
1787,"  estimates  his  fortune  at  fron; 
sixt\'  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.  A  quarter  of  this  sum  woiiM 
have  entitled  the  owner  to  such  con- 
sideration as  a  millionaire  does  not 
enjoy  at  the  present  day.  John  Mor- 
gan was  also  a  prominent  merchant 
He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  tht 
great  bridge  across  the  Connecticui. 
and  opened  the  street  leading  to  lit 
bridge,  bearing  his  name.  Bamaba.' 
Dean  was  a  brother  of  Silas  Dean,  ttie 
American  commissioner  to  France. 

The  bank  was  probably  first  locateJ 
on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  street  (then 
known  as  Prison  street),  a  few  steps 
from  Main  ;  and  it  remained  their  ril 
iSii,  when  it  moved  to  the  presmi 
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location  at  58  State  street.  Its  money 
was  kept  in  a  chest  of  thin  wrought 
iron,  deposited  every  night  in  a  sub- 
terranean vault,  covered  bv  a  massive 
door,  which  was  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  pulley.  The  chest  is  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society. 

Incorporated  during  the  first  term 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  almost  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Hartford's  life  as  a  city,  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  a  long  and  costly 
war  which  had  sapped  the  energy, 
shaken  the  faith,  and  sadly  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  people;  created  be- 
cause it  had  a  work  to  do  in  up-build- 
ing the  city  whose  name  it  took,  and 
which  it  has  not  taken  in  vain; 
organized  by  men  selected  because  of 
their  character  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  and  men  of  affairs,  many  of 
them  being  prominent  in  the  Nation; 
administered  to  the  honor  of  its 
founders,  the  profit  of  the  stock- 
holders and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity for  more  than  a  generation 
before  any  rival  could  successfully 
raise  its  head — the  Hartford  Bank  is 
the  patriarch  among  the  banking  in- 
stitutions of  New  England. 

Its  presidents  have  been:  John 
Caldwell,  elected  June  16,  1792;  Na- 
thaniel Terry,  June  10,  1819;  Gover- 
nor Joseph  Trumbull,  June  12,  1828; 
David  F.  Robinson,  Nov.  8,  1839; 
Henry  A.  Perkins,  June  9,  1853 ; 
James  Bolter,  July  6,  1874;  Harold 
W.  Stevens,  Sept.   19,  1900. 

The  cashiers  have  been:  Hezekiah 
Merrill,  elected  1792;  Norman  Knox, 
1799;  Horace  Burr,  1814;  Henry  A. 
Perkins,  1828;  Andrew  G.  Ham- 
mond, 1853;  George  Ripley,  1857; 
James  Bolter,  i860;  William  S. 
Bridgman,  1874;  Frank  P.  Furlong, 
Jan.  19,  1900. 

The  capital  stock  was  increased  by 
successive  enlargements,  and  in  1865 
the  Hartford  Bank  entered  the  Na- 
tional system  of  banks  with  a  capital 
■of  $1,132,800,  which  was  increased  in 


1882  to  the  present  capital  of 
$1,200,000.  The  capital,  surplus  and 
the  stockholders'  liability  to-day  ex- 
ceed $3,200.00.  Its  officers  are: 
Harold  W.  Stevens,  president;  Wil- 
liam S.  Bridgman,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Frank  P.  Furlong ,  cashier ; 
William  S.  Andrews,  assistant  cash- 
ier: directors:  Henry  C.  Judd, 
of  H.  C.  Judd  &  Root;  Pliny  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Jewell  Belting  Co.; 
Ralph  H.  Ensign,  of  Ensign,  Bick- 
ford  &  Co.,  Simsbury,  Conn.;  D.  W. 
C.  Skilton,  president  of  Phoenix  In- 
surance Co.;  George  A.  Fairfield, 
capitalist;  Charles  E.  Chase,  vice- 
president,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co. ;  Philip  Corbin,  president  of  P. 
&  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
George  A.  Gay,  of  BroWn,  Thomson 
&  Co. ;  Harold  W.  Stevens,  president ; 
E.  B.  Hatch,  president  Johns-Pratt 
Co.,  John  B.  Lunger,  vice-president 
Travelers  Insurance  Company;  Ever- 
ett J.  Lake,  president  Hartford  Lum- 
ber Co. 

A  statement  of  its  financial 
strength  on  August  25,  1905,  is 
here   given : 

■ 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts. .  .$4,606,871.53 
United  States  Bonds...  150,000.00 
Other  Bonds  and  Stocks  492,180.90 
Banking     House 40,000.00 

Due  from  Banks  and  Reserve 

Agents     594,034.95 

Cash  and  Cash  Items. .  237,983.76 
United  States  Treasurer         8,500.00 


$6,129,571.14 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital     Stock $1,200,000.00 

Surplus  and  profits 829,001.21 

Circulation     150,000.00 

Individual      Deposits...   3,950,569.93 


$6,129,571.14 
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THE  third  bank  to  be  established 
in  Hartford  was  the  Con- 
necticut River  Banking  Com- 
pany, now  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Pearl  streets.  In 
1824  the  General  Assembly  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river 
through  the  Connecticut  valley  from 
Hartford  towards  its  source  by  re- 
moving obstructions  and  constructing 
canals  and  locks.  Simultaneously 
provisions  were  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Connecticut  River 
Banking  Company  which  provided  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  required  for 
the  enterprise.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
the  CofiFee  House  of  Selah  Treat  in 
January.  1829,  a  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  Banking  Company  was  chosen 
and  the  bank  began  business  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  in  its  building  at  the 
comer  of  Central  Row  and  Pros[;ect 
streets. 

During  the  long  period  of  seventy- 
seven  years  the  Connecticut  River 
Banking  Company  has  had  but  six 
presidents,  one  of  whom  served  only 
one  month  and  another  only  two 
years,  the  remaining  four  covering  a 
period  of  about  seventy-five  years, 
viz:     Alfred    Smith.    electeH    Tannarv 


SAMUEL   E.    ELMORE 

Pmideiit  CooiiBrlicat  Rrnr  Boik^ 

Compaay  1874  u  dau 

8,  1829;  William  H.  Imlav,  Jansar 
1.  1838;  Alfred  Smith,  November: 
1851;  John  A.  Butler,  Januar,  " 
1862;  Joseph  Church,  Januan  : 
1872;  George  M.  Welch,  Febnian  ■ 
1872;  Samuel  E.  Elmore,  Januar  2 
1874. 

President  Elmore  is  to-day  . 
active  management  of  the  Bant. ;:; 
ing  administered  its  affairs  as  ?'-■- 
dent  for  nearly  thirty-two  "■■nr- 
Henry  W.  Erving  is  cashier  and  iv" 
man  J.  Maercklein,  assistant  ca-i:  " 
The  directors  are :  Samuel  E  .- 
more,  president ;  Miles  W.  Gr;  ■ 
treasurer  State  Savings  Bank:  .*"- 
ley  B.  Bosworth,  manufact-" 
Louis  R.  Cheney,  treasurer  A.-:" 
Organ  Co. ;  Arthur  F.  Egglestc-n 
tomey  at  law ;  William  H.  Wac  ■ 
Silver  Plate  Ware ;  Arthur  D.  C  " 
of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons.  \\:^.i- 
Locks ;  A.  N,  Williams,  as.'.-:^^ 
secretary  Aetna  Insurance  Co.:  r  * 
Allen,  vice-president  Hartford  ?:■-" 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insr^i 
Company. 

During   the   panic  of    1857,  a~ 
nearly  all   banks  were   compellf- 
suspend   specie  paiinent   for  a  r  - 
this  is  said  to  have  been  the  ot:> 
in  Hartford  that  continued  to  rd-.- 
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r  N  1849  the  State  Bank  of  Hart- 
ford was  organized,  and  the  ap- 
l  proval  of  its  charter  on  June  12 
of  that  year  was  unique  inas- 
uch  as  it  required  that  the  bank 
jntribute  $10,000  for  a  State  Nor- 
al  School  at  New  Britain.  This 
as  the  first  money  received  for  nor- 
al  school  purposes.  Solomon  Por- 
r,  a  successful  importer  of  goods 
om  the  West  Indies,  was  elected 
e  first  president,  July  31,  1849. 
he  first  board  of  directors  consist- 
I  of  Solomon  Porter,  Tertius  Wads- 
orth,  Job.  Aliyn,  Charles  H.  North- 
n,  William  T.  Lee,  C.  H.  Brainard, 
.  D.  Tiffany,  C.  T.  Hillyer  and 
homas  Cowles,  the  latter  of  Farm- 
gton,  all  influential  citizens  and  re- 
esented  a  combination  of  financial 
rength ;  four  subsequently  became 
.nk  presidents:  Charles  II.  North- 
ri.  of  the  Mercantile  National,  E.  D. 
iffany  of  the  First  National,  C.  T. 
illyer  of  the  Charter  Oak  National, 
id  C.  H.  Brainard  of  the  State 
ink.  On  August  6,  1849,  Thomas 
;lknap  was  chosen  cashier.  On  Oc- 
ber  2,  1849  George  P.  Bissell  was 


chosen  teller,  and  was  succeeded 
October  7,  1851,  by  W.  H.  D.  Cal- 
lender.  President  Porter  resigned, 
September  27,  1852,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cashier  Belknap,  and  Tel- 
ler Callender  became  cashier  October 
1,  1852,  continuing  until  September 
I,  1S65  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  F.  Hills.  On  October  3, 
1865  Charles  H.  Brainard  was  elec- 
ted president  and  served  until  death, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Cashier 
Hills,  September  19,  1889.  George 
H.  Burt  became  cashier  in  1889,  and 
the  institution  is  still  under  the  excu- 
tiveship  of  these  widely  experienced 
bankers.  The  present  directors  in- 
clude President  Hills,  Cashier  Burt, 
A.  Elijah  Hart,  treasurer  Society  for 
Savings ;  Erastus  Gay,  Farming- 
ton  ;  Charles  H.  Lawrence,  form- 
erly secretary  Phcenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company ;  George  E. 
Taintor,  with  J.  J.  &  F.  Goodwin, 
real  estate ;  Patrick  Garvan,  Paper 
manufacturer  and  paper  stock; 
John  R.  Buck,  firm  of  Buck  &  E^le- 
ston,  attorneys  at  law,  and  Walter  L. 
Goodwin. 
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Since  1869  the  bank  has  retumt^i 
to  its  stockholders  about  230  per 
cent  on  its  capital,  or  $922,000:  hai 
made  up  its  capital,  and  has  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  of  over  5302,000. 

In  1893  the  bank  obtained  an 
amendment  to  its  charter  gi^ng  it 
trust  privileges,  thereby  authorizing 
it  to  act  as  executor,  administrator. 
trustee,  and  in  all  fiduciary  capacities. 

The  last  call  of  the  bank  commis- 
sioners on  August  25,  1905,  for  state- 
ment, showed  the  following  excellen: 
condition : 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital     Stock $4oo,ooo.ct 

Undivided      Profits 302,698.68 

Due    Banks 15,352.81 

Dividends  Unpaid ._       57544 

Deposits      2,123,006.23 

Reserved  for  Taxes 5,000.00 

Total     $2,846,633.16 

.ASSETS. 

Loans      $1,886,093.13 

Securities       515,422.71 

Banking   House    50,000.0c 

Due  from  Banks 303,330.1^ 

Cash     86_165.ro 

Overdrafts       (secured).  5,321.5^ 

Total     $2^46,633.!'^ 


AITRECIATIN'G  the  need  of 
greater  banking  facilities,  as 
Hartford  with  its  then  com- 
paratively small  population 
was  evidencing  a  steady  gain  in  its 
growth,  in  1852  a  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  became  incorporators  of 
the  Bank  of  Hartford  County,  tlie 
eighth  state  bank  of  the  city,  and 
chose  as  its  first  directors:  Alfred 
Gill,  Ralph  Gillette,  Lemuel  Hum- 
phry, Oliver  Woodford,  James  P. 
Foster,  William  Boardman.  Thomas 
T.  Fisher.  Horace  Freeman,  Charles 


T.  Webster,  Daniel  Phillips  and  Ji"4«i 
Hooker. 

The  bank  located  at  the  comer  .'•!' 
Main  and  Church  streets,  with  .Mirw 
Gill  as  its  first  president,  who  wa; 
succeeded  by  George  XI.  Bartholomen 
in  1858.  Rowland  Swift,  who  was  -- 
long  identified  with  the  bank,  was 
elected  cashier  in  1853, 

In  1865  the  bank  took  out  a  charter 
under  the  National  banking  act,  be- 
coming the  American  National  Bar.k. 
with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  i- 
original  capital  havii^  been  $200,oco. 
In     1871     Mr.     Swift     was    dcc:cl 
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esident,  and  John  G.  Root  became 
ishier.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
r.  Root  in  1883,  to  become 
esident  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
i  National  Bank,  Joseph  H.  King 
IS  elected  cashier,  and  upon  tlie 
ath  of  Mr.  Swift  in  1902,  Mr. 
ing  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
illiam  J.  Dixon  became  cashier. 
Mr.  Swift  was  the  author  of 
"ommerce  and  Banking"  in  "Me- 
jrial  History  of  Hartford  County," 
d  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
anciers  of  the  state. 
The  American  National  Bank  is  to- 
y  under  the  able  administration  of 
esident  Joseph  H.  King,  who  enter- 
the  services  of  the  institution  in 
72,  and  Cashier  William  J.  Dixon, 
lose  relations  began  with  it  in 
75.        Its   directors    are    Silas    W. 

rHE    First    National    Bank    of 
Hartford  was  founded  by  the 
stockholders    of    the     Mer- 
chants   and     Manufacturers 
ink,  who  voted  to  change  from  the 
ate      to     the     National     Banking 
stem,  on  January  12th,  1864. 


Robbins,  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Samuel 
Taylor,  retired  lumber  merchant;  Ex- 
-Mayor  Henry  C.  Dwight;  President 
George  L.  Chase,  of  ihe  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co. ;  President  John  M. 
Hoicombe,  of  the  Phcenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Lyman  B.  Jewell, 
vice-president  Jewell  Belting  Co. ; 
George  Roberts,  retired;  Charles  H. 
Xorthani.  of  Smith,  Northam  &  Co.; 
George  H.  Day,  general  manager  of 
the  Association  of  Licensed  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers;  Joseph  H.  King, 
president ;  W.  E.  A.  Bulkcley,  auditor 
Aetna   Life   Insurance   Co, 

Since  1865  it  has  paid  continuously 
its  regular  semi-annual  dividends  to 
its  stockholders,  amounting  to  $2,- 
100,000,  and  accumulated  surplus 
profits  of  over  $348,000.  and  to-day 
its  total  resources  are  $2,800,000. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Bank  had  been  in  existence  a  little 
over  six  years.  It  was  organized 
August  14th,  1857,  under  authority 
of  charter  granted  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  with  the  following 
directors :   George   Beach,  Jr..  Eben- 
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ezer  Flower,  James  M.  Bimce,  Austin 
Dunham,  Samuel  Austin,  Lawson  C. 
Tves.  Henry  Kellogg,  Lucius  F. 
Robinson,  George  Kellogg,  George 
Ileacli,  Jr.,  was  elected  president  and 
James  S.  Tryon,  cashier. 

At  the  time  of  its  change  into  the 
National  Banking  system,  the  bank 
had  $500,000  of  paid-up  capital,  and 
about  $40,000  of  surplus. 

The  first   National  Bank  of  Hart- 


ford opened  its  books  for  business 
February  1,  1864,  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  having  issued  certificate 
of  authority  January  28,  1864,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Bank  Act. 

The  Bank  was  located  at  No.  9 
Central  Row,  succeeding  to  the  office, 
assets,  and  business  of  the  retiring 
state  institution. 

The  directors  were:  Edwin  D. 
Tiffany,  Ebenezer  Flower,  Austia 
Dunham,  Jonathan  B,  Bunce,  Wil- 
Ham  W.  House,  John  B.  Russdl. 
James  M.  N'iles,  Lawson  C  Iv^- 
Samuel  Austin,  and  officers:  Edvia 
D.  Tiffany,  president,  James  S. 
Tryon,  cashier. 

The  bank  prospered  and  in  186S 
thereby  increasing  its  capHd  from 
the  directors  declared  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  $150,000,  from  the  Mfplu:. 
$500,000  to  $650,000,  the  preseni 
amount.  Outgrowing  its  quarters  in 
Central  Row,  it  moved,  in  1869,  to 
No.  50  State  street,  the  locatitMi  no^* 
occupied  by  its  new  building  ami 
then  known  as  the  Trumbull  iiouse 
property. 

The  presidents  of  the  bank  have 
been:  George  Beach,  Jr.,  Edwin  D 
Tiffany,  Erastus  H.  Crosby,  Char!ei 
S.  Gillette,  James  H.  Knight. 

During  President  Knight's  adnib- 
istration  the  First  National  Bank  hi? 
become  one  of  the  linancial  leading 
and  he  is  surrounded  to-day  by  stn>i^ 
and  capable  business  men :  Wsr.i 
W.  Jacobs,  vice-president :  Chark; 
D.  Riley,  cashier;  William  S.  Dwn;.. 
and  William  P.  Conklin,  assistar: 
cashiers ;  board  of  directors ;  Thomis 
Sisson,  of  T.  Sisson  &  Co,,  wholesale 
druggists ;  Ward  W.  Jacobs,  Treas- 
urer Mechanics  Savings  Bank :  Lfttc 
L.  Ensworth,  of  L.  L.  Enswortt  i 
Son,  iron  merchants ;  Elisha  C.  Hii- 
liard,  president  The  E.  E.  Hilliard  Co. 
Buckland,  Conn. ;  James  H,  Knigh:. 
president;  Ralphael  Ballerstein,  ■' 
R.  Ballerstein  &  Co.,  importers  m- 
linery  goods ;  Lucius  F,  Robinson,  oi 
Robinson   &   Robinson,    atlomeo  r. 
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law;  Asa  S.  Cook,  president  Asa  S.  contractor   and   builder;   Robert   W. 

Cook  Co.;  Rienzi  B.  Parker,  former-  Huntington,  Jr.,  President  Connecti- 

Iv  president  Hartford  Life  Insurance  cut     General     Life     Insurance     Co.; 

Co. ;    William     B.    Clark,    president  Judson   H.   Root,  of   H.   C.  Judd  & 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. ;  John  R.  Hills,  Root,  wool  merchants. 

RESOU  RCES. 

Loans  and  Discounts $2,947,113.57 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured 473-53 

L^.  S  Bonds  ,to  secure  circulation 195,000.00 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  Deposits. 25,000.00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc 27,000.00 

Banking  house,   furniture  and  fixtures 260,000.00 

Due  from  National  Banks  {not  Reserve  Agents) 44415.01 

Due  from  State  Banks  and  Bankers 4,047.55 

Due  from  approved  Reserve  Agents 912,609.21 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 7.378.86 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 21,259.63 

Notes  of  other  National  Banks 55,836.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents 23.72 

Lawful  Money  Reserve  in  B.knk,  viz.: 

Specie    $168,800.00 

Legal-tender  notes 50,000.00  2i8,8oo,00 
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Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  {5  per  cent  of 

circulation    9."5f-ot' 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer,  other 'than  5  per  cent 

redemption    fund 6jmo.<*j 

Total      $4734.70;.'* 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in f6gpfiooj' 

Surplus    fund 2go,oo(.in' 

National  Bank  notes  outstanding 190,50c' ■■■■ 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid 81,14!^  TS 

Due  to  other  National  Banks , ,    $10,646.65 

Due  to  State  Banks  and  Bankers 5,891-93 

Due  to  Trust  Companies  and  Savings  Banks. .         250,567.69 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents 71,7034.3 

Dividends  unpaid jo.v" ' 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check 3,140,610,19 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 56,519-33 

Certified   checks 1,34145 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 474.63 

United   States  deposits 25,000,00  3,562,7:5 ,: 

Total S4.734.7LV.' 


IN  September  1857  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Aetna  Bank  of 
Hartford,  as  a  state  bank,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  extensive 
and  wealthy  patronage.  This  was  an 
era  of  preparation  for  business  de- 
velopment when  railroad  projects 
required  large  amounts  of  mone>'. 
The  capital  of  this  institution  was 
$525,000,  and  its  first  president  was 
Judge  Eliphaiet  A.  Bulkeley,  father 
of  the  present  United  States  Senator 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  and  Appleton 
R.  Hillyer  was  its  first  cashier.  Its 
directors  on  organization  were  Judge 
Bulkeley,  Oliver  G.  Terry,  Charles 
P.  Clark,  William  R.  Cone,  Walter 
Keney,  Leverett  Brainard,  El!er.\' 
Hills,  Joseph  Merriman  and  Thomas 
K.  Brace,  Jr. 

On  March  23,  1858,  Oliver  G. 
Terry  was  elected  president.  The 
institution  became  the  Aetna  Nation- 
al Bank  in  1865  and  at  that  time  had 
a  surplus  of  $26,000.  On  January 
12,  1869,  President  Terry  declined  the 
re-election,    owing  to  ill  health  and 
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■Villiam  R.  Cone,  was  appointed  his 
accessor. 

In  1885  the  bank  had  a  surplus  of 
;  1 30,000,  and  on  March  31,  1887 
'resident  Cone  resigned  because  of 
.1  health,  and  Cashier  Appleton  R. 
Jillyer  was  elected  president,  serving 
ntii  .May  4,  1891.  Archibald  G. 
,oomis  became  cashier  and  held  the 
fficc  until  May  4,  1891,  when  he  was 
k'cted  president,  serving  until  April 
4,  1899,  and  resigning  to  accept  thj 
ice-presidency  of  the  National  City 
lank  of  New  York.  The  office  of 
ice-president  was  created  May  7, 
897  and  Appleton  R,  Hilyer  was 
Ifcted  to  the  office,  which  he  still 
olds.  Alfred  Spencer,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
ointed  cashier  on  May  i,  1891,  and 
eld. the  position  until  August  8,  1899 
hen  he  was  elected  president.  Wil- 
am  Denison  Morgan,  who  had  been 
^nnected  with  the  bank  since  1890 
jcceeded  as  cashier  in  1899,  and 
oth  of  these  able  financiers  are  still 
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serving  in  these  capacities  with  the 
Aetna  National  Bank. 

The  directors  to-day  are  United 
States  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
president  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  ex-Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut; Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  connected 
with  the  bank  since  its  organization 
in  1857;  James  B.  Cone,  capitalist; 
Morgan  B.  Brainard,  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Archibald  G.  Loomis,  ex- 
president  :  President,  Alfred  Spencer, 
Jr. ;  and  William  R.  C.  Corson,  elec- 
trical engineer. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
growth  of  the  business  since  the 
Civil  War: 


"■  >965 ^52.369-75 

12,  188s 161.013. 74 

'*•  '^05 674,951.14 

DEPOSITS, 

!»■  iB6i $84,337.15 

II.  1885 1,051.081.14 

13.  1905 4, 871. 032.89 
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With  a  surplus  of  $525,000,  equal- 
ting  its  capital,  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  Aetna  National  Bank  results  in 
this  financial  statement  which  be- 
speaks the  sound  business  judg- 
ment of  its  executives. 

Condensed  Statement  of  Condi- 
tions, January  12,  1905. 

Resources. 
I^ans  and  Discounts,.  .$3,9t7,6ao4S 
United  States  Bonds,   ...   20i;9«M» 
Stocks,  SecSrities,  etc.,  . .   zaSfOSOjOO 
Cash  and  Due  from 

Banks,    1,258,313.58 

Redemption  Fund  with  United 

States     Treasurer 7,500.00 


WILLIAM    DENrSON    MORGAN 

Ciihicr  Aetna  Natioul  Bank 

The  charter  of  the  Aetna  National 
Bank  of  Hartford  expired  January 
12,  1905,  and  its  corporate  existence 
was  extended  to  January  12,  1925. 


THE  first  trust  company  in  Con- 
necticut, organized  October 
1868,  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000  was  the  Hartford  Trust 
Company  ;  its  capital  in  1905  is  $300,- 
ooo.and  its  charter  grants  permission 
for  increase  to  $1,000,000.  It  started 
its  banking  house  in  the  building 
which  it  still  occupies,  and  now  owns 
on  Main  street,  south  of  the  City  Hall, 
Hartford,  and  in  1872,  soon  after  the 
great  conflagration  in  Boston,  in- 
stalled the  first  safe  deposit  vault  in 
Connecticut. 

The  original  board  of  trustees  in- 
cluded :  Charles  M.  Pond,  Leonard 
Church,  Charles  T.  Hillyer,  John  A. 
Butler,  James  C.  Walkley,  James  G. 
Batterson.  Chester  Adams,  George 
Briniey,   Richard   D.   Hubbard,  Erza 


$5,620,384.03 


Liabilities. 

Cash  Capital $525,000.00 

Surplus   and   Undivided 

Profits    634,515-04 

Reserved  for  Taxes  and  Un- 
earned Interest 40,436.10 

National  Bank  Notes  Out- 
standing,         148,400.00 

Deposits,    4,272,032.89 


$5,620,384.03 


Hal!,  Thomas  O.  Enders,  Oliver  D. 
Seymour,  William  S,  Pierson,  Wind- 
sor, David  Gallup,  Plainfield,  Cornel- 
ius B.  Erwin,  New  Britain. 

The  presidents  of  the  Hartford 
Trust  Company  have  been:  Charles 
M.  Pond,  1868-1880;  R.  W.  Farmer. 
1880-1881;  William  Faxon,  18S1- 
1883;  Henry  Kellogg,  1883-1887: 
Ralph  W.  Cutler,  elected  1887.  is  still 
serving  in  that  capacity.  Secretarj- 
and  treasurer:  George  D.  Hastings. 
1868;  R.  W.  Farmer,  1869-1880: 
Ralph  W.  Cutler,  1880-1887;  Frank 
C.  Sumner,  elected  18S7,  continues 
in  office.  President  Cutler  was  hon- 
ored with  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bankers  Association  in  1902. 
and  is  at  present  vice-president  of  the 
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American  Bankers  Association,  repre- 
senting the  trust  company  section. 

Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Trust 
Company  in  1905  are:  Charles  M. 
Joslyn,  lawyer;  Theodore  Lyman, 
lawyer ;  President  Ralph  W.  Cutler ; 
Pliny  Jewell,  president  Jewell  Belting 
Company ;  Henry  Roberts,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Charles 
E.  Billings,  president  Billings  &  Spen- 
cer Manufacturing  Company ;  M. 
Bradford  Scott,  cashier  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  company;  W.  E.  A.  Bul- 
keley,  auditor  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Edward  Miiligan,  secre- 
tary Phoenix  Insurance  Company. 
Statement  of  financial  condtioii  on 
June  30,  1905: 


Resources. 
Real  Estate,  Trust  Company 

Block  $250,000.00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Ac- 
count     382480,10 

Overdrafts 1,36646 

Loans  and  Discounts  ..   1,820,118.14 

Due  from  Banks 245,97[.5J 

Cash  and  Cash  Items  ....  319,655.13 

Total   $3^19.5'"  JO 

Liabilities. 

Capital  Stock   $300,000,00 

Undivided  Profits    2f*iffoi.<j- 

Due   Banks 4&6.J4 

Deposits 2453,802.05 

Total  $3.0 1 9-5'?' -3^ 


fidence  of  the  public.  Their  stock; 
seldom  on  the  market,  are  reckoofd 
choice  investments,  and  the  commun- 
ity is  coming  more  and  more  to  aiil 
itself  of  the  opportunity  for  using 
these  lai^e  institutions  in  one  or  an- 
other fiduciary  capacity.  \  desin 
to  secure  absolute     safety    and  wis; 


MEIGS   H.    WHAPLES 
Conatcllcul  TrDit  and  Safe  Depnil  Co. 

^  HE  trust  companies  of  the 
city  have  been  growing 
rapidly  for  some  years  and 
and  rank  now  among  the 
strongest  of  our  banking  institutions, 
with  a  very  firm  hold  upon  the  con- 
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management  in  creating  trusts,  by 
will  or  gift,  is  universal,  and  is 
founded  upon  the  best  principles  of 
business.  Formerly  individuals  were 
selected  to  take  care  of  trust  estates, 
but  frequently  a  trust  far  outlives 
the  personal  trustee,  while  a  well- 
ordered  trust  company  has  a  contin- 
uous and  healthful  existence. 

The  Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  of  Hartford  Con- 
necticut, was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  187 1,  as 
a  company  authorized  to  do  a  bank- 
ing and  trust  business  and  maintain 
a  safe  deposit  vault. 

The  incorporators  were:  Edward 
B.  Watkinson,  James  Goodwin,  Jona- 
than B.  Bunce,  George,  L.  Chase, 
Frederick  W.  Russell,  Nathan  M. 
Waterman,  Henry  Keney,  Edward 
D.  Tiffany,  Hamilton  W.  Conklin, 
Edward  W.  Parsons,  Henry  C.  Rob- 
inson, George  Roberts,  Charles  H. 
Brainard,  and  Charles  Boswell. 

With  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Tiffany,  Conklin  and  Parsons,  all  the 
above  mentioned  became  trustees,  and 
together  with  George  S.  Gilman, 
Charles  H.  Smith,  Charles  H. 
Northam,  Loren  P.  Waldo,  Frederick 
H.  North,  Gustavous  F.  Davis,  con- 
stituted the  original  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Subsequent  trustees  elected 
were:  John  B.  Corning,  Asa 
Spaulding  Porter,  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
John  M.  Taylor,  James  J.  Goodwin, 
Daniel  R.  Howe,  Meigs  H.  Whaples, 
Henry  S.  Robinson,  John  P.  Wheel- 
er, and  Robert  W.  Huntington,  Jr. 

The  company  was  organized  with 'a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.00  on  the 
second  day  of  November,  1872,  which 
was  increased  to  $300,000  in  1873. 

In  1872,  Edward  B.  Watkinson 
was  elected  president,  and  remained 
in  this  capacity  until  his  death  in 
March,  1884.  W.  J.  Wood  was  elect- 
ed president  June  5,  1884,  and  died 
in  October,  1885,  Meigs  H.  Whaples 
was  elected  president  in  January, 
1887,  and  the  company  is  now  under 
his  administration. 

In  1872  William  H.  Buell  was 
elected  treasurer  and  serrved  to  Nov- 
ember, 1877,  when  he  /was  succeeded 


cember  4,  1877  to  1887,  John  B- 
Coming  was  vice-president,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jacob  L.  Greene,  who 
served  until  his  death  in  1905.  From 
June  6,  1895,  Henry  S.  Robinson  has 
been  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
trust  department,  and  in  1905  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

The  treasurer  in  1905  is  John  P. 
Wheeler,  and  Hosmer  P.  Redfield  is 
assistant  treasurer.  The  trustees  are: 
George  L.  Chase,  president  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co. ;  Jonathan  D. 
Bunce,  president  Society  for  Savings : 
Charles  H.  Smith,  broker;  James  J. 
Goodwin,  capitalist;  Daniel  R.  Howe. 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  Hartford 
Street  Railway  Co. ;  John  M.  Taylor, 
president  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Robert  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Jr.,  president  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co. ;  George  Rob- 
erts; President,  Meigs  H.  Wh^^es; 
treasurer,  John  P.  Wheeler;  Imitt 
S.  Robinson,  vice-president 
cut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co* 

The  Connecticut  Trust  & 
posit  Company  has  paid  in  diviilttMls 
to  date  $677,500,  and  is  execirtiug 
trusts  which  give  it  position  as  One 
of  the  first  financial  institutkMIB  in 
the  state.  As  trustees  of  pfttilirv. 
guardians  of  minors,  exjecutOfS  ftnrf 
bankers,  it  has  made  a  not^le 
record.  Its  financial  statemcQl  od 
July  I,  1905,  was  as  follows: 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital     Stock $30pkfdQBUtX> 

Surplus    jOQ^d^iiMDO 

Undivided  Profits ^ilKifSi? 

Dividend    ij 

Due  to  Banks 

Deposits      

r 

ASSETS.  -  -    - 

Loans  and  Discounts. .  .$1,834,512.39 

Railroad    Bonds 1,033,899^1 

Town,  City  and  other 

Bonds     229,200.00 

Due  from  Banks 725396.83 

Bills   and   Specie 210,325.11 
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THIRTY-THREE  years  ago  a 
special  charter,  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  gave  the  right 
to  organize  the  United  States 
Trust  Company.  A,  glance  at  this  old 
charter  reveals  a  most  interesting 
fact,  for  although  the  name  of  the 
new  company  implied  it,  and  the  or- 
ganizers demanded  the  right  to  do  a 
regular  trust  company  business,  this 
specific  privilege  was  denied  them. 
The  right  to  the  genera!  business  of 
a  state  bank  was  granted  with  all  its 
privileges,  but,  the  new  United  States 
Trust  Company  was  allowed  to  be 
a  trust  company  in  name  only.  The 
organizers  that  same  year,  1872, 
opened  for  business  in  the  Charter 
Oak  Life  Insurance  Company  build- 
ing. The  first  president  was  Morgan 
G.  Bulkeley ;  first  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Henry  L.  Bunce;  to-day  these 
two  are  the  only  remaining  members 
of  the  original  body  of  men  connected 


with  the  bank,  Mr.  Bunce  being  now 
president  and  Mr.  Bulkeley,  vice- 
president.  The  first  board  of  direc- 
tors consisted  of  Austin  Dunham. 
William  Faxon,  Samuel  H.  White. 
Edson  Fessenden,  James  Campbell 
Thomas  O.  Enders.  Morgan  (i. 
Bulkeley  and  Samuel  E.  Elmore. 

In  1881  President  Bulkeley  retirei: 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  O 
Enders,  formerly  president  of  ihe 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company.  Al- 
though the  change  was  not  made  di- 
rectly or  at  the  same  time,  ilorgan  G. 
Bulkeley  and  Thomas  O.  Enders  ex- 
changed positions,  as  Mr.  Bulkeli'\ 
had  at  this  time  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Aetna  Life. 

In  1882  permission  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  change  of  the 
name  from  the  United  States  Tnis: 
Company  to  the  United  States  Bank. 
This  change  did  away  with  the  office 
of  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  substi- 
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tuted  that  of  cashier,  to  which  office 
Henry  L.  Bunce  was  elected. 

On  September  27,  1890,  Mr.  Bunce 
was  elected  vice-president  and 
Howard  M.  Clark,  cashier.  The  fol- 
lowing June,  Thomas  O.  Enders  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health;  Mr. 
Bunce  was  elected  president  and  At- 
wood  Collins  vice-president.  Mr. 
Collins  held  this  office  until  elected 
president  of  the  Security  Company, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
William  H.  Bulkeley.  General  Bulk- 
elev  died  in  office  and  was  followed 
by  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  the  present 
holder  of  the  vice-presidency. 

Frederick  G.  Sexton  was  elected 
cashier  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark  in 
April,  1894,  and  occupied  the  office 
until  his  death  in  May,  1905.  He  was 
succeeded  by  William  B.  Davidson, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  bank 
for  over  twenty  years. 

The  business  of  the  bank  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  1880  a  move  was 
made  to  the  Robinson  building  on 
Main  street,  and  again  in  1895,  when 
the  present  quarters  were  leased. 

The  history  of  the  United  States 
Rank  is  very  interesting,  both  statis- 
tically and  because  of  many  incidents 
of  note  concerning  the  institution 
itself  and  the  men  who  have  made  it 
what  it  is.  When  the  doors  were  first 
opened  in  1872,  the  outlook  was  very 
auspicious;  the  great  panic  which 
came  the  following  year — 1873 — 
caused  the  bank  to  suffer  heavily 
through  bad  paper.  The  founda- 
tions, however,  had  been  well  laid, 
and  excellent  management  soon 
brought  the  institution  to  its  feet 
again,  and  the  almost  uninterrupted 
march  of  progress  began. 

The  first  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
semi-annual,  was  paid  in  the  July 
following  organization.  Only  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  in  the  history 
of  the  bank  was  the  regular  payment 
of  dividends  suspended,  and  in  July, 
1887,  a  6  per  cent,  semi-annual  divi- 
<1end  was  paid,  the  bank  in  the  mean- 


time having  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
$110,000. 

As  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1873 
passed  away,  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
took  an  upward  trend  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  ten  years  of 
Thomas  O.  Enders'  management  as 
prv^ident,  from  1881  to  1891,  were 
times  of  remarkable  advance.  Mr. 
Enders  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ex- 
ecutive ability,  foresight  and  decision, 
and  by  his  conservative  investments 
and  careful  management  the  surplus 
of  the  bank  was  increased  during  this 
time  something  over  $200,000. 

Henry  L.  Bunce,  the  present  presi- 
dent, is  a  native  of  Hartford,  and 
comes  of  a  family  of  bankers.  His 
father  was  president  of  the  Phoenix 
National  Bank  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Henry  L.  Bunce's  twin  bro- 
ther, Frederick  L.  Bunce,  is  now 
president  of  the  Phoenix  National 
Bank.  Henry  L.  Bunce  has  been 
with  the  United  States  Bank  since  it 
opened  its  doors  in  1872,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution  is  his  own — one 
of  solid  growth  and  advancement 
along  conservative  lines. 

Vice-president  Morgan  G.  Bulk- 
elev's  term  of  service  with  the  bank  is 
of  equal  length.  He  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  financial  and  insur- 
ance  interests   of   Hartford. 

The  present  board  of  directors  con- 
sist of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  U.  S. 
Senator,  ex-governor  State  of  Con- 
necticut, president  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
ance Company;  Samuel  G.  Dunham, 
treasurer  Dunham  Hosiery  Co.,  vice- 
president  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Co. ;  John  R.  Hills,  contractor  and 
builder;  Atwood  Collins,  president 
Security  Co. ;  John  O.  Enders,  capi- 
talist ;  W.  E.  A .  Bulkeley,  auditor 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  Morgan 
B.  Brainard,  assistant  treasurer  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co. ;  D.  Newton  Bar- 
ney, treasurer  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Co. ;  Henry  L.  Bunce,  president. 

The  statement  of  the  bank's  condi- 
tion at  the  close  of  business  on  August 
25,  1905: 
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ASSETS. 

Loans  and  Discounts. ,.  ,$803,834-72 

Cash     634,467.01 

Mortgage  Loans 750.00 

Stocks   and   Bonds 1450,761.05 

Overdrafts  4464.04 

Total    2.894,276.82 


IN  May  1868,  a  company  was 
chartered  under  the  title  of  the 
Charter  Oak  Trust  Company, 
but  began  active  banking  busi- 
ness in  May,  1875,  as  the  Security 
Company,  the  first  officers  being: 
President,  Robert  E.  Day;  secretary, 
John  C.  Abbott;  treasurer,  William 
L.  Matson.  The  first  board  of  trustees 
was  composed  of  men  of  recognized 
financial  ability:  Austin  Dunham, 
Thomas  Smith,  William  R.  Cone, 
Newton  Case,  Asa  S.  Porter,  J. 
Hurlbiirt  White,  Carlos  C.  Kimball, 
William  L.  Matson.  Thomas  O.  End- 
ers,  James  C.  Jackson,  Leverett 
Brainard,  John  C.  Parsons,  Cassius 
Welles.  John  C.  Abbott  and  Robert 
E.  Day. 

President   Day    remained   in   office 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital   Stock 100,000.00 

Surplus     250,000.00 

Undivided    Profits 48,126.13 

Deposits    2488,513.17 

Due   to   Banks 7,637.52 

Total    2,894,276.82 


until  his  death  in  May,  1894,  and  on 
June  4,  of  that  year,  John  C.  Parsons 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  At  the 
annua)  meeting  held  the  following 
January,  Atwood  Collins  was  elected 
vice-president  and  treasurer  to  suc- 
ceed Wilham  L  Matson.  who  had  re- 
signed, and  Charles  Edward  Prior 
\vas  elected  assistant  treasurer.  Presi- 
dent Parsons  remained  in  office  only 
two  years,  resigning  in  ^farch,  1896. 
and  being  succeeded  by  Atwood  Col- 
lins. Judge  Henry  E,  Taintor  was 
elected  vice-president  at  this  time,  and 
Charles  Edward  Prior  became  secre- 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  death  ol 
judge  Taintor  occurred  .\ugust  31. 
1904,  and  Mr.  Prior  was  elected  to 
the  vice-presidency,  retaining  tht 
office  of  treasurer,  and  being  succeed- 
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ed  as  secretary  by  Francis  Parsons. 

The  present  administration  of  the 
Security  Company's  finances  includes 
the  trusteeship  of  the  million  dollar 
safety  fund  of  the  Hartford  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  of  many 
private  estates,  and  the  treasury- 
ship  of  several  school  districts. 
President  Collins  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
attended  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
County  Bar.  He  is  a  director  of  many 
of  Hartford's  financial  institutions 
and  is  identified  with  the  city's  gen- 
eral business  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Prior  was  for  neariy  twelve 
years,  1883-1895,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Jewett  City  Savings  Bank, 
an  institution  which  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Bank  Commissioners  as  a 
model  of  its  kind. 

Col.  Francis  Parsons  is  the  son  of 
the  second  president  of  the  companv- 
Hc  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University 
and  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  has 
practiced  law  in  Hartford,  the  city  of 
his  birth,  giving  special  attention  to 
probate  and  trust  law.  He  is  the 
tni.it  officer  of  the  company. 

Charles  Edward  Prior,  Jr.,  the  as- 
sistant  treasurer,   has   had   consider- 


able banking  experience  for  a  ycung 
man,  and  is  also  known  as  a  singer  of 
ability.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  assistant  treasurer  in  February, 
1903,  being  promoted  from  the  posi- 
tion of  teller,  which  he  had  filled  for 
several  years. 

The  present  location  of  the 
Security  Company  is  at  56  Pearl 
street,  where  they  have  large  conveni- 
ent quarters,  occupying  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  building. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  in- 
cludes: Carlos  C.  Kimball,  president 
Smyth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kimball  & 
Parker,  fire  insurance;  Gurdon  W. 
Russell,  M.  D.,  medical  examiner 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Frederick 
R.  Foster,  formerly  of  Foster  &  Co.; 
Samuel  G.  Dunham,  treasurer  Dun- 
ham Hosiery  Company;  John 
Q.  Root,  president  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics National  Bank,  ex-mayor  of 
the  city  of  Hartford;  N'athaniel  Ship- 
man,  formerly  judge  of  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  Atwood  Collins, 
president ;  Rienzi  B.  Parker,  formerly 
president  of  Hartford  Life  Insurance 
Co.:  D.  Xewton  Barnev,  treasurer 
of  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. ; 
Charles  Edward  Prior,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  Lyman  H.  lirainerd, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Hart- 
ford Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Co. ;  Sidney  \V.  Crofut, 
assistant  treasurer  Society  for  Sav- 
ings; Martin  C.  Hillery,  manager  for 
Connecticut  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  New  York ;  Francis 
Parsons,   secretary  and  attorney. 

The  statement  of  the  Security  Com- 
pany  nn    August    25,    1905,    is   here 


ASSETS. 

Loans   and    Discounts...  $488.4,^3.56 

Stocks  and  Pionds 351,882.34 

Cash  in  Banks 148.198.06 

Cash  on  hand 31,267.71 

$1,019,781.67 

l.l.\ni1.ITIF„S. 

Capital     Stock $200,000.00 

Surplus     100,000.00 

L^ndivided    Profits 20,429.54 

Deposits     , . .       699,352.13 

$1,019,781-67 
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IX  concluding  the  story  of  Hart- 
ford's banking  institutions, 
the  following  important  his- 
.  torical  data  is  given: 

In  1814  the  Phoenix  National  Bank 
was  incorporated,  and  recognized  as 
a  national  bank  in  1864.  The  suc- 
cessive presidents  have  been:  Nor- 
man Knox,  1814;  Charles  Sigoumey, 
1821 ;  George  Beach,  1837;  John  L. 
Bunce,  i860;  Henry  A.  Redfield, 
1878;  Frederick  L.  Bunce,  1904.  The 
capital  is  $1,000,000;  surplus,  $500,- 
000;  Leon  P.  Broadhurst,  cashier. 

In  1833  a  charter  was  secured  for 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank, 
the  institution  becoming  a  national 
bank  in  1865.  The  successive  presi- 
dents have  been:  James  Dodd,  1834; 
Samuel  L.  Pitkin,  1837;  A.  H.  Pom- 
roy,  1840;  Horace  Goodwin,  2d, 
1844;  Charles  Boswell,  1850;  John 
C.  Tracy,  1858;  Alva  Oatman,  1877; 
John  G.  Root,  1884.  Its  cashier  is 
William  W.  Smith;  Charles  F.  Sedg- 
wick, assistant  cashier;  capital,  $500,- 
000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$160,000. 

In  1834  the  Exchange  Bank  was 
organized,  and  re-organized  as  the 
National  Bank  in  1864.  Its  succes- 
sive presidents  have  been:  Roderick 
Terry,  1834;  Elisha  Colt,  1849;  A. 
G.  Hammond,  1859;  James  M. 
Niles,  1865;  E.  G.  Howe,  1866; 
Francis  B.  Cooley,  1872;  John  R. 
Redfield,  1886.  Its  cashier  is  Elijah 
C.  Johnson;  Henry  M.  Sperry,  assist- 
ant cashier;  capital,  $500,000;  sur- 
plus,  $225,000. 

In  185 1  the  City  Bank  was  organ- 
ized, became  a  national  bank  in  1864, 
and  a  state  bank  in  1884,  when 
its  charter  expired.  Its  presidents 
have  been:  Edmund  G.  Howe,  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Davis,  Charles  T.  Welles, 
Maro  S.  Chapman.  Edward  D.  Red- 
field  is  vice-president  and  cashier; 
Edwin  H.  Tucker,  assistant  cashier; 
capital,  $440,000;  surplus,  $55,000. 

In  1853  the  Charter  Oak  Bank  was 
chartered,  and  entered  the  national 
system  in  1864.  Its  presidents  have 
been:  Charles  T.  Hillyer,  Jonathan 
F.  Morris,  James  P.  Taylor.  Myron 


A.  Andrews  is  cashier;  Robert  C. 
Glazier,  assistant  Cri.shier;  C«HiUa. 
$500,000;    surplus,   $231,000. 

In  1885  the  Fidelity  Company  was 
organized  and  is  to-day  conducting  a 
trust  and  banking  business  w-ith  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  and  surplus  and 
profits  of  $30,000.  Its  presidents 
have  been:  Chauncey  Howard,  Ed- 
mund A.  Stedman,  J.   M.  Holcombe. 

The  first  savings  bank  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  largest  in  the  state  to- 
day, is  the  old  Society  for  Savings, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pratt  Strett 
Savings  Bank.  It  was  establish e,i 
in  1819  with  Daniel  Wadsworth  a? 
president,  Elisha  Colt  as  treasurer, 
and  in  the  first  months  of  its  organi- 
zation Mr.  Colt  used  to  carry  its 
assets  home  in  his  |X)cket  and  sletp 
with  them  under  his  pillow.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  they  amounted  t^ 
$4»353;  to-day  they  are  $28,678.- 
667.68,  and  there  are  57^67  dep<^:- 
tors.  Its  presidents  have  been :  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  Ward  Woodbridgc 
James  B.  Hosmer,  Roland  Mathc-r. 
John  C.  Parsons,  Francis  B.  Co<V.cy. 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce.  Its  treasurer  i-^ 
A.  Elijah  Hart;  assistant  treasurer. 
Sidnev  W.  Crofut:  second  assistant 
treasurer,   Cornwall    T.    Millard. 

The  State  Savings  Bank  was  csub- 
lished  in  1858  and  by  its  last  report 
has  deposits  and  surplus  of  $5,231.- 
484.  Its  presidents  have  been. 
Chester  Adams,  1858;  Thomas  Belk- 
nap, 1870;  Gustavus  M.  Davis,  iS^i: 
Samuel  Taylor,  1896.  Its  vice-pre>i- 
dent  is  Charles  E.  Billings;  secretan- 
and  treasurer,.  Miles  W.  Graves. 

The  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  \ra5 
established  in  1861  and  has  depo>:t5 
and  surplus  of  $6,615,382,46.  Its 
presidents  have  been:  James  P 
Foster,  George  W.  Moore,  Daniel 
Phillips.  Henry  C.  Dwight.  I> 
treasurer  and  secretary  is  Ward  W. 
Jacobs;  teller.  William  A.  Willard 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank,  establis-T 
ed  in  1870,  has  deposits  and  surpli> 
of  $2,353,622.89.  Its  presidents  ha\. 
been:  X.  B.  Stevens,  Alfred  E.  Bur 
P.  Henry  Woodward :  its  secret..' 
and  treasurer  is  Robert  W.  Dwvcr 
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EON    L.    ROGERS 


>RCE   H.    ROGERS 


HARTFORD  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  electro- plating  industry 
in  America,  as  applied  to 
tableware.  This  industry, 
tarted  by  three  brothers :  Wil- 
iam,  Asa  H.,  and  Simeon  S.  Rogers, 
n  1845,  has  developed  until  to-day 
he  name  "Rogers"  is  known  through- 
iiit  the  civilized  world,  and  stands  for 
uality  in  silver-plated  goods. 
From  very  modest    beginnings,  the 


experiments  in  beautifying  tableware 
progressed  to  stich  an  extent 
that  in  1847,  the  original  Refers 
Brothers,  began  placing  their  wares 
on  the  market,  which  have  supplanted 
in  late  years  the  crude  wooden 
handled  steel  knives  and  forks.  In 
1851,  they  formed  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany and  built  their  first  factory  at 
the  corner  of  Trumbull  and  Hicks 
streets,  Hartford,  the  former  quarters 
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having  been  in  a  buikting  at  6  State 
street.  In  1857,  William  Rogers  or- 
ganized Rogers,  Smith  &  Companj', 
on  Mechanic  street,  in  Hartford; 
while  Asa  H.  aiid  Simeon  Rogers  or- 
ganized Rogers  and  Hrotlier,  in 
Waterbury,  in  1858.  In  1862,  the  three 
formed  a  co-partnership  under  the 
name  "1847- Rogers  Brothers- Ai" 
and  leased  it  for  a  term  of  years  to 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  of 
West  Meriden.  In  1863,  William 
Rogers  withdrew  from  the  partner- 
ship and  started  the  William  Rogers 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Hart- 
ford, in  1865 ,  on  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Grove  streets.  In  the  meantime 
Asa  H.  Rogers  had  carried  his  idea  to 
Philadelphia  but  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford in  1870,  and  with  his  nephew, 
William  H.  Watrous,  organized  a 
joint  stock  company  in   1871,  under 


the  name  of  the  Rogers  Cutlery  Cu-.r.- 
pany,  tlie  factory  being  located  on 
Asylum  street.  After  active  lives  a- 
pioneer  manufacturers,  the  famni 
Rogers  brothers  die<I :  William.  Fi'>- 
rnary  17,  1873;  Simeon  S..  January.'. 
1874;  Asa  H.,  1876,  and  the  resiK>nsi-  . 
bility  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry reposed  with  the  nephi-u. 
Wiiliain  H.  Watroiis,  who  had  leam-  i 
ed  the  electro  plating  business  fan- 
bis  uncles.  Born  and  brought  up  i::  ; 
Hartford  at  the  time  when  the  busi- 
ness foretold  a  great  future,  lie  began  . 
to  work  at  the  trade  about  i860  at  liie 
Rogers.  Smith  &  Co.  factory ;  fror; 
1868  to  1870  he  had  charge  of  the 
plating  at  the  Rogers  &  Brother  plant 
in  Waterbury ;  later  did  the  plating 
for  the  William  Rogers  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  in  1872,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Asa  H.  Rogers,  he  managt^' 
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the  business  of  the  Rogers  Cutlery 
Company. 

In  1879,  William  H.  Watrous 
acquired  exclusive  control  of  the 
original  Rogers  interests.became  own- 
er of  one-lialf  the  capital  stock  of  the 
William  Rogers  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  as  its  president,  treasurer  and  sole 
manager,  built  it  to  extensive  propor- 
tions. Through  the  maze  of  corpor- 
ate changes,  he  held  to  the  original 
conception  of  the  Rogers  Brothers 
and  it  is  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  famous  Rogers  trademarks 
are  to-day  so  closely  identified  with 
Hartford's  industrial  history.  Hav- 
ing out-grown  the  plant  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Grove  streets, 
the  business  was  moved  in  1887 
to  the  exteasive  factory  on  Market 
street. 

In  k;oo,  two  sons  of  the  deceased 
Simeon  S.  Rogers,  one  of  the  three 
original  Rogers  brothers  formed  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tro plate<l  flat  ware  and  cutlery  at 
Hartford;  the  heirs.  Simeon  L.  and 
George  H.  Rogers,  started  their  plat- 
ing business  In  the  same  building  on 
Mechanic  street,  where  Rogers,  Smith 
&  Co.  were  located  in  1857;  the  metal 
blanks  used  for  plating  are  to-day 
made  in  their  own  plant  in  Walling- 
for<I,  under  the  management  of 
George  M.  Hallenbeck,  a  metal  blank 


manufacturer  of  35  years  experience, 
and  in  this  same  plant  is  also  manu- 
factured a  fine  line  of  nickel  silver 
flat  ware.  Under  the  firm  name,  Sim- 
eon L.  and  George  H.  Rogers  Co., 
these  sons  of  the  founders  of  the  busi- 
ness in  America,  built  an  extensive 
industry  until  in  July,  1903,  they  took 
possession  of  the  factory  building" 
occupied  for  many  years  by  the  Wil- 
liam Rt^ers  Manufacturing  Co.,  on 
Market  street,  Hartford,  the  latter 
concern  having  been  purchased  by  the 
International  Silver  Co.,  and  removed 
to  Meriden  in  the  preceding  January. 
A  few  months  later  the  sons  of  the 
original  Rogers  built  a  large  addition 
to  their  Wallingford  plant,  and  the 
company  to-day  commands  an  influ- 
ential trade  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Walling- 
ford plant  emploj's  about  125  work- 
ers, and  the  Hartford  factory  about 
100,  making  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
and  a  full  line  of  fancy  pieces,  high 
art  goods  and  cutlery. 

The  corporation  oflicers  of  the 
Simeon  L.  and  George  H.  Rogers 
Co.,  (trademark)  in  1905  are;  Presi- 
dent, John  MacFadyen;  secretary, 
George  H.  Rogers;  treasurer,  Samuel 
MacFadyen ;  tlirectors :  John  Mac- 
Fadyen. George  H.  Rogers,  Samuel 
ftfacFadyen,  George  ^I,  Hallenbeck, 
Edgar  F.  Waterman,  J.  M,  Ney. 
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WI TH  a  plant  producing  720,- 
000  screws  per  day,  the  At- 
lantic Screw  Works  at 
Hartford  bespeaks  the 
possibilities  of  modern  manufactures 
through  inventive  genius.  It  was 
back  in  1875  that  a  concern  started 
to  make  wood  screws  at   Castleton- 


on-the- Hudson,  N.  Y.,  taking  its 
name  from  that  of  the  town.  In  two 
years  the  company  lost  $70,000  of  its 
own  money,  and  about  $35,000  more, 
borrowed  from  George  W.  Bruce,  a 
wholesale  hardware  merchant  of  New 
York  City,  who,  to  secure  his  loan, 
took  possession  of  the  plant  in  1877, 
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and  threw  the  original  machines  into 
the  scrap  heap  because  they  were 
found  to  be  worthless. 

Meanwhile  David  Tilton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  had  made 
various  improvements  in  the  devices 
for  threading,  which  so  impressed 
Mr.  Bruce  that  he  decided  to  develop 
the  machines  with  the  view  of  reviv- 
ing the  business.  His  faith  was  not 
misplaced;  a  model  was  set  up  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  tests  for 
quality  and  quantity  were  so  satis- 
factory that  other  machines  of  the 
same  type  were  built.  In  1879  the 
manufacture  was  transferred  to  Colt's 
West  Armory  in  Hartford,  and  form- 
ally resumed  under  the  name  of  At- 
lantic Screw  Works,  proving  eminent- 
ly successful. 

Mr.  Bruce  spent  three  years  abroad, 
a  part  of  the  time  assisted  by  Inventor 
Tilton,  who  personally  superintended 
the  exhibition  of  the  threader  in 
France  and  Belgium.  He  took  out  a 
number  of  foreign  patents  and  built 
duplicate  machines  for  use  in  Europe. 
Failing  health   forced   Mr.   Briice  to 


SAVID    TIL' 


abandon  the  enterprise,  and  he  rt- 
turned  to  his  home  in  Mew  York, 
where  he  died  Xovember  14,  1887 
He  felt  so  deeply  his  obligatiras  » 
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Mr.  Tilton  for  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice that  in  liis  will  he  not  only  made 
him  a  handsome  bequest,  but  also 
provided  for  the  sale  to  him  of  the 
screw  plant  on  very  liberal  terms.  It 
was  thus  that  Inventor  Tilton  became 
a  manufacturer,  through  the  efficiency 
of  his  own  mechanical  skill  mastered 
by  sound  business  judgment.  He  was 
born  at  Meredith,  N.  II.,  November 
29.  1S34,  coming  to  Hartford  first  in 
1867,  identifying  himself  with  the 
National  Screw  Company  on  Sheldon 
street  until  1872,  when  the  plant  was 
sold  to  the  American  Screw  Company 
of  Providence.  Inventor  Tilton  then 
went  to  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  with  the 
Smith  &  Garvin  Company,  machinists, 
who  made  the  machines  for  the 
Castleton  Screw  Company,  where  he 
later  superintended  the  business  and 
mastered  its  difficulties  with  his  own 
inventive  genius. 

The  Tilton  management  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  the  business 
to-day  is  still  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Inventor  Tilton,  assist- 
ed by  his  son,   Fred   N.  Tilton.     In 


1902  the  works  were  removed  to  their 
present  location  on  Charter  Oak 
avenue.  The  factory  building  is  a 
modern,  substantial  brick  structure, 
containing  about  twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is 
equipped  with  up-to-date  special  ma- 
chinery, (much  of  it  invented  by  Mr. 
Tilton),  including  the  "Duplex 
Threader,"  which  produces  46.- 
800  screws  per  day. 

The  products  of  the  Atlantic  Screw 
Works  find  a  market  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  and  include  brass 
and  bronze  metal  screws  with  flat, 
round  and  oval  heads,  and  wood 
screws  of  every  description.  By  their 
improved  pointing  and  threading  ma- 
chines, their  screw  products  are 
marked  by  the  strong  characteristics 
of  good  points,  round,  smooth  bodies, 
and  true  well-slotted  heads. 

With  the  perfection  of  his  inven- 
tions, and  the  development  of  his 
business  qualifies.  David  Tilton  has 
become  one  of  Hartford's  lea<ling 
manufacturers. 
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PLANT    OF    THE    AUSTIN    ORGAN    COMPAN 


HARTI-ORD  lias  held  for  many 
generations  distinction  in  the 
Arts.  It  lias  contribnted  to 
American  literature  some  of 
its  best  craftsmen ;  it  lias  given  to 
American  art  several  capable  painters, 
and  in  music  it  has  produced  much 
talent  both  in  composition  and  ren- 
dition. 

Hartford  to-day  has  one  of  the  best 
equippiHl  pipe  organ  plants  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  recognized  for 
its  service  in  perfecting  a  system  of 
organ  construction  which  is  ingenious 
in  its  simple  but  effective  mechanism, 
and  its  rich  quality  of  tone.  Working 
with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  production  of 
tone,  and  particularly  the  destructive 
interference  of  sound  waves.  The  Aus- 
tin Organ  Company  of  Hartford  has 
mastered  scientific  blending  and  holds 
patents  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  Canada  on  the  Austin  Universal 
Air  Chest  System,  which,  since  1893, 
has  revolutionized  organ  construction. 
The  Company  has  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  and  its  model  plant  is  located  at 
156—160  Woodland  street.  John  T. 
Austin  is  president  of  the  corpor- 
ation ;  Louis  R.  Cheney,  secretary  and 


treasurer;  John  Spencer  Camp,  the 
well-known  comjKDser  and  church 
organist,  vice-president ;  Hasil  G. 
Aiistin,  superintendent. 

In  many  of  the  leading  clmrchi? 
in  this  country  and  abroad  are  mnt:- 
nificcnt  specimens  of  organ  archini- 
ture  that  are  the  workmanship  of  ilie 
Austins,  and  musical  critics  on  \vK 
continents  acknowledge  their  massive 
dignity  and  harmonious  brillianc>. 
The  fundamental  patent  controlle<i  by 
the  Austin  Organ  Company  covits 
the  system  on  which  all  the  pipes  in 
the  instrument  are  supplied  with  air 
In  all  other  systems  the  air  is  firs: 
pumped  into  bellows  or  reseiroir?. 
and  afterwards  conveyed  through  air 
ducts,  channels,  etc.,  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  organ,  and  then  dii^- 
tributed  to  the  pipes  through  a  con^- 
plicated  system  of  wind  chest.  In  the 
Austin  organ  a  large  airtight  room  ':> 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  a!l 
the  pipes  in  the  instrument.  This 
room  is  then  supplied  with  air;  thus 
every  pipe  in  the  instrument  stamU 
on  direct  wind  pressure.  This  system, 
therefore,  naturally  gives  every  pipe 
its  absolute  wind  no  matter  whether 
speaking    alone    or    in    chorus    wirh 
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other  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  system  in  order  to  obtain  the  great 
gives  absolute  accessibility  to  the  in-  advantages  derived  from  it. 
terior  mechanism,  valves,  etc.  Several  The  Austin  Organ  Company  era- 
important  churches  throughout  the  ploys  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
country  have  recenti)-  had  their  in-  hands,  and  the  factory  has  30,000 
struments   rebuilt   on   this   improved  square  feet  floor  space. 


THE  business   of  pipe   bending 
was  familiar     to  but    a  few 
people  some  years  ago,  and 
is  an  extremely     interesting 
subject  to  those  who  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  development. 

The  W'hitlock  Coil  Pipe  Company 
manufactures  coils  and  bends  for  an 
endless  variety  of  purposes,  using 
iron  pipe,  steel  tube,  brass  and  copper 
tubing.  They  have  facilities  for 
handling  everything  from  a  small 
pipe  or  tube  of  one-eighth  inch  in 
diameter  to  the  largest  size  pipe 
made,  twenty-four  and  thirty  inches 
in  diameter. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  purposes  for  which  their  coils 
are  used,  but  among  others  might  be 
mentioned  coils  of  all  kinds  for  ice 
and  refrigeration  purposes,  for  var- 
ious kinds  of  hot  water  heaters,  con- 
densers, economizers,  stills,  car  heat- 
ers and  automobile  coolers,  also  pipe 
bends  for  high  pressure  power  plant 
piping  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
bends  for  the  cash  carrier  and  mail 
service  systems  and  all  kinds  of  un- 
derground and  conduit  work.  Patent- 
ed bending  machinery  is  used  for 
this  work,  the  company  owning  and 
controlling  a  large  number  of  patents 
on  machinery  of  this  description. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  "state 
of  art"  in  pipe  and  tube  bending,  the 
W hillock  Company  has  in  the  past 
few  years  obtained  the  leading  posi- 
tion in  this  country.  The  Company's 
bending  shops  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tric welders,  enabling  them  to  pro- 
duce continuously  welded  spiral  coils, 
in  some  cases  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
without  screwed  joints  of  any  kind. 
and  many  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
pipe  tube  are  used  each  year  for  this 
purpose. 


In  addition  to  its  pipe  bending 
works,  the  company  operates  a  brass 
foundry  and  complete  sheet  metal 
working  and  brass  finishing  plant. 
Among  0th..r  lines  produced  in  sheet 
metal  department  are  thousands  of 
the  well  known  Whitlock  radiators  so 
extensively  used  by  the  leading  build- 
ers of  automobiles. 

In  another  department  the  manu- 
facture of  feed  water  heaters  and 
condensers  is  carried  on,  and  this 
company's  engineers  are  constantly 
designing  and  building  many  special 
devices  used  for  numerous  heating 
and  cooling  purposes. 

The   Whitlock   Company    was   or- 


ganized in  1S92,  under  the  laws  0: 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  capi- 
tal slock  is  $200,000.00,  The  rapii; 
growth  of  this  company  dates   iron; 
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1898,  since  which  time  its  1 
mcnt  has  been  remarkably  f 
successful,  both  in  its  origi 
of  business  and  the  new  depE 
added. 

The  company  occupies  a 
ten  acres  in  Elmwood,  a  su 
Hartford ;  it  has  800  feet  of  si' 
on  the  Xew  York.  Mew  H 
Hartford  Railroad,  and  ■ 
g  icX).ooo  square  feet  of  floe 
'^  at  the  present  time,  has  beei 
J  ing  additions  to  its  plant  eac 
^  and  employs  200  hands, 
g  Under  the  management  of 
o  S.  Hyde,  the  developmei 
=  growth  of  this  company  ha 
i-  particularly  rapid.  The  b 
h  directors  of  The  Whitlock  C 
^  Company  are:  C.  E.  Beach, 
5  O.  Prentice,  Francis  R.  Coi 
^  G.  Clark,  E.  D.  Redfield,  Ge< 
g  Flmt  and  Arthur  S.  Hyde, 
w  The  product  of  this  con 
E  sold  throughout  the  United 
■i  and  exported  to  Europe.  So 
u  rica  and  Australia.  The 
jj  pany's  New  York  office  is  85 
3  street.  Its  product  is  wid 
-  tributed  among  the  largest 
*  eering  companies  and  the  bui 
%  ice  and  refrigerating  ma 
H  steam  and  gas  engines  and 
<     trades. 


H 


ing  the  dream  of  its 
founders  — of  being  the 
trading  and  shopping 
centre  of  the  Connecticut  Valley/' 
says  Hon.  William  Franklin  Henney, 
Mavor  of  Hartford,  in  his  article  on 
'* Modern  Factors  in  Municipal  Prog- 
ress." He  pays  the  tribute  to  the  busi- 
ness energy  behind  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  the  city:  "Such  concerns 
are  rendered  possible  only  by  the  fact 
that  an  improved  trolley  service  has 
enabled  them  to  supply  the  wants  of 
an  urban  and  rural  population  of 
perhaps  250,000.'* 

These  statements  cannot  be  too 
frequently  emphasized.  The  retail 
establishments  in  a  community  ac- 
curately measure  its  progressiveness. 
The  ratio  of  the  development  of  Hart- 
ford may  be  accurately  computed  by 
its  comparative  advances  from  the 
quaint,  little  wooden  structures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  the 
little  curiosity  shops  along  Main  street 
at  that  time,  to  the  great,  substantial 
mercantile  structures  that  occupy  the 
business  section  of  the  city  to-day. 

About  forty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  steam  railway  was  beginning  to 
usurp  the  commercial  position  held  by 
the  stage  coach,  three  men  with  fore- 
sight started  a  dry  goods  store,  on 
Alain  street  a  few  doors  from  Pearl 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  old 
post  office,  in  what  is  now 
the  south  half  of  the  Boston 
r>ranch  grocery  house.  These  busi- 
ness men  were  Frank  S.  Brown, 
James  M.  Thomson  and  William 
McWhirter.  iVlthough  Hartford  then 
had  but  one-third  its  present  popula- 
tion it  was  considered  a  large  city.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  Hartford  had 
gained  reputation  throughout  the 
country  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
through  the  commission  house  con- 
ductecl  here  for  many  years  by  Collins 
Brothers.  Several  notable  successes 
had  been  achieved  in  the  various  lines 
of  mercantile  business  in  the  city,  but 
it  was  the  intent  of  this  new  partner- 
ship to  exceed  all  former  under- 
takings. In  1878  Mr.  McWhirter  re- 
tired   and    the    firm    name    became 


the  foundation  for  the  permanent  up- 
building which  has  continued,  and  is 
still  continuing,  until  Brown,  Thom- 
son &  Company  has  become  one  of. 
the  best  known  names  in  retail  busi- 
ness in  New  England. 

Frank  S.  Brown  retired  in  1890, 
James  M.  Thomson  in  1895,  and  the 
proprietorship  and  management  of  the 
establishment  came  to  George  A.  Gay, 
Harry  B.  Strong  and  W^illiam  L. 
Ledger,  all  of  whom  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  under  the 
original  partners,  beginning  as  clerks 
and  by  their  own  abilities  becoming 
leading  business  men,  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  mercantile  establishment 
in  Connecticut,  occupying  a  ground 
floor  space  unequalled  in  New  Eng- 
land. About  ten  years  ago  the  pres- 
ent partners  bought  the  building  they 
now  occupy,  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  handsomest  build- 
ings used  for  mercantile  purposes  in 
the  United  States. 

Beginning  business  with  about  fif- 
teen clerks,  the  firm  now  employs 
nearly  six  hundred.  It  was  the  first 
mercantile  establishment  in  Hartford 
to  give  vacations  to  its  help,  and  has 
continued  them  annually.  It  was  also 
the  chief  mover  in  bringing  about  the 
custom  of  closing  retail  establish- 
ments at  six  o'clock,  thus  shortening 
the  hours  of  retail  clerks.  It  also 
holds  the  record  in  business  history  as 
the  first  house  in  Hartford  to  estab- 
lish and  strictly  adhere  to  the  one 
price  system.  The  reputation  of  this 
firm  from  the  start  has  been  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  the  line  of 
goods  carried  has  always  been  of  the 
best  quality. 

Brown,  Thomson  &  Company's  de- 
partment store  to-day  practically  in- 
cludes fifty  separate  stores,  with  the 
largest  line  of  goods  in  this  part  of 
New  England,  ranging  from  a  paper 
of  pins  to  automobiles.  It  also  con- 
ducts a  large  wholesale  business,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Syndicate  Trading 
Company,  with  offices  in  Paris,  Chenv 
nitz,  St.  Gall,  Manchester  and  other 
European  cities,  with  buyers  in  all  the 
foreign  markets.  The  New  York  of- 
fice, 2  Walker  street,  has  a  staff  c 
about  twenty  buyers.  The  floor  spe 


of  the  establishment  at  Hartford  completed  in  December,  1905.  ; 
covers  several  acres,  and  an  annex  is  give  an  addition  of  20,000  1;. 
in  course  of  construction,  which  when      square  feet. 
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Genealogical  Department.    Give  full  name  and  post  office  address — Editor 
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No.  127.  Clark'Coley.  Answer  to 
No.  115  says  George  Clark,  born 
April  3,  1682,  married  Mary 
Coley.     Wanted,  her  ancestry. 

A.  F.  F. 

No.  128.  Bennett,  Ancestry  wanted 
of  Caleb  Bennett  of  Newtown, 
Conn.  He  married  Esther 
Beers  of  same  town,  who  was 
born  May  1,  1761.  I.  B. 

129.  Bump-SltiiK  Wanted,  the 
names  and  any  information  re- 
garding the  parents  of  Jacob 
Bump,  born  1733;  also  the 
names  of  parents  of  his  wife, 
Diana  Slew  of  Smithfield, 
Conn.,  born  1741. 

W.  W.  W. 

130.  HilL  Wanted,  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  John  H. 
Hill  of  Hammonassett,  a  part 
of  Madison,  Conn.  Also  name 
and  place  of  birth  of  his  wife 
and  date  of  birth  of  his  child- 
ren, who  were  Philip,  Daniel 
Gray,  Rebecca  and  John.  Did 
any  of  his  descendants  fight  in 
the  Revolutionary  War?  Was 
he  a  descendant  of  the  John 
Hill  who  came  over  in  the 
*'John  and  Mary"  from  Eng- 
land? C.  E.  W. 

131.  (a)  Hale.  Wanted,  the 
ancestry  of    Thomas    Hale    of 


No. 


No. 


Enfield,  who  married  Priscilla 
Markham  about  1675  and  died 
about  1725. 
(b)  Allen.  Also  the  ancestry  of 
Mary  Allen,  wife  of  his  son 
Samuel  (1698-1774).  She  died 
September  14,  1788,  in  seventy- 
third  year.     (Town  record). 

J.  M. 

No.  132.  (a)  Pendleton.  Noah  Fow- 
ler of  Guilford  (i  733-1815) 
married  Deborah  Pendleton 
November  29,  1753 — said  to 
have  been  daughter  of  Joseph 
of  Stoning  ton.  Wanted,  the 
name  of  her  mother  and  the 
ancestry  of  both  parents, 
(b)  Bates.  Wanted,  the  ancestry 
of  Guernsey  Bates  of  Durham, 
born  Feburary  i,  1772;  and 
the  name  and  ancestry  of  his 
wife.  His  father  was  James 
Bates,  Jr.,  who  married  Anne 
Guernsey,  December  24,  1766. 

E.  B.  C. 

No.  133.  Hale,  Wanted,  the  pa- 
rents of  Elisha  Hale,  who  had 
sons  Ephraim  and  Elisha^, 
who  settled  in  Chatham  (now 
Portland)  Conn.  Ephraim, 
born  1769,  died  1842,  in  Port- 
land. Where  and  when  was 
Elisha  Hale  born?  -  Besides  the 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Elisha^,  was 
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one  John,  who  *'went  west" 
about  1800.         C.  M.  H. 

No.  134.  Smitk-Tyler.  Can  any  one 
give  the  ancestry  of  Jared 
Smith  and  Eunice  Tyler,  his 
_^wife,  born  about  1740?  The 
"^record  of  the  family  is  printed 
in  the  *' History  of  Wolcott," 
Conn.  A.  K.  B. 

No.  135  (a)  Turner,  Would  like 
the  maiden  name  of  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Robert  Turney* 
(Robert^,  Benjamin^). 

(b)  Spencer.  Also,  parentage  of 
Mary  Spencer  ,  second  wife  of 
Thomas  Root  (i 648-1 709)  of 
Farmington,  Conn.,  and  West- 
field,  Mass.,  married  October 
7.  1675. 

(c)  Spencer,  parentage  of  Eliza- 
beth Spencer  '*of  Hartford," 
wife  of  John  Pease  (i 678-1 761), 
son  of  John  of  Enfield,  Conn. 

R.  B.  IC. 

No.  136.  Ingham.  Who  were  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ingham 
of  Enfield,  Conn.,  who  died 
there  March  x8,  1758,  aged 
thirty-two  years.  He  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Mary  (Day)  Northam 
of  Colchester?  Was  Dr.  Ing- 
ham a  descendant  of  Joseph 
Ingham  of  Saybrook? 

E.  E.  M. 

No.  137.  Cadwell.  Where  did 
Thomas  Cadwell,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert 
Wilson  and  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Edward  Stebbins,  come 
from?  Who  were  his  ances- 
tors? Who  were  her  ances- 
tors? W.  H.  W. 

No.  138.  (a)  Harvey.  Major  Nathan 
Gold  married  Martha,  widow 
of  Edmund  Harvey,  What 
was  her  maiden  name  and  can 
any  one  give  information  con- 
cerning her  ancestors? 
(b)  Hayes-Gaylord.  Can  Mrs. 
E.  D.  K.  give  me  the  name  of 
Hays,  who  married  Jo- 
hanna Gaylord  and    had  child- 


ren :  Ruth,  Lydia,  Dimice  or) 
Dimis),  and  possibly  others? 
I  have  understood  that  there 
was  at  least  one  other  daughter. 

Ruth,  Dimice    or married 

Gerry,  and    at  one    time 


lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
{c)  Jones.  Was  Thomas  Jones, 
whose  daughter  Sarah  married, 
June  8,  1699,  Ensign  John 
Pratt,  the  eldest  son  of  Lien- 
tenant  William  Pratt,  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Jones, 
captain  of  the  "Mayflower"? 

.F.  M.  a 
No.  139.  Murray.  Am  anxious  for 
information  regarding  the  fami- 
ly of  Seymour  Murray  of  Nor- 
wich, birth  date  tmknomL 
He  was  son  of  John,  bom  Aug- 
ust 13,  1 731,  and  Mindwell 
(Crampton),  bom  1738,  of 
East  Guilford.  Would  like  the 
name,  birth  dates  and  marri- 
ages of  his  children,       N.  T. 

ANSWERS 

To  No.  112  (d).  TerrUl'UJford. 
The  parents  of  Sarah,  wife  of 
Roger  Terrill  of  Woodbun'. 
were  Thomas  and  Isabel  Uf- 
ford  (or  UflFoot,  as  first  called), 
who  came  from  England  in 
1632  in  ship  "Lion"  to  Boston; 
afterwards  removed  to  Milford. 
I  have  not  the  date  of  Sarah's 
birth,  but  death  was  April  13 
1728.  I  think  Cothren's  "Wood- 
,  bury"  gives  information. 

E.  E.  M. 
(Abigail  UflFord,  daughter  of 
Thomas   and   Isabel>    was  wife 
of  Roger  Terrill,  and  mother  of 
Roger  Terril  of  Woodbur}*.) 

To  No.  121  (f)  prindle.  Answer- 
ing query  No.  121.  (f)  of  J.  E 
S.,  in  April  number,  as  to  tk 
marriage  and  parentage  .of 
Eleazer  Prindle,  would  say  iha: 
Eleazer  Prindle  w^as  the  son  of 
William  Prindle  and  Mary  Dtr 
borough,  his  wife,  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,     and     was     bom    tlicrr 
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June  7,  1669.  He  was  the  ninth 
child  of  William,  who  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  this 
country  and  first  found  of  record 
in  1654.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Andrews,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Andrews  of  Milford,  formerly 
of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  died 
in  New  Milford  about  1713. 
He  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  New  Milford 
and  settled  there  in  17 12.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  and  preacher. 
He  had  three  children:  Jona- 
than, born  July  i,  1704,  married 
May  4,  1732,  Rachel  Hickox, 
and  died  1782 ;  Hannah, .  born 
1706,  married  July  27,  1729, 
Josiah  Hull  (or  Hulls),  d — ; 
Thomas,  baptised  June  27,  1708, 
died,  1730 — 31,  unmarried. 

I  am  just  completing  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  Prindles  of  Con- 


necticut, and  if  J.  E.  S.  is  inter- 
ested, should  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate with  him. 

F.  C.  P. 

To  No.  125.  (h)  Holcomb'Eno.  In  . 
answer  to  G.  A.  T.*  in  the  April 
magazine,  I  can  state  that  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Thomas  Hol- 
comb,  'married,  second,  James 
Eno,  the  emigrant,  August,  5, 
1658.  Also  that  Benaiah,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Hol- 
comb,  married  Sarah  the  daugh- 
ter of  said  James  Eno. 

J.  N.  E. 

To  No.  127.  Coley 'Clark,  Mary 
Coley,  wife  of  George  Clark, 
was  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Charles)  Coley,  born 
January  4,  1684,  at  Milford; 
marriage  date  not  known  (about 
1704). 


THE    DYMOKES— KING'S    CHAMPIONS   OF    ENGLAND 
AND   THE   DI MOCKS,    CONNECTICUT  YANKEES 


BY 


JOEL    N.     ENO,     A.M. 


THESE  Dymokes  have  been  the 
champions  ever  since  the 
coronation  of  King  Richard 
II  in  1377.  Traditionally  of 
he  same  origin,  as  the  noMe  cham- 
nons  of  old  days  of  knighthood  and 
chivalry,  is  a  line  of  Dimocks  to-day 
lumerously  and  honorably  repre- 
ented    most    in    Connecticut,    but 


widely  also  in  other  states  and  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  family  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  strong  character 
and  good  citizenship.  As  a  matter 
of  record  I  have  here  traced  the 
Dymokes,  King's  champions  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Dimocks,  Connecticut 
Yankees,  from  their  common  an- 
cestors. 


AN  OLD  BALLAD  OF  THE  NORMAN   TIMES  IN  ENGLAND  TELLS 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  KING's  CHAMPION 


The  Norman  barons  Marmvon 

At  Norman  court  held  nigh  degree, 

Knights  and  champions  every  one 

To  him  who  won  broad  Scrivelsby. 

Those  Lincoln  lands  the  Conqueror  gave 
That    England's    glove    they    should 
convey 

To  knight  renowned  among  the  brave, 
The  baron  bold  of  Fontenay. 

The  royal  grant  from  sire  to  son, 

Devolved  direct  in  capite^ 
Until  deceased  Phil  Marmyon, 

When  rose  fair  Joan  of  Scrivelsby. 

From  London  city  on  the  Thames, 

To  Berwick  town  upon  the  Tweed, 

Came  gallants  all  of  courtly  names, 
At  feet  of  Joan  their  suit  to  plead. 

Yet  maugre  all  this  goodly  band 

The   maiden's    smiles   young    Ludlow 
won; 
Her  heart  and  hand,  her  grant  and  land. 

The  sword  and  shield  of  Marmyon. 


In  Lincoln  chancel  side  by  side 

Their  effigies  from  marble  hewn, 

The  "anni"  written  when  they  died. 
Repose  de  Ludlow  and  Dame  Joan. 

One  daughter  fair  survived  alone. 

One  son  deceased  in  infancy; 
De  Ludlow  and  de  Marmyon 

United  thus  in  Margery. 

And  she  was  wooed,  as  maids  have  bees, 
And  won,  as  maids  are  sure  to  be, 

When  gallant  lads  in  Lincoln  green 
Do  suit,  like  Dymoke,  fervently. 

Sir  John  de  Dymoke  claimed  of  right 
The  championship,  through  Margery. 

And  'gainst  Sir  Baldwin  Freville,  kiiigbt. 
Prevailed  as  Lord  of  Scrivelsby. 

And  evermore  when  England's  kings 
Are  diademed — no  matter  where— 

The  champion  Dymoke  boldly  flings 
His  glove,  should  treason  enter  there. 


On  gallant  steed,  in  armor  bright. 

His  visor  closed,  and  couched  bis  lance, 

Proclaimeth  he  the  monarch's  right 

To    England,    Ireland,    Wales   and 
Prance. 


BRITISH  GENERATIONS; 
MALE  LINE 

I.  Rhy  Sais  (4th  in  descent 
from  Tudor  Trevor)  living  near  the 
southern  border  of  Flintshire,  North 
Wales,  holding  lands  also  in  the  ad- 
joining county,  Shropshire,  England, 
about  A.  D.  1070. 
II.  Tudor. 

III.  Bleddyn. 

IV.  Owen  ap(-son  of)  Bleddyn  ap 
Tudor. 

V.  Thomas  ap  Owen,  and  Owen 
Vychan. 
VI.  (-ap  Owen.) 
VII.  Ririd. 
VIII.  Madoc  ap  Ririd. 

IX.  Dai  (-David)  ap  Madoc  of 
penley. 
X.  David  ap  Dai  Madoc  (con- 
tracted to  Damoc,  later  Dy- 
mok  [e] )  who  married  Mar- 
garet Voel  or  Anwy  of  Han- 
mer,  near  Penley.  A  member 
of  David's  family,  it  is  said, 
moved  to  Gloucestershire, 
gained  estate  and  gave  name 
to  Dymock  parish,  whence 
sprung  the  champions,  whose 


arms  are     identical     with  the 
Dymock  arms  of  Penley. 

XI.  leuan. 

XII.  Thomas     h^n  (i.  e.     Senior) 
who  died  1487. 

XIII.  Thomas. 

XIV.  Randle,  who  m.  ElizabiMh 
Hanmer  of  Fens,  a  relative,  by 
the  mother's  side  descended 
from  Ririd  above. 

XV.  Humphrey      (who     had    one 
son,   Randle,  and  4  dau.  and 
Edward,     m.     4.     times,    ist. 
wife  had   5   dau,   and  2  sons 
who     d.     without     issue.    2d. 
had  William,  bom  about  1603. 
3d.   had    no   child.    4th.  ieft 
Anne  and     Thomas,     who    is 
retkoned  to  be  that  of 
American  Generations 
I.  Thomas  Dimmack,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  1635;  of  Hingham,  1638, 
and   the   east   parish    of   Barnstable, 
permanently,     1639;    he,    with    Rev. 
Joseph  Hull,  holding  the  grant  of  the 
whole  town  tract.  Thomas  Dimmack 
had  married  not  long  before  this.  Ann 
(Hammond?)    of    WatertowTi.   Says 
Swift's  Otis/  "Getieological  Notes  of 
Barnstable   Families:"   "Few  of  the 
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first  settlers  lived  a  purer  life  than 
Elder  Thomas  Dimmack,"  and  quotes 
his  nuncupative  will,  "what  little  I 
have  I  give  to  my  wife,  for  the  chil- 
dren are  hers  as  well  as  mine."  He 
died  1658;  She,  about  1686. 

Generation  11. 

1.  Timothy,  baptized  Jan.   12, 
1640;  buried      (the     first     in 

B.)  June  17,  1640. 

2.  Mehitable,  bapt.  Apr.  18, 
1642;  m.  Richard  Child, 
1662 ;  8  children. 

3.  Shubael,  bapt.  Sept.  15, 
1644;  m.     Joanna     Bursley, 

April,  1663;  had 

Generation  III.(b.  in  Barnstable.) 

I.  Thomas,  b.  April,  1664;  m. 
Desire  Sturgis,  desc.  from 
John  Rowland,  the  Pilgrim. 
2.  John,  b.  Jan.  1666;  m. 
Elizabeth  Lumbert,  Nov. 
1689. 

3.  Timothy,  b.  March,  1668; 
m.  Abigail  Doane  of  East- 
ham,  Mass. 

4.  Shubael,  b.  Feb.  1673;  m. 
1st.   Bethiah   Chipman,   who 

soon  d;  2d.;  m.  Tabitha 
Lothrop. 

5.  Joseph,  b.  Sept.  1675;  m. 
Lydia  Fuller,  Barnstable, 
1699. 

6.  Mehitable,  b.  1677. 

7.  Benjamin,  b.  March,  1680; 
m.  Mary  — 

8.  Joanna,  b.  March,  1682,  m. 
Josiah       Conant,       Windham 

Conn.,  1709. 

9.  Thankful,  b.  Nov.  1684,  m.  Ed- 
ward Waldo  of  Scotland,  Conn., 
Judge  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Hartford, 
was  one  of  their  descendants.  1693 
to  1697,  Dea.  Shubael  Dimmick,  with 
his  sons  Timothy  and  Benjamin,  and 
his  dau.  Joanna  and  Thankful,  set- 
tled in  Mansfield,  Conn.  The  dea. 
d.  1732;  his  wife  1727;  buried  at  M. 
Center.  "Here  lies  ye  remains  of 
that    pious    Godly    man    Dea.    Shu- 


bael Dimmick,  Husband  to  that 
worthy  Godly  Woman,  Mrs.  Joanna 
Dinmuck,  who  after  he  had  sarved 
God  and  his  people  fell  Asleep  in 
Jesus.  Oc'b'r.  29,  1732.  Aged  90 
Yrs  and  one  month." 

Generation  IV /i)- 

Children  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  De- 
sire (Sturgis)  Dimick. 
I.  Mehitable,  b.  Oct.  1686;  m. 
Capt.  John  Davis. 

2.  Temperance,  b.  June,  1689; 
m.  Benj.  Freeman  of  Har- 
wich. 

3.  Edward,  b.  July  5,  1692 ;  m 
Hannah — ;  lived  on  his 
father's  farm. 

4.  Thomas,  b,  Dec.  25,  1694; 
m.  Anna  Mason,  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  1720.  She  was  dau. 
of  Hezekiah  Mason,  of  Nor- 
wich. 

5.  Desire,  b.  Feb.  1696;  m. 
Job  Gorham,  1719,  and  1733 
Capt  Thomas  killed  in  King 
William's  War,  at  Canso,  in 
1697. 

Generation  IV    (2). 

Children  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Lumbert)  Dimick 

I.  Sarah,  b.  1690. 

3.  Anna  (or  Hannah),  b.  July, 
1692. 

3.  Mary,  b,  June,  1695  (or 
1694). 

4.  Theophilus,  b.  Sept,  1696; 
m.  Sarah  Hinckley,  1722. 

5.  Timothy,  b.  July  1698;  m. 
Ann  Bradford  (desc.  of  Gov. 

Wm.  B.)  1723.  Settled  in 
Mansfield,   Conn. 

6.  Ebenezer,  b.  Feb.  1700. 
w^s  lin   Falmouth    1747-50. 

7.  Thankful,  b.  Apr.  5,  1702 

8.  Elizabeth,  b.  April  20,  1704. 
9.  David,  bapt.   May   19,   1706. 

John  exchanged  his  farm 
for  one  in  Falmouth,  and 
settled   there,    1709. 

Generation.  IV  (3.) 

Children  of  Timothy  and  Abigail 
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(Doane)   Dimick   (in   Mansfield, 
Conn. 

1.  Timothy,  b.  June  5,  1703. 
(Town  records  say  Jan.  3. 
1705),   of   Ashford,   Conn. 

2.  John,  b.  Jan.  3,  1705. 

3.  Shubael,  b.  May  27,  1707; 
m.  1st,  Percilla  Hovey, 
1 73 1.  2d,  Eunice  Marsh, 
Nov.  1747. 

4.  Daniel,  b.  Jan.  28,  1710. 

5.  Israel,  b.  Dec.  22,  1710? 
(the  records  say  1712). 

6.  Ebenezer,  b.  Nov.  22,  171 5; 
m.  Mary  Keyes,  1739. 
March  5.  1718,  45  grants  of 
land  were  made  in  Ashford; 
100  acres  to  the  widow 
Abigail  Dimick,  and  100  on 
behalf  of  the  "late  husband 
of  said  Abigail."  She  deeded 

in  1728  100  acres  to  her  sons 
Israel  and  Ebenezer,  and  100 
to  her  son  John.  She  m.  2d. 
— FoUet   of   Windham. 

IV  (4). 

Children  of  Shubael  and  Tabitha 
(Lothrop)   Dimick. 
I.  Samuel,  b.  May  7,  1702;  m. 

Hannah  Davis. 

2.  David,  b.  1704. 

3.  Shubael,  bapt.  1706;  m.  Es- 
ter Pierce,  Jan.  1739;  ist. 
son,  Jeduthan,  b.  1739,  was 
g'reat-greaJt-grand  father,  of 
Prof.        Geo.         Dimmock, 

Springfield,  Mass.  '  Museum, 
the  youngest  son,  Shubael, 
^-  I7S7>  grandf.  of  Ira  Dim- 

ock  of  Hartford. 

4.  Joanna,  b,   1708;  d.   1709. 

5.  Mehitabel,  b.  Jan,  26.  171 1. 
The  family  moved  to  Conn., 
Samuel's  wife  receiving  a  let- 
ter of  dismissal  to  the  church 
in  Tolland,  dated  June  i,  1740. 

IV    (5). 

Children  of  Joseph     and     Lydia 
(Fuller)  Dimick. 

1.  Thomas,   b.   Jan.   26.    1700. 

2.  Bethiah,  b.  Feb.  3,  1702. 


3.  Mehitable,  b.  Nov.  22,  1707. 
4.  Ensign,  b.  Nov.  8,  1709. 
5  Ichabod,  March  8,  171 1. 

6.  Abigail,  b.  June  3d.  17 14. 

7.  Pharoh,  Sept.  2.   1717. 

8.  David,  b.  Dec.  27,  1721. 
Swift  says:  "Several  mem- 
bers of  Joseph's  family  re- 
moved to  Conn." 

IV    (6). 
Mehitabel.  (No  record  found.) 

IV  (7). 
Children  of  Benjamin  and  Man 
— (in  Mansfield). 

1.  Perez,  b.  June  14,  1704;  m. 
Mary  Baylo  1725. 

2.  Mehitabel,  b.  June  1706; 
d.  Dec.  17 1 3. 

3.  Peter,  b.  June  5,  1708;  d. 
Aug.  1714. 

4.  Mary,  b.  Sept.  14,  1710. 

5.  Joanna,  b.  and  d.  March  26, 

6.  Shubael,  b.  June   22.  1715; 

m.  Phebe  Manly,  1738.  2 
dau.  I  son,  who  d.  unmar. 
aged  18. 

7.  Mehitabel,  b.  Aug.  6,  1719. 

8.  Josiah   ?  b.  Feb.    17,  1722. 

9.  10.  Isaac  and  Jesse,  twins. 
1724,  d.  infants. 

For  IV.   (8,)and    IV,  (9,)    see 
Conant  and  Waldo  genealogies. 

Generation  V. 

Edward,  (son  of  Capt.  Thomas) 
and  Hannah — .  m.  1720;  had  L.  An- 
na, m.  and  moved  to  Me. 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  Edward,  both  died  young. 

4.  Thomas,  b.  1727.  m.  Eliz. 
Bacon,  1755.  The  Barn- 
stable Dimocks,,  1888.  had 
only  one  of  the  name,  a 
maiden  lady,  surviving. 

Connecticut  Branches,  having  liv- 
ing representatives.  ''Ensign" 
Thomas  (son  of  Capt.  Thomas)  and 
Ann^  (Mason)  Dimmick  had 

1.  Silas,  b.  Dec.  31,  1721. 

2.  A  son  b.  Oct.  3.  d.  Oct.  6. 
1722. 
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3.  Thomas,  b.  Oct.  25,  1723;. 
d.  Nov.  25,  1726. 

4.  Jesse,  b.  Feb.  26,  1726;  m. 
Rachel  Kidder  of  Dudley, 
Mass.,  only  son,  Jesse,  left 
descendants  in  Petersham, 
Mass.,  C.  F.  Paige,  etc. 

5.  Anna,  b.  Feb,  22,  1728. 

6.  Thomas,  b.  March  27,  1730. 

7.  Desire,  b.  Jan.  23,  1733;  m. 
Timothy  Dimock  of  Coven- 
try. 

8.  Lot,  b.  Feb.     14,     1734;  m. 
Hannah  Gurley. 

9.  Seth,  b.  1736,  d.  1736;  by 
another  account,  1748. 

10.  Hezekiah,   b.   Dec.   3,    1739; 
m.  Alice  Ripley   (of  Mans- 
field). 
Children  of  Timothy  (son  of  John) 
and  Ann   (Bradford)   Dimick. 

1.  Ann,  b.  May  23,  1724. 

2.  Timothy,  b.  April  8,  1726, 
m.  Desire  Dimick. 

3.  John,  b.  March  24,  1728, 
m.  Hannah     Smith,     settled 

in  Stafford,  Conn. 

4.  Joannah,  b.  Aug.  28,  1730. 

5.  Joseph  or  (Josiah)  b. 
March  2.  1733. 

6.  Simeon,  b.  Sept.  19,  1735, 
d.  1738. 

7.  Sylvanus,  b.  June  18,  1738. 

8.  Oliver,  b.  Dec.  31,  1740; 
m.  Sarah  Gurley. 

9.  Daniel  b.  May  13,  1743;  m. 
Phebe  Turner,  4  dau.  from  Timothy 
and  Desire  Dimock  in  Coventry, 
through  their  8th  child,  Daniel,  and 
Anna  (Wright)  Dimock,  8  dau.  and 
I  son,  Dr  Timothy  Dimock,  whose 
son  Henry  F.  is  of  Yale  University 
corporation.  The  most  famous  of 
the  Dimmicks  left  in  Falmouth  was 
Gen.  Joseph,  who  m.  Mary  Meigs, 
1759;  had  Braddock  and  8  other 
children,  then  served  the  Revolution. 


Children  of  Shubael  (son  of  Tim- 
othy and  Abigail)  and  Percilla 
(Hovey)  Dimick;  only  Abigail  b. 
1742,  of  4  bom,  grew  up.     Shubael 


and  his  2d.  wife,  Eunice  Marsh   had 

1.  Lydia,  b.  Aug.  1748. 

2.  Eunice,   d.  1751. 

3.  Shubael,  b.  March,  24,  1753 

4.  Eunice  b.  June  i,  1755. 

AsHFORD  Branch 

Of  the  other  children  of  Timothy 
and  Abigail,  only  the  family  of  Eben- 
ezer  is  traceable  in  Ashford  records. 
Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Keyes)  Dimick 
had 

I.  Ebenezer,  b.  Dec.  11,  1741 ; 
d.  soon. 
Mary,   (or  Molly)   b.  April 

3.  Solomon,  b.  April  29,  1745. 

4.  Ebenezer,  b.  Sept.  10,  1747. 

5.  Elias,  b.  July  4,  1750;  m. 
Lydia  Warren,  1785;  re- 
moved to  Bennington,  Vt., 
in  1829. 

6.  Daniel,  b.  July  15,  (N.  S. 
24),  1751;  m.  Zilpha  Sim- 
mons; 2d,  m.  Hannah 
Marcy. 

7.  Moses,  b.  June  25,  1754. 

8.  Miriam,  b.  Apr.  29,  1755; 
m.  — ^^Fairham,  and  went 
West. 

9.  Benjamin,  b.  Sept.  30,  1757 
10.  Abel,  b.  May  8,  1758. 

Children  of  Daniel  and  Zilpha 
(Simmons)  Dimick. 

1.  Sally  b.  June  12,  1774;  m. 
Eli  Famham  and  went 
West 

2.  Betsey,  b.  Feb.  29,  1776;  m. 
her  cousin.  Rev.  Joseph 
Dimick  of  Nova  Scotia; 
their  grandson,  Anthony  W. 
is  a  broker  in  N.  Y.  City. 

3.  Daniel,  b.  1778, 

4.  Richard,  b.  1780,  went 
West. 

5.  Tirza,  b.  Apr.  21,  1783,  m. 
James  Harris. 

6.  Timothy,  b.  1785,  d.  1857, 
unmar. 
7.  Desire,  b.  March  10,  1783; 
m.   Rufus   Pearl.     Mrs  Zil- 
pha D.  d.  1791. 
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Daniel  and  Hannah  (Marcy) 
Dimick,  m.  1793,  had  Origen,  b.  Dec. 
19,  1796,  m.  Eliza  Lyon  (born  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  1798.  They  had 
Moses  Lyon,  b.  Jan.  20,  18 19.  m. 
Bethania  Shaffer;  had  Dewey,  and 
a  dau.  who  d.  soon  after  m.  Augus- 
tus Corbin.  M.  L.  is  still  living, 
with  his  son  at  S.  Willington. 

2.  Henry  Dewitt  Clinton,  b.  Oct. 
I,  1820.  With  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Gould,  he  formed  the  firm,Dim- 
ock  &  Gould,  extensive  tub  and  pail 
mnfrs,  at  Moline,  111. 

3.  Loesa  Janett,  b.  Apr.  8, 
1823;  m.  Chas.  P.  Rider. 

4.  Hannah  Marcy,  b.  Oct.  18, 
1824;  m.  John  Gould. 

5.  Jane  Eliza,  b.  June  9 ;  1827 ; 
m.     Dr.    Robert    Baker    of 

Davenport,  la. 

6.  Daniel  Webster,  b.  Feb.  10, 
1830;  book-keeper  for  Dim- 
ock  &  Gould. 

7.  Helen  Mar,  b.  1832.  d. 
1834. 

8.  Addison  Demosthenes,  b.  Aug. 
^3>  1833,  "^*  Annie  E.  Robbins; 
had  Hattie.  Mar.2d.  Esther  Brown, 
had  Annie  E.,  who  m.  J.  A.  Houchens 
and  Joseph  A.  who  m.  Kitty  Burdick. 


(Willington,  Conn,  is  the  home  of  A. 
D.  and  Hattie   (Dimock)    Pierce, 


Revolutionary  Records. 

In  the  Revolution,  besides  Gen. 
Joseph  Dimock  of  Falmouth,  Mass. 
there  were  at  least  two  of  the  Con- 
necticut Dimocks,  connected  with 
Shubael  and  Ester  (Pierce)  Dimock, 
whose  children  were. 

1.  Jeduthan,  b.  Jan.  4,    1739. 

2.  Ester,  b.  Jan.  4,   1743. 

3.  Ephraim,  b.  Mar.  22,  1744- 

4.  Ichabod,  b.  Mar.  13,  1746. 

5.  Edward,  b.  June  5,  1748. 

6.  Samuel,  b.  Nov.  29,  1750. 

7.  Eliphalet,  b.  Mar.     12,  1753 

8.  Abigail,  b.  June  14,  1755. 
9.  Shubael,  b.  1757. (Was  in  Wash- 
ington's army.)     Jeduthan,  apparent- 
ly a  son  of  Jeduthan  above   entered 
the  service,  Mansfield,  Aug  24,  1777, 
in  Capt.  Nathaniel  Wales'  company, 
Latimer's   Regt.      Served     at     Sara- 
toga.    Later  2  terms  with  Washing- 
ton.    Of   Shubael   it   is   related   that 
he   returned   from   New   Jerse3'   and 
had  48  hours  furlough  there,  during 
which  the  wool  was     sheared     from 
a  sheep   (tho  'twas     winter),     spun, 
woven  made  into  a  suit    to     replace 
his  rags. 


End  of  Volume  IX 
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I  when  patronlzln  : 


HOmr  ABOUT  IT? 
UirHAT? 

^^^yp  your  DInlnsc  Room  of  course. 

We  r«queet  the  pleaaure  of  ahowiug  ^ou  the  latest  Btyla  i 
well  as  the  reproduutiona  ia 

Dioisg  dhaiP^,  I^oand  TbMb^,  ^ideboHiid^  and  Baffet^ 

FOR    THB    HOLIDAYS. 

BRUCB,  PILrUEY  &    CO^ 

HARTFORD  TORRINOTON 


n 


PEQUOD    BIJSINRSS    COLbEGE 

is  m  MODERN  SCHOOL,  with  modern  appoiatments,  where  business  is  u:.  i 
is  practiced  in  the  best  business  houses,  and  where  young  men  and  yo^:i:  ^ 
are  thoroughly  fitted  to  fill  profitable  business  positions, 

WHO  SBOVLD  TAKE  A  BVSIIHEBH  CODBSEt 

WE  ANSWER,  EVERYONE.     Who  will  not  have  business  to  transact  ■   "  ' 
not  'be  benefitted  by  acquiring  the  ability  to  write  rapidly  and  legibly ;  to  kec:  '- 
correctly;  to  punctuate  and  construct  sentences  grammatically?     In  thes- 
commercial  activity,  a  business  education  is  a  necessity  for  all.     A  classica. :. 
is  DESIRABLE,  but  a  business  education  is  INDISPENSABLE. 

These   and  other  useful   branches  of  study  are  now  being  taught  a:  H  ''• 
MAIN  STREET,  Merlden.  Conn. 

Call,  or  write  for  full  information  about  this  progressive  shool. 
H.  a.  PRATT,  A.IIII..  and  MWS.  ROSE  E.  MAY.  Priw-:;. 

Or  Ode 
Predous5 


In  Buying  Diamonds 

The  [)iM:riiiuiutiiig  Purchuer  Danandt  Two  Thinp :  the  Hi^wd 
Grade  of    Perfect  Stooei,    and    Faimen  b  the    Prices  Oui^ 

My  Absolute  and  UnvaryiaK  Adherence  to  These  Staodftrds 
ExplamsjWhy  no  Patron  ot  This  Store  is  ever  Dissatisfied 

George  W.  Ball,   65  Pearl  Street,  Hawfori  C 


movt  UAOUiNa  whea  patioolilns  our  Adranlivs. 


The  Eden  of  Connecticut 

LafceTtllr,  In  ths  Lltafafleld  Coontr  BIUl 
The  gateway  lo  the  Berkablre  Hills, 

ThcWononsco  House 

LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

lata  WHuaiMVMMC  l«  tlHila  ■  IMni-i  Tlim  if  HA  IMd. 
lullni,  bHihv.  Fbklni,  Salt,  Tinili,  CnnMl,  PmI,  tit 

E.  L  PEABODY,  Proprietor.       LAKEVILLE,  CONN.     FuRNimHCo  CoTTAQca  to  Rent   for   SEAmoc 

PIsaae  Uantlon  Th»  ComtxcnoDr  Miaisnn  when  patronliinK  our  AdTaitiMn. 


E  A  S  O  N  S    W^HY 

Seds^wlck  &  Casey's  music  store  has  made  such  wonderful  strides  and  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  containing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  stocks 
of    pianos,  musical  merchandise  and   sheet  music  to  be  found   In  Connecticut 

First.  The  line  of  pianos  contains 
the  following  high  grades,  which  are 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
are  only  sold  by  the  leading  music  houses. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Gabler  and 
Emerson  pianos  stand  among  the  highest 
grades.  The  Sterling,  Huntington,  Capen 
and  Mendelssohn  pianos  are  considered 
the  best  medium  grade  pianos  on  the 
market.  We  sell  either  on  the  most 
liberal  time  payments  or  for  cash.  Cata- 
logues and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 
Second.  We  carry  an  enormous 
stock  of  sheet  music,  books,  band  and 
orchestra  music,  octavo  and  church  music, 
musical  merchandise,  violins,  Washburn 
guitars,  banjos  and  mandolins  and  Conn 
band  instruments.  A  discount  of  one-halt 
is  given  to  all  purchasers  of  sheet  music 
and  we  cater  especially  to  teachers'  trade, 
controlling  a  large  part  of  the  teachers' 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut. 

Third.  Our  piano  player  line  is 
most  complete.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
of  the  Simplex  Piano  Player,  which  has 
great  advantages  over  other  players,  play- 
ing with  the  least  effort  of  any  player  on 
the  market,  and  the  musical  effects  are 
ned  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.  The  Sterling  player,  although  on  the 
et  only  a  short  time,  has  some  very  novel  advantages.  The  Peerless  Electric 
r  is  the  best  electric  player,  receiving  the  highest  award  at  the  World's  Fair 
Louis.  The  inside  piano  player  is  something  new.  Catalogues  and  prices 
id  upon  application  free. 

Fourth.  Our  prices.  We  have  one  price  for  all  on  pianos,  and  intending 
lasers  will  find  that  our  prices  are  about  50%  lower  than  the  same  lines  are 
for  elsewhere. 

Fifth.  Our  treatment  of  customers  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  We 
•fully  show  and  quote  prices  on  pianos,  piano  players,  and  all  musical  mer- 
dise  and  any  information  regarding  teaching  pieces,  popular  and  classical 
c,  we  are  pleased  to  impart.  Music  sent  to  out  of  town  customers  and  teach- 
n  approval.     Write  for  any  information  desired  in  the  musical  line. 

EDQWICK       &       CASEY 


-141  ASYLUM  STREET, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Please  Mention  Tus  Connscticut  Maoazinb  when  i>atroniziog  our  Advertisers 


$50 


The  introduction  of  the  American  $SO  Typewr.i 
makes  possible  more  universal  usage  of  writing  machine 
The  low  price  is  a  result  of  our  exclusive  patent— a  cr 
piece  key  and  type  bar — ^which  saves  us  twelve  hund: 


parts  and  ten  pounds  material  and  saves  you  $BO 

The  American  is  built  on  the  simple  lever  prince 
and  is  therefore  less  complicated  and  more  durable  tti 
any   other  typewriter.      It  is   standard   in  everything 
price — universal  keyboard,  ball  bearing  carriage,  and 
improved  wheel   escapement  that  provides   for  unlima 
speed. 

The  low  price  puts  this  indispensable  article  w:.; 
the  reach  of  all.      Many  a  sale   has  been  lost,    many 
idea    miscarried,    many    a    profitable    deal    gone    wr 
because  presented  in  a  hand-scribbled  letter. 

1  If  you  want  $100  typewriter  value  for 
$SO  -write  today  for  our  catalogue  "The 
American  W^ay." 

T  We  also  manufacture  the  ^vell-kno■wn 
American  $10  Typewriter  — admirably- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  those  -whose  corre- 
spondence is  not  heavy.  This  machine 
is  described  in  catalogue  No.  2. 

^Vrlte  for  details  and  either  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CC 

{Incorporated  J893) 

268-C    BROAD-WAY,        -         -  INE-W    YOB 

Plaose  ManUoa  Tub  CaKMEcincgT  Kasieihe  wbeu  pMroDlilng  our  AdreKlaera. 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


May 
as    be 
CLE 
and  o 


^  Is  prepared  from  the  livers  of  cod-fish 
fectly  fresh  and  free  from  indication  of  disi 
^  Is  scientifically  prepared  under  the  most 
insuring  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  man 
^  Always  produces  satisfactory  results,  b^ 
feet  digestibility  and  the  fact  that  it  m; 
tinuously  without  causing  gastric  disturban^ 
4^  Is  bottled  where  manufactured,  thus  pas 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of  adulter 
C  Is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


Sold  only  tn  fl&t.  avkl  boltlaa,  wllK  nam*  at 

Schleffelin  &  Co..  New  York 

Solo  Amenta 


Pe 

Co 


ERNSIDE 


SCREENS 
WEATHER  S 
OFFICE  AND 


g*  Here's  Some  of 
Our  Screen  Work. 

871   WINDOWS 

Highland  Court,  Hartford. 
le  Largest  AparimeDt  House 
Lween    New    York    and    Boston 


iodow  and  Door  Screens,  Weather  StriFW,  Bird  Cages,  Spar^t  ( 
Eitiinates  Fimujhed  on  Application.     Office  . 

FERNSIDE  SCREEN 

Formerly  P.  S.  AMIDON'S  OLD  PL: 
>  Temple  Street,  Telephone   1106-3 

PlsiM)  If entton  Thb  Coamatunrr  IfAaAiim  when  putronlil 


Kuilnlinrs,  (tileiili  ind  litill  Dulin  In 

Carriages,  Sleighs,  Harness,  Blankets, 

Robes  and  Sundry  Horse  Goods. 

2500  HORSE  BLANKETS 

Our  line  compriBes  everrthiog  from  the  finest  wool  blankets  that  sell'for  $10.50  each  all 
)e  way  down  to  those  that  bring  $1.00  each,  and  ae  our  assortment  contains  100  different 
ylea  of  street  and  45  of  stable  blankets,  you  can  readily  see  why  you  can  always  find  just 
'hat  you  want  here. 

125   STYLES    HARNESS. 

200  STYLES   CARRIAGES. 


Price  8S90.  Nothing  better 

made. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  beautiful  sleighs  we  are  showing.  It  is  painted  in  two 
Diora — dark  blue  throughout  with  blue  cloth  trimmings,  or  green  throughout  with  green 
loth  trimmings.  It  is  beautiful  in  style,  finish  and  workmanship,  and  will  surety  please 
lose  wanting  the  best. 

We  Rell  single  cutters  for  330.  $87,  $45.  $75,  $S5,  $13S,  $165,  and  double  sleighs  for  $50, 
IS,  $85,  $100,  $135.  $150,  $225  and  $290, 

No  matter  what  part  of  the  state  you  may  come  from,  a  visit  to  our  large  store  will 
reatly  repay  you. 

R.  D.  &  C.  O.  BRITTON, 

KLLYN  STREET.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Artistic  pnaMiNG 

AT  SHORT  NOTICE 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

^  Ivye  line  of  fine  fnmed  and  anfnmed 
pictures  to  meet  the  ■  popular  demand,  a^ays 
open  for  inspection. 

Oar  new  exhibition  rooms  •will  be  open 
to  the  public  from  time  to  time,  •with  cotlec- 
ttons  of  fine  pictures  on  view. 

NEW  STORE 
732  Main  Street,       Hartford,  Conn. 


OUR  FURS 

Have  always  been  characterized  by 
their  style  and  quality. 

This  has  been  so  ever  since  we  started 
in  business,  over  a  score  of  years  ago. 

That  is  why  our  goods  are  known  and 
recommended  all  over  the  State. 

When  you  come  to  Hartford  buy  of 
Connecticut's  leading  furrier. 

Alfred  C.  J.  Williams 

99-101  Pratt  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Perfect  Beauty  for  a  few  cents. 

DON'T  PAY  DOLLARS 

Pot  wortbten  compleiloD  powders  utd  lotiaat  nnci :  . 
poisons  aad  olher  [njurloua  (abatancea.  If  tmt  Im  •  _- 
Bicuredwlth  black  heads,  pimples  uid  flcab^vorn,  '  -  r 
■kin  Is  red,  rough  »ndoLly,  we  can  send  roo  ■  nripc  > 

in  cure.  II  la  absolatelT  kKMlsn,  and  rcg  •:  :- 
pare  It  foaraelf  at  a  cost  of  10  oeots.  II  drawi  uii  L.  --_' 
skin,  forclniF  out  all  ImpuriUes.  cloalae  l^  i[--~- 
b;  blackhsada  and  pimples,  prerenu  vrvLti-.  ^ 
eatbeikin  In  a  bealEhy  and  vIfat emditiini  Bin- ..  . 
directions,  3S  cent!. 

GRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK. 
If  f  onr  balr  la  ktst-  or  turning  grar.  and  ron  wul  ii  --  ■- 
dark  brown,  or  black,  wc  tutre  a  formula  for  a  pT>T4-i  ' 
will  positliely  rMUM-e  tbe  gray  bain  lo  \c«!  :i:  :r. 
color.  It  ta  absolutely  barmlets  to  hair,  scalp,  t  f  -. 
beallb-  Wltlalao  make  ihe  bafr  grow  and  gifr  It  i  - 
glossy  and  Iresb  looking  appeaiauce  li  conuis^  : 
pbur.  Bugar  of  lead,  nltrsto  ^ver.  ooppem  ur  ;-  -' 
Ind.  It  win  Dot  rob  off.  is  not  nicky.  dtarty  <•<  r.-  - 
'111  not  stain  the  aoalp.  Tou  can  prepare  ii  i  _■«- 
cost  of  a  tew  oenta.    Recipe  and 


PACE  BUEACH. 

For  2S  cenla,  we  will  a^nd  the  formnla  tor  a  fi--  : 
bat  aells  prepared  Id  drng  atorea  for  >l.in.  Mr  lu  . 
utee  It  to  reiDOTc  freckles,  tan  and  all  diHwIurar.  -.■ 

tbe  akin.    Can  prepare  II  yourself  al  one-lenih  i:* 

advertised  faoe  bleaches. 

HAIR  GROWER 

almi^eat  thing  on  earth.  Makes  It  groir  i: 
Stops  Ita  falling  out.  Cuies  dandruff.  Help*  [c  i-. 
crimp  or  curl.  PreTcnta  bald  nets,  and  w.j  il.> 
hair  grow  moat  Ininrlantly.  Perfectly  pnre  an!  '  '■ 
No  drugs-  Can  prepare  it  yourself  at  borne  for  ■  !-• 
po^tliely  grow  balr  on  a  bald  head.  Bn  .-,r  i: 
directions.  »  cents. 

WRINKLES  REMOVED. 

ive  a  preparation  that  Is  an  infilllb'.*  V'^ 
Eaar  lo  uae.  perfectly  bannleaa.  and  ic^  ■ 
lahea  the  ekin.  causing  It  to  flil  oat  u:   - 
soft  and  vhlte.    Cures  chapped  baadi  !»: 
rougbneaa  resulting  from  cold  winda  and  Impaxr  e  - 
a  cents  we  will  send  directions  for  maUnf;  an-:  c-  :■ 
preparation.   Cau  prepare  It  yourself  at  amaJI  ^  ■  >< 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

On  faoe,  neck,  amu  or  any  part  of  pence.  <:- 
■olred  and  rcmoTed  without  pain.  iilBc<riarsii(V  '  - 
the  akin.  Absolute  remoTsJ  in  less  than  S  mlE'iT" 
and  full  direcUons  for  »  cents.    Harmless  and  h-t 

EXCESSIVE  PERSPIRATION. 

Of  tbe  feet  and  armpits  posltlTely  corrd  wiT^.  -c 
poresof  tbe  akin  or  Injury  to  tbe  body.  Ladir^  •' 
wltb  exoesaiie  perspiration  of  tbe  armpits  wli:  ^ : 
aratlon  a  peimanvnt  cure,  aires  ImnHdiate  r.t' 
sweaty,  odorous  feet.  Send  »  cents  for  recl|K  " 
a  few  cents  to  prepare  it. 

1^-  Redpes  sent  In  plain  sealed  eovdarie^ 
cents  eaoB.  3  for  00  cents:  all  tor  p.iD.    Tbiw  ^  r 
sbnple  and  harmless,  but  will  do  ail  we  daiai  I' '  -'- 

All  druggists  sell  tbe  Ingiedlenti  of  our  T»  i;'^  - 
do  not  bare  to  send  to  as  for  them.   AddreB 

YORK  TOILET  CO., 

D»pt.  J.  Kew  T-«     ■ 

T  UaoaaufB  when  patronlilDg  onr  Adrartlssn. 


METROPOLIX^ 
MAGAZIN 


A  FEW  FEATUF 
FOR.  THE  YEAR  I' 


METROPOLITAN 

Maeterlinck's  Studies  of  Life 

THE  great  Belgian  psych oit^ist  will  continue  a? 
a  contributor  to  The  Metropolitan  Mag.\zin-£ 
during  1906.  For  literary  finish  and  power  hi; 
masterly  studies  of  the  modem  European  man  and 
woman,  as  they  exist  among  their  various  complex  en- 
vironments, will  stand  alone  among  the  6ner  achieve- 
ments of  latterday  letters. 


Anthony  Hope's  New  Stories 

As  a  creator  of  exquisite  feminine  types  this  author 
is  not  excelled,  and  in  his  new  stories  for  the 
coming  year  we  may  expect  the  creation  of  a 
heroine  who  may  even  take  precedence  over  that  othi-r 
clever  young  woman  of  Mr,  Hope's  fancy,  the  daint} 
Dolly  of  the  Dialogues.  Short  stories  from  Mr.  Hojv 
are  rare  occurrences  of  late,  and  the  readers  of  The 
Metropolitan   will  appreciate  them   accordingly, 

"  Uncle  Remus "  Improves  with  Age 

MORE  "  Uncle  Remus  "  stories  from  the  pen  ot 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  will  appear  in  forthccm- 
ing  numbers  of  The  Metropolitan  M,\gazi>:£. 
The  very  best  of  these  unique  fictions  have  been  published 
in  these  pages  during  1905,  and  those  to  appear  next  year 
are  in"  point  of  cleverness  and  artistic  merit  representaiv- 
of  Mr.  Harris'  highest  attainment  in  the  art  of  characU' 
delineation  and  that  subtle  kind  of  humor  peculiar  to  I'l: 
old-time  negro.  Each  of  these  masterpieces  in  little  wi: 
be  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  in  that  artist's  inimilab!. 
style. 


METROPOLITAN 

Owen  Wister  on  Western  Life 

POPULAR  throughout  the  land  as  the  author  of 
"  Tiie  Virginian,"  Owen  Wister  has  not  been 
frequently  seen  in  periodical  lilerature  of  late. 
His  tremendous  handling  of  far  Western  themes  and 
characters  places  him  in  the  world  of  books  where  Fred- 
eric Remington  is  in  the  world  of  art.  A  virile  article  by 
Mr,  Wister  will  appear  in  an  early  number  in  which  he 
picturesquely  describes  the  modern  men  of  buckskin; 
prototyjics  of  the  extinct  pioneer  and  the  marauding  red 
man  of  early  American  history  as  pictured  by  Frederic 
Remington.  No  writer  of  the  hour  is  better  fitted  for 
the  task  than  this  vigorous  delineator  of  the  Western 
plains  and  hills. 

Fraser's  Stories  of  India 

OF  W.  A.  Fraser  Tjil  Metropolitan  Macjizine 
has  already  said  much  by  way  of  appreciation. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  his  art  as  a  story-teller.  He  will  contribute  a  num- 
ber of  short  tales  during  the  coming  year.  These  have 
to  do  with  the  colorful  life  of  India — modem  India 
about  which  he  is  as  well  informed  as  any  man  alive. 

Nelson  Lloyd's  Quaint  Narratives 

NELSON  LLOYD'S  work  in  The  Metropou- 
TAN  Magazine  is  familiar  to  half  a  million 
intelligent  readers,  and  more  of  his  delightful 
narratives  will  be  published  here  during  1906.  The  quaint 
personages  and  quiet  atmosphere  of  his  fiction  are  a 
trademark  of  his  own  making,  and  one  reads  his  storie* 
with  ever-increasing  delight. 


m 
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E.  F.  Benson's  Fantastic  Tales 

EF.    BENSON,    the    clever    Englishman    w     i 
brought  upon  himself  fame  and  a  controvert     I 
tornado  by  writing   "  Dodo,"    has  matured  a    I 
roadened  since  his  earliest  success.     In  a  story  soon     i 
ppear  in  The  Metropolitan   Magazine  this  auth 
ikes  rank  with  our  own  lamented  and  beloved  Stocktc    , 
y    reason   of  his   splendid   invention,    joyous   imagin 
on   and  quaintness  of  expression.     lie  has  taken  E  , 
)slcr*s  conceit  concerning  the  period  of  man's  usefulne 
nd  turned  it  into  a  tale  of  surpassing  humor  and  cleve 
ess. 

Jack  London's  Best  Fiction 

JACK  LONDON,  who  wrote  his  best  short  story 
"  The  Game,"  for  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  ii 
1905,  will  be  among  our  fiction  contributors  in  1906 
f  Mr.  London  writes  less  than  in  former  years  it  is  onl) 
ecause  he  has  become  more  self-critical  and  what  h( 
chieves  in  the  future  he  means  to  have  as  good  as  an] 
laster  of  pencraft  can  turn  out  of  hand. 


Wilderness  Stories  by  Stewart  White 

STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE,  the  prose-poet  o 
wild  nature,  will  be  found  among  the  writers  wh( 

will  make  next  year's  Metropolitan  Magazin 
ingiilarly  distinguished  and  desirable.  Mr.  White' 
;reat  audience  of  readers  will  find  him  at  his  very  bes 
n  these  pages. 
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Articles  by  Joseph  Conrad 

JOSEPH  CONRAD,  author  of  "  Youth  "  and  "  Ro- 
mance," two  of  the  most  powerful  books  in  latter- 
day  literature,  will  contribute  to  The  Metropoutas 
Magazine  in  1906  some  articles  dealing  with  out-of-do;: 
life.  His  notable  sketch  of  the  Thames  River  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine  a  few  months  ago,  gave  a  fore- 
taste of  the  splendid  quality  of  his  work  yet  to  appear. 


An  Artist  in  Fantasy 

O  HENRY,  a  fantasist  of  fiction,  will  add  i; 
the  gaiety  of  nations  and  the  peculiar  pleasure 
of  fiction  followers,  as  they  will  obsen,-e  by  a 
reference  to  this  Magazine  during  the  coming  month*. 
Mr.  Henry  is  certainly  one  of  America's  unique  teller- 
of  tales.     His  is  an  Oriental  fancy  and  a  well-trained  pen. 


Thonias  Dixon's  Expose 

THE  sensation  of  the  year,  in  magazinedom  ac 
least,  was  Thomas  Dixon's  "  inside  story '"  01 
the  Ku-Klux-Klan.  It  was  discussed  from  Hu^l- 
son  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  formed  a  topic  i<^' 
weeks  alike  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  shores  of  Car* 
Cod.  Other  articles  of  great  importance  and  far-reachli:: 
interest  by  this  author  will  be  done  for  The  Metropoi.:- 
TAN  Magazine  in  1906.  Mr,  Dixon  writes  only  when  !..' 
has  something  to  say  and  his  message  is  never  an  idle  fitf 
nor  his  language  that  of  authorial  conventionality. 
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Booth  Tarkington  and  Versatility 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  Booth  Tarki 
ton  would  write  for  The  Metropolit 
Magazine  on  a  subject  of  pure  art  sc 
critics  sniffed  the  air  as  who  should  say  "  a  shoema 
should  stick  to  his  last."  Mr.  Tarkington's  admira 
appreciation  of  Otto  Schneider's  work  in  dry-point  wh 
was  published  in  this  Magazine  a  few  numbers  back 
them  amazed  at  the  author's  versatility  and  grasp  u] 
a  supposedly  unfamiliar  subject.  During  1906  Mr.  Ta 
ington  will  still  further  demonstrate  his  ability  to  w 
great  novels  and  descant  familiarly  on  uncommon  thet 
of  human  interest. 

Poems  by  Robert  Grant 

JUDGE  ROBERT  GRANT,  the  novelist,  who 
known  to  Metropolitan  Magazine  readers  chi 
as  a  writer  of  poems  with  a  purpose,  will  be  s 
during  1906  as  an  essayist  on  a  subject  close  to  the  he 
of  every  American  citizen.  Judge  Grant  has  a  way 
making  idle  readers  "  sit  up  and  think."  He  has  a  si 
notable  for  its  nice  repression  and  an  unaffected  man 
of  handling  bold  facts  with  lucidity. 

By  the  Author  of  ''  An  Idler's  Wedding 

GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS,  whose  deligh 
Metropolitan  story,  "  An  Idler's  Weddir 
made  thousands  of  appreciative  story-loA 
praise  htm  in  extravagant  terms,  will  contribute  other 
no  less  delightful  narratives  to  this  Magazine  during  i( 
Mr.  Morris  is  not  a  prolific  writer  and  is  content  onh 
do  few  things  in  a  fictional  way  and  do  them  cleverly. 
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Robert  Louts  Stevenson's  Successor 

RTHUR  T.  QL'ILLER-COUCH,  by  many  dU- 
criminating  critics  esteemed  the  legitimate  sue- 
"  cessor  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  did  one  of  his 
best  stories  for  The  Methopolitan  Magazine  when  he 
wrote  "  A  Jest  of  Ambiaiet."  Mr,  Quiller-Couch  will  be 
a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Metropolitan  in  1906. 
and  some  of  his  stories  will  assuredly  augfment  hi; 
already  exalted  place  in  literature. 

New  "  MacAIIister "  Stories 

As  the  creator  of  "  MacAIIister,"  a  new  and  ingen- 
uous kind  of  "  Raffles,"  Arthur  Train  is  now 
faniihar  wherever  recent  books  are  read.  He 
will  be  among  those  who  will  delight  Metropolitan 
Magazine  readers  during  the  coming  twelvemonlh. 
Mr.  Train  has  studied  the  seamy  side  of  life,  but  pre- 
sents it  without  vulgarity. 

Nature  Narratives  by  Roberts 

IN  setting  himself  the  task  of  telling  strange  tales  of 
the  wilderness  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  puts  to  a  go>>! 
purpose  his  intimate  knowledge  of  nature.  His  nar- 
ratives of  the  winged,  clawed  and  hoofed  denizens  ci 
the  forest  bring  one  to  a  better  understanding  of  brutf 
creation  which,  to  make  it  both  obvious  and  winning,  h^ 
endows  with  the  attributes  of  humankind.  Many  of  thi- 
author's  stories  will  be  published  in  the  1906  Metropoli- 
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T.  Jenkins  Hains'  Sea  Yarns 

SEA  tales  as  T.  Jenkins  Hains  tells  them  are  a  source 
of  never-failing  pleasure,  for  his  sailors  are  of  gen- 
uine stamp  and  his  ship3  are  as  true  as  a  photograph, 
Mr.  Hains,  himself  a  practical  sailorman,  weaves  his  ro- 
mances with  a  verity  that  convinces  and  delights.  He  will 
be  a  constant  contributor,  giving  his  best  work  to  The 
Metropolitan's  pages. 

An  ArHst  in  Ficti<m 

BROUGHTON  BRANDENBURG,  who  knows 
more  about  the  big  question  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject;  who 
is  a  spinner  of  yams  of  the  sea;  who  draws  the  portraits 
of  weird  shapes  in  ghostland  with  a  fidelity  and  finesse 
that  fetches  a  shudder  from  the  reader;  who  paints 
pictures  with  words  as  Meissonier  did  with  pigments — 
will  give  from  his  varied  portfolio  during  1906  several 
fictional  studies  that  must  stamp  him  a  master  craftsman 
of  his  art.  The  first  of  these  contributions  will  be  a 
story  of  the  sea. 

Stories  of  a  Naturalist 

ANOTHER  writer,  who  rejoices  in  describing  the 
large  life  of  the  open,  is  Charles  W.  Holder. 
This  author  is  a  practical  scientist  who  devotes 
his  knowledge  to  the  cause  of  story-telling.  His  several 
narratives  in  Tiii;  METRor-oLiTAN  Magazine  during  1905 
have  been  received  everywhere  with  intense  delight.  He 
will  contribute  a  number  of  his  best  nature  stories  during 
the  coming  months. 
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